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flD  ifait,  dflifiite  fear, 

O  fair,  white  Year,  what  act  of  mine  shall  be 
The  first  to  mar  thy  matchless  purity? 
Along  the  path  my  eager  feet  must  go, 
Lurk  foes  unseen — around,  above,  below ; 
On  either  hand,  surprise  awaits,  and  I 
Must  onward  press  to  meet  its  mystery. 

What  deed  of  mine,  O  Year  so  white  and  fair, 
Fruitful  for  good  or  ill  shall  linger  where 
Thy  pages  open  ?    Where  shall  press  my  feet — 
Where  are  the  joys  and  sorrows  I  must  meet? 
T  am  not  brave  enough  to  tread  the  way 
Unquestioning.     I  can  but  watch  and  pray. 

O  Year  so  rich  with  promise,  as  I  stand 
With  halting  footsteps  on  thy  border-land,    . 
What  fears  arise — what  hopes,  what  longings  fill 
My   anxious   heart!     Yet   with   what   rapturous 

thrill 
Into  thy  mysteries  I  long  to  peer. 
To    face    whate'er    thou    bring'st.    fair,    white 

Year! 

Helen  M.  Richardson. 


!9^an.  )att  and  |5aturf. 

TlTHf  HETHER  with  the  corporeal  eye  or  the 
^^%  mind's  visual  sense,  or  both,  almost 
everything  may  be  looked  at  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  the  majority  of  things  may 
be  instructively  regarded  in  several  seemingly  op- 
posite and  contradictory  manners.  In  each  in- 
stance the  nature  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  determined  by  the 
viewpoint,  and  frequently  a  shifting  of  the  view- 
point discovers  a  new  facet  of  the  truth.  In  his 
endeavors   to  wrench   secrets   from  Nature,  the 


Sphinx,  man  has  employed  for  several  thousand 
years  two  methods,  the  scientific  and  the  emo- 
tional. The  distinction  between  the  only  two 
substances  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  the 
recorded  phenomena  of  which  along  with  the  de- 
ductions therefrom  make  up  the  sum  of  the 
amassed  experience  that  we  commonly  call  our 
knowledge,  is  illuminatingly  indicated  in  the  de- 
lectable academic  couplet  of  a  tuneful  philoso- 
pher : 

"What  is  mind?    It  is  no  matter. 
What  is  matter?    Never  mind." 

Man  has  muddled  in  niatter  for  ages.  He  has 
dug  it,  cut  it.  pounded  it,  pressed'  it,  heated  it, 
chilled  it,  smelled  it,  tasted  it  and  subjected  it  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  other  experiments, 
and  this  muddling  has  never  been  carried  on  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  the  present  day.  The 
result  of  all  his  colligation  of  physical  phenomena 
is,  briefly  stated,  a  possession  of  a  more  or  less 
respectable  assortment  of  physical  knowledge  to 
which  he  rather  loosely  gives  the  name  of  Science, 
with  a  big  letter,  but  which  might,  with  accuracy, 
be  termed  Empirical  Physical  Science,  with  or 
without  the  big  letters. 

In  experimental  physical  science  there  is  little 
that  is  new  and  at  the  same  time  true,  a  fact 
amply  demonstrated  by  an  impartial  consideration 
of  the  so-called  evolutionary  theory,  to  mention 
but  one  example.  The  late  learned  Lord  Kelvin, 
addressing  an  assembly  of  students  at  Glasgow 
on  his  favorite  life-long  studies,  confessed  in 
words  memorable  for  their  rare  humility,  that  he 
knew  no  more  of  electric  and  magnetic  force,  or 
of  the  relation  between  either  electricity  and  pon- 
derable matter,  or  of  chemical  affinity,  than  he 
knew  and  taught  his  students  forty  years  pre- 
viously. Science  explains,  but  its  elucidation  is 
seldom  either  thorough   or  final.     The  modfern 
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article  is  very  human  indeed,  very  inconclusive, 
and  very  faulty,  and  when  it  is  fathered  by  ra- 
tionalizing professors,  tends  more  powerfully 
than  aught  else  to  render  the  age  one  in  which  the 
cynic  and  the  skeptic  reign  alternately.  It  floun- 
ders in  assumption  which,  begets  theory,  and  not 
certainty.  Its  proved  conclusions  are  few  and 
its  probable  conclusions  are  many,  but  probabil- 
ity is  no  more  certainty  in  the  field  of  science 
than  it  is  elsewhere.  Such  radical  problems  as 
the  causes  which  determine  the  start  of  life,  or 
the  behavior  of  atoms,  or  the  conversion  of  the 
inorganic  into  the  organic  by  the  green  plant,  or 
the  relation  between  nerve-changes  and  con- 
sciousness, and  all  these  terms  connote,  are,  in 
the  words  of  such  a  partial  witness  as  Edward 
Clodd,  to  science  all  impenetrable  mysteries.  The 
indictment  of  science  framed  by  such  an  expert 
as  Alfred  R.  Wallace  in  his  "Wonderful  Cen- 
tury" is  more  lengthy  and  stronger  than  that  of 
Edward  Clodd,  and  Count  Tolstoi  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  prophesy  that  the  future  will  laugh  at 
the  bundle  of  contradictions  which  we  call 
Science. 

We  too  frequently  forget  that  physical  knowl- 
edge is,  at  best,  only  one  content  of  the  realfm  of 
science,  by  which  word,  taken  in  its  unrestricted 
meaning,  is  expressed  not  only  experimental  phil- 
osophy, but  all  knowledge  whereby  we  are  en- 
abled to  deal  with  our  spirits  as  well  as  our  sur- 
roundings, and  to  render  them  applicable  to  the 
purpose  of  life.  Furthermore,  science,  properly 
speaking,  consists  not  in  the  accumulation  of 
facts,  however  valuable  they  may  be,  but  in  the 
discovery  of  truth,  because  that  term  designates 
not  only  what  the  facts  contain  but  also  what 
they  connote  in  their  broadest  ramifications;  and 
this  definition,  it  will  be  observed,  excludes  very 
much  that  wears  the  rhask  of  science. 

Man  has  pottered  so  very  much  in  matter,  in- 
deed, that  he  all  too  frequently  forgets  the  other 
side  of  his  nature,  his  soul,  and  its  spiritual  do- 
main. Yet  the  rationalism  which  limits  all  specu- 
lation to  observed  fact,  which  ignores  all  the  part 
of  nature  within  and  without  us  that  physical 
science  cannot  grasp  and  analyze,  which  makes  a 
religion  of  chemical  research,  and  scorns  all 
other  forms  of  religion,  is  obviously  very  far 
from  being  scientific,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word.  Too  many  men  of  science  forget  that  they 
are  "the  editors,  not  the  Author,  of  the  universe." 


Let  us  hope  this  jug-handled  sort  of  science  has 
had  its  day.  Truth  is  truth,  whether  it  be  scien- 
tific or  religious.  Science  cannot  attain  its  true 
dignity  until  its  votaries  sball  have  realized  with 
St.  Augustine  that,  by  whomsoever  Truth  is 
spoken,  it  is  spoken  by  the  aid  of  Him  who  is 
Truth  itself.  The  dawn  of  the  better  day  is,  we 
like  to  hope,  beginning  to  break.  The  scientific 
school  who  most  descry  religion  are  generally  the 
naturalists,  or  men  engaged  in  observatorial 
science.  Eminent  physicists  indulge  in  no  such 
dangerous  trifling;  and  after  the  last  word  is 
spoken  by  your  atheist,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
one  great  presupposition  of  science  is  that  the 
material  universe  is  intelligible,  and  this  implies 
,  it  is  the  work  of  intelligence ;  and  intelligence  is 
the  attribute  of  a  person,  a  Creator. 

The  naturalists  who  precipitate  themselves 
into  the  moral  sphere  and,  without  special 
training,  attempt  an  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena  which  belongs  to  that  sphere  by 
employing  the  same  principles  and  hypothesis 
that  apply  to  the  material  world,  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  realms  are  quite  different.  The  laws 
which  obtain  within  themi  may  be  analogous,  but 
they  are  not  identical.  The  naturalists  who  in- 
trude on  the  moral  realm,  and  with  their  physical 
apparatus  in  hand  attempt  to  explain  all  mental 
and- moral  phenomiena,  do  so  because  their  vanity 
leads  them  to  believe  that  their  own  province  is 
all-pervading,  and  that  is  a  i  idiculous  assumption. 
There  are  signs  that  a  simple  and  uncomplicated 
search  after  scientific  truth  will  henceforth  re- 
place a  vehement  reactionary  spirit  that  often 
manifests  itself  in  an  antipathetic,  if  not  a  hostile, 
feeling  toward  the  Deity  and  every  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  consequence  of  which  very  many  want 
no  stronger  evidence  as  to  a  given  statement  than 
that  it  was  made  by  a  scientist  of  the  modern 
school  to  disbelieve  it  utterly,  and  as  soon  as  the 
change  is  made  science  will  have  a  far  larger 
audience  than  it  enjoys  at  this  moment. 

The  scientific  method  of  regarding  environ- 
ment has  to  do  with  the  phenomenal  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  things,  and  jts  value  is  in  the  idea  it 
gives  us  of  the  innumerable  sensuous  existences 
in  time  and  place,  which  we  call  the  material 
world.  It  is  a  strict  determination  of  effects 
through  causes,  and  when  it  relaxes  in  the  least 
it  goes  wrong.  It  reveals  nature  by  analysis,  by 
abstraction,   by   classification,   by  generalization. 
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Every  natural  science  should  have  but  one  aim, 
to  contribute  toward  the  perception  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  universe  and  to  give  a  true 
account  of  its  every  atom.  It  is  a  d-epartment  of 
human  attainment  wherein  observation  and  ex- 
periment are  the  sole  instruments  of  feeling,  and 
to  ascertain  and  communicate  facts  are  the  sole 
object  of  the  work.  In  a  measure  strictly  corre- 
sponding to  the  degree  in  which  science  confines 
itself  to  its  own  sphere,  and  labors  to  give  us 
control  of  the  chemical  elements  of  the  earth  and 
the  air,  it  is  to  be  considered  sound  and  valuable 
to  mankind. 

All  the  sciences — physics  and  chemistry,  zo- 
olog}',  botany,  anthrophology,  and  the  rest — tell 
us  about  the  material  system  of  casually  con- 
nected things  -in  space.  When  they  are  ap- 
proached with  reverence,  and  carried  out  with 
conscience,  much  of  their  information  is  true; 
but  too  frequently  they  are  entered  upon  with 
a  rationalistic  spirit,  and  the  result  is  most  dis- 
astrous to  all  concerned.  It  has  been  said  of  old, 
and  justly  said  the  writer  beHeves,  that  there  is 
nothing  under  the  sun  or  over  that  luminary 
which  does  not  concern  man,  and  it  is  the  un- 
ceasing effort  of  humanity,  whether  by  graphic 
art,  letters,  or  science,  to  bring  what  has  been 
called  the  commerce  of  the  mind  and  of  things  to 
the  terms  of  their  nearest  correspondence.  It  is 
the  public  interest  that  scientific  truth — truth, 
mark  the  word; — be  established  and  extended, 
that  the  worship  of  the  true  be  universal,  and 
that  citizens  be  initiated  into  that  worship  from 
their  earliest  years.  When  an  eminent  physicist 
tells  me  about  the  laws  of  the  resemblance,  co- 
existence, and  succession  of  phenomena,  I  am 
bound  to  listen  to  him  with  respectful  attention, 
and  with  every  feeling  of  thankfulness  awakened, 
although  I  may  silently  question  certain  of  his 
conclusions,  but  if  my  naturalist  evinces  so  much 
as  the  slightest  disposition  to  turn  away  from 
his  proper  task  in  order  to  assume  the  role  of 
the  theologian,  the  moralist,  or  the  politician,  I 
shut  the  book  with — a  sigh!  He  has  strayed 
from  his  proper  course.  He  is  not  qualified  to 
act  as  guide  in  the  strange  land  into  which  he 
has  rushed.  He  is  a  pretender,  a  false  guide. 
Even  the  scientific  shoemaker  should  be  com- 
pelled to  stick  to  his  last. 

To  know  is  good;  for  knowledge  is  power  to 
think  and  to  do ;  but  to  feel  is  better,  because  by 


means  of  this  faculty  we  perceive  within  us  all 
that  which  affects  us — the  agitations  of  desire, 
affection,  passion — or  is  otherwise  presented,  as 
being  our  own  spiritual  condition.  But  someone 
may  object  that  feeling  is  only  the  negation  of 
the  understanding!  Not  so;  feeling  is  so  far 
from  being  the  negation  of  mind  that  it  is  really 
a  spiritual  life  which  finally  becomes  absorbed  in 
mind,  since  the  activity  of  the  feelings  s'tands  in 
collateral  relationship  to  the  activity  of  thought. 
Indeed  to  feel  is  to  live,  audi  life  is,  of  course,  the 
basis  of  all  knowledge;  but  while  life  is  imme- 
diately comprehended  by  the  feelings,  our  emo- 
tions are,  as  we  have  striven  to  demonstrate  in  a 
former  paper  of  this  series,  invariably  supported 
and  controlled  by  our  understanding. 

The  emotional  way  of  regarding  nature  upon 
which  the  Fine  Arts  are  based,  and  the  one  with 
which  the  following  paragraphs  deal  chiefly, 
unlike  the  scientific  method,  "puts  aside  an- 
alysis and  classification  almost  entirely  and 
deals  with  the  idea  which  a  mind  be- 
gotten for  the  purpose  divines,  by  the 
intuitive  force  of  imagination  after  having 
considered  the  phenomenal  and  the  noumenal 
alike  and  pondered  on  the  external  world,  and 
also  on  human  life."  Definition  and  division  are 
the  watchwords  of  science,  where  art  is  all  for 
composition  and  creation.  Science  determines 
facts,  art  quickens  life.  Science  analy^zes,  art 
synthesizes.  The  scientist  labors  to  get  a  clear 
intellectual  conception  of  the  exact  relations  of 
things  to  each  other,  of  similarities  and  sequences. 
Two  and  two  make  four ;  that  we  say  is  a  truth ; 
a  generalized  statement  of  objective  fact.  The 
sun  shines ;  that  also  is  a  fact,  a  scientific  one ; 
and  both  share  the  same  nature.  The  chief  ob- 
jects of  all  the  sciences  are  to  reduce  the  truths 
with  which  they  are  concerned  to  some  such  com- 
plete and  precise  condition.  The  emotional  pro- 
cesses, on  the  other  hand,  give  us  a  notion,  a 
conception,  of  what  we  call  the  ideal  world,  and 
upon  which  the  imagination  delights  to  act  to 
shape  it  at  its  will. 

Having  been  created  for  specific  purposes  by 
the  same  divine  Mind,  the  ideal  and  the  objective 
worlds  are  equally  real,  and  neither  is  a  mere  hu- 
man fancy.  Although  man  has  learned  to  form 
material  nature  practically  in  his  own  image  he 
remains  her  sympathetic  creature,  her  child,  liv- 
ing in  and  by  her,  and  it  is  from  her  he  receives 
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the  very  power  by  which  he  mouldis  her  to  his 
liking.  There  is  at  least  as  much  of  the  divine 
creative  power,  hov/ever,  in  self-conscious 
thought  as  in  sticks  and  stones,  fields  and  for- 
ests, streams  and  mountains.  Surely  dead  rocks 
and  still  water  have  no  more  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence and  activity  in  them  than  the  ideas  of  an 
intelligence  which  was  made  in  the  divine  like- 
ness. May  we  not  assume  that  the  intelligence 
has  more?  The  man  who  would  suppose  that  a 
lump  of  clay  is  a  greater  reality  than  a  creation 
of  Shakespeare,  of  Scott,  or  of  Beethoven,  must 
be  devoiid  of  capacity  for  right  thinking. 

For  the  physicist,  the  experimental  philosopher, 
the  outward  facts;  confused,  accidtental,  unor- 
dered, which  are  all  that  the  ordinary  observer 
perceives,  become  luminous  with  the  presence  of 
hidden  laws  and  relations.  For<  the  artistic  ob- 
server, who,  as  Plato  noted,  has  "a.  mind  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  soul  of  things,"  sensuous  forms, 
colors,  motions,  are  alive  with  the  spirit  of  beauty 
and  transformed  with  a  hidden  splendor  of  a 
gleam  that  other  eyes  see  not — Wordsworth's 
"light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea."  Science 
seizes  the  actual,  art  the  show.  Science  seeks  to 
understand  the  universe,  art  to  enjoy  it.  Art 
works,  so  to  speak,  by  vision,  science  by  analysis. 
There  is  a  final  and  greater  distinction.  Each 
discovery  in  science  is  a  ray  that  the  happy  dis- 
coverer uses  to  light  up  some  other  thing.  A 
work  of  fine  art  is,  on  the  contrary,  self-con- 
tained, since  it  points  to  no  other  end  beyond 
iself,  and  urges  directly  to  no  activity  save  that 
of  enjoying  to  the  full  the  satisfaction  that  accom- 
panies every  exertion  of  complete  mastery  of 
thought  over  matter.  Science  idealizes  nature, 
but  it  stops  at  that,  and  while  it  is  restricted  to 
the  meaning  of  phenomena,  art  exercises  an  in- 
sight that  pierces  to  the  spiritual  activities,  and 
there  is  present  in  all  its  masterpieces  a  conscious- 
ness of  an  intellectual  as  well  as  an  emotional 
element. 

Art  is  founded  upon  nature,  for  the  boldest 
imagination  must  have  some  definite  point  from 
which  to  take  its  flight,  and  it  is,  after  all,  noth- 
ing but  a  guide  for  the  study  of  nature.  It  learns 
from  the  inanimate  universe  the  spell  of  her 
enormous  power  over  the  human  spirit,  and, 
through  the  moods  produced  by  every  line  of 
creative  art,  its  eloquence  comes  home  to  our 
hearts   with   an   imdertone   hinting  of  humanity 


heard  through  the  ocean,  the  plain,  the  forest, 
and  the  mountain.  To  quicken  our  life  in  this 
way  into  a  higher  consciousness  through  the  feel- 
ings is  the  predominant  'function  of  art. 

Art  is  dififerentiated  not  only  by  the  compara- 
tive dignity  of  its  interests,  but  also  by  the  amount 
of  intellect  that  enters  into  its  conception.  A 
man  takes  a  piece  of  iron,  for  instance,  fuses  it, 
forges  it,  and  fits  it  for  a  certain  use.  Thus  by 
means  of  the  impulses  springing  from  his  crea- 
tive realm'  of  thought,  he  is  enabled  to  present 
the  world  with  a  new  conception.  In  so  far  as 
the  conception  goes  to  the  making  of  even  such 
a  practical  article,  it  is  purely  intellectual  and 
akin  to  fine  art.  Consequently  everything  in  the 
iron  and  wood  of  a  new  machine  constituting  an 
invention  is  the  direct  result  of  the  human  fac- 
ulty, the  mind,  and  nature  can  claim  credit  for 
only  the  raw  material.  The  locomotive  engine 
derives  its  raw  material  from  nature,  and  takes 
advantage  of  natural  forces  and  laws,  but  in  its 
production  a  new,  commanding,  selecting,  trans- 
forming element  comes  into  play,  and  it  is  this 
element — the  human  touch— that  makes  the  great 
machine  what  it  is,  and  it  is  the  element  of 
thought,  the  idea  of  the  inventor  made  manifest, 
the  supreme  force  amidst  all  natural  forces,  that 
demarks  it  as  a  special  creation  of  man.  The 
raw  materials  of  a  painting  are,  in.  much  the  same 
way,  the  objects  of  nature  which  the  artist  by 
means  of  his  mind  outlines  and  colors  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  observer  receives  them  as  re- 
productions of  the  originals. 

Every  work  of  art  is  characterized  by  two 
marks,  first  it  must  embody  a  creative  thought ; 
it  must  exhibit  the  power  of  the  human  spirit  to 
seize,  shape,  vivify,  and  subdue  under  its  own 
dominion  the  dead  matter  of  unformed  expression 
presented  to  the  mind  in  the  two  universes  of  ex- 
ternal nature  and  of  internal  feeling.  The  second 
mark  is  that  the  artist  confines  himself  to  the 
thoughts  which  possess  for  him  a  value  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  inference  that  may  be  dirawn 
from  them  for  a  more  general  body  of  truth ; 
thoughts  to  which  he  can  give  a  more  general 
expression  without  caring  to  use  themi  as  a  means 
to  a  remote  end.  In  both  cases,  the  mind  is  the 
sole  actuating  agent,  no  matter  whether  the  in- 
vention be  a  rat-trap  or  a  surpassing  opera. 

Science  enables  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
natural    resources    of   our   country,    and   it   also 
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unites  with  art  in  adding  to  the  conveniences  and 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  that  the  study  of  na- 
ture is  not  exhausted  by  the  scientific  method  ap- 
plied to  the  material  things,  will  be  admitted  by 
every  iair-minded  investigator.  The  ti-ue  scien- 
tific scholar  will  willingly  concede  that  his  "for- 
tuitous concourse  of  atoms  in  space"  doe&  not 
constitute  the  whole  universe.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  there  are  contents  in  consciousness,  sen- 
sation, and  perception,  feeling,  and  impulse  which 
the  human  intellect  must  describe  and  explain  as 
well  as  the  physical  laws.  It  is  only  the  physicists 
who,  in  their  inordinate  conceit,  desire  to  pose  as 
theologians,  or  as  something  else  which  they  are 
not  and  can  never  become,  that  will  deny  the 
statement,  but  such  a  denial  should  count  for 
nothing  with  the  truth-seeker. 

In  minds  of  special  susceptibility  there  are 
emotions  and  ideas  that  crave  for  expression  in  a 
class  of  works  capable  of  calling  fortb  kindred 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  those  who  contemplate 
them.  There  is  a  universe  of  infinite  meanings 
which  the  artist  has  the  gift  to  see,  and  by  the 
revelation  and  the  prophecy  of  which  he  illumes 
whatever  is  cognizable.  Through  the  forms,  col- 
ors, sounds,  odors,  of  the  material  world  certain 
intuitions  and  emotions  are  awakened  in  us  which 
pertain  strictly  neither  to  the  intellectual  nor  the 
moral,  but  to  what  we  term  the  aesthetic  side  of 
our  nature. 

LJnlike  science,  it  is  the  function  of  art  to  ideal- 
ize not  only  nature  but  human  life,  and,  perhaps, 
the  latter  more  fully  than  the  former.  In  the 
realm  of  art  everything  is  based  on  nature  pre- 
cisely as  in  science,  and  it  must  be  in  a  sense  ever 
true  to  her ;  but  that  which  constitutes  the  most 
precious  element  is  not  the  literal  copy  but  the 
tliought  with  which  the  artist,  so  to  speak,  leavens 
his  matter.  Art  must  create  as  well  as  copy. 
The  personal  part  in  it  outweighs  all  the  other 
parts.  The  ideal  without  the  real  lacks  verisimili- 
tude; but  the  real  without  the  idieal  lacks  pure 
beauty.  In  order  to  conquer  the  heart  both  the 
real  and  the  ideal  must  unite,  join  hands,  and 
enter  into  alliance,  to  use  the  words  of  Victor 
Cousin.  The  most  soaring  imagination  cannot 
conceive,  nor  the  resources  of  an  artist  depict 
forms  more  lovely,  light  more  diazzling,  har- 
monies of  tone  and  color  more  subtle  and  various 
than  those  that  his  sight  presents  by  visual  per- 
ception ;    but  this  ocean  of  the  beautiful  can  be 


flooded  on  human  hearts  only  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  art,  and  art  thus  becomes  the  great 
teacher  of  man,  who  is,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
"the  Power  of  God  with  hands  to  build  of  chaos 
an  ordered  art." 

The  Fine  Arts  combinfe  the  expression  of  an 
intellectual  thought  with  a  sensuous  image,  and 
move  corresponding  elements  in  our  nature.  Our 
aesthetic  sense  is  awakened  by  our  recognition  of 
the  beauty  in  the  object  by  the  "type  of  perfect" 
which  the  creative  act  implanted  im  our  being. 
Harmony  cries  out  to  harmony,  like  the  morning 
stars  singing  together.  All  sorts  of  art  are  imi- 
tative of  the  creative  art  of  God,  and  as  whatever 
God  creates  is  symbolical  of  Him,  inasmuch  as 
it  s\Tmbolizes  some  of  his  attributes,  so  the  pro- 
duct of  art  is  expressive  of  the  ideal  in  the  mind 
of  the  artist,  and  the  more  faithful  the  expression 
is,  the  more  human  creative  intellect  resembles 
the  Divine  Mind. 

Art  is  the  expression  of  the  beautiful  put  into 
sensible  forms  suitable  for  the  acceptance  and 
apprehension  of  our  aesthetic  faculties.  It  relies^ 
on  the  principle  that  all  material  forms  are  sym- 
bols more  or  less  expressive  of  an  idea  or  senti- 
ment, as  language  is  a  symbol  of  thought,  and 
thought  of  the  person.  In  order  that  he  may  con- 
vey his  idea  to  us,  the  writer  uses  words,  the 
painter  uses  lines  and  colors,  the  sculptor  uses 
chiselled  marble,  the  musician  uses  sound  vibra- 
tions, the  architect  uses  lines  and  masses ;  and 
all  those  things  thus  selected  affect  our  aesthetic 
faculties. 

Desire  is  the  ear-mark  of  the  human  race.  The 
poet  who  sang  "man  wants  but  little  here  below," 
could  not  have  known  his  people.  It  is  the  other 
way  all  around.  Born  into  a  world  of  desire,  our 
first  cry  is  one  of  desire,  and  to  the  end  we 
go  on  desiring.  When  we  cease  to  desire  we  are 
in  Heaven.  Fortunately  human  desire  stimulates 
human  improvement  and  human  invention;  oth- 
erwise life  would  be  all  cry  and)  no  wool.  If  the 
reader  desired  an  argument  for  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  another  life,  it  would  be  furnished 
by  our  human  discontent  with  the  things  of  earth. 
Art  is  a  striving  to  satisfy  something  higher  than 
was  ever  hidden,  yet  something  that  is  ever  to 
be  revealed.  It  is  the  effort  made  by  man  to 
achieve  his  ideal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  conception 
of  something  more  perfect  than  anything  to  be 
found  in  nature.     The  ideal  constantly  recedes, 
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and  thus  an  eternal  conflict  between  effort  and 
aim  is  engendered.  Longing  humanity  is  driven 
forward  through  the  ages  by  the  constant  search 
for  something  not  to  be  found  on  earth  yet  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  felicity  of  the  soul.  The 
greater  the  native  genius  the  farther  removed  is 
the  satisfying  attainment,  and  the  best  artist  is,  as 
a  rule,  more  dissatisfied  with  his  work  than  the 
worst.  Art  is  easy  only  to  the  incapable.  The 
ideal  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp  that  keeps  the  true 
artist  always  dancing  on  its  trail.  Owing  to  our 
faulty  human  nature  the  search  for  perfection  is 
a  clutching  at  the  rainbow,  but  the  effort  is  its 
own  reward  exceedingly  great,  and  the  actuating 
desire  unmistakably  manifests  the  divine  spirit 
within  the  soul. 

The  prime  object  of  art  is  to  exhibit  some  es- 
sential or  salient  character  of  the  subject  clearer 
and  more  completely  than  is  possible  in  the  na- 
tural object  as  it  stands.  Ungarnished  nature  is 
seldom  art  in  itself,  though  it  offers  excellent 
material  for  artistic  embellishment.  Selection  of 
material  has  to  be  made  by  the  artist,  but,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  this  selected  portion  may  be 
caused  to  express  more  than  the  original  whole 
presented  by  nature.  Yet,  even  at  its  best,  art 
is  so  inferior  to  nature  that  in  order  to  produce 
the  same  impression  it  has  to  intensify  its  effects ; 
to  deepen  the  colors,  to  heighten  the  contrasts,  to 
omit  an  object  here,  to  exaggerate  an  object 
there,  and  so  on,  until  it  has  produced  the  best 
picturesque  effect  within  its  ability. 

The  superior  perceptive  powers  of  the  artist 
enable  him  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  things, 
and  his  technical  knowledge  gives  him  power  to 
make  the  part  he  takes  greater  than  the  whole. 
Our  mental  and  emotional  faculties  readily  re- 
spond to  the  terms  of  art  when,  for  instance,  on  a 
flat  surface,  such  as  canvas  or  paper,  there  are 
placed  certain  emotional  and  intellectual  records 
of  objects  in  nature.  Horace  somewhere  defines 
a  picture  as  a  poem  without  words.  In  truth,  the 
soul  of  the  poet  coupled  with  the  great  gift  of 
fine  execution  or  expression  makes  the  artist,  who 
can  discover  new  meaning,  evoke  unsuspected 
powers,  reveal  fresh  feeling,  and  give  the  familiar 
and  the  commonplace  a  touch  of  immortality,  by 
recombining  or  reforming  i:  in  his  imagination, 
thus  creating  for  all  who  desire  to  enter  it  an 
ideal  world  of  beauty,  which  has  an  existence 
none  the  less  true  for  those  who  have  the  power 


adequately  to  enjoy  it  than  what  we  call  the  real 
world.  No  other  power  possessed  by  man  is 
nearly  so  great  as  that  which  is  capable  of  thus 
lifting  us  above  ourselves  and  the  conditions  of 
our  customary  life — ^the  divine  power  of  the 
artist. 

Fine  Art  has  aptly  been  defined  as  the  revela- 
tion of  nature  through  man.  The  thought  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  famous  formula:  "Art  is  a  bit 
of  nature  seen  through  a  temperament."  It  dem- 
onstrates the  way  in  which  nature  affects  us,  and 
as  feeling  is  a  personal  quality,  we  may  have 
several  quite  dift'erent  artistic  renditions  of  the 
same  subject.  Art  actualizes  ideas,  and  nature 
seems  to  have  been  created  to  inspire  feelings. 
We  are  what  we  feel,  and  that  alone  appertains 
to  us ;  hence  art  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
truly  nature,  because  it  reveals  nature  by  inter- 
preting its  intentions  and-  formulating  its  desires. 
Nature  is  the  art  of  *God ;  art  is  the  nature  of 
man.  By  introducing  a  human  element,  which 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  superior  to  inanimate 
nature,  the  world  of  art  has  an  immense  advant- 
age over  the  world  of  matter.  Lord  Bacon 
speaks  of  the  material  worM  as  being  inferior 
to  the  soul,  "by  reason  whereof  there  is  agree- 
able to  the  spirit  of  man  a  more  ample  greatness 
and  a  more  absolute  variety  than  can  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  things."  Thus,  art  is  nature,  plus 
a  mind,  a  soul,  from  which  quality  it  acquires 
its  greatness;  and  it  is  intended  to  enable  us  to 
contemplate  the  true  and^  the  infinite  in  forms 
capable  of  being  apprehended  by  our  senses. 

Art  can  idealize  nature  and  to  do  so  is  its  of- 
fice, but  be  it  said  here,  at  the  risk  of  repetition, 
that  the  loftiest  genius  cannot  invent  a  fitter  nor 
fairer  world  than  the  world  of  nature ;  all  it  can 
do  is  to  adid  itself  or  rather  the  human  spirit  in 
it — the  soul — to  what  is,  thus  blending  the  ma- 
terial and  the  id'eal,  matter  and  spirit,  into  a 
harmonious  whole  keenly  calculated  to  touch 
every  segment  in  the  circle  of  our  being.  Since 
art  began  man  has  taken  his  models  from  nature, 
and  with  the  process  of  the  years  he  discovered 
that  the  material  world  is  a  mirror  which  reflects 
something  that  transcends  itself.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion, in  a  necessarily  limited  manner,  of  the  mind 
and  the  feeling  of  the  Creator.  God  manifests 
Himself  in  nature  but  He  does  so  in  a  veiled 
manner  so  as  to  suit  His  splendor  to  our  weak 
sight.     Similarily  the  artist  expresses  himself  in 
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his  creative  work,  only  he  labors  incessantly  to 
remove  the  veil,  knowing  that  at  his  best  his  ex- 
presision  will  not  be  too  brilliant  for  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow -beings.  The  medium  through  which 
he  expresses  himself  may  be  an  epic,  or  a  cathe- 
dral, or  a  romance,  or  a  statue,  or  a  picture,  or  a 
symphony,  but  whatever  the  form  it  takes  its 
author  will  reveal  in  it  his  innermost  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  along  with  them  his  most  hid- 
den natural  alliances. 

The  employment  of  the  contrast  or  harmony 
of  man  and  nature  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  at  the 
same  time  most  effective  devices  in  the  whole 
arsenal  of  artistic  invention.  It  is  not  an  arti- 
ficial device,  though  it  occasionally  appears  sj 
from  its  misuse.  No  man  can  be  independent  of 
his  environments.  We  are  all  influenced  by  the 
weather,  though  often  unconsciously.  As  we 
are  made  in  His  image,  nature  reflects  us  since  it 
reflects  Him,  however  imperfectly.  Yet,  it  can- 
not be  so  nearly  related  to  Deity  as  we  ourselves 
are,  a  fact  proved  by  the  description  of  our  crea- 
tion, as  recorded  with  iterative  emphasis  in 
the  First  Book  of  Moses,  called  Genesis.  Few 
passages,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  contain 
more  profound  truth  than  the  following  lines 
from  an  ode  by  Coleridge : 

"Oh  Lady!  we  receive  but  what  we  give. 

And  in  our  lives  alone  does  nature  live : 
Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold  of  higher  worth, 
Than  that  inanimate,  cold  world  allowed, 

Ah,  from  the  soul  itself' must  issue  forth, 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  earth." 

Both  science  and  art  influence  in  a  most  im- 
portant manner,  the  tastes,  the  feelings,  the 
opinions  of  the  people.  The  tastes,  the  opinions, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  turn  influence 
and  modify  art  and  science.  A  full  description 
of  how  this  reciprocal  action  is  brought  about 
would,  if  properly  stated,  be  of  wide  interest  in 
itself,  but  it  would  require  far  more  space  than 
can  be  allotted  to  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
man  regulates  the  reciprocity.  When  the  Fine 
Arts  are  really  worthy  of  their  name,  that  is  to 
say,  when  their  mission  is  to  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  truth  and  beauty,  they  impart  a  natural 
inspiration  as  regards  their  eflfect  and  power  in 
the  refinement  of  the  mind,  and  while  it  would  be 


impossible  to  place  a  monetary  price  on  such  a 
factor  it  can  be  fairly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  aids  of  civilization,  so  when  the 
arts  become  degraded  from  a  high  ideal  they  ex- 
ercise a  corresponding  influence  for  evil. 

M.  Casey. 


I. 


To  earth  soft,  magic  flakes  of  snow 

In  mantling  peace  are  falling; 
But  longs  the  restless  soul  to  go, — 
'Tis  Bethlehem's  message  calling! 

II. 

On  pilgrimage  we  gladly  start 

From  ev'ry  sky  and  nation ; 
While  empty  hand  and  needy  heart 

Seem  fittest  preparation ! 

III. 

Of  human  kind  the  humblest  thing 
]\Iay  enter  here  no  stranger, — 

To  presence  of  this  crownless  King 
Throne-cradled  in  a  manger! 

IV. 

The  lonely  orphan  ventures  near, 

Now  neither  sad  nor  chary ; 
But  welcomed  by  the  Babe  so  dear, 

And  kindest  Mother  Mary ! 

V. 

Lo,  here  the  prince  and  pauper  meet, 
Their  equal  rights  maintaining 

To  lay  their  off'rings  at  His  feet, — 
Would  ours  were  worth  the  naming ! 

VI. 

'From  Earth's  low  depths  to  Heav'n  above" 
Replies  our  King  and  Brother, 

'The  sweetest  gift  of  all  is  love. 
This  share  with  one  another!" 

VII. 

The  Babe  of  Bethlehem  long  pleads, 

His  hands  to  all  out-reaching. 
The  more  our  world  forgetful  needs 

The  lesson  of  His  teaching!  — Idris. 
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"O  Canada,  think  not  thy  creed 

Must  rest  on  cities,  factories,  gold; 
If  rich  in  men  of  liberal  mould 
Thou  hast  no  further  need. 

Pray,  therefore,  for  true  men  and  strong — 
Men  who  would  dare  to  die  for  right, 
Who  love  and  court  God's  searching  light, 

Because  they  shield  no  wrong." 

— James  A.  Tucker. 

T|^IFTEEN  years  ago  this  sublime  apostrophe 

ll       to  Canada  emanated  from  heart  and  pen 

of   James   A.   Tucker,   the  clever   young 

Canadian  poet  whom  death  cut  oflf  in  his  early 

manhood. 

"Death"  should  not  be  named  in  this  connec- 
tion, for  the  heaven-inspired,  the  convincing 
truth  of  these  lines,  must  confront  Canada's 
early  and  later  career  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  The  poet  dies  or  lives  with  his  works : 
those  of  the  earth,  earthy,  perish ;  these  of 
heaven's  inspiration  live  on  into  eternity. 

We  now  have  the  "cities,  factories, — gold" ! 
To  the  peoples  of  the  wide  world  Canada  is  to- 
day the  most  interesting  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Cities  are  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms in  Butler's  "Great  Lone  Laiid" — our  Ca- 
nadian West. 

The  "factories"  of  the  East  are  the  flour-mills 
of  the  West.  Providence  is  blessing  with  golden 
showers  our  great  wheat-lands  of  the  west; 
these  are  "years  of  plenty,"  of  "gold."  The  na- 
tions are  coming  to  us  for  'bread ;  these  wel- 
comed immigrants  are  becoming  bread-pro- 
ducers,— they  are  the  Canadians  of  the  years  to 
come.  Yes,  Canada  welcomes  to  her  broad 
wheat-fields  these  'brain-crushed  people  who 
hitherto  have  experienced  life  in  narrow  groove ; 
these  immigrants  come  from  our  own  mother- 
country  and  other  lands  of  the  old  world,  where 
the  rich  are  too  rich,  and  the  poor  too  poor. 

Even  Christian  education  has  not  given  to 
these  people  the  grace  of  demeanor,  the  air  of 
freedom,  which  they  soon  acquire  after  reaching 
liberty-blest  Canada. 

Yet  James  Tucker  would  have  Canada  trust 
not  in  "cities,  factories,  and  gold,"  for  "if  rich 
in  men  of  liberal  mould,  thou  hast  no  further 
need."    Continuing  his  admonition,  he  says — 


"Pray,  therefore,  for  true  men  and  strong — 
Men  who  would  dare  to  die  for  right." 

As  Canada  is  the  "Egypt"  of  the  present  day, 
so,  as  in  the  old  order,  she  requires  a  Joseph 
pluralized, — just  men  in  the  administration  of 
her  public  affairs,  which,  directly  or  indirectly, 
concern  every  member  of  every  private  family. 

Prosperity  has  her  home  in  Winnipeg;  Lux- 
ury, the  daughter  of  Prosperity,  caused  the 
downfall  of  pagan  Rome.  Luxury  can  paganize 
any  city,  any  country. 

The  trial  of  the  times  is  being  fought  out  in 
Winnipeg,  where  the  civic  authorities  have  tol- 
erated ungodliness  to  an  unbelievable  degree, 
despite  the  protests  of  horrified,  desperate,  en- 
slaved Christian  citizens,  and  despite  all  the  pro- 
tective fundamentals  of  our  Constitution.  Where 
are  the  "Josephs'  — 

"Who  love  and  court  God's  searching  light. 
Because  they  shield  no  wrong?" 

Canada  is  poorer  for  the  loss  of  James 
Tucker.  What  a  light  he  would  have  been  in 
our  great  West!  for  he  was  a  newspaper  man, 
being  one  of  the  editors  of  Toronto  Saturday 
Night.  Apart  from  that,  and  for  the  field  of 
poesy,  critics  predicted  wonderful  things  from 
his  pen.  Their  predictions  would  have  been 
verified ;  for  besides  scholarly  training,  James 
Tucker  the  gentle,  the  knightly,  possessed  the 
genius,  and,  above  all,  the  all-sympathetic  heart 
of  the  true  poet.  His  faith  in  what  Heaven 
meant  him  to  be,  is  expressed  in  the  lines — 

"A  dreamer's  songs .  fell  fruitless, 
The  world  brought  forth  no  grain ; 
It  was  the  field  was  barren, 
The  songs  were  potent  rain." 

That  practical  faith  brought  its  own  recom- 
pense to  him  as  to  others ;    for  he  assures  us — 

"Happy  the  few  who  walk  serene 

Amid  such  wreck  of  outward  things, 
And  turn  untroubled  from  the  scene 

To  quaff  from  cool   secluded  springs: 
Springs  that  within  themselves  arise. 

By  time  unemptied  as  unfed! 
Kings  are  these  mortals,  tranquil,  wise, 

Self-poised — the  leaders,  not  the  led!" 

The  meaning,  the  mission  of  poetry  is  thus 
expressed — 


Innocence. 
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**Him  not  a  poet  do  I  count  who  blows 
His  pipes  with  never  so  bewitching  skill, 
If   'neath  the  storm  of  sound  there  doth  not 

thrill 
A  purer  charm  that  finds  no  swift  repose, 
But  in  the  soul's  deep  channels  sweetly  flows 
After  the  song  itself  hath  died  away — 
As  April  vanished  yields  the  bloom  of  May, 
Or   deepening  •  pel  fumes   haunt   the   long-dead 

rose." 

In  Tucker's  genius  we  find  that  of  Keats, 
Moore,  and  Burns;  Burns 'is  recalled  in  the 
lines — 

"Poor  Flower,  stricken  by  the  frost, — 
Stems  black  and  withered,  petals  lost, 
Leaves  by  the  heartless  tempest  tost 
And  dashed  upon  the  ground." 

Other  lines  of  the  same  poem  suggest  Moore — 

"Say,  does  remembrance  haunt  thee  yet 
Of  those  full  hours  that  fleetly  siped 
'Mid  beauty  blown  and  fragrance  shed? 
Or  is  thy  past  forever  set, — 
Its  memory  wholly  fled?" 

He  was  a  courageous  soldier  in  the  battle  of 
life.    "To  a  Pen"  he  says — 

"Write  to  the  young  and  strong 
That  Truth's  cause  now  doth  call  them, 
And  they  who  fight  in  God's  own  name 
— No  harm  shall  e'er  befall  them."    . 

What  sympathy  and  pathos  in  the  concluding 
lines — 

"But  over  those  who  fell, 

Too  frail  for  such  endeavor, 
Write  humbly,  'These  were  overcome. 
But  mayhap,  not  forever'." 

In  "Voyagers"  (a  Class  Poem  of  Class  of  '95, 
Toronto  University),  having  referred  to  Colum- 
bus' 'bravery  ensuring  victory,  he  continues — 

"To  you  must  come  the  weary  toil 
And  anxious  hazards  of  the  deep, 
The  days  of  mutiny  and  moil. 
The  fev'rish  nights  devoid  of  sleep. 
However  calm  the  morning  seems, 
Cheat  not  your  hearts  with  golden  dreams 
Of  gentle  winds  and  sunny  seas ! 
The  soul  that  leaves  the  sheltered  straits 
And  lifeless  shallows,  where  his  mates 


Inanely  pass  their  lives  away 

In  idly-anchored  argosies, 

Must  weather  sterner  things  than  these." 

This  young  poet,  as  all  others,  failed  to  enrich 
his  song  with  the  depths  of  his  heart-store,  be- 
cause words  as  a  medium  failed  to  express — 

"That  something  in  the  heart 
Of  every  mortal  man. 
Towards  which  all  song  and  art 
Have  reached  since  art  began." 

In  "Our  Regiment"  (a  Class  Poem,  Class  of 
'96,  Leland  Stanford  University)  is  voiced  his 
ideal  life — 

"Let  us  but  tend  the  pure  flame  of  devotion. 
Keep  uncorrupt  the  high  purpose  of  youth. 
Shun  the  mean  taint  of  life's  sordid  commotion. 
Dare  make  a  stand  unto  death  for  the  truth." 

James  A.  Tucker's  courage  and  optimism  were 
undaunted  even  in  the  face  of  death.  At  his 
bedside  on  Dec.  19,  1903,  were  his  father  and 
mother,  his  wife  and  little  daughter.  Their  sor- 
row grieved  his  gentle  heart;  so,  beseechingly 
he  made  the  request,  "Let  us  try  to  be  happy, 
even  in  death !" 

Well  had  he  written  "Joy  in  Sorrow" — 

"Thus,  when  our  heads  are  bended  low. 
And  Death,  the  tyrant,  smites  with  woe, 
Our  souls  may  catch  some  mystic  glow- 
To  light  the  dismal  way;    for  though 

We  never  quite  may  tell 
Whence  comes  it  to  the  bruised  heart, 
Its  balm  and  healing  to  impart. 
Yet  always  with  the  pang,  the  smart. 

There  cometh  peace  as  well." 

On  Dec.  22d.,  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday, 
he  was  laid  in  his  grave,  at  Owen  Sound. 

At  the  present  Xmas-tide  the  "Grey  Old 
Boys"  are  hurrying  home  to  Owen  Sound  for  a 
joyous  reunion.  Of  the  leaders,  the  brightest 
minds,  one  is  missing  and  missed ;  no  other  can 
fill  the  place  of  James  A.  Tucker ! 

***** 

A  well-known  poet- journalist  was  Edmund 
Henry  Parsons,  who  came  to  Canada  from  his 
native  England,  in  1840.  He  located  in  Montreal, 
and  soon  acquired  fame  throughout  Canada  as 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Courier,  Adver- 
tiser and   Telegram,    successively.     When    Mr. 
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Parsons  was  editor  of  the  Telegram,  it  was  in 
his  office  that  his  nephew,  Sir  Hugh  Graham, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Montreal  Family 
Herald  and  Weekly  Star,  learned  the  art  of 
journalism. 

What  time  has  a  busy  newspaper  man  for 
poetry?    Ah,  what  time? 

But  the  soul  of  the  poet  speaks  to  us  from 
the  portrait  of  Edmund  H.  Parsons! 

At  hand  is  a  book  of  his  manuscript  verse, 
written  between  shores,  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Canada.  The  first  poem — "The  Last 
Night  at  Home,"  is  dated  19  May,  1840.  Who 
could  number  the  partings  of  which  it  is  faithful 
description ! 

"  'Tis  a  sad  and  silent  meeting 

As  we  watch  the  hours  retreating ; 

Sorrow  sits  on  every  cheek, 
'    In  each  eye  her  pinion  dips ; 

Each  one  has  some  joy  to  speak, 

But  it  dies  upon  the  lips ; 

Hour  of  parting,  slowly  come! 

'Tis  a  son's  last  night  at  home. 

Play  once  more,  my  sister  dearest, 

That  sweet  air  my  heart  that's  nearest; 

In  our  childhood  oft  it  cheered, 

'Tis  a  soft  and  soothing  strain, 

With  sweet  memories  endeared ; 

It  may  touch  our  hearts  again, 

And  dispel  the  thoughts  that  come 

Round  this  sad,  last  night  at  home." 

Home  and  loved  ones  had  been  bidden  adieu ; 
and  next,  with  date  of  May  20th.,  is  "The  Last 
Sight  of  Land" : 

"One  more  look  ere  fast  descending 
Night  surrounds  us  with  her  shroud ; 
With  the  sky  and  ocean  blending, 
England  seems  a  line  of  cloud. 
Yet  delay,  thou  envious  Night, 
Spare  our  Land  a  while  to  sight!" 

One  month  later — June  21st. — for  those  were 
the  days  of  sailing  vessels,  was  encountered  "A 
Storm  at  Sea,"  so  vividly  and  grandly  described 
by  the  young  poet-voyageur : 

"How  darkly  and  how  terribly  the  heavens  frown 
on  high, 
Save   when    the   ghastly   lightnings    are    swift 
rushing  from  the  sky ; 


Like   fiery,   winged   demons   they    shoot   along 

the  deep. 
And   with   their    volleyed    thunders    call    the 

waters  from  their  sleep : 
The  rising  billows  answer  them  and  echo  back 

their  glee. 
And  toss  their  mighty  forms  about  in  hideous 

revelry. 
Our  ship  is  like  a  shuttlecock,  the  sport  of  all 

their  might. 
We  fear  not! — for  we  know  at  home  they  pray 

for  us  to-night. 
The  winds  are  shrieking  round  us  like  maniacs 

set  free. 
Or  death  cries  of  the  millions  that  have  perished 

in  the  sea; 
One  moment  on  a  mountain  reared,  the  next 

and  we  are  hurled 
Downward,  as  if  our  vessel  sought  the  bowels 

of  the  world; 
Our  masts  are  parted  by  the  board,  we  drive  a 

cumbered  wreck. 
And  oftentimes   the  billows   sweep  across   the 

crowded  deck. 
We  lift  our  hearts  to  Him  who  can  control  the 

tempest's  might. 
And  fear  not ! — for  we  know  at  home  they  pray 

for  us  to-night." 

Before  the  close  of  the  late  American  Civil 
War,  about  twenty  Southerners,  who  had  es- 
caped from  Northern  prisons  organized  them- 
selves into  a  raiding  party  under  a  Captain 
Young,  and  taking  train  at  Montreal,  journeyed 
to  St.  Alban's,  Vermont,  where,  after  securing 
all  the  horses  at  the  livery  stables,  made  their 
way  to  the  bank,  took  possession  of  a  large  sum 
of  money,  then,  on  horseback,  made  quick  return 
to  Montreal.  In  justification  of  "St.  Alban's 
Raid"  they  claimed  that  the  Northerners  had 
raided  their  homes,  and  that  this  was  but  a  slight 
return  of  the  compliment ! 

The  Canadian  '  press, — Mr.  Parson's  paper 
among  the  rest — trealed  the  matter  as  a  capital 
joke;  and  fearing  these  doughty  Claude  Duvals 
would  be  shot  if  turned  over  to  the  Northern 
authorities,   Canada  refused  to  extradite  them ! 

A  number  of  Southern  officers  resident  in 
Montreal,  engaged  a  most  clever  artist  to  paint 
in  oils  a  portrait  of  Edmund  H.  Parsons,  which 
they  pTesented  to  Mrs.  Parsons. 
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It  is  a  magnificent  painting  of  a  very  hand- 
some man ;  and  might  be  accepted  for  one  of 
Tennyson,  but  that  the  eyes  are  even  more  ex- 
pressive than  were  Tennyson's. 

The  gems  of  poetry  like  the  gems  of  earth — 
the  diamonds  of  the  purest  water — are  not  to  be 
classed ;  they  shine  alone;  and,  indeed,  are  often 
left  alone,  and  their  brilliance  forgotten  or 
ignored. 

Such  a  gem  is  "The  Funeral  of  Napoleon," 
the  finest  poem  of  the  kind  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  presence,  voice,  and  progress 
of  the  Angel  of  Death,  sublimely  assuring 
earth's  mortals  of  their  claim  to  Heaven's  im- 
mortality. 

"The  Funeral  of  Napoleon"  was  written  by 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Haggarty,  of  Toronto, 
when  as  a  young  lawyer  he  was  entering  upon 
his  brilliant  career.  Has  he  written  other  poems  ? 
I  hope  not.  This  masterpiece  immortalizes  him. 
and  should  be  his  one  only ! 

We  follow  where  his  numbers  lead,  and  in 
wonder  and  awe  behold  France  thrilled  to  its 
heart — Paris. 

The  greatest  war-lord  that  ever  lived,  the 
mighty  Emperor  of  many  crowns,  the  hero  of 
France's  boundless  glory,  was  coming  home  to 
the  grave  which  he  had  craved — "among  the 
French  people  whom  he  had  loved  so  well." 

King  Louis  Philippe  had  sent  his  sailor  son, 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  with  his  frigate  "La  Belle 
Poule"  to  St.  Helena  for  the  remains  of  the  Em- 
peror, which  were  exhumed  on  15  October,  1840. 
After  a  voyage  of  forty-three  days.  La  Belle 
Poule  dropped  anchor  before  Cherbourg.  Here 
was  made  a  delay  of  eight  days  in  order  that 
one  hundred  thousand  people  might  view  the 
coffin  of  their  beloved  Emperor.  The  progress 
was  also  interrupted  at  Val  de  la  Haye,  at 
Rouen,  Mantes,  Poissy,  and  other  stages;  but 
finally  reached  Paris,  on  15  December.  Here, 
after  a  rest  under  the  "Arc  de  Triomphe,"  the 
imperial  remains  were  carried  to  their  last  rest- 
ing-place in  the  church  of  the  Invalides.  Twelve 
hundred  thousand  people,  despite  the  severity  of 
the  cold,  had  gathered  to  assist  at  this  imposing 
solemnity. 

To  quote  from  a  French  author,  Amedee  Ga- 
bourd,  "Ceux  qui  ont  assiste  a  cette  ceremonie, 


n'oublieront  jamais  I'impression  profonde  que 
faisait  soudainement  autour  de  lui,  en  passant 
sous  tous  les  regards,  ce  cercueil  imperial  drape 
de  velours  violet,  ce  cercueil  dans  lequel  la  pensee 
pouvait  voir  Napoleon  le  grand,  calme  et  en- 
dormi,  dans  son  costume  de  guerre. 

"Le  Prince  de  Joinville  a  presente  le  corps  au 
Roi  en  disant:  'Sire,  je  vous  presente  le  corps  de 
I'Empereur  Napoleon.  Le  Roi  a  repondu,  en 
elevant  la  voix: 

"  *Je  le  re<;ois  au  nom  de  la  France.  Le  Gen- 
eral Athalin  portait  sur  un  coussin  I'epee  de 
I'Empereur.  II  I'a  donnee  au  Marechal  Soult,  qui 
I'a  remise  au  Roi.  Sa  Majeste  s'est  alors 
adressee  au  General  Bertrand  et  lui  a  dit :  'Gen- 
eral, je  vous  charge  de  placer  la  glorieuse  epee 
de  I'Empereur  sur  son  cercueil.' 

"L'emotion  a  ete,  solennelle,  et  les  regaids  se 
portaient  tour  a  tour  vers  le  corps  et  vers  les 
soldats  mutiles  qui  ont  eu  une  parte  de  cette 
gloire.  Les  vieux  officiers  essuyaient  des  larmes 
le  long  de  leurs'  joues,  et  I'attendrissement  se 
melait  a  I'admiration.     .     .     ." 

The  poet  has  recalled  all  this  to  eye  and  ear : 
the  very  measure  of  the  funeral  march  passes 
into  the  poem : 

"Cold  and  brilliant  streams  the  sunlight  on  the 

wintry  banks  of  Seine, 
Gloriously  the  imperial  city  rears  her  pride  of 

tower  and  fane — 
Solemnly  with  deep  voice  pealeth,  Notre  Dame, 

thine  ancient  chime, 
^linute-guns  the  death-bell  answer  in  the  same 

deep-measured  time. 
On  the  unwonted  stillness  gather  sounds  of  an 

advancing  host. 
As  the  rising  tempest  chafeth  on  St.  Helen's 

far-oflf  coast; 
Nearer  rolls  a  mighty  pageant — clearer  swells 

the  funeral  strain — 
From    the   barrier   arch   of    Neuilly   pours   the 

giant  burial  train. 
Dark  with  eagles  is  the  sunlight — darkly  on  the 

golden  air 
Flap  the  folds  of  faded  standards,  eloquently 

mourning  there — 
O'er  the  pomp  of  glittering  thousands,  like  a 

battle-phantom  flits 
Tattered  flag  of  Jena,  Friedland,  Areola,  and 

Austerlitz." 
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The  Hero  is  coming  with  his  victorious  eagles 
and  captured  standards !  The  flag  of  Areola  re- 
calls the  destruction  of  three  Austrian  armies, 
when,  in  1796,  the  Austrians,  fearing  an  invasion 
by  Napoleon  from  the  Italian  border,  endeavored 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  the  last  fortress 
of  subjugated  Italy  to  fall  into  Napoleon's 
hands. 

The  glorious  victory  of  Austerlitz,  won  by 
Napoleon  in  1805,  meant  the  subjugation  of 
Austria. 

Jena,  fought  in  1806,  another  great  victory  for 
Napoleon,  was  as  ruinous  to  Prussia  as  was 
Austerlitz  to  Austria. 

The  battle  of  Friedland,  in  1807,  finally  con- 
vinced Frederick  William  of  Prussia  that  he  was 
conquered,  and  that  his  country  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  great  French  Emperor. 

Here,  among  his  French  people,  is  again  their 
beloved  Emperor: 

"Eagle-crowned     and     garland-circled,     slowly 

moves  the  stately  car, 
'Mid  a   sea  of  plumes   and  horsemen — all   the 

burial  pomp  of  war- 
Riderless,  a  war-worn  charger  follows  his  dead 

master's  bier — 
Long  since  battle-trumpet  roused  him — he  but 

lived  to  follow  here." 

The  "war-worn  charger"  was  "Jaffa,"  Na- 
poleon's favorite  grey. 

"From  his  grave  'mid  ocean's  dirges,  moaning 
surge  and  sparkling  foam, 

Lo,  the  Imperial  Dead  returneth!  lo,  the  Hero- 
dust  comes  home ! 

He  hath  left  the  Atlantic  island,  lonely  vale  and 
willow  tree, 

'Neath  the  Invalides  to  slumber,  'mid  the  Gallic 
chivalry." 

The  reason  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
not  entombed  at  Saint  Denis  with  the  other  royal- 
ties of  France  is  explained  by  M.  de  Remusat, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  an  address  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  May  12,  1840:  "II  fut 
empereur  et  roi;  il  fut  souverain  legitime  de 
notre  pays.  A  ce  titre,  il  pourrait  etre  inhume 
a  Saint-Denis ;  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  a  Napoleon 
la  sepulture  ordinaire  des  rois.  II  faut  qu'il 
regne  et  commande  encore  dans  I'enceinte  oil 
vont  se  reposer  les  soldats  de  la  patrie,  et  oil 


iront  tou jours  s'inspirer  ceux  qui  seront  appeles 
a  la  defendre.     Son  epee  sera  deposee  sur  sa~ 
tombe.     .  .     Ces  restes   seront  deposes  aux 

Invalides.     .     .     ." 

That  sword  of  the  first  Napoleon  was  taken  to 
South  Africa  by  his  great-nephew,  the  Prince 
Imperial,  used  in  self-defense  as  he  fell  under 
Zulu  spears,  and  was  found  beside  his  dead 
body. 

The  Imperial  Dead  has  reached  his  last  rest- 
ing-place : 

''Glorious    tomb    o'er    glorious  sleepers,  gallant 

fellowship  to  share — 
Paladin   and   Peer   and   Marshal— France,   thy 

noblest  dust  is  there! 
Names  that  light  thy  battle  annals— names  that 

shook  the  heart  of  earth ! 
Stars    in    crimson    War's    horizon — synonymes 

for  martial  worth ! 
Room  within  that  shrine  of  heroes!   place,  pale 

spectres  of  the  past! 
Homage  yield,   ye  battle-phantoms!    Lo,  your 

mightiest  comes  at  last! 
Was  his  course  the  Woe  out-thundered  from 

prophetic  trumpet's  lips? 
Was  his  type  the  ghostly  horseman  shadowed 

in  the  Apocalypse?" 

Na,poleon,  the  brilliant  meteor  among  the  lu- 
minaries of  this  earth,  said  of  himself  to  the 
Duke  of  Istria— "Je  ne  suis  que  I'instrument  de 
la  Providence.  Aussi  longtemps  qu'elle  aura 
besoin  de  moi,  elle  me  conservera ;  quand  je  ne 
lui  serai  plus  utile,  elle  me  brisera  comme  un 
verre." 

Who  follow  him  to  the  open  grave? — 

"Gray-haired   soldiers  gather  round  him,  relics 

of  an  age  of  war. 
Followers  of  the  Victor-Eagle,  when  his  flight 

was  wild  and  far: 
Men  who  panted  in  the  death-strife  on  Rod- 

rigo's  bloody  ridge. 
Hearts  that  sickened  at  the  death-shriek  from 

the  Russians'  shattered  bridge  ; 


Men  who  heard  the  immortal  war-cry  of  the 

wild  Egyptian  fight — 
'Forty  centuries  o'erlook  us  from  yon  Pyramid's 

grey  height!' 
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They  who  heard  the  moans  of  Jaffa,  and  the 
breach  of  Acre  knew — 

They  who  rushed  their  foaming  war-steeds  on 
the  squares  of  Waterloo — 

They  who  loved  him — they  who  feared  him — 
they  who  in  his  dark  hour  fled — 

Round  the  mighty  burial  gather,  spellbound  by 
the  awful  dead ! 

Churchmen  —  Princes  —  Statesmen  —  Warri- 
ors— all  a  kingdom's  chief  array. 

And  the  Fox  stands — crowned  Mourner — by 
the  Eagle's  hero-clay !" 

Well  does  our  French  author,  Gabourd,  men- 
tion that  these  "gray-haired  Soldiers,"  Napo- 
leon's veterans,  shared  alternately  with  the  fu- 
neral car,  the  intense  regard  of  the  proudly  sor- 
rowing French  people.  In  two  battles  with  Wel- 
lington they  had  won,  and  at  last  lost  Rodrigo,  in 
1812.  The  end  of  that  year  in  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  they  knew  "the  Russians'  shattered 
bridge"  when  crossing  th€  Beresina  River,  which 
engulfed  twelve  thousand  of  "the  grand  army." 

They  had  won  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids ; 
they  had  survived  the  pest-house  at  Jaffa,  and 
had  hopelessly  turned  from  the  siege  of  Acre,  in 
1798;  then,  for  seventeen  years,  innumerable 
glorious  victories  were  theirs,  until  181 5  brought 
the  British  "squares  of  Waterloo" ! — Waterloo 
to  them  all,  and  St.  Helena  to  their  idolized  Em- 
peror. "They  who  loved  him"  were  permitted 
to  share  his  last  exile,  headed  by  General  Ber- 
trand,  had  again  journeyed  to  St.  Helena  that 
they  might  share  with  the  Prince  de  Joinville  the 
privilege  of  bringing  back  to  France  their  im- 
mortal hero. 

The  "Eagle's  hero-clay"  is  consigned  to  the 
tomb : 

"But  the  last  high  rite  is  paid  him,  and  the  last 
deep  knell  is  rung — 

And  the  cannons'  iron  voices  have  their  thun- 
der-requiem sung — 

And,  'mid  banners  idly  drooping,  silent  gloom 
and  mouldering  state, 

Shall  the  Trampler  of  the  world  upon  the  judg- 
ment-trumpet wait. 

Yet  his  ancient  foes  had  given  him  nobler 
monumental  pile, 

Where  the  everlasting  dirges  moaned  around 
the  burial  Isle — 


Pyramid   upheaved   by   Ocean    in   his   loneliest 

wilds  afar, 
For  the  War-King  thunder-stricken   from  his 

fiery  battle-car !" 

What  a  sublime  climax  is  this  last  stanza! 
The  "nobler  monumental  pile" — what  a  thought! 

His  "ancient  foes"  have  well  atoned  for  the 
privations  of  "Longwood"  and  the  brutality  of 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  by  welcoming  to  a  home  jn 
England  the  exiled  Napoleon  III.,  his  Empress, 
and  his  son,  the  late  Prince  Imperial. 

If  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,  what 
meed  of  praise  may  we  not  bestow  upon  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Funeral  of  Napoleon" — our  Ca- 
nadian Chief  Justice  Haggarty! 

Idris. 


iftance  and  Hmg  (Etitoatti. 

By  Gabriel  Hanotaux. 

•^^HE  time  has  not  yet  come  to  pass  judgment 
^^  on  the  person  and  reign  of  Edward  VII. 
Nevertheless,  since  I  have  been  asked  to 
record  at  least  an  impression,  I  shall  try  to  put 
on  paper  a  rapid  note  of  the  figure  presented  by 
the  King  and  accomplished  gentleman  whom 
England  has  lost.  In  my  opinion  the  political 
acts  of  Edward  VII.  are  explained  by  this  char- 
acteristic feature  of  his  personality :  he  brought 
a  certain  elegance,  a  certain  humanity  into  the 
relations  of  men  and  peoples. 

If  we  in  France  can  never  forget  "le  Prince 
de  Galles,"  it  is  not  only  because  the  Prince  of 
Wales  liked  to  live  in  Paris,  knew  Paris,  was,  in 
our  meaning  of  the  word,  "un  Parisien" ;  it  is 
because  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  becoming  King, 
did  not  forget  Paris.  He  remained  still  faithful 
to  the  sentiment  of  his  youth,  a  fidelity  which 
distinguishes  him  from  other  Sovereigns  and 
other  statesmen.  It  was  his  nature,  moreover, 
to  introduce  into  affairs  of  State  that  note  of 
loyalty,  of  trustworthiness,  and  of  correctness, 
wl  ich  makes  the  "galant  homme."  First,  then, 
let  us  define  King  Edward  as  a  man  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  himself  and  his  friends. 

This  shade  of  uprightness  and  refinement,  this 
cordial  simplicity  which  is  supremely  elegant  be- 
cause it  is  supremely  natural,  enabled  the  King, 
on  ascending  the  throne,  to  render  a  first  great 
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service  to  his  country.  It  may  be  confessed  to- 
day that,  at  the  close  of  the  unforgettable  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  England  was  enclosed,  and, 
Sib  we  say  in  France,  cornered  (rencogne)  in  her 
"splendid  isolation."  No  longer  as  young  as  she 
was,  the  country  held  aloof  somewhat  haughtily 
and  arrogantly,  though,  to  be  sure,  there  was 
m.uch  virtue,  and  some  stiffness  as  well,  in  this 
attitude  of  middle-class  severity. 

It  was  King  Edward,  our  "Prince  de  Galles," 
who  thawed  the  frozen  heart  of  old  England. 
He  broke  the  ice  in  political  relations  and  in  po- 
litical customs.  And  I  would  add,  to  express 
my  whole  idea  at  once,  that  in  this  achievement 
his  education  as  Parisian  and  as  friend  of  France 
played  no  small  part.  They  say  of  him :  "He 
loved  France."  Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  all  to 
love  France:  not  everyone  may  approach  Co- 
rinth. To  love  France  needs  a  refinement  of 
taste,  a  sense  of  moderation,  a  delicacy  of  soul, 
a  touch  of  imagination  and  of  irony  which  can- 
not be  acquired.  It  demands,  moreover,  a  large 
indulgence,  for  we  are  full  of  sins ;  much  gentle- 
ness, for  we  are  often  disconcerting;  in  a  word, 
a  special  and  sincere  understanding  of  the  true 
meaning  of  life,  which  is  often  lacking  even  in 
the  most  distinguished  minds,  in  the  strongest 
characters,  in  the  most  generous  hearts. 

This  notable  predisposition  of  his  youth  had 
a  decisive  influence  upon  the  actions  of  the 
Sovereign.  When  Edward  VII.  became  King 
he  asked  England  to  descend  from  the  pinnacle 
on  which  she  was  placed  and  persuaded  her  to 
enter  into  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  obedience  to  the  example  set  by  his  own  ac- 
cessible and  human  character. 

And  it  was  time.  It  was  time  the  works  of 
the  political  machine  were  oiled.  King  Edward 
did  it,  nimbly,  zvithout  seeming  to  he  about  it, 
in  his  habitual  way.  We  do  not  know  how  it 
was  done,  but  it  was  done.  We  saw  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  the  Transvaal,  we  saw  mat- 
ters settled  between  Russia  and  Japan,  we  saw 
the  embitterment  in  the  relations  with  France 
lessen  and  Fashoda  turn  into  the  "entente  cor- 
diale."  No  one  doubts  that  this  sudden  change 
was  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  King  Ed- 
ward. It  is  an  established  fact  to-day  that  when 
King  Edward  resolved  to  pay  his  famous  visit 
to  Paris^ — which  was  dtecisive  for  the  new  orien- 
tation of  "alliances"  and  "friendships" — he  an- 


nounced his  intention  first,  in  person,  to  Presi- 
dent Loubet,  and  that  the  Governments  of  the 
two  countries  heard  of  the  project  only  after- 
,  wards.  Then  it  was  we  recognized  that  the 
King  of  England  had  not  forgotten  the  pref- 
erences of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Nor  was  the  sentiment  which  animated  him 
thus  to  act  limited  to  the  relations  of  France  and 
England.  King  Edward  infusedi  with  it  the 
whole  scheme  of  international  politics,  and  thus 
rendtered  an  invaluable  service  not  only  to  the 
two  countries  but  also  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  true  "arbiter  of  elegance,"  he  introduced 
into  Europe  the  rule,  borrowed,  I  may  say,  from 
the  code  of  men  of  the  world,  that  there  are 
things  which  are  done,  and  things  which  are  not 
dic-ne.  I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  that  he  was 
able  to  make  this  rute  triumph  in  his  own  life- 
time :  if  it  ever  becomes  generally  adopted  it 
will  base  peace  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
good'  society,  and  we  have  not  yet  reached  that 
point.  But  he  did  help  to  revive  the  rule  at  a 
time  when  it  was  generally  forgotten,  and  once 
more  to  spread  it  abroad  in  the  world. 

The  Emperor  William  and  King  Edward  have 
sometimes  been  placed  in  opposition  to  one  an- 
other. I  think  this  is  wrong;  there  are  more 
similarities  than  dissimilarities  between  uncle 
and  nephew;  both  are  of  the  blood  of  these 
"English  women"  of  whom  Bismarck  was  wont 
to  speak  so  bitterly.  The  veritable  "antagonist" 
of  King  Edward  is  not  William ;   it  is  Bismarck. 

Prodigious  realist  that  he  was,  Bismarck  took 
nothing  into  consideration  but  his  own  interests, 
his  own  passions,  his  own  prejudices.  He 
trampled  on  everything  else,  and  had  his  method 
been  perpetuated,  the  world  would  have  rapidly 
returned  to  intolerable  dissension  and  inexpiable 
vengeance. 

Can  nations  be  manacled  by  a  conquest  of 
brass  as  people  are  imprisoned  in  a  cage  of 
iron?  Can  hearts  be  rent  as  agreements  are 
torn  up?  Does  there  exist  in  the  world  a  will, 
an  intelligence,  sure  enough  of  itself  to  recur 
relentlessly  to  the  violent  methods  of  the  In- 
quisition? Is  the  law  of  the  strongest  to  be  the 
the  last  word  in  history  ?  We  were  not  far  from 
thinking  so  in  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  do  not  think  so  quite  as  much  to- 
day. In  this  the  reign  of  King  Edward  worthily 
opened  the  twentieth  century.     It  was  enough 
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for  him,  with  his  exquisite  sense  of  good'  taste 
and  of  gH3od  tone,  to  point  out:  "Cela  ne  se  fait 
pas — that  is  not  done." 

Thus,  in  the  crisis  through  which  she  is  pass- 
ing, and  which  is  perhaps  only  a  crisis  of  trans- 
formation and  rejuvenation,  England  has  pre- 
served a  moral  authority  which,  if  the  need 
arises,  may  be  very  precious,  and  with  this  au- 
thority she  inculcates  a  closer  comimunion  with 
other  peoples,  a  more  complete  association  with 
the  world's  history.  Imbued  more  intimately 
with  French  thought,  she  proclaims  to  the  world 
this  liberal  doctrine,  which  has  now  regained  its 
full  radiance,  and  wihch  will  doubtless  awaken 
in  other,  even  the  most  stubborn,  peoples,  Hke 
emotions  and  evolutions. 

England  exercises  a  great  fascination.  We 
cut  our  opinions  and  our  coats  in  the  English 
fashion.  King  Edward  contributed  not  a  little 
to  that  habit.  But,  in  addition  to  the  cut  of  his 
clothes,  he  imposed  something  very  different 
upon  us — namely,  a  taste  for  moderation  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  which  thus,  in  default  of  a 
more  finished  work,  lends  to  his  figure  a  very 
definite  character  of  nobility  and  grandeur. 

From  these  considerations  it  likewise  results 
that  the  influence  of  King  Edward  was  certainly 
pacific.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  he 
ever  conceived  the  brutal  idea  of  coming  to 
blows  and  of  settling  possible  difficulties  by  cer- 
tain disasters.  If,  at  one  moment,  things  looked 
otherwise,  it  is  because  events  outran  his  will 
or  his  conception.  He  had  too  great  a  sense  of 
convention  to  have  recourse  to  the  arbitrament 
of  force  without  an  absolute  necessity. 

But  in  virtue  of  this  same  wisdom  and  tact  he 
understood  that  the  courteous  gentleman  who 
wishes  to  make  himself  respected  must  be  strong. 
England,  which  had  no  need  of  this  lesson,  re- 
ceived it  and  will  cherish  it :  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  it  is  a  stimulating  comfort.  Even  though 
no  provocation  will  be  given,  the  world  will  be 
ready  for  everything.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  may 
say  it  is  perhaps  this  fact  which  appears  clearest 
in  the  darkness  which  always  prevails  at  the 
dawn  of  new  reigns. 

After  King  Edward  the  gentleman.  King 
George  the  sailor  will  assure  the  endurance  of 
England's  greatness.  Thus  England  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  poise  and  progress  of  hu- 
mane civilization.     The  influence  of  King  Exl»- 


wardi  will  endure,  and  the  policy  upon  which  he 
has  left  his  impress  will  continue  to  prevail.  The 
son  who  has  succeeded  to  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities has  succeeded  also  to  his  traditions  and 
methods.  There  will  be  no  departure  from  that 
frank  and)  friendly  relationship  which  the  sym- 
pathetic genius  of  King  Edward  established,  and 
to  the  consolidation  of  which  he  devoted  the  best 
energies  of  his  life. 


tlTlie  Science  of  ^oettp  and  tje  Pi&ilo0op|)p 
ot  language. 

By  Reverend  A.  O'M alley. 

Jn^R.  MAXIM  HUDSON  has  recently  re- 

X.IU  galed  a  wondering  world  with  the 
dainty  dish  of  poetry.  He  has,  indeed, 
said  many  things — and  some  of  them  very  well. 
He  has  exploited  the  areas  of  the  mind,  and  for 
miles  around,  and  seems  to  want  only  one  thing 
— ^he  is  no  miner  of  poetry.  It  is  highly  admir- 
able though,  not,  indeed,  as  a  work,  but  as  a 
barometer.  It  indicates  the  aptitude  or  the  ap- 
petite of  the  man  to  make  mofe  than  guns,  ex- 
plosives, smokeless  powder:  to  have  larger 
sympathies  than  the  little  field  he  has  special- 
ized and  in  which  he  excells,  nay,  is  even  fa- 
mous. But  to  walk  right  into  the  Grove  or  the 
Porch  or  to  Mount  Parnassus  and  stand  with 
Mercury  on  the  mountain  top  and  dictate  and  in- 
vite criticism^ — that  is  daring  indeed.  The  Muses 
are  very  exclusive  folk;  they  got  their  offices 
and  their  euphemistic  names  from  a  very 
haughty  race ;  they  are  very  select  in  their  com- 
pany and  choose  with  rare  and  searching  care 
their  acolytes  and  thurifers;  they  will  not  brook 
invasion,  and  usurpers  always  fail.  Time  in- ' 
variably  winds  the  ivy  about  the  brow  of  their 
favorite  sons  and  daughters. 

Minds  may  be  mapped  off  as  countries  are; 
they  may  be  put  in  hemispheres  and  provinces, 
and  really,  like  peoples,  by  constant  residence 
they  soon  get  a  dialect  of  their  own  and  get 
little  sympathy  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  are  practical,  political,  and  financial  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  other,  the  poetic,  the  artistic, 
and  subHme.  This  distinction  is  real  and  ob- 
jective and  we  may  not  quarrel  with  the  fact. 
Booth  and  McCullough  were  actors,  they  were 
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also  idiots.  That  was  a  necessary  part  of  them. 
They  did  not  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  the  passion 
tore  them  to  tatters,  and  very  .often  the  audience, 
too.  Mr.  Conkling,  their  sometime  manager, 
easily  admits  that  it  was  much  more  difficult  to. 
manage  them  than  their  business.  At  least,  on 
one  occasion,  a  miner  in  the  west  promised  to 
shoot  Mr.  Booth  and  produced  the  apparatus,  if 
he  persisted  in  the  villainies  of  the  lago.  The 
actor,  quite  sane,  in  danger  of  death,  amid 
tumultuous  applause,  relieved  the  nervous  strain 
he  had  spelled  the  audience  with,  by  gra- 
ciously acknowledging  the  ingenuous,  if  un- 
schooled, compliment.  Brownson  said  Webster's 
Bunker  Hill  oration  would  have  been  an  im- 
mortal masterpiece  were  it  not  for  one  word. 
Irving  was  an  odd  man,  a  drean^ier.  Shakespeare 
got  away  from  Ann  Hathaway  and  took  to  writ- 
ing the -fiercest  tragedies  that  ever  fell  from,  the 
pen  of  man.  Byron  and  Carlyle  were  misogonic. 
Goldsmith,  Shelley  and  Keats  were  misanthro- 
pic wanderers.  Newman  was  on  the  water — a 
troubled  sea  in  more  ways  than  one — when  he 
wrote  "Kindly  Light."  Challenged  for  one  word 
or  phrase  in  it,  he  quoted  Keble  and  said  he 
could  not  and  need  not  explain  what  thought 
ravished  him  as  he  wrote.  That  is  very  near  a 
definition  of  poetry.  Some  fool,  his  name  is  not 
notable,  although  considerable  enough  in  his  own 
country,  added  a  verse  to  "Lead  Thou  Me  On" 
and  gained  for  his  pains  the  eternal  obloquy  of  a 
horrified  people.  He  was  surely  no  poet.  Jef- 
fries called  forth  a  stinging  satire,  "English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers" ;  Brownson  cynic- 
ally classes  a  notable  Frenchman  as  the  rhyme- 
ster and  son  of  the  great  poet."  Poetry  is  tem- 
perament. Poetry  is  ecstasy.  Poetry  is  Art,  so  is 
music,  oratory,  prophecy,  and  painting.  .  It  is 
something  more  than  expression,  but  it  necessar- 
ily implies  a  medium.  Widely  it  may  be  language, 
gesture,  or  ritual,  but  strictly  verse  is  the  vehicle. 
Insight  is  the  essence,  art  is  an  accident.  The 
vulgar  perversely  invert  this  order  and  labor  long 
and  learnedly  to  write  poetry,  as  many  pound 
pianos  to  make  musip ;  but  endless  repetition  will 
never  produce  the  poet,  the  orator,  or  the  artist. 
Music  is  sound;  but  it  is  more,  it  is  soul,  so  is 
poetry,  so  is  oratory,  and  the  rest.  Get  it  one  can't. 
"Poeta  nascitur  non  fit,"  is  the  anathema  that  has 
made  much  heresy,  but  the  ambitious  must  sub- 
mit.    How  far  does  language  serve  the  states- 


man? how  far  the  prophet?  how  far  the  poet? 
not  so  far  as  foresight,  not  so  far  as  vision,  not 
so  far  as  ecstasy.  Why  should  we  arrange  Ho- 
mer, Shakespeare,  Dante,  Milton,  in  this  order  ? 
Not  for  language  nor  for  learning.  Ben  John- 
son would  then  class  well  with  them  but  he  does 
not— faute  de  don  divin. 

Metaphysic  is  a  nice  Greek  word  and  sounds 
a  little  like  Mesapotamia,  so  sonorous  is  it  as  it 
falls  on  the  ear.  It  has  angered  many  a  man  who 
could  swap  horses  crossing  a  stream,  but  who 
could  not  see  the  noumena  of  nature  behind  the 
veil  of  the  phenomenal.  It  is  said  that  both 
Goethe  and  Voltaire  sent  the  shafts  of  their  sar- 
casm after  the  word  and  the  thing.  "I  know  as 
much  of  it  as  my  master  does — nothing  at  all" — 
has  come  down  as  their  dictum.  Many  another 
has  said  the  same  as  he  wrestled  his  first  year 
with  th*e  categories  and  predicaments  of  Aristotle^ 
and  many,  but  not  all,  have  afterwards  revised 
that  edition  of  their  dicta.  Peasants  are  often 
poets,  and  many  a  rude,  illiterate  Milton  rests  in 
God's  acre,  unknown  to  fame,  who  otherwise  and 
elsewhere  would  have  scaled  the  Alpine  peaks  of 
the  world's  literature.  They  have  metaphysical 
insight  but  they  know  it  not.  They  see  being, 
causality,  and  relation,  but  they  know  not  these 
terms  and  could  not  perchance  spell  them;  they 
see  from  the  other  side,  the  overhead,  the  under 
foot  of  things;  they  see  the  abstracts  and  uni- 
versals  and  aptly  alchemize  them  in  rhyme,  but 
science  they  have  not.  Now  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  scientist  who  feels  .the  afflatus,  a  desire 
that  will  not  down,  and  essays  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery of  the  indefinable  charm  of  poetry  and  make 
it  an  open  avenue  for  every  persistent  aspirant 
to  fame? 

We  had  almost  forgotten  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim. 
"Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam"  would  not  do  him 
any  harm.  Look  at  this  definition.  "Poetry  is 
the  expression  of  insensuous  thought,  in  sen- 
suous terms  by  artistic  trope  and  the  dignifica- 
tion  of  thought  by  analogical  articulated  im- 
agery." These  words  are  all  found  in  the  dic- 
tionary, no  doubt,  but  insensuous  thought,  dig- 
nification  of  thought,  analogical  imagery — seem 
extremely  unhappy  to  us.  We  wager  Mr.  Maxim 
is  no  musician.  He  has  no  sense  of  the  harmony 
of  sweet  sounds,  he  seems  to  enjoy  sweet  bells 
all  jangled  and  out  of  tune,  else  he  never  would 
have  penned  these  lines.    He  does  not  pretend  to 
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be  a  poet  and  we  are  even  sorry  that  he  essays 
to  pose  in  prose.  We  would  advise  him  to  stick 
to  powder,  guns  and  explosives  and  not  try  to 
exploit  either  poetry  or  prose,  or  he  may  explode 
the  fair  fame  he  now  so  deservedly  enjoys. 


ma  and  i^umour. 

^lyrtj  IT,  according  to  its  original  meaning 
^^^  from  Wissen,  to  know,  signifies 
knowledge,  but  it  has  extended  its 
meaning  so  as  to  signify,  also,  that  faculty  of 
the  mind  by  which  knowledge  or  truth  is  per- 
ceived. The  first  property  of  wit,  as  an  exer- 
tion of  the  intellect,  is  that  it  be  spontaneous 
and  instinctive ;  forced  wit  is  no  wit.  Applica- 
tion, observation,  and  experience  may  endow 
one  with  erudition,  but  the  sprite,  wit,  without 
effort  or  reflection^  seizes  with  an  eagle  eye,  that 
which  frequently  escapes  the  notice  of  the  deep 
thinker. 

Genuine  wit  may  be  compared  to  a  kaleido- 
scope ;  the  former  affords  us  pleasurable  and 
joyable  sensations  without  enabling  us  to  real- 
ize that  we  have  derived  any  particular  benefit 
therefrom.  It  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning;  its 
illuminations  endure  not ;  they  are  perishable, 
transient,  and  evanescent;  seen  for  a  moment, 
then  lost  to  the  view.  The  lat*^er  gives  us  not 
only  pleasure,  but  it  is  also  practicable ;  it  en- 
ables manufacturers  and  artificers  to  get  fresh 
ideas  and  new  and  pleasing  designs. 

He  who  tries  to  amuse  the  company  he  is  in, 
by  his  good  nature,  is  generally  beloved ;  he 
who  endeavors  to  entertain  them  by  his  good 
sense,  is  esiteemed;  but  he  who  aims  to  be  al- 
ways witty  usually  loses  his  aim,  which  is,  to  be 
admired.  Although  wit  may  be  pleasing  for  a 
time,  one  becomes  wearied  by  its  too  frequent 
use.  Like  a  coquette  it  is  pleasing  for  a  short 
season,  but  no  one  will  court  her  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  her  his  guiding  star,  his  life-com- 
panion. 

Humor  is  a  species  of  wit  which  flows  from 
personal  temperament.  We  often  hear  people 
using  the  expressions,  good  humor,  bad  humor, 
etc.,  but  do  the  speakers  ever  think,  or  do  they 
know  the  true  meaning  of  those  expressions? 
They  were  formerly  a  theory  of  medicine,  and 
were   supposed  to  be  the   four  principal   mois- 


tures or  humours  in  the  body,  on  the  proportion 
of  which  the  disposition  of  mind  and  body  de- 
pended. According  to  the  physicians  of  former 
times,  the  four  humours  of  man  were  blood, 
choler,  phlegm,  and  melancholy. 

Humor,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally 
used  in  our  day,  means  the  general  turn  or  tem- 
per of  the  mind,  disposition,  or  temporary  incli- 
nation, caprice,  whim  and  fancy ;  it  also  signi- 
fies a  talent  for  kindly  pleasantry  or  jocularity. 

Wit  is  more  spontaneous  in  the  young  than  in 
the  aged ;  but  no  matter  what  years  a  person 
may  have  attained,  if  he  possess  this  character- 
istic, as  a  natural  gift,  he  should  strive  to  culti- 
vate it,  but  only  as  a  help  in  mirthful  conversa- 
tion, and  not  to  use  it  at  all  times;  to  all  per- 
sons, or  on  all  occasions.  In  conversation,  hu- 
mor is  more  than  wit,  easiness  more  than  knowl- 
edge. 

To  the  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle  has  been  uni- 
versally conceded  the  laurel.  Irish  wit  is  in- 
variably clever  and  tactful,  happy  and  mirthful. 
It  springs  forth,  like  water  from  a  fountain, 
fresh,  joyous,  sparkling;  glistening  ever  in 
God's  sunshine,  emanating  from  pure  hearts  and 
clean  lips.  One  will  very  seldom  find  a  witty 
Irishman  perverting  this  birthright,  or  using 
this  gift  in  a  bitter  or  sarcastic  way. 

Wit,  as  distinguished  from  humor,  may  be  a 
single  brilliant  thought;  while  humor  runs  in  a 
vein ;  it  is  not  an  impressive,  but  a  uniform  and 
pleasing  flow  of  wit.  In  comparing  wit  and 
humor,  Swift  happily  says: 

For  sure  by  wit  is  chiefly  meant 

Applying  well  what  we  invent. 

What  humor  is,  not  all  the  tribe  ■ 

Of  logic-mongers  can  describe. 

Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 

Unhelped  by  practice,  books,  or  art. 

Ethel  O'Rourke. 


There  are  persons  who  are  neither  beautiful 
nor  clever  and  yet  their  presence  is  like  a  bene- 
diction, for  they  possess  the  happy  faculty  of 
scattering  sunshine  in  the  dark  places  and  mak- 
ing glad  the  gloomiest  atmosphere.  Light- 
bearers  they  deserve  to  be  called.  They  have 
learned  to  accept  life  as  God'  sends  it  to  them,  and 
to  cheer  with  a  smile  the  path  of  others. 
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The  Christmas  angels  are  chanting  the  old 
hymn  once  more — the  wondrous  story  of  the 
Christ-Child's  coming — and  a  new  happiness 
descends  upon  the  world  on  this  Feast  of  Chris- 
tian joy,  for  beside  the  light  of  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem all  other  festive  glories  pale  into  insig- 
nificance; and  hearts  gladdened  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  God's  promise,  feel  the  peace  which  only 
the  birth  of  a  Redeemer  could  inspire. 

During  this  season  of  kindly  thought  when 
joyousness  of  soul  moves  us  to  deeds  of  love,  let 
no  innate  selfishness  curb  the  generous  impulse, 
rather  let  the  beautiful  Christmas  spirit  reveal 
itself  in  us  through  our  thoughtfulness  for  the 
needy  in  their  mute  appeal  for  help,  our  care  for 
the  careworn,  our  earnest  endeavor  to  bring 
sunshine  to  darkened  lives — light  to  the  lustre- 
less eyes  of  the  sorely  tried,  who  see  so  little  of 
joy  in  their  hard  lot  at  this  iblessed  Christmas- 
tide. 

« 

Kelmscott  House,  Hammersmith,  the  home  of 
William  Morris,  which  is  to  come  into  the  mar- 


ket, had  its  eailier  associations  with  a  Queen 
Consort  of  England,  Catharine  of  Braganza, 
writes  the  London  Tablet.  To  Queen  Catharine, 
indeed,  Morris  owed  the  elms  in  the  garden  that 
so  delighted  him ;  for  Hammersmith  was  the 
Queen's  manor,  and  her  banqueting  hall  stood 
hard  by  Kelmscott  House.  It  was,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  the  friendly  offices  of  Charles 
II. 's  Queen  that  Hammersmith  became  a  favor- 
ite Catholic  quarter  in  those  disturtbed  times. 
Her  Majesty  established  there  the  little  colony 
of  "English  Virgins"  of  the  Institute  of  Mary, 
founded  by  Mary  Ward,  which  had  come  to  Lon- 
don some  years  previously  from  the  Mother 
House  at  Munich,  under  the  leadership  of. 
Frances  Bedingfield.  The  nuns  kept  at  Ham- 
mersmith a  boarding-school  for  Catholic  girls, 
and  disarmed  suspicion  by  laying  aside  their 
conventual  dress  for  the  ordinary  lay  attire  of 
the  matron  of  the  iperiodi — attire  worn  by  the 
Religious  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in 
England.  All  precautions  notwithstanding,  their 
intrepid  Superior  was  hailed  before  the  magis- 
trates, whom,  however,  she  favorably  impressed 
by  her  firm  and  prudent  answers.  The  influence 
of  her  family  secured  Mother  Bedingfield's  ac- 
quittal, with  the  injunction — ''no  longer  to  keep 
a  chaplain  or  instruct  youth."  But  the  Hammer- 
smith nuns  continued  to  do  both ;  and  managed, 
moreover,  to  escape  further  molestation. 

In  the  time  of  James  II.,  Queen  Catharine 
stayed  mUch  in  her  country  house  at  Hammer- 
smith, enjoying  the  society  of  the  nuns,  who 
lived  under  her  protection  in  the  adjoining  con- 
vent. Here  it  was  that  Bishop  Bonaventure 
Gififard  closed,  in  1734,  his  long  life,  with  its 
memories  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Revolution,  and  the  advent  of  the  House 
of  Hanover;  and  here,  too,  was  Challoner,  six 
years  later,  consecrated  as  Coadjutor  to  Bishop 
Benjamin  Petre,  Giffard's  successor.  In  Chal- 
loner's  time,  the  house  next  to  the  nuns'  was  the 
country-seat   of   the    Portuguese   Ambassador — 
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as  M.  de  Soveral  may  hear  with  much  envy — so 
that  they  were  safe  from  the  spying  of  any  but 
the  ever- friendly  eyes  of  Portugal.  During  the 
Gordon  Riots,  the  convent  was  marked  for  de- 
struction, fcut  was  saved,  as  is  gravely  said,  by 
some  one  passing  word  among  the  mob  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  educated  there !  The 
nuns  were  hidden  for  the  nonce  in  the  houses  of 
neighboring  tradespeople.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  convent  became  the 
home  of  the  English  Benedictine  nuns,  exiled 
from  Dunkirk  by  the  French  Revolution.  There 
were  then  but  three  nuns  of  the  whole  commun- 
ity left.  The  Hammersmith  convent  has  never 
kft  Catholic  hands;  for,  at  a  later  date,  it  was 
known  as  St.  Thomas'  Seminary,  and  now  again 
has  become  a  convent  school,  its  present  owners 
being  the  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 


One  who  was  present  narrates  an  affecting  ac- 
count of  the  mournful  gathering  of  the  Bourbons 
at  Wood  Norton,  on  the  night  of  King  Manoel's 
arrival  at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  "Philippe  VIII.  of  France." 

"It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  motor-cars 
in  which  the  royal  fugitives  travelled  from 
Evesham,  passed  the  golden  gates  and  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  Wood  Norton.  The  night  was 
cold  and  dark,  the  surroundings,  cheerless.  No 
welcoming  voice  was  raised  at  the  gates  and  no 
one  hastened  to  greet  them  at  the  door. 

Almost  alone  in  the  hall  stood,  stately  and  dig- 
nified, the  Comtesse  de  Paris,  mother  of  Queen 
Ameha  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  grand- 
mother of  King  Manoel,  the  woman  who,  by  her 
great  wealth  and  strength  of  character,  has  done 
everything  to  keep  alive  the  Bourbon  hopes,  and 
by  her  courtesy  and  kindness  has  awakened  the 
affection  of  the  English  people  among  whom  her 
son  has  made  his  home. 

Upon  this  grande  dame  the  blow  has  fallen 
heavily.     To  her  the  revolution  in  Portugal  has 


meant  the  shattering  of  one  more  illusion,  the 
death  of  another  hope. 

With  outstretched  hands  she  greeted  her 
daughter  and  kissed  her  on  both  cheeks.  Then, 
turning  to  King  Manoel,  with  tears  falling  un- 
restrainedly down  her  cheeks,  the  old  lady 
kissed  the  boy  who  has  lost  his  kingdom,  and, 
in  a  heart-broken  voice,  bade  him  welcome.  For 
all  it  was  a  moment  of  profound  emotion. 

Very  little  was  said  by  any  of  the  members  of 
this  sad  family  gathering.  Wearied  by  their 
voyage  and  long  railway  journey,  the  travellers 
sat  down  to  a  light  repast,  and  then  letired  for 
the  night.  There  was  no  conclave,  no  discus- 
sion of  what  has  been  or  what  may  be.  Soon 
after  midnight,  the  lights  in  the  house  went  out, 
and  Wood  Norton  relapsed  again  into  silence 
and  darkness. 

This  morning  the  Ijousehold  awoke  late.  The 
laddes  of  the  party  remained  in  their  rooms,  but 
King  Manoel  and  his  two  uncles,  the  Duke  of 
Oporto,  brother  of  the  murdered  Dom  Carlos; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Queen 
Amelia ;  went  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  grounds  and 
entered  the  museum,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans displays  the  finest  private  collection  of 
sporting  trophies  in  this  country.  The  boy  King 
has  yet  had  no  time,  and  is  said  to  have  little 
inclination,  for  sport.  Still,  he  found  an  inter- 
est in  Polar  bears  and  African  lions,  and  so  tht 
time  passed  until  the  whole  party  met  again  for 
a  simple  dejeuner  at  noon. 

After  lunch,  the  Comtesse  de  Paris  and  Queen 
Amelia  went  with  the  King  to  the  gun  house, 
where  the  Duke  keeps  an  arsenal  in  miniature. 
Later,  the  Queen  mother  motored  round  the  vil- 
lages in  the  neighborhood  of  Wood  Norton,  her 
Majesty  recalling  the  happier  days  of  her  girl- 
hood, when  she  rode  and  hunted  in  this  country- 
side. 

For  King  Manoel  the  afternoon  passed  sadly 
and  quietly.  He  wandered  about  the  grounds, 
sometimes  alone,  occasionally  with  the  Duke  of 
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Orleans.     His  air  was  still  dejected  and  his  face 
pale. 

Of  all  the  servants  who  did  his  bidding,  less 
than  a  month  ago,  there  only  remains  a  faithful 
valet.    To  him  he  is  a  hero  still." 
* 

It  is  our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of  our 
dear  Mother  Narcissi  Lacey,  at  Loreto  Convent, 
Toronto.  After  ten  years  of  faithful  labor  in 
the  vineyardi  of  the  religious  life,  God  took  her 
home  to  her  reward  on  the  thirtieth  of  October. 
Just  previous  to  her  death  she  was  teaching  in 
St.  Michael's  Separate  school.  The  children  un- 
der her  instruction  were  devoted  to  her  and 
looked  up  to  her  calm,  courageous  spirit  for 
guidance  and  strength.  She  had  charge  also  of 
the  Sodality  in  that  parish,  and  her  painstaking 
zeal  won  for  her  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
many  whom  she  had  impressed  for  good.  "No 
man  or  woman  can  be  really  strong,  gentle,  pure, 
and  good  without  the  world  being  better  for  it, 
without  somebody  being  helped  and  comforted 
by  the  very  existence  of  that  goodness."  There 
is  strength  in  this  thought  for  the  weary  who 
are  still  bravely  fighting  life's  warfare, — strength 
and  consolation  for  the  dying  who  are  passing 
from  the  toiling  earth,  and  for  the  ReHgious 
who  has  given  all  she  had  to  give  to  spread  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  upon  the  earth.  There  is  a 
psalm  and  voice  of  melody  that  surpasseth  un- 
derstanding. She  shall  shine  like  the  stars  for 
all  eternity  because  she  hath  instructed  others 
unto  justice. 

We  extend  sincere  sympathy  to  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  M.  M.  Narcisse. 
* 

Sister  Josephine,  of  Loreto  Convent,  Wood- 
lawn,  Chicago,  111.,  in  charge  of  St.  Bride's  Pa- 
rochial School,  7839  Bond  Avenue,  displayed 
heroism,  yesterday,  such  as  brought  knighthood 
to  men  of  old,  when  she  corralled  a  mad  bulldog 
which  ran  into  her  schoolroom,  and  kept  the  rav^ 


ing  beast  under  her  desk  while  forty  little -chil- 
dren marched  out  of  the  building  to  safety. 

The  brute,  racing  about  the  schoolroom,  with 
foam  dripping  from  his  jaws  and  uttering  wolf- 
ish cries,  spread  panic  among  the  children,  and 
several  serious  prostrations  resulted. 

As  the  animal  came  toward  her,  Sister  Jose- 
phine faced  him  and  drove  him  under  her  desk, 
where  he  remained  yelping  and  growling  until 
the  last  child  had  escaped.  Then  she  turned  a 
key  in  the  door  and  telephoned  for  the  police. 

When  the  patrolmen  arrived,  the  dog  was  in 
the  worst  stages  of  the  rabies,  dashing  about 
the  room  and  biting  at  the  seats.  Policeman 
Williams  drove  the  beast  into  the  yard,  where 
he  shot  it  as  it  was  making  a  dash  toward  a 
cowering  group  of  children. 

When  the  danger  was  over.  Sister  Josephine 
quieted  crying  children  and  arranged  with  older 
pupils  to  take  the  frightened  youngsters  to  their 
mothers.  She  refused  to  take  credit  for  her 
heroism,  saying  that  she  faced  the  mad  dog  be- 
cause she  was  afraid  to  do  anything  else. 

So  complete  was  the  Sister's  control  of  the 
situation  that  other  rooms  in  the  school  were  not 
disturbed. 

When  the  threescore  years  and  ten  have  been 
registered,  one  does  not  wonder  at  the  summons 
to  lay  life's  armor  down.  But  when  the  clear 
call  comes  ere  half  that  period  has  been  consum- 
mated, then  the  consciousness  of  loss  intensifies 
the  sorrow  and  brings  home  to  the  survivor  the 
gospel  warning,  "Be  ye  ready,  for  you  know  not 
the  day  nor  the  hour."  The  ways  of  God  are 
not  our  way  nor  His  thoughts  our  thoughts,  yet 
He  knows  when  the  long  life  is  fulfilled  in  the 
short  time.  He  knows  the  acceptable  hour  when 
the  guardian  angel  may  carry  off  from  the  earth 
with  his  strong  white  wings  the  weary  soul  for 
whom  Christ  has  died. 

These  reflections  are  particularly  applicable  to 
the  death  of  our  dearly-loved  Sister  M.  Emerita 
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Stafford,  who  passed  away,  November  the 
twenty-second,  so  unexpectedly,  so  suddenly,  and 
yet  so  well  provided  for  by  the  all-wise  and  ten- 
der Protector  whom  she  had  taken  in  life.  Only 
a  few  days'  serious  iHness,  and  she  was  told  she 
must  die. 

"How  good  God  is!  What  have  I  done  to 
merit  this?" 

It  is,  surely,  well  to  be  able  to  face  the  prob- 
lem of  eternity  so  hopefully,  so  joyously,  even. 
It  was  like  "going  home  for  the  holidays" — 
going  to  the  home  of  her  Father  in  Heaven, 
"where  the  hailstorms  and  the  fir€-showers  do 
not  reach,  and  the  heaviest-laden  wayfarer  at 
length  lays  down  his  load." 

Sister  M.  Emerita  was  a  niece  of  the  late 
Reverend  Michael  Stafford,  of  Lindsay,  and  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  him.  Her  mental  gifts 
were  similar,  too — genial,  interesting,  refined 
and  resourceful.  She  had  excelknt  judgment, 
and  her  calm,  deliberate  way  of  analyzing  a 
perplexing  occasion  was  inspiring  and  sugges- 
tive. She  was  a  friend  you  would  not  like  to 
part  with  forever.  May  God's  great  love  environ 
her  now  and  for  eternal  years.    R.  I.  P. 


"The  Spaniard  at  Home,"  by  Mary  F.  Nixon- 
Roulet,  is  to  hand.  It  is  published  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  at  the  retail  price  of  $1.75 
net.  This  work  may  also  be  secured  at  the  New- 
York  and  San  Francisco  offices  of  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co. 

The  publishers  offer  the  book  to  the  public 
with  the  following  note  and  notice : 

"To  most  people  Spain  is  practically  an  un- 
known country,  and  with  the  exception  of  travel 
books  which  cater  to  the  tourist  entirely,  and 
occasional  accounts  of  bull-fights,  the  whole  pic- 
turesque life  of  a  most  interesting  people  is  a 
closed  ibook.  Mrs.  Roulet's  beautifully  illus- 
trated work  describes  for  the  first  time  the  real 
home  life  and  iptimate  character  of  the  Spaniard. 


The  story  is  a  most  interesting  one  and  reveals 
its  subjects  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  they  are  usually  exhibited.  The  book  is 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  with  charm  of  style  as 
well  as  of  sympathy." 

This  new  publication,  this  very  clever  work,  is 
opportune;  for  as  Spanish  political  events  are 
presented  to  us,  we  are  not  allowed  to  come  face 
to  face  with  the  personal,  individual  Spaniard; 
he  looms  up  at  a  safe  distance,  quite  ogre-like, 
in  a  fog  of  generalizations  and  misrepresenta- 
tions. The  work  is  instructive  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Every  paragraph  bears  the  stamp 
of  a  sympathetic  heart;  highly-cultivated  mind, 
broadened  by  study  and  travel;  and  a  soul  that 
would  prefer  to  soar — even  if  alone — in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice.  n 

Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet  approached  the  Span- 
iard at  home,  with  the  essentials  of  a  Christian 
writer — an  eye  and  ear  .  unprejudiced.  That 
everything  was  new  to  her,  even  the  Spaniard's 
religion,  is  pleasingly  evinced  in  the  unflagging 
interest,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader, 
she  brings  to  the  private,  public,  and  social  life 
of  the  Spanish  people. 

The  author,  from  the  Spaniard's  viewpoint, 
lets  us  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,"  when,  in 
reply  to  adverse  criticisms,  he  criticizes  the  criti- 
cizers  most  scathingly  and  convincingly. 

The  sweet  keynote  of  this  intensely-interest- 
ing and  instructive  production,  is  given  by  the 
author  in  the  following  Hnes,  which  preface  her 
preface : 

"In  a  strange  land 
Kind  things,  however  trivial,  reach  the  heart, 
And  through  the  heart  the  head,  clearing  away 
The  narrow  notions  that  grow  up  at  home, 
And  "in  their  place  grafting  good'  will  to  all," 

The  fifty-nine  illustrations  make  the  book  en- 
chanting to  eye  as  to  mind. 

To  quote  from  the  preface:  "'The  Spaniard 
at  Home'  was  written  with  the  desire  of  portray- 
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ing  Spain,  to-day,  as  she  really  is.  Many  books 
have  described  Spanish  cities,  castles,  and 
churches.  Others  have  discussed  Spanish  man- 
ners, customs  and  institutions  as  they  appear  to 
a  casual  observer,  with,  in  many  cases,  little  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  that  Latin  tempera- 
ment which  is  responsible  for  the  development 
of  Spanish  institutions.  The  author  has  spent 
much  time  in  Spain.  .  .  .  'The  Spaniard  at 
Home'  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Spaniard  himself;  and  the  opinions  expressed 
as  to  institutions  and  customs  peculiar  to  the 
country,  are  in  all  instances  bona  fide  expressions 
of  the  purely  Spanish  point  of  view." 

The  first  chapter,  •  "Infancy  and  Childhood," 
introduces  us  to  the  children,  parents,  and  the 
private  ruling  spirit  of  the  Spanish  home.  The 
new-lborn  babe,  cordially  welcomed,  is  desig- 
nated the  "visitor  from  Heaven,"  and  the  last 
of  these  numerous  celestial  "visitors"  finds 
awaiting  him  as  fond  a  welcome  as  did  the  first 
— for  there  is  no  race  suicide  in  Spain. 

The  baptism  of  the  newcomer,  his  entrance 
into  Christian,  life,  is  made  the  occasion  for  a 
great  festival.  The  relationship  of  the  god- 
parents to  the  child  involves  not  only  spiritual 
matters,  but  temporal  as  well;  for  should  the 
parents  die,  the  sponsors  have  bound  themselves 
by  promise  to  assist  their  godchild  to  both  spirit- 
ual and  material  benefits. 

The  first  consideration  the  first  delicacies  are 
appropriated  to  the  happy  mother  of  the  "visit- 
or" ;  later,  that  mother — if  of  the  upper  classes 
— becomes  the  willing  slave  of  King-Baby's 
nurse.  When  he  attains  school  age  he  is  ex- 
pected to  make  work  of  his  studies,  and  not 
kindergarten  play.  His  sister  at  convent  school 
is  not  supposed  to  burn  so  much  of  the  midnight 
oil. 

The  second  chapter,  "Courtship  and  Mar- 
riage," pictures  wooing  by  guitar  and  serenade. 
All  is  very  interesting  to  the  end  in  the  Nuptial 
Mass. 


Chapter  III.  treats  of  "Women  and  Family 
Life."  The  first  paragraph  tells  the  story: 
"Family  life  in  Spain  centers  wholly  about  the 
mother  of  the  family.  La  Senorita  is  humored, 
perhaps,  by  her  lover;  but  la  Senora,  to  an  out- 
sider, appears  a  spoiled  baby.  The  word  of  the 
mother  is  law  to  the  children;  it  is  equally  so 
to  the  father,  who  indulges  his  wife  in  countless 
ways.  Petticoat  government  is  the  rule  in  Spain, 
and  it  is  perfectly  surprising  to  foreigners  ac- 
customed to  think  of  the  "cruel  Spaniard"  as  a 
despot,  to  witness  the  absolute  monarchy  of 
family  life,  where  the  ruler  is  often  an  atom  of 
humanity  whose  lord  and  master  so-icalled, 
would  easily  make  three  of  her.  .  .  .  Pos- 
sibly, one  reason  that  Spanish  men  make,  as  a 
rule,  such  excellent  husbands,  is  that  they  have 
been  brought  up  by  their  mothers.  Love  for  the 
mother  is,  moreover,  the  great  passion  of  their 
lives ;  and  to  a  Spanish  boy  of  any  class  there  is 
never  anyone  in  the  world  comparable  to  his 
mother !  .  .  .  Devotion  to  her  offspring  is 
equalled,  with  a  Spanish  woman,  only  by  her 
loyalty  to  her  husband.  .  .  .  Spanish  wom- 
en have,  as  a  rule,  no  part  in  politics.  Their 
home  life  is,  except  in  court  circles,  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  for  them ;  and  there  are  few 
things  more  pleasing  than  the  Spaniards  at 
home.  .  .  .  The  most  striking  thing  a:bout 
Spanish  home  life  is  its  mirthfuln€ss.  .  . 
The  whole  tone  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
pleasant,  lively,  talkative  dona  at  the  head  of 
the  house.  .  .  .  Even  among  the  peasantry 
.one  seldom  hears  quarrelling  at  home.  Perhaps 
because  he  is  temperate,  and  not  given  to  the 
amia:ble  Saxon  haibit  of  coming  home  drunk  to 
beat  his  wife.  Diego  is  easier  to  live  with  than 
his  English  or  American  cousin,  and  the  plain 
little  whitewashed  cottages  of  the  poorest  coun- 
try homes  seem  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  content. 
.  .  .  The  middle-class  family  life  is  simple. 
.  .  .  Travellers  seldom  enjoy  the  real  de- 
lights of  Spanish   family  life,   for  unless  intro- 
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duced  by  a  mutual  friend,  Spanish  hospitality  is 
a  trifle  reserved. 

Chapter  IV. — "People  and  Customs" — de- 
scribes the  perfectly-trained,  devoted  and  cov- 
eted Spanish  servant;  the  wandering,  thieving 
Spanish  gypsy;   the  Basques. 

Chapter  V. — "Fetes  and  Festas" — pictures 
the  Spanish  Xmas,  New  Year,  Easter,  and  nu- 
merous other  festivals. 

Chapter  VI. — "Amusements" — is  a  very  in- 
teresting one.  Dancing  is  declared  the  favorite 
amusement  of  Spanish  women ;  the  bull-fight 
(correda)  that  of  the  men.  The  Spanish  view 
of  the  comparative  fitness  of  the  latter  sport 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  extract: 
"You  will  not  see  the  correda,  Sefiora  ?"  It  was 
a  young  Spaniard  of  Andalusia  who  spoke,  not 
a  man  of  the  people  nor  yet  of  the  court,  but  one 
of  good  family,  old  traditions,  and  the  best  of 
modern  education.  "It  is  too  bad-  that  you  will 
not  go.  How  else  can  you  return  to  your  coun- 
try and  write  interesting  books  upon  the  bru- 
tality of  this  cruel  Spanish  sport?  Surely  you 
would  not  come  to  Spain  and  fail  to  do  that! 
It  is  what  all  travellers  find  it  necessary  to  do. 
You  should  see  the  correda.  see  it  with  the 
benevolent  Anglo-Saxon  eye,  and  the  tender 
Anglo-Saxon  heart.  It  is  of  such  a  strange 
tenderness,  that  Anglo-Saxon  heart,  Seiiora.  It 
beats  with  such  a  mighty  pity  for  the  fighting 
bulls,  and  not  at  all  for  the  poor  little  foxes, 
chased  and  hounded  till,  cornered,  they  are  torn 
to  bits,  one  little  fox  for  oh,  so  many  dogs !" 

Chapter  VII. — "Society" — is  most  enchant- 
ing, with  its  photos  of  the  King  and  the  three- 
year-old  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  the  Queen,  and 
the  Queen-mother. 

Chapter  VIII. — "Church  and  Charity" — may 
be  epitomized  in  one  paragraph  on  the  village 
cura  (priest)  :  "Age  steals  gently  upon  the  vil- 
lage cura.  His  hair,  silvered  over  with  care  for 
others,  frames  a  face  in  which  Ijie  only  lines  are 
those  of  gentleness  and  kindness.     His  people 


love  him  with  a  tender  reverence.  He  has  bap- 
tized their  children,  he  has  buried  their  dead,  he 
has  comforted  their  sorrows,  he  has  relieved 
their  wants.  He  has  desired  nothing  but  the 
good  of  his  people.  No  thought  of  his  own  ad- 
vancement has  ever  been  his."  High  tribute  of 
a  similar  kind  is  paid  to  the  different  communi- 
ties of  Spanish  nuns  who  are  in  charge  of  charit- 
able and  educational  institutions. 

Chapter  IX. — "Spanish  Character" — is  fur- 
ther enlightening.  The  Spaniard,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  mirthful;  we  learn  here  that  he 
is  the  "wittiest  of  men."  The  author  adds: 
"Dignity  is  the  birthright  of  every  Spaniard. 
.  .  .  The  Spanish  dignity  is  unassailable.  It 
is  deep-seated,  neither  poverty  nor  wealth  aflfects 
it;  indeed,  wealth  is  a  factor  of  small  import- 
ance in  the  social  world  af  Spain,  and  a  poor 
grandee  is  quit-e  as  important  as  a  rich  one,  since 
'beneath  the  king  all  are  equal.' 

Chapter  X. — "Folk-lore  and  Proverbs" — treats 
us  to  many  of  the  wise,  concise  sayings  for 
which  Spanish  literature  is  renowned. 

Chapters  XI.  and  XII.  describe  the  different' 
types  of   Spaniards,  as   found    in    the    various 
provinces. 

Chapter  XIII. — "Education" — is  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  embracing  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  school  from  the  primary  to  the  anciently- 
founded  Spanish  university. 

Chapter  XIV. — "Literature  and  the  Fine 
Arts" — is,  as  we  should  expect,  a  worthy  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  genius  of  Christian  Spain. 

Chapter  XV.  —  "Industries"  —  is  compelling 
proof  that  Spain,  her  resources  and  possibilities 
are  in  the  hands  of  an  appreciative  people, — in 
fact,  that  Spain  with  its  people  is  not  decadent, 
as    many    uninformed    or    misinformed    writers 

would  have  us  believe. 
* 

"Freddy  Carr  and  His  Friends,  a  Day- School 
Story,"  by  Rev.  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J.  (i2mo., 
cloth,  $0.85.)     Puibhshed  by  Benziger  Bros. 
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Here  in  America  we  have  had  a  Father  Finn 
to  depict,  as  no  one  ever  did!  before  or  since,  the 
American  Catholic  boy.  Across  ihe  water  the 
CathoHc  lad  of  the  British  Isles  has  had  several 
worthy  limners ;  but  the  English  boy  has  had 
no  Father  Finn  to  tell  of  his  doing's — until  now. 

Father  Garrold,  S.  J.,  is  the  English  Father 
Finn.  When  he  published  his  "The  Boys  of  St. 
Batt's,"  at  a  bound  he  leaped  into  popular  favor 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for  his  English 
boy  is  written  of  in  a  style  so  clear  and  simple, 
and  so  free  from  insular  idioms,  as  to  be  a  de- 
light to  American  readers. 

Freddy  Carr  is  the  hero  of  the  present  story. 
He  tells  his  tale — his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  his  sports  and  punishments — as 
only  a  real  boy  can.  The  story  is  told  entirely  in 
the  first  person,  and  Father  Garrold  has  let 
Freddy  tell  it  so  well  that  we  hear  the  boy 
speaking  to  us,  now  breathlessly  hurrying  on, 
now  pausing — but  always  holding  our  attention 
until  the  very  last  sentence. 

Father  Garrold,  a  newcomer  in  the  difficult 
field  of  juvenile  fiction,  with  "Freddy  Carr" 
seems  destined  to  sweep  the  land  on  a  tidal  wave 
of  popular  appreciation,  just  as  his  American 
precursor,  Father  Finn,  did  with  "Percy  Wynn," 
* 

We  have  received  from  Benziger  Bros.,  Pub- 
lishers, New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  "Our 
Lady's  Lutenist  and  Other  Stories,"  by  David 
Bearne,  S.  J.,  i2mo.,  cloth,  85  cents. 

Father  Bearne  has  become  a  favorite  with 
American  boys  and  girls.  His  latest  volume 
comes  to  us  with  the  quaint  title,  "Our  Lady's 
Lutenist,"  taken  from  the  name  of  the  first 
story  in  the  book.  It  is  a  charming  recital  of  a 
young  lute-player  the  innocent  Gabriel,  of 
whose  music  an  old  monk  prophesies  great  good. 
Gabriel  travels,  playing  as  he  goes,  and  the 
prophecies  are  fulfilled.  Like  another  David, 
he  drives  away  the  demons  of  gloom  and  evil 
temper;    helps   the  young  and  the  old  to  love 


better  Oar  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother.  Sin- 
ners hear  him  and  repent;  as  the  strains  of  the 
immortal  music  fall  upon  their  ears,  youths  and 
maidens  leave  the  gaiety  of  an  alluring  world 
for  the  solitude  of  the  cloister. 

The  other  stories  are  equally  interesting. 
There  is  an  exquisite  tale  of  the  boyhood  of  St. 
Meinrad  and  the  origin  of  the  famous  pilgrim- 
ages to  Einsiedeln.  "Herman  the  Passionate" 
tells  of  the  times  of  Charlemagne  and  teaches  in 
beautiful  manner  a  strong  lesson  of  self-control. 
"An  Oxford  Scholar"  narrates  the  doings  of  the 
great  St.  Edmund  of  Canterbury  as  a  lad.  "A 
Monastic  Fig-Tree"  introduces  us  into  an  Egyp- 
tian monastery,  and  shows  us  the  big  heart  of 
the  Brother  Gardener,  who  wishes  to  save  his 
favorite  tree  from  the  depredations  of  the  boy 
novices.  "Paschal  the  Shepherd"  brings  us  to 
the  land  of  song  and  sanctity,  sunny  Spain, 
where  we  are  touched  at  the  youthful  eagerness 
of  the  future  great  Franciscan,  St.  Paschal  Bay- 
Ion,  to  acquire  knowledge. 

The  book  is  redolent  of  the  mellow  atmos- 
phere of  olden  abbeys  and  universities,  that  fol- 
lowed the  monastic  foundations.  Here  was  the 
very  center  of  learning  and  civilization,  when 
art  and  literature  flourished!  as  they  never  did 
before  or  since.  In  the  glamour  of  these  golden 
ages — inspired  by  reading  these  stories^ — one  can 
not  help  but  reflectively  compare  those  earlier 
days  with  our  own,  and,  certainly,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter^  in  intellectual  striving  and 
solid  erudition  and  in  all  that  makes  man  truly 
man  and  life  worth  the  living.  Aptly,  indeed, 
has  Father  Bearne  named  them  the  "Bright 
Ages." 

From  the  same  publishers  has  come  "Ned 
Rieder,  a  Parochial  School  Story,"  by  Rev.  John 
A.  Wehs.     i2mo.,  cloth,  $0.85. 

The  college  boy  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
a  juvenile  story, .but,  so  far,  the  parochial  school 
boy   has   been   well-nigh   neglectedi — why,    it   is 


Come,  Let  Us  Adore  Him, 
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hard  to  say,  since  he  outnumibers  the  collegian 
many  times  over.  But,  at  last,  he  has  come 
into  his  own.  Ned  Rieder  is  a  parochial  school 
boyj  and  around  him  Father  Wehs  has  'built  a 
beautiful  story  of  school  and  family  life. 

Father  Hale,  "the  new  priest,"  is  the  domin- 
ant figure — a  fine  type  of  Catholic  American 
manhood,  who  takes  an  active  part  in  the  boys' 
(and  girls')  studies  and  sports,  and  influences 
them  for  higher  and  better  things. 

Mrs.  Rieder  is  a  charming,  refined,  sensible 
mother,  who  rules  the  household  through  love. 
Mr.  Rieder  well  exempHfies  the  best  kind  of 
prosperous  American  gentleman  of  kindly  heart 
and  good  intentions. 

The  boys  are  a  splendid  set,  interested  in  their 
tasks  and  games,  and  not  above  an  occasional 
bit  of  mischief.  The  winning  of  the  baseball 
championship,  the  capture  of  the  honors  from 
the  aspiring  girl  members  of  the  class,  the  school 
fire — in  which  the  bully  redeems  himself  by  a 
daring  rescue — Ned's  miraculous  recovery  from 
an  almost  fatal  illness,  and  the  consequent  con- 
version of  his  father  to  the  Faith,  will  rivet  the 
attention  of  young  and  old. 

And  then,  when  school  and  sickness  are  over. 
Father  Hale  takes  these  happy  boys  on  a  camp- 
ing-out trip  in  the  golden  days  of  vacation. 
Here  'mid  the  calm  and  beauty  of  earth  and  sky, 
Ned  and  his  chum  confide  to  Father  Hale  their 
desire  to  follow  in  his  steps  and  become  priests. 

Through  the  book  there  is  a  refreshing  ab- 
sence of  slang,  as  well  as  of  preachiness. 
Priests,  Sisters,  parents,  and  all  who  have  known 
boys,  will  find  this  an  interesting  and  consoling 
story.  The  boys  themselves  will  acclaim  it  with 
delight. 

* 

"The  Old  Mill  on  the  Withrose,"  by  Rev. 
Henry  S.  Spalding,  S.  J.  (i2mo.,  cloth,  $0.85.) 
Published  by  Benziger  Bros. 

When  "The  Cave  of  the  Beechfork"  first  ap- 
peared, among  the  favorable  notices  none  were 


more  appreciative  than  the  review  from  the  pen 
of  Maurice  Egan.  After  writing  two  success- 
ful books  with  the  scene  laid  in  his  native  State, 
Father  Spalding  ventured  upon  the  historical 
novel  dealing  with  the  times  of  Marquette  and 
Joliet.  These  later  stories,  while  interesting  and 
popular,  are  wanting  in  the  freshness  and  raci- 
ness  of  the  Kentucky  series.  Mr.  Egan  called 
upon  Father  Spalding  to  leave  the  grandiose 
heroes  of  history  and  to  go  back  to  the  banks 
of  the  Beechfork  River  in  Kentucky  for  inspira- 
tion and  plots  for  his  works.  The  Reverend  wri- 
ter has  followed  the  advice  of  his  friendly  critic, 
and  has  given  us  a  story  of  the  Kentucky  boy 
of  the  present  day,  with  his  gun,  and  trap,  and 
fishing-lines,  with  his  interest  in  mysterious 
moonshines  and  desperate  deeds  of  night-riders. 

Father  Spalding  has  made  the  Kentucky  boy 
famous.  Born  in  that  historic  State,  he  J  nows 
its  people,  its  institutions,  and  its  peculiarities, 
at  first  hand. 

"The  Old  Mill  on  the  Withrose"  deals  with 
the  adventures  of  a  young  Wisconsin  lad,  Flor- 
ian  Bell,  visiting  his  southern  cousins;  and 
their  exploits  afield  are  genuinely  interesting. 
The  pure  air  of  the  great  outdoors  breathes 
from  every  page,  and  the  mystery  which  boys 
love,  the  local  superstitions  of  haunted  houses 
and  bewitched  caves,  broods  throughout  the 
story  in  such  an  exciting  and  enchanting  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  hair  of  even  the  most  skep- 
tical lad  "stand  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  por- 
cupine." 

The  author  reviews  some  recent  Kentucky 
history  when  he  introduces  us  to  the  .  dreaded 
night-riders.  These  midnight  marauders  at- 
tempt to  burn  down  Mr.  Bell's  tobacco  bams, 
but  are  circumvented  by  a  clever  piece  of 
strategy. 

The  country  priest,  kindly  Father  Dufrere, 
delights  us  throughout.  How  he  outwits  and  un- 
masks the  detective,  who  takes  advantage  of  the 
priest's  hospitality  to  use  him  as  a  snare  to  en- 
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•trap  the  poor  moonshiners,  makes  us  smile  while 
we  revere. 

"As  Gold  in  the  Furnace,"  by  Rev.  J.  E. 
Copus,  S.  J.  (i2mo.,  cloth,  with  frontispiece, 
$0.85.) 

Father  Copus  occupies  a  place  filled  by  no 
other  Catholic  writer,  for  he  treats  of  the  boy 
of  mature  age-^the  youth  in  his  final  year  at 
college — when  his  reason  and  will  are  so  de- 
veloped that  they  tell  us  almost  to  a  certainty 
the  manner  of  man  he  will  be.  The  doings  of 
such  characters,  while  not,  perhaps,  so  humor- 
ous as  those  of  younger  boys,  are  decidedly  more 
instructive. 

"As  Gold  in  the  Furnace,"  Father  Copus' 
latest  work,  has  indeed  a  most  suggestive  title, 
for  it  tells  of  the  'trying-out"  process  of  a  young 
man's  soul.  Misunderstanding,  persecution,  sar- 
casm, and  suspicion  follow  the  hero's  every 
move.  He  is  finally  branded  as  a  thief.  He 
bends  under  the  strain,  but  does  not  break.  The 
agony  of  this  young  man,  as  he  endures  peace- 
ably the  innuendoes  of  the  students — formerly 
his  friends  but  now  by  stress  of  change  his  cold 
critics  or  bitter  foes — is  pathetic  indeed. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Roy  is  summoned  by 
telegraph  to  his  home.  His  only  sister,  the  idol 
of  the  family,  gentle  Ethel,  is  on  her  death-^bed. 
In  language  that  lies  almost  too  deep  for  tears, 
Father  Copus  has  painted  her  rare,  lily-like  soul, 
the  woe  in  the  hearts  gathered  around  her,  the 
sublimity  of  her  passing  away.  After  her  in- 
terment, tranquilized  by  a  succession  of  griefs, 
Roy  returns  to  college — to  find  himself  a  hero! 
He  is  enthusiastically  acclaimed  as  he  steps  from 
the  train  and,  not  knowing  why,  is  in  a  quandary 
indeed ;  but  three  of  his  friends,  who  have  re- 
mained loyal  throughout,  carry  him  to  his  room, 
and  pour  into  his  ears  the  reasons  for  the  change 
of  college  sentiment. 

Besides  the  inherent  interest  of  the  story, 
there   are  many  charming  descriptive   passages. 


There  is  also    a    very    valuable  disquisition  on 
Catholic  charities,  whose  magnitude    few   of   us 
realize,  which  the  author  has  most  dexterously 
woven  into  a  highly  educational  chapter. 
* 

"Melchior  of  Boston,"  by  Rev.  Michael  Earls, 
S.  J.,  i2mo.,  illustrated,  cloth,  gilt,  $1.00.  Pub- 
lished by  Benziger  Bros. 

"Melchior  of  Boston"  is  a  history  of  a  very 
interesting  bit  of  life  in  a  family  in  which  the 
father  is  a  Protestant  and  the  wife  and  children 
are  Catholics.  It  contains  a  keen  but  kindly 
analysis  of  the  feelings  that,  even  under  the  best 
of  conditions,  exist  in  a  home  where  the^e  is  a 
mixed  marriage;  the  curtain  is  ready  to  rise 
upon  a  tragedy  when  Mr.  Gray  startles  his  own 
mind  with  the  thought,  "a  house  divided  against 
itself  shall  fall."  And  it  is  not  only  a  story  with 
a  vital  lesson  to  such  as  the  Grays;  it  is  also  a 
direct  and  powerful  appeal  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  has  the  interests  of  a  home  at  heart. 
The  "Morality"  play  which  is  inwoven  in  the 
story,  will  send  its  lesson  to  many  a  person  as  it 
did  to  Mrs.  Gray. 

The  action  of  the  story  is  rapid  and  compact 
even  to  classic  unity;  and  though  there  are 
scenes  of  modern  Boston  and  ancient  Babylon, 
the  other  classic  unities  of  time  and  plax:e  seem 
to  hold  in  full  vigor  through  all  the  interesting 
incidents  to  the  denouement. 
.* 

Notwithstanding  the  present  facilities  for 
travel  at  home  and  abroad  many  are,  through 
want  of  time  or  of  means,  excluded  from  the  en- 
joyments and  education  it  affords.  And  of  the  , 
other  class,  possessed  of  wealth  and  able  to  lay 
aside  their  occupation  for.  a  time,  many,  very 
many,  are  not  disposed,  while  en  tour,  to  investi- 
gate the  mysteries  or  wonders  of  nature  or  of 
art,  and  to  record  for  future  reference  the  infor- 
mation they  have  been  industrious  enough  to 
collect.     "Round    the    World    Series"— Eighth 
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Volume,  now  ready,  i2mo.,  $i.oo,  published  by 
Benziger  Bros. — is  a  series  of  interesting  articles 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  much  educa- 
tional value,  intended  to  supply  the  wants  of  all 
the  above  classes.  The  Eighth  Volume  is  fully 
up  to  the  high  standard  of  its  predecessors,  both 
in  the  quality  of  the  subject-matter  and  in  the 
interesting,  fascinating  method  of  treatment. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  subjects  treated,  "Round 
the  World  Series"  is  characteristically  encyclo- 
pedic, without,  however,  submitting  to  the  rou- 
tinary  alphabetical  arrangement  followed  by  the 
ordinary  encyclopedia.  As  instructive  as  his- 
tory, "Round  the  World  Series"  also  makes  ex- 
cellent supplementary  reading  for  schools. 
* 

"The  Turn  of  the  Tide,'.'  by  Mary  Agatha 
Gray,  i2mo.,  cloth,  $1.25,  published  by  Benziger 
Bros. 

In  this  beautiful  story  of  life  beside  the  sea, 
the  author  blends  the  art  of  the  teller  of  tales 
with  the  imagery  of  the  poet.  The  tall  white 
cHffs  rear  heavenward,  the  waves  dash  madly 
against  the  shore  or  lie  placid  under  the  moon's 
gentle  light,  the  sail  of  the  fisher-boat  stands 
out  against  a  cloudless  sky.  In  quiet  pools  the 
life  of  the  sea  takes  shelter,  the  seaweed  is 
tangled  amid  golden  sands;  in  the  harbor  black 
rocks  jut  up  like  the  huge  teeth  of  some  threat- 
ening monster,  showing  where  danger  lies,  but 
sombre  forms  steal  out  during  the  dark  nights, 
on  unlawful  errands  bent. 

Against  this  vividly  sketched  background  the 
author  has  set  her  busy,  industrious  village  peo- 
ple, living  their  simple  lives,  with  few  desires — 
and  these  easily  fulfilled.  And.  from  among 
these  people,  her  characters  emerge,  one  by  one, 
primitive  characters,  strong  to  suffer  and  endure. 
The  gentle  Hilda,  the  cowardly  Nicholas,  the 
miserly  Silas,  the  splendid  Anne  Lester,  the 
busy,  thrifty  Judsons,  the  kindly,  but  sour,  Moll 
Davis — all  these  live  in  this  tale  of  salty  brine 
and  flashing  spray. 


It  is  a  story  of  simple  life,  simply  told,  true. 
But  there  is  a  complexity  in  the  weaving  that 
will  keep  the  reader  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
until  the  very  end. 


When  I  have  time,  so  many  things  I'll  do 
To  make  life  happier  and  more  fair 
For  those  whose  lives  are  crowned  with  care. 
I'll  help  to  lift  them  from  their  lov  despair. 
When  I  have  time. 

When  I  have  time,  the  friend  I  love  so  well 
Shall  know  no  more  these  weary,  toiling  days ; 
I'll  lead  her  feet  in  pleasant  paths  always. 
And   cheer   her   heart   with   words  of   sweetest 

praise. 

When  I  have  time. 

When  you  have  time,  the  friend  you  hold  so  dear 
May   be   beyond   the   reach   of   all   your    sweet 

intent ;    . 
May  never  know  that  you  so  kindly  meant 
To  fili  her  life  with  sweet  content, 

When  you  had  time. 

Now  is  the  time !   Ah,  friend,  no  longer  wait 
To  scatter  loving  smiles  and  words  of  cheer 
To  those  around  whose  lives  are  now  so  drear. 
They  may  not  meet  you  in  the  coming  year — 
•  Now  is  the  time. 


A  woman  may  be  ever  so  beautiful  to  look 
upon,  but  if  she  has  not  charm  of  manner,  a 
cordial,  frank,  endearing  personality,  the  pretty 
eyes  and  soft,  transparent  complexion  count  for 
little.  May  I  warn  you  just  once  more,  then,  of 
the  dangers  of  spending  too  much  time  on  the 
external  appearances  and  neglecting  what  is 
most  essential  of  all — a  well-groomed  mind  and 
a  sunny  disposition?  We  admire  beauty  of 
form  and  features,  but  the  thing  that  brings 
friendship  and  affection  is  sweetness  of  charac- 
ter, and  a  cheerful,  love-compelling  tempera- 
ment. 
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4  ♦W'^ING  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new.' 
n\  So  speak  the  bells  to-night,  they 
say,"  thought  Nell  Hopeton,  as  she 
listened  to  the  musical  pealsi  that  welcomed  the 
birth  of  another  year.  "Would  to  God  they 
spoke  truly."  Nell's  beautiful  eyes  grew  dim 
with  the  slowly-rising  tears,  and  her  sweet  face 
flushed  painfully  while  she  whispered:  "Dear, 
merciful  God,  let  those  bells  speak  trulyi — let 
them  'ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new'  for  us." 

"Nell!"  said  a  voice  beside  her.  She  turned, 
quickly,  but  sadly,  too,  to  meet  her  twin-brother's 
anxious  look. 

"Nell!"  he  repeated,  "can  you  help  me?" 

"Arthur,  dear  boy,"  cried  Nell,  quivering  with 
her  weight  of  sorrow,  "I  cannot.  I  can  do  no 
more." 

Their  hands  met  in  a  long,  close  clasp,  for 
these  two  were  all  the  world  to  each  other.  They 
had  a  father,  a  mother,  and  several  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  the  tie  between  the  twins — Nell  and 
Arthur — was  so  strong  that  it  seemed  to  draw 
them  apart  from  the  rest.  Nell,  in  her  blooming 
girlhood,  was  everything  that  a  brother  could 
love  and  delight  in;  but  Arthur,  just  as  hand- 
some, just  as  gifted  and  attractive,  lacked  the 
calm  strength  of  will  that  would  always  lead  his 
gentle  sister  on  the  path  that  will  end  in  peace. 

For  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  their  child- 
hood they  were  never  separated,  but  then  the 
advice  of  friends  sent  Arthur  to  a  day-school,  and 
Nell's  companionship  was  often  exchanged  for 
that  of  some  who  were  bad  guides  for  the  sweet- 
tempered,  but  weakly-constituted,  boy.  Poor  fel- 
low !  Often,  afterwards,  he  wondered  how,  im- 
perceptibly to  himself,  he  went  rapidly  dowm  the 
road  that  looks  so  bright  and  pleasant,  and  still, 
from  the  very  first,  is  beset  with  sharp  thorns. 

Friends,  like  those  that  Arthur  had  made,  are 
always  costly — always  harpies,  when  a  victim  is 
within  reach.  There  is  a  constant  suggestion  of 
amusements — expensive  ones — and  who  is  to  de- 
fray the  expense  ?  Not  the  prompters.  Arthur's 
pocket-money  was  only  a  schoolboy's  allowance, 
doled  out  by  a  prudent  father,  but  Nell  had  a 
little  income  of  her  own,  which  was  entitely  un- 
der her  control,  and  was  considered  very  safe  in 
her  quiet  keeping.  But  could  she  refuse  Arthur 
when  he  came  to  her  with  tales  of  pitiful  little 


embarrassments — restaurant  bills,  cigar  bills, 
car-hire  bills,  and,  worst  of  all,  those  fatal  "debts 
of  honor,"  which  lead  so  many  to  a  dishonored 
grave  ? 

For  a  while  Nell  kept  him  supplied,  reasoning 
tendterly  with  him,  indeed,  yet  going  against  her 
better  judgment  through  the  pressure  of  her  un- 
selfish affection.  Many  a  mother  "and  sister  wil! 
sympathize  with  her,  while  many  another,  who 
has  known  nothing  of  such  struggles,  will  say — 
what  Nell  knew  well — that  wisdom  would  have 
withheld  what  love  could  not  bring  itself  to  deny. 

How  quickly  the  years  pass !  Nell  and  Arthur 
have  reached  their  twentieth  birthday,  and  Nell 
has  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  her  disburse- 
ments have  left  her  almost  penniless.  A  small 
sum  would  still  be  due  to  her  annually,  but  Ar- 
thur seemed  to  be-  hving  in  a  constant  fever  for 
what  Nell  could  no  longer  give.  Sometimes  he 
tried  to  shake  himself  free,  sometimes  he  timidly 
put  forward  an  excuse,  when  he  saw  greedy  eyes 
scanning  the  depth  of  his  purse,  but  he  was  vain 
and  cowardly  at  heart,  though  it  were  strange  to 
associate  the  idea  of  cowardice  with  Arthur 
Hopeton's  noble  bearing. 

Only  Nell— faithful,  patient  Nell^watched 
with  an  agonized  disappointment  that  the 
strength,  which  she  had  hoped  and  believed 
would  come  with  Arthur's  manhood,  was  utterly 
wanting;  and,  like  many  an  unsuspected  "Mon- 
ica," she  mourned  and  prayed  for  her  "Augus- 
tiiTC." 

A  clever  man,  such  as  Mr.  Hopeton  was,  is 
sometimes  Winded  to  a  degree  that  is  not  easy  to 
imagine.  His  elder  sons  were  modelled  after 
himself,  upright,  sharp-eyed,  certain  to  make  a 
mark  in  city  life  as  he  had  done.  Arthur,  they 
all  agreed,  was  to  finish  his  University  course. 
Beyond  that,  no  plans  had  been  made  for  him. 
Of  late,  his  brothers  had  begun  to  surmise  some- 
thing of  his  present  surroundings,  and  had  even 
hinted  to  their  father  that  home  was  not  the  best 
place  for  him. 

"Better  send  him  out  on  the  world  to  work  his 
way,"  said  George. 

And  the  father  answered:  "I'll  think  about  an 
appointment  in  India.  I  have  interest  there,  and 
I've  used  it  sometimes." 

That  evening,  Mr.  Hopeton  "^spoke  to  Arthur, 
and  immediately  noticed  the  silent  struggle  that 
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went  on.  In  one  sense  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
break  away  from  his  bondage,  for  such  it  had 
become ;  om  the  other  hand,  he  clung  to  the  shel- 
ter of  home,  .and  he  clung  almost  more  than  he 
realized  to  the  steady,  self-forgetting,  unalterable 
support  that  he  found  in  Nell  That  moment  all 
rose  up  before  him — her  forbearance,  her  con- 
stant sacrifices,  her  anxious  tenderness.  The 
handsome  young  face  flushed  and  paled  before 
the  father's  watchful  eye,  and,  at  last,  Mr.  Hope- 
ton  said: 

"These  afifairs  are  not  settled  in  a  day,  Arthur. 
Application  must  be  made,  and  vacancies  waited 
for,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  dare  say  you 
may  count  on  a  year  longer  with  us.  And,  re- 
member. I  shall  not  send  vou  away  against  your 
will." 

Kindly  as  Mr.  Hopeton  had  spoken,  the  con- 
versation conveyed  a  warning  that  was  not  lost 
on  Arthur.  And  yet,  he  did  not  profit  by  it.  He 
drifted  along  in  the  old  course — worried  but 
hopeless — and  afraid  to  open  his  mind  to  any 
one  except  Nell.  It  was  coming  to  a  close  rap- 
idly, this  ignoble  endeavor  to  keep  pace  with  the 
ciicle  he  had  wandered  into.  Less  and  less 
could  be  provided  by  his  sister,  and  when  he 
came  to  her  that  New  Year's  Eve  with  more 
unpaid  bills  in  his  pocket  than  he  would  show 
even  to  her,  he  had  hardly  a  hope  that  he  had 
not  drained  her  resources.  Her  answer  had  been 
given,  and  they  stood  together  hopeless. 

What  thoug'hts  were  rushing  through  Ar- 
thur's mind  were  scarcely  to  be  toldi;  while 
Nell's  whole  soul  was  lifted  up  in  the  prayer  that 
m.ust  find  its  impetuous  way  to  the  one  sole 
Refuge  in  suffering  like  hers.  In  the  pause  of 
pain,  the  New  Year's  bells  rang  out  through  the 
clear,  cold  air : 

"Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new." 

"Nell,"  said  Arthur,  turning  suddenly  from 
his  forlorn  gaze  into  the  dark  night,  "were  you 
praying  for  me?" 

Nell's  "yes"  was  almost  inaudible. 

"Because,"  continued  Arthur,  "I  felt  as  if 
those  bells  were  bringing  me  a  message  from 
heaven.  At  any  cost,  Nell,  this  life  I  am  lead- 
ing must  be  broken  asunder." 

"Yes — at  any  cost,"  repeated  Nell,  "it  was  tor- 
ture." 

"I  have  so  little  courage,"  resumed  Arthur, 
"less  than  you  think,  Nell.    Will  you  come  with 


me  to  father,  and  help  me  to  tell  him  my  story? 
And  then,  Nell,  ask  him  may  I  soon  begin  a  new 
life  in  a  new  country." 

"India?"  faltered  Nell,  a  strange  foreboding 
stealing  over  her  that  Arthur  and  she  were  about 
t2  part  forever. 

"Yes,"  replied  Arthur,  "I  feel  I  should  fail  in 
my  resolution  here.     My  hope  lies  in  India." 

"Then  it  must  be  so,"  said  Nell. 

And  before  midnight  chimed,  the  bells  had 
rung  "out  the  old"  and  rung  "in  the  new"  for 
Nell  and  Arthur  Ho|>eton, 


Nearly  a  year  has  gone  by — ^^an  eventful  year 
for  Arthur,  a  placid  one  for  Nell.  She  had 
grown  very  lovely — "too  lovely"  some  said,  no- 
ticing the  lustrous  eyes  and  the  rose-tint  that 
came  and  went  so  readily  in  her  fair  face. 

"Nell,"  asked  her  father,  "will  no  one  ever 
win  you  away  from  us  ?" 

Nell's  smile  was  very  soft  and  sweet  as  she 
answered:  "I  think  not.  We  must  wait  and 
see." 

"Wait!    How  long,  lady  fair?" 

"Not  long,  perhaps,"  and  Nell  smiled  again. 

"Ah !  absorbed!  in  Arthur,"  suggested  the 
father. 

"Arthur  is  my  great  happiness,"  said  Nell, 
with  an  almost  unnoticeable  upward  glance. 
And  she  spoke  truly.  Never  was  "the  change  of 
the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High"  more  visible 
than  in  Arthur  Hopeton.  Soon  after  his  land- 
ing in  Calcutta,  the  head  of  the  firm  to  which 
Mr.  Hopeton  recommended  his  son,  wrote : 

"You  speak  of  thanking  us.  It  is  we  who 
should  thank  you.  You  must  be  a  proud  and 
happy  father,  rejoicing  in  such  a  son.  Do  his 
brothers  resemble  him?  For,  if  so,  we  can  guar- 
antee a  welcome  for  them  from  the  most  emin- 
ent firms  with  which  Arthur  has  been  brought  in 
contact,  through  us." 

Some  months  elapsed,  during  which  Arthur's 
modest  accounts  of  his  diaily  progress  were 
Nell's  special  treasures.  Then  came  another  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Hopeton  from  the  head  of  the  firm : 

"I  lose  no  time  in  giving  you  warning  of  a 
change  that  seems  to  have  come  over  Arthur. 
The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  always  been  weltome 
guests  in  our  house,  and  it  is  evident  now  that 
our  young  friend  is  greatly  drawn  towards  them. 
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I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  have  much  dis- 
cernment in  religious  matters,  but  I  asked  Mrs. 
N did  she  perceive  any  difference  in  Ar- 
thur, of  late.  'Yes,'  she  said,  'he  is  becoming 
spiritualized.'  That  word  is  enough.  Should 
we  send  him  away  to  the  hills,  or  some  other 
attractive  site?  Or  shall  we  stand  aside  and  let 
him  take  his  own  path  ?  It  will  be  a  higher  one, 
I  doubt  not." ' 

"What  shall  we  do,  Nell?"  asked  Mr.  Hopeton. 
And  Nell,  with  an  unspoken  thanksgiving,  gent- 
ly answered :   "Leave  him  to  God.'' 

Next  mail,  the  thick  packet  for  Nell  disclosed 
the  rest. 

"Nell,  my  dearest,"  wrote  Arthur,  "will  you 
say  I  should  have  led  you  along  with  me,  step 
by  step,  through  my  doubts,  and  longings,  and 
hopes,  and  fears?  All  are  ended  now,  my  sweet 
sister.  I  offered  myself  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
here.  They  have  accepted  me,  and  as  soon  as 
my  few  preparations  are  made,  I  shall  be  re- 
ceived into  'the  place  of  my  rest.'  Father, 
mother,  and  all,  will  be  so  glad  to  hear  this.  I 
was  a  sore  trial  to  them,  and  most  of  all  to  you, 
Nell,  though  you  always  hushed  such  words 
from  me.  How  lovingly  and  devotedly  I  shall 
pray  for  you  all,  while  I  dedicate  my  whole  life 
to  atoning  for  the  past." 

At  the  end  of  Nell's  reply  she,  too,  told  her 
secret.  "Do  you  remember,  Arthur,  how  you 
asked  me,  last  New  Year's  Eve,  was  I  praying 
for  you,  and  I  said  'Yes.'  I  had  just  been 
offering  up  my  life  to  God  for  you.  I  don't 
know  if  He  has  accepted  the  sacrifice,  but  surely 
He  has  given  me  the  desire  of  my  heart." 

That  year,  winter  set  in  very  early.  October 
rivalled  the  usual  December ;  and  the  following 
month  saw  the  reaper,  Death,  busily  at  work. 
Nell  got  a  slight  cold,  which  she  did  not  quite 
shake  off.  Too  happy  to  be  cast  down  by  a  little 
bodily  pain,  she  went  about  more  brightly  than 
ever,  braving  all  weathers.  She  came  home  one 
Saturday,  after  a  long  wait  at  the  confessional, 
coughing  and  shivering.  During  the  night  her 
mother's  anxious  ear  fancied  there  was  a  moan 
in  Nell's  room.     She  hastened  there. 

"The  midnig*ht"  call  had  come,  and  Nell  was 
dying.  Very  calm,  very  fearless  lay  Nell,  draw- 
ing her  mother  close  to  her. 

"Will  there  be  time?     .     .     .     Our  Lord?" 

Yes,   there    was    time — ^barely   time — for   the 


coming  of  that  glorious  Guest,  Who  would  go 
down  with  her  to  the  shore  of  "the  dark  river." 
Not  dark,  indeed,  for  Nell's  brave  heart,  for  just 
as  she  touched  its  brink,  her  blue. eyes  suddenly 
shone  with  a  joyful  light. 

"Arthur !  oh,  Arthur !"  she  said  in  a  clear,  low 
voice.  Then,  more  faintly,  "Yes/'  and  her  eyes 
and  lips  dlosed  quietly  in  death. 

The  month's  mourning  was  closing,  and  the 
mourners  shrank  with  the  touch  of  a  sharp  pain 
at  the  thought  of  the  letter  that  was  on  its  way 
to  India.  "He  will  have  it  on  New  Year's  Eve," 
they  said,  "our  poor,  lonely  boy!" 

•  It  was  the  last  day  of  December  when  the  Co- 
lonial mail  came  in.  The  expected  Indian  letter 
was  there,  but  though  it  was  addressed  to  Nell, 
the  handwriting  was  not  Arthur's. 

"Some  of  the  Fathers  may  have  added  a  few 
words  to  cheer  her  up,"  said  Mr,  Hopeton,  "and 
used  another  envelope." 

"Nell  would  wish  us  to  read  it — would  she 
not?"  asked  the  mother  trembling  with  vague 
fear. 

"I  know  she  would." 

And  the  letter  was  drawn  out. 

"Dear  Miss  Hopeton — I  know  you  so  well^ — I 
know  your  faithful  unselfish  love  for  Arthur 
during  years  of  sorrow  and  of  joy.  I  know,  too, 
the  prayer  that  reached  the  Mercy-seat  last  New 
Year's  Eve,  and  I  can  ask  you  how  to  raise  up 
your  heart  again,  and  bless  the  Hand  that  has 
clasp'ed  our  beloved  brother  to  the  Heart  of  Eter- 
nal Peace. 

"From  the  time  he  came  to  us,  we  never  hoped 
to  keep  him  long  on  earth.  There  was  something 
of  heaven  about  him — a  sense  that  he  was  press- 
ing forward  to  the  better  world  above — that  im- 
pressed the  thought  on  one  and  aill  that  he  was 
only  tarrying  with  us  for  a  wliile.  Whether  he 
shared  that  conviction  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but 
it  distressed  us  often  to  listen  to  his  humble 
avowal  of  past  failings,  and  his  entreaties  to  be 
allowed  'to  atone  for  years  of  sin.'  'I  had  been 
lost,'  he  said,  'lost  for  ever,  were  it  not  for  Nell.' 

"You  know  how  the  cholera  has  been  raging 
outside  the  city.  It  was  agreed  among  us  that 
we  should  offer  our  services  to  the  sufferers,  and 
when  this  was  proposed  to  the  juniors,  the  first 
to  rise,  eagerly,  was  Arthur.  'I  have  so  much 
to  expiate,'  he  said,  'this  act  of  charity  will  give 
me  hope.' 
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.  "One  and  all,  we  felt  as  though  we  were  allow- 
ing- him  to  seek  a  martyr's  de'ath ;  and  yet,  so 
earnest  were  his  pleadings,  that  we  yielded.  A 
few  days  of  heroic  devotion ;  a  few  days  of  min- 
istrations that  will  never  be  forgotten ;  and'  we 
brought  Arthur  home  to  die.  Only  one  night  of 
intense  suffering,  and,  long  before  the  first  streak 
of  light,  Arthur  suddenly  raised  himself:  'Nell!' 
he  cried,  'Nell — wait  for  me!'  There  was  an 
instant's  pause,  and  he  sank  back  with  a  smile. 
We  had  lost  him!" 


Many  days  elapsed  before  the  last  lines  were 
read,  for,  with  the  words  we  have  preserved, 
the  father's  voice  was  stifled  in  an  agony  of 
tears.  But  who  can  doubt  that  the  loved'  and 
loving  ones  had  met  in  God  ere  the  New  Year's 
bells  sent  their  tones  of  peace  over  the  widely- 
parted  graves  of  Nell  and  Arthur  Hopeton? — 
5".  M.  Gertrude,  Loreto  College,  Stephen's 
Green,  Dublin,  in  the  Annals. 


Jn  a  Content  Eibrarp. 

®F  all  the  "helps  by  the  way"  which  may  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  girl  to  aid 
her  in  rough  places,  surely  there  is  none 
to  surpass  that  of  a  precious  book.  If  you  study 
its  power  when  it  happens  to  find  an  entrance 
into  a  narrow,  limited  home-life,  you  cannot 
help  thinking  that  more  might  be  don€  to  instil 
a  taste  for  the  reading  of  good  literature  in  the 
chikli.  We  all  know  the  people  who  eat  their 
hearts  out  in  the  misery  of  a  monotonous  life. 
Observation  will  show  you  that  these  folk  rarely 
read  "Hterature."  A  weariness  of  life  and  a 
deep  love  for  immortal  writers  are  seldom  found 
in  company.  To  the  woman,  more  "shut  in" 
than  the  man,  books,  good,  true,  inspiring,  are 
of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  our  whole  social 
life  would  undergo  a  mighty  change  if,  in  some 
miraculous  way,  the  community  of  women  sud- 
denly became  earnest,  diligent  readers  of  noble 
books. 

We  know  the  danger  of  the  void,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  the  danger  of  a  void  in  the 
heart  of  youth.  The  house  swept  and  garnished, 
but  left  empty,  ever  attracts  the   seven   devils. 


The  girl  who  has  not  been  trained  to  read,  to 
discriminate  between  true  and  false  ideails  in  lit- 
erature, is  certain  to  have  a  vacancy  somewhere, 
and  she  is  apt  to  fill  that  vacancy  with  trash, 
when  free  to  make  use  of  a  circulating  library. 
The  idle  hour  and  a  volume  of  rubbish.  If  you 
look  round  you  will  see  that  it  is  the  commonest 
combination  in  eveiy-day  life. 

St  dafi  {picture. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  pretty  Sydney  girl,  usu- 
ally much  admired,  at  a  big  circulating  library 
asked  the  librarian  for  a  certain  very  broad  book. 
Tlie  librarian  stated  that  the  book,  for  certain 
reasons,  had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation. 
At  the  girl's  request,  however,  another  book  of  a 
like  kind  was  produced,  which  the  librarian  ad- 
mitted had  been  "stretched"  as  far  as  possible 
within  the  limits  of  the  law.  In  another  Hbrary, 
a  yet  younger  girl  asked  for  a  book  which  had 
been  recommended  by  a  friend.  In  this  case,  a 
kindly  librarian  ventured  to  offer  advice.  In  his 
estimation  the  book  was  not  fit  for  the  perusal 
of  a  young  lady.  Fortunately  for  her  mind  and 
soul  the  girl  accepted  the  advice.  These  are  sad 
little  pictures.  And  you  may  see  them  copied 
over  and  over  again  any  day. 

a  JFine  KeaBingTOom. 

Thinking  about  girls  and  books,  one  experi- 
ences an  uplift  amongst  the  books  in  the  fine 
reading-room  of  one  of  our  Sydney  convents. 
All  genuine  libraries  grow  and  spread  wide  by 
degrees.  A  book  is  added  to-day,  another  to- 
morrow, by  loving  hands.  A  little  windfall  of 
money  may  mean  quite  a  large  number  of  vol- 
umes, and  there  is  ever  the  treasured  work  sent 
as  a  gift  by  a  book-loving  friend. 

So  the  convent  library,  being  the  outcome  of 
much  thought,  is  to  be  permitted  to  grow.  The 
enthusiastic  nun  librarian  points  out  the  spaces 
on  the  shelves  to  be  filled  by  great  writers,  as 
the  months  and  the  years  pass.  And  the  room 
reserved  for  the  books  is  spacious.  The  girl 
readers  will  be  grey-haired  women  in  the  world 
beyond,  before  the  librarian  is  obliged  to  whis- 
per sadly,  "There  are  no  tenantless  comers." 

It  is  easy  to  picture  the  happiness  which  may 
come  to  a  convent  girl  in  that  beautiful  room. 
First  and  always  there  are  the  books  to  take  the 
reader  back  into  the  past,  of  to  bring  the  future 
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a  little  nearer,  to  act  as  guides  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  companions  in  our  own  land,  to  bring 
gladness  to  the  heart;  or  a  little  wholesome  sor- 
row for  some  who  have  suffered ;  and,  above  all, 
to  fill  the  soul  with  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  high 
endeavor.  But,  there  are  other  things.  There 
is  a  great,  wide  window  overlooking  the  garden, 
and  a  section  of  the  harbor.  Sometimes  the  view 
will  be  a  miracle  of  blue,  green  and  gold,  some- 
times, through  sheets  of  falling  rain,  it  will  only 
give  the  spirit  of  a  grey  world.  But  whether  the 
sun  shines  or  the  rain  falls,  the  atmosphere  with- 
in will  ever  be  that  of  a  library,  known  to  every 
true  book  lover. 

9tnone0t  tl>t  di)elbe0. 

For  the  little  girls  there  are  the  fairy  tales,  and 
happy  is  the  child  permitted  to  keep  company 
with  the  fairies  for  a  lengthy  period.  Here  is 
dear  Hans  Andersen,  with  others  of  his  kin ;  and 
fairy  tales,  glittering  with  morning  dewdrops, 
delicate  as  cobwebs,  gathered  in  the  Celtic  Land 
of  Heart's  Desire.  And  over  there  stands  "Alice 
in  Wonderland,"  leading  a  procession  of  dehght- 
ful  creatures,  from  the  Unseen  World.  When 
the  girl  begins  to  weary  of  fairies,  this  library 
responds  to  her  call.  There  is  a  time  in  some 
girls'  lives  when,  with  the  boy  whose  "thoughts 
are  long,  long  thoughts,"  they  are  seized  with  a 
keen  desire  to  read  adventures,  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  some  bold  spirit,  sailing  tempestuous 
seas,  travelling  in  strange  lands  beset  by  perils, 
seeking  hidden  treasure.  Well,  such  girls' 
tastes  have  not  been  forgotten ;  and,  amongst 
others,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  not  been 
overlooked.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  great  novelists  are  present.  On  a  hard  bit 
of  road,  on  the  highway,  jostled  by  Temptation, 
afterwards,  will  she  ever  forget  those  hours  in 
the  library,  when  she  looked  into  the  face  of 
"Agnes,"  and  spoke  with  "Jeanie  Deans"  pass- 
ing by? 

Sooner  or  later,  a  day  arrives  when  the  girl, 
with  her  heart  at  the  spring,  seeks  a  simple  love 
story.  You  cannot  thwart  her  desire,  you  may 
onliy  influence  her  choice.  On  the  character  of 
the  hero  and  the  heroine  much  depends ;  for  in 
the  love  story  the  most  commonplace  girl  sees 
only  herself  and  some  real  or  imaginary  boy. 

Right  here  we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  authori- 
ties at  the  convent  in  placing  a  number  of  care- 


fully-selected, well-written  love  stories  on  their 
library  shelves.  The  charm  of  some  of  them 
was  known  to  an  older  generation,  and  time  has 
only  verified  their  worth.  Others  again  are  writ- 
ten by  modern  authors  whose  names  stand  for  a 
mental  and  spiritual  uplift.  On  one.  shelf  favor- 
ite Irish  writers  are  well  represented,  and,  fur- 
ther on,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  presence  of 
several  leading  American  authors,  who  have  pro- 
duced delightful  stories,  specially  adapted  to 
girls  on  the  threshold.  Katharine  Tynan  is  a 
great  favorite,  it  appears ;  and  where  is  a  girl 
to  be  found  who  does  not  like  the  American  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin?  And  there  is  our  own  Ethel 
Turner. 

And  there  are  the  odd  books,  the  books  with- 
out sisters  or  brothers,  solitary,  alone.  Here  is 
one  dealing  with  Russia,  another  with  Japan. 
An  American  President  has  a  book  all  to  him- 
self, so  also  has  a  distinguished  soldier,  and  so 
have  artists  and  musicians.  There  are  books 
treating  of  the  making  of  nations,  or,  maybe,  of 
a  garden.  And  while  many  books  concern  them- 
selves with  woman's  ideals,  home  life,  etc.,  mere 
man  apparently  holds  his  own  as  a  subject  of  in- 
terest. Ireland  in  various  phases,  with  the  smile 
and  the  tear  on  her  face,  receives  proper  atten- 
tion, and  Australia  is  offered  hospitality  on  the 
shelves. — Sydney  Catholic  Press. 


3Bmti0'titie, 


May  blessings  sweet  of  Xmas-tide 
Be  thine  in  fullest  measure ; 

Its  saving  grace  with  thee  abide. 
Thy  soul's  unparted  treasure ! 

Be  thine  the  raptures  of  the  years. 
That  hail  this-  time  enchanting ; 

Reunions  that  the  name  endears ; 
And  never  one  be  wanting! 

O  friend,  I  greet  thee  not  of  them 
Whose  star  is  earth's  poor  glory; 

Thy  gaze  belongs  to  Bethlehem, 
Thy  heart-depths  to  its  story ! 


Idris. 


X 
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♦fE^E  was  a  great,  tall,  stern  man.  Everyone 
ll%7  approached  him  timidly,  I  thought.  His 
abrupt  answers  to  all  inquiring  passen- 
gers who  braved  a  query,  gave  little  assurance 
to  faint  hearts.  Yet  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  as  I 
passed  by  I  looked  up  into  his  open  face  and 
said:   "Captain,  wi'll  it  be  rough?" 

"I  don't  think  so!" 

I  shivered;  the  tone  of  his  voice  told  me  true. 
He  looked  down,  and  his  eagle  eyes  softened. 

"At  least,  it  will  be  into  the  night  when  the 
great  wind  rises." 

This  was  better. 

Over  the  great  Georgian  Bay,  over  to  the 
northeast,  swept  these  eagle  eyes.  It  was  a 
strange,  strange  look.  I  shivered  again.  But 
N  there  was  no  remedy,  no  other  way  of  leaving 
Killarney.  It  was  imperative ;  we  must  embrace 
the  danger  in  the  means. 

The  Germanic  is  not  a  large  boat ;  that  night 
it  was  a  feather  in  the  air. 

All  aboard ! 

And  we  entered  into  her  wooden  walls  and 
into  her  fate. 

Over  to  my  side  came  Mrs.  Wilkinson.  She 
was  a  large,  stout,  elderly  lady,  with  a  round, 
chubby,  good'-natured  face.  She  had  never  been 
on  the  Great  Lakes  before — hoped  there 
wouldn't  be  a  storm.  Oh,  how  I  agreed  with 
her! 

In  her  brooch  was  the  picture  of  a  young  man. 
The  face  was  frank  and  manly. 

"Your  son?" 

"Yes!"  This  was  Henry,  the  very  same  who 
hadi  persuaded  her  into  taking  the  excursion  of 
the  lakes.  He  was  an  actor,  and,  on  the  spot,  a 
fond  mother's  love  painted  for  me  a  charming 
young  man.  I  almost  marvelled,  too,  at  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  monument  he  had  left  in 
her  heart.  All  subsequent  achievements  in  his- 
trionic art  must  fail  to  effect  its  parallel,  for  it 
was  there  imperishably  enshrined  and  embalmed 
and  sealed,  "A  Mother's  Sweetheart." 

How  very  good  and  true  she  was.  No  won- 
der the  young  lawyer  from'  Detroit  abode  with 
us.  A  storm!  He  was  delighted  with  the  pros- 
pect. No,  he  wouldn't  like  to  see  others  incon- 
venienced, but  he  would  like  to  go  tossing  wildly 


over  the  "sounding  furrows."  Next  year  he  was 
going  abroad — ^^hoped  to  have  his  wish  realized. 

And,  truly,  reader,  you  could  scarcely  recon- 
cile his  brown  hair  and  large  brown  eyes  and 
handsome  face  with  a  bilious  attack!  Ouch! 
Banquo's  Ghost!  If  I  had  not  witnessed  the 
prostrate  form  under  the  long  overcoat  on  the 
floor!  Great  Francis  Borgia  looked  on  the  dead 
face  of  the  royal  Isabella,  and  behold,  a  saint 
came  of  it;  and  here  in  the  gray  morning  hour 
on  a  level  with  the  brussel ! — a  paragon  at  law ! 
— and  no  angel  records  the  event  in  you ! 

But  the  wild,  merciless,  turbulent  main  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Indeed,  no,  for  somewhere 
in  its  oozy  bottom  lie  Gilbert  and  Hudson  and 
Franklin — great  navigators  whose  names  are  on 
the  rivers  and  plains  of  the  earth.  No  respecter 
of  persons  but  a  rude,  ragged  nurse,  a  sullen 
old  playfellow,  a  rapacious  old  robber  of  eti- 
quette, and  good  will,  and,  in  general,  all  that 
ii  desirable  in  the  way  of  fine  feeling.  Oh,  the 
abruptness  in  leave-taking !  Oh,  the  desertions ! 
The  ihabby  rush  for  the  comforts  of  the  state- 
room! 

Changeling  of  the  sea !  May  I  never  look 
upon  your  perplexed  face  again !  It  is  terrible 
to  behold.  Laughter  ? — gone !  Words  of  cheer  ? 
— gone!  Good-fellowship? — gone!  Only  moans 
and  groans  and  grovelKngs  and  pained  looks ! 

Oh,  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  I  might  fly 
from  this  horrible  situation !  Alas,  the  disturbed 
horizontal  of  a  berth  is  your  only  portion  in  this 
bitter  boat-world.  Resign  yourself  to  it  and  to 
your  approaching  dissolution.  For  who  could 
survive  conditions  so  at  variance  with  nature's 
inviolable  laws?  Your  precious  eyes  pointing 
towards  the  earth's  center;  your  feet  elevated 
to  the  stars ! 

Undiscriminating  Nature!  Is  not  the  soul 
greater  than  the  sole?  Wherefore  this  strange 
contortion?  But  no  answer  comes  to  you — only 
the  terrible  swish  of  the  angry  water  in  through 
the  window,  drenching  you.  What  matter? 
You  must  die  sometime,  and  you  think  of  a  de- 
parted loved  one  who  will  meet  you  surely  on 
the  wave.  One  sharp  rend  of  the  spirit,  one 
sinking  of  its  quilted  casket  into  the  ooze,  and 
then  this  world  and  the  glory  thereof  will  have 
passed  away.  But,  oh,  the  loneliness  of  the 
hour !    Dear  Lord,  let  it  pass ! 

Like  lightning  that  appeareth  in  the  east  and 
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is  seen  in  the  west,  comes  His  dear  answer.  For 
a  lady,  with  golden  hair  and  sweet  kindly  eyes, 
opens  your  stateroom  door  and  smiles. 

"I've  been  sent  to  see  you." 

Of  course,  you  know  it,  she  has  'been  sent,  and 
you  answer : 

"I  am  dying!" 

The  pity  of  her  eyes  leaves  yours  in  tears.  But 
your  woman's  heart  recovers  itself  presently. 

"Oh,  please  bring  word  from  No.  28." 

And  the  sweet,  kind  lady,  with  the  golden  hair, 
vanishes  instanter.  And  you  wait,  and  wait,  and 
wait  for  tidings  that  will  tell  you  of  "Somebody's 
iViovher,"  with  the  round,  chubby,  good-natured 
face.  No  tidings  come — No.  28  is  a  sealed  state- 
room, "While  the  genii  of  the  storm  urge  the 
rage  of  the  whirlwind." 

Self-torturing  solitude!  Tempt  not  worse 
fear  by  looking  forth,  and  you  crouch  in  silence, 
thinking  fearful  thoughts. 

"A  pilot  .asleep  on  the  howling  sea 
Leaped  up  from  the  deck  in  agony 
And  heard,  and  cried,  'Oh,  woe  is  me !' 
And  died  as  mad  as  the  wild  waves  be." 

Dear  Lord,  keep  this  thought  away!  O  Great 
Captain  at  the  helm-,  live  forever!  And,  in 
spirit,  you  stand  by  the  sternsman's  side.  In 
spirit — yet  the  voice  is  not  wanting,  and  they 
say,  you  sought  and  implored  him  to  let  you  ofif 
in  mid-ocean^ — ofif !  in  this  interlunar,  frenzied 
sea!  Well,  w'hat  avails  denials  when  wags 
frame  and  fancy  as  they  will.  And,  perhaps, 
there  was  imploring  (ask  your  chaperon).  Alas, 
a  boom  of  logs  was  there  to  frustrate  the  effect 
of  your  eloquence,  and  Owen  Sound  harbor 
could  offer  but  the  respite  of  an  hour  in  peace, 
after  a  night  of  terror  on  the  high  sea. 

How  determinedly  you  quitted  your  state- 
room ;  how  you  crept  into  another  and  how  you 
implored!  Poor,  dear  chaperon! — how  could 
you  resist ! — packing  your  valise  ?  Of  course, 
you  did  not,  but  what  was  the  use  while  the 
stubborn  boom  palisaded  the  dock!  O  terrible 
logs !  would  that  you  were  in  exterior  darkness, 
gnashing  your — well,  waste  not  just  indignation. 
And  fromi  the  pride  of  your  preparedness  to  de- 
part you  look  down  upon  the  floor.  It  was  a 
bewildering  sight  in  the  early  morning.  There 
were  triangles  and  parallelograms  and  heptagons 
of  human  beings !     And  while  you  trace  out  this 


living,  sleeping  design,  the  steamer  wheels  and 
makes  for  the  open  sea  again !  Oh ! — oh  ! — oh ! — 
'twere  better  to  be  a  base  of  the  heptagon  than 
to  be  ready  with  your  valise !  The  terrible,  black 
despair  of  it!  The  lifeless,  listless,  dumb  resig- 
nation! And  the  joy  when  you  feel  the  sure 
earth  again,  five  hours  later,  at  Colhngwood. 

Margaret  Sheehan. 


IForetDorB* 

^H^USIC  is  the  most  popular  of  the  arts.  It 
Xll^  fills  man's  breast  with  a  melancholy 
joy.  Even  the  brute  creation  is  not 
insensible  to  its  power.  Yet,  at  its  best,  music  is 
a  haughty,  exclusive  being,  and  not  without  rea- 
son are  training,  practice,  talent  and  the  devel- 
opment of  that  talent  required  for  the  under- 
standing of  her  secrets.  "One  wishes  to  be 
heard  with  the  intellect,  by  one's  equals ;  emo- 
tion becomes  only  women,  but  music  should 
strike  fire  from  the  mind  of  a  man."  In  some 
such  strain  as  this  Beethoven  himself  once  spoke, 
and  we  know  how  slowly  the  works  of  the 
great  symphonist  found  a  hearing  and  recogni- 
tion from  the  general  public. 

Yet,  who  is  there  to-day  who  does  not  know 
the  name  of  Beethoven?  Who  is  there  that, 
hearing  one  of  his  compositions,  does  not  feel 
the  presence  of  a  sublime,  all-ruling  power — of 
a  power  that  springs  from  the  deepest  sources 
of  all  life?  His  very  name  inspires  us  with  a 
feeling  of  veneration,  and  we  can  readily  believe 
the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  how 
even  strangers  drew  back  with  species  of  awe, 
before  this  man  of  imposing  appearance,  in  spite 
of  his  smallness  of  stature,  with  his  rounded 
shoulders,  erect  head,  wavy  hair  and  piercing 
glancfe.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  two  charcoal- 
burners  who  suddenly  stopped  their  heavily 
laden  vehicle  when  they  met  in  a  narrow  pass 
this  "crabbed  musician"  so  well  known  to  all 
Vienna,  and  who  was  wont  to  stand  and  think 
and  then,  humming,  to  go  his  way,  moving  about 
bee-like  through  nature  from  sunrise,  with  his 
memorandum-book  in  his  hand. 

We  are  moved  with  the  same  feeling  of  re- 
spect that  moved  those  common  men,  when  we 
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hear  only  Beethoven's  name,  but  how  much 
more  powerfully  aie  we  stirred  when  we  hear 
his  music!  We  feel  in  that  music  the  presence 
of  the  spirit  that  animates  and  sustains  the 
world,  and  which  is  contin-ually  calling  new  life 
into  existence.  Even  the  person  who  is  not  a 
musician  himself  may  feel,  in  these  mighty  pro- 
ductions, the  certainty  of  the  presence  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things.  Their  tones  sound  to  him 
like  the  voice  of  man's  heart  of  hearts,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  which  Beethoven  has  laid  bare 
to  us.  We  feel  convinced  when  we  hear  them 
that  the  person  who  in  them  speaks  to  us  has  in 
very  deed  something  to  tell  us,  something  of  our 
own  life;  because  he  lived  and  felt  and  loved 
and  suffered  what  we  all  love  and  suffer,  more 
deeply  than  any  other  child  of  dust.  In  Beet- 
hoven we  meet  with  a  personage  really  great 
both  in  mind  and  in  heart,  one  who  was  able  to 
become  a  sublime  model  to  us  because  life  and 
art  were  serious  things  with  him,  and  one  who 
made  it  his  duty  "to  hve  not  for  himself  but  for 
other  men."  The  high  degree  of  self-denying 
power,  found  in  the  phenomenon  of  art,  it  is 
that  has  such  an  elevated  effect  on  us.  The 
duties  of  life  and  the  tasks  of  the  artist  he  dis- 
charged with  equal  fidelity.  His  life  was  the 
foundation  on  which  the  superstructure  of  his 
works  rose.  His  greatness  as  a  man  was  the 
source  of  his  greatness  as  an  artist.  The  mere 
story  of  his  life,  which  we  will  give  here  in  out- 
line, reveals  to  us  the  internal  springs  of  his 
artistic  creations,  and  we  must  admit  that  the 
history  of  Beethoven's  life  is  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  all  time 
and  of  humanity. 

Marguerite  Dunn. 

LoRETO  Abbey,  Toronto. 

'^pat  tD|)it!)  Jnfluenceti  Beetl)oben'«i  <!r|)aractec  anii  6@u0tc 

The  influence  which,  in  a  measure,  formed 
Beethoven's  character  and  prepared  him  for  the 
message  he  was  to  give  the  world  are  well  worth 
noting.  The  two  composers  immediately  pre- 
ceding Beethoven  were  Haydn  and  Mozart.  In 
their  day  musicians  were  little  better  than  ser- 
vants attached  to  the  great  Ducal  Courts  of  the 
1 8th.  century.  Any  amount  of  straight-laced 
court  etiquette  was  exacted  of  them,  and  the 
strict  and  stilted  ceremonies  of  the  courts  served. 


in  a  great  measure,  to  restrain  their  genius. 
Then,  too,  the  music  of  the  day  moved'  in  more 
flowing  harmonies  than  was  usual  later  on. 
The  influence  of  the  dance  and  of  the  rhyming 
verse  is  evident  in  almost  every  composition  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
courts  was  swept  away  by  the  storm  of  the 
great  French  Revolution,  which  convulsed  all 
Europe.  The  past  tumbled  to  pieces  and  the 
_present  was  a  surging  mass.  Out  of  the  chaos 
rose  many  great  men  and  noble  minds,  but  none 
were  more  virile  or  of  more  marked  genius  than 
our  Ludwig  von  Beethoven.  For  him  were  none 
of  the  pretty  rhymes  or  the  mincing  steps  of  his 
predecessors,  none  of  the  poetry  of  Haydn,  the 
naive  joy  and  childlike  devotion  of  Mozart.  His 
unhappy  childhood  and  youth,  whose  only  solace 
was  his  gentle  mother,  and  his  love  of  -nature, 
had  made  him  concentrate  his  whole  personality 
in  his  music.  His  natural  independence  of 
spirit  was  fostered  by  having  early  to  become 
the  breadwinner  for  his  family ;  consequently, 
when  the  effects  of  the  political  upheaval  reached 
his  native  Bavaria,  it  found  him  ready  with  the 
sublime  outburst  of  his  "Eroica,"  to  be  followed 
in  rapid  succession  by  opera,  oratorio,  sonata, 
symphony,  etc.  In  almost  every  form  of  music 
his  genius  found  expression.  He  filled  his  com- 
positions with  the  whole  scale  of  deep  emotions, 
the  inheritance  of  a  great  soul  formed  amidst 
struggles',  hopes  and  sorrows.  His  music  cap- 
tivates the  soul  of  the  listener,  impressing  it 
with  melancholy,  sorrow,  and  elevating  it  heav- 
enwardis  in  hopeful  joy  and  inspired  happiness. 

Margaret  M.  McConnell. 

^Ift  mte  of  TBett^obtn, 

Many  yeairs  before  little  Ludwig  was  born, 
his  grandfather,  old  Ludwig  Van  Beethoven, 
who  was  Dutch  by  birth,  came  to  Germany  to 
live.  He  was  a  very  dignified,  high-minded  and 
honest  man  and  was  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Both  he  and  his  son  Johann  were  em- 
ployed as  singers  in  the  Elector's  chapel  at 
Bonn.  Johann  was  a  very  dissipated  man  and 
was  often  found  at  the  public  tavern.  This 
caused  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  trouble  in  his 
later  life.  He  married  a  very  good  woman,  who, 
although  she  was  of  the  lower  rank  of  life, 
being  the  daughter    of    a    serving-maid,  was  a 
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very  good  mother  to  her  children,  and  protected 
them  from  the  cruel  treatment  of  their  father. 

Ludwig-  was  born  on  the  i6th.  of  December, 
1770.  His  whole  life  was  full  of  hardships. 
When  he  was  very  young  his  father  noticed  that 
he  had  great  ability  for  music,  so  he  started  at 
once  to  teach  him.  When  he  was  but  seven 
years  old,  his  father  on  account  of  his  excessive 
drinking  had  lost  his  position  and  consequently 
their  money  seemed  to  disappear  very  rapidly. 
So  Johann  decided  that  he  would  have  Ludwig 
give  a  concert.  Thus  we  see  how  early  he  was 
required  to  help  in  supporting  the  family. 

When  he  was  but  eight  years  old  a  singer, 
named  Tobias  Pfeiffer,  came  to  live  with  Beet- 
hoven's family  and  gave  Ludwig  lessons.  He 
was  a  good  teacher^  but  also  very  cruel.  One 
night  after  he  had  been  out  at  the  tavern  with 
Ludwig's  father,  he  came  home,  ordered  the  boy 
out  of  bed  and  made  him  play  all  night  long. 

Soon  Pfeiffer's  position  as  a  teacher  came  to 
an  end  for  Ludwig  wished  to  study  the  organ. 
His  first  teacher  on  this  instrument  was  Van 
den  Eiden,  an  old  friend  of  his  grandfather's, 
then.  Christian  Neefe,  Van  den  Eiden's  succes- 
sor, and  also  a  Franciscan  monk,  named  Brother 
Willibald,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  little 
boy. 

When  he  was  but  ten  years  old  he  went  on  a 
concert  tour  with  his  mother,  to  Holland.  He 
did  not  like  this  at  all,  and  although  they  were 
successful,  made  very  little  money. 

He  continued  to  study  most  earnestly,  and 
when  he  was  twelve,  he  was  able  to  play  the 
organ  in  the  chapel  while  Neefe  was  away. 
This  same  year  he  also  composed  a  set  of  varia- 
tions. When  he  played  the  organ  he  would  im- 
provise so  much  that  he  often  caused  the  singers 
to  lose  their  key. 

When  Beethoven  was  seventeen  years  old  he 
decided  to  pay  Mozart  a  visit,  as  he  had  often 
longed  to  meet  this  great  man.  So  he  went  to 
Vienna.  While  visiting  Mozart  he  was  asked 
to  play.  He  sat  down  and  played  what  is  gen- 
erally called  a  concert  piece,  which  sounded  as 
though  especially  learned  for  the  occasion. 
When  he  saw  that  Mozart  did  not  appreciate 
this,  he  asked  him  to  give  him  a  theme ;  Mozart 
did  so,  and  Beethoven  at  once  sat  down  and 
improvised  so  much  on  it  that  Mozart  was 
wrapped    in    wonderment,     and     turning   to   his 


guests,  said,  "Mark  that  youth,  the  world  will 
hear  of  him  some  day." 

Beethoven's  visit  was  very  short.  Soon  he 
received  word  that  his  mother  was  seriously  ill. 
He  at  once  hastened  home  and  a  few  days  after 
he  arrived  there,  she  died,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  little  sister.  What  grief  now  filled 
Beethoven's  heart  cannot  be  expressed.  His 
mother  was  the  one  element  of  love  in  his  whole 
life.  She  had  protected  him  from  the  cruel 
treatment  of  his  father  when  young  and  had 
always  tried  to  make  his  home  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  His  father  was  now  drinking  very 
heavily  and  he  had  two  younger  brothers  to 
support.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  said,  "There 
was  once  somebody  to  hear  me  when  I  said 
'Mother,'  but  now  to  whom  can  I  address  that 
name  ?" 

Beethoven  had  made  the  friendship  of  a  very 
lovely  family,  named  Bruening.  This  family 
was  very  good  to  him  and  it  is  doubted  that 
Beethoven  would  have  been  able  to  bear  the 
loneliness  of  his  life  if  it  were  not  for  their 
kindness. 

His  father  now  became  a  great  burdien.  He 
was  continually  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
and  Ludwig  often  had  to  follow  him  around 
and  help  him  home  when  he  became  intoxicated. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  he  had  a  certain  standing, 
as  many  people  remembered  his  good  grand- 
father, and  Ludwig  resembled  him  in  many  re- 
spects. 

Beethoven  had  another  great  friend.  Count 
Waldstein,  who  was  eight  years  his  senior. 
Later,  Ludwig  was  anxious  to  go  to  Vienna  and 
study  tinder  Haydn.  At  last,  the  Director  of 
the  Chapel,  instructed  by  Waldstein,  made  it 
possible   for  him  to  go. 

When  he  was  twenty-two,  he  arrived  in  Vi- 
enna, never  again  to  return  to  Bonn.  He  was 
ambitious  and  advanced  rapidly  under  the  in- 
structions of  his  new  teacher.  When  Haydn 
went  to  England  he  left  him  under  the  instruction 
of  a  famous  teacher,  named  Albrechtsberger. 
These  two  could  not  agree  and  so  Albrechts- 
berger conceived  a  very  low  opinion  of  Beet- 
hoven. 

He  was  welcomed  in  Vienna  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  he  became  the  great  topic  of  the 
hour.  He  at  once  made  a  great  many  friends, 
among  others,  Archduke  Rudolph,  Prince  Tob- 
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kourtz,  Prince  Carl  and  Princess  Chrisiane.  The 
last  two  loved  him  most  dearly,  and  he  dedicated 
three  sonatas  to  Prince  Carl.  He  stayed  with 
them  for  a  time  when  he  was  twenty-four  years 
old. 

Vienna  now  became  his  home.  Here  he 
studied  and  composed  his  immortal  music. 
Among-  his  early  compositions  he  composed 
"Adelaide,"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  love-songs 
ever  written. 

Although  Beethoven  was  able  to  move  the 
hearts  of  men  by  his  music,  and  received  much 
admiration,  still  he  led  a  very  lonely  life.  His 
father  died  soon  after  he  came  to  Vienna  and 
both  his  brothers  were  far  away. 

He  was  never  very  careful  of  his  health,  and 
one  day  he  caught  a  cold  which  gradually  be- 
came worse.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
deafness. 

His  deafness  was  not  known  until  one  day 
when  he  was  walking  with  his  friend,  Ferdinand 
Ries,  they  heard  some  sweet  music,  Ries  turned 
to  Beethoven,  and  when  he  saw  no  smile  on  his 
face  soon  found  the  cause  of  it. 

For  a  time  he  was  very  much  in  love  with 
Countess  Giulietta  Guicciardi  and  to  her  he 
dedicated  "The  Moonlight  Sonata." 

He  died  on  the  26th.  of  March,  1827.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  a  great  storm  was  raging, 
and  as  the  thunder  ceased  Beethoven  passed 
away. 

M4R10N  Smith. 

anecBotee  of  Beetijobcn, 

Beethoven  was  a  very  kind  man,  and  his  kind- 
ness was  shown  in  various  ways,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing-:  Liszt  was  twelve  years  old  and  was  to 
give  a  concert,  so  Beethoven  went  to  hear  him 
play.  When  Liszt  saw  Beethoven  sitting-  down 
in  the  front  seat,  instead  of  getting-  nervous,  he 
played  all  the  better.  When  the  piece  was  fin- 
ished the  great  master  was  seen  to  step  up  on 
the  platform,  and  catching-  the  little  fellow  in 
his  arms,  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  Liszt 
never  forgot  this  incident  and  used  to  speak  of 
it  with  great  pride  in  after  years. 

^l)e  Deaf  "Beetljoben. 

For  many  years  Beethoven  was  aflfected  by 
deafness,  and  in  this  time  he  put  in  some  of  his 
greatest  works.     At    the    performance    of    his 


ninth  Symphony  (which  he  himself  conducted) 
he  could  not  hear  a  single  note  played,  nor  could 
he  hear  the  applause  that  greeted  his  work  until 
the  lady  who  sang  the  alto-solo  part,  turned  him 
around  so  he  could  see  the  people  clapping.  It 
was  a  very  touching  sight  for  him  to  have  to  see 
his  applause  instead  of  hearing  it. 

TBeet|)oben'i8  JForcetfuInegiB, 

Numerous  stories  are  told  of  Beethoven's 
offending  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
by  his  gruffness. 

When  he  brought  out  his  "Fantasia"  for  the 
first  time  with  an  orchestra  and  chorus,  he  di- 
rected (at  the  usual  rehearsal)  that  the  second 
variation  should  be  played  ivithout  the  repeat. 
In  the  evening,  however,  completely  absorbed  in 
his  own  creation  he  forgot  the  order  he  had 
given  and  repeated  the  first  part  while  the  or- 
chestra played  the  last — a  combination  not  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  effect.  At  last,  when  it  was 
too  late,  the  composer  suddenly  stopped  and 
looking  up  in  amazement,  said  dryly,  "over 
again."  The  leader  unwillingly  asked,  "With 
repeat?"  "Yes,"  was  echoed  back,  and  this  time 
things  reached  a  happy  conclusion. 

'Beetl)oben')5  Haul  Concert. 

The  last  days  of  Beethoven,  as  of  many  other 
men  of  genius,  were  clouded  and  unhappy.  For 
twenty-five  years  before  he  died  he  had  been 
deaf — a  double  calamity  for  a  musician;  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  small  savings  were 
gone  and  his  genius  remained  unappreciated. 
In  consequence,  his  temper  became  irritable  and 
few  sought  his  company.  There  was  one  per- 
son, however,  whom  he  dearly  loved — a  reck- 
less young  nephew,  who,  in  his  own  wild  fashion 
fully  returned  his  uncle's  generous  affection. 
In  1827,  this  nephew  wrote  to  Beethoven  from 
Vienna,  saying  that  he  had  got  into  trouble  with 
the  police,  and  begging  him  to  come  post- 
haste and  extricate  him.  The  old  musician 
started  at  once ;  but,  after  travelling  part  of  the 
distance,  his  money  was  exhausted  and  he  had 
to  continue  the  journey  on  foot.  He  had  ar- 
rived within  three  miles  of  Vienna,  when  his 
strength  failed  him  utterly,  and  he  was  forced 
to  ask,  one  evening,  hospitality  at  a  humble  cot- 
tage.     The   poor   people    received    the    travel- 
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stained,  gruff-voiced,  exhausted  old  man,  with 
cordiality ;  and,  asking  no  questions,  shared 
their  meagre  supper  with  him  and  offered  him 
a  snug  seat  by  the  fire.  When  the  supper-table 
was  cleared  the  head  of  the  family  opened  the 
piano,  the  sons  brought  out  their  instruments 
and  the  mother  and  daughters  took  up  their 
knitting,  but  the  music  had  hardly  begun  when 
the  knitting  stopped.  The  eyes  of  the  perform- 
ers were  moist  and  tears  coursed  freely  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  women.  Their  guest  alone  seemed 
unmoved,  for  he  could  not  hear  the  sweet 
strains  that  moved  them  to  their  inmost  being. 
He  could  only  gaze  with  yearning  on  the  emo- 
tion of  his  new-found  friends.  When  the  music 
was  ended,  Beethoven  held  out  his  hand  for  the 
sheet  of  music,  saying,  'T  could  not  hear  you, 
friends,  but  I  would  like  to  know  who  wrote 
this  piece  which  has  so  stirred  your  hearts."  It 
proved  to  be  the  "Allegretto"  from  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  A.  "Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  'T  wrote 
it!  I  am.  Beethoven.  Come,  let  us  finish  the 
piece!"  In  a  moment  the  strength  of  his  youth 
seemed  to  have  returned  to  him.  He  went  to 
the  piano,  and  far  into  the  night  he  played  and 
improvised  for  the  delight  of  his  humble  ad- 
mirers. It  was  his  last  performance.  The  next 
morning  Beethoven  was  unable  to  rise  and  a 
few  days  later  he  passed  peacefully  away. 

ESME    COSGRAVE. 

Vtetpoben'a  $@oonIic|)t  Sonata. 

It  was  one  beautiful  evening  in  summer,  the 
stars  and  moon  were  shining  extremely  bright, 
making  everything  look  brilliant,  that  Beet- 
hoven, our  wonderful  player,  through  his  genius 
composed  his  most  wonderful  and  touching 
piece,  called  "The  Moonlight  Sonata." 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  Beethoven's  friends 
had  made  an  appointment  for  them  to  go  to  din- 
ner together  that  day,  but  first  to  take  a  walk. 
In  their  walk  they  had  chosen  a  very  quiet 
street  and  this  street  lead  them  to  the  poor,  un- 
noticed little  home  of  a  brother  and  sister,  the 
brother  a  cobbler,  while  the  girl  could  do  noth- 
ing whatever  for  she  had  no  sight. 

As  they  drew  near  this  little  cottage,  Beet- 
hoven recognized  the  melody  of  his  Symphony 
in  F,  being  played.  He  had  not  far  to  search 
for  the  player,  for  she  dwelt  in  the  Httle  house. 


She  was  endeavoring  to  do  her  best  to  do  the 
piece  justice  but  would  sigh,  feeling  she  could 
not,  for  she  only  played  it  by  ear. 

They  listened  outside,  and,  as  they  did,  the 
playing  discontinued  and  the  girl  was  heard 
expressing  her  wish  to  her  brother  to  hear  the 
concert  at  Bonn,  but,  on  hearing  that  they  had 
barely  enough  money  to  pay  their  expenses  at 
home,  she  began  to  play  again. 

Beethoven,  with  deep  sympathy,  could  keep 
no  longer  from  knocking  at  the  door,  and,  be- 
fore his  friend  could  stop  him,  he  had  rapped 
and  some  one  was  answering. 

The  shoemaker  did  not  at  first  Hke  the  idea 
of  Beethoven's  asking  to  come  and  play  on  his 
piano,  for,  needless  to  say,  he  did  not  know  who 
he  was. 

The  girl  was  asked  to  play,  but  told  him  she 
only  played  by  'ear. 

He  then  asked  her  where  she  had  heard  this 
music,  and  she  answered  by  telling  him  that 
when  they  lived  in  Bonn,  a  lady  next  door 
played  very  well,  and  this  was  one  of  her  selec-. 
tions,  and  when  the  neighbor  played  it,  she  used 
to  walk  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house  until 
she  could  remember  the  whole  composition. 

Then,  Beethoven  played.  The  shoemaker  sat 
on  his  bench,  with  searching  eyes  and  very  si- 
lent, the  girl  had  crouched  down  beside  the 
piano,  hardly  breathing,  lest  that  breath  should 
take  away  the  miisic.  All  at  once  the  candle 
flickered  and  went  out.  They  were  left  in  dark- 
ness. Soon  the  girl  put  the  shade  up,  and  as 
she  did,  the  moonlight  shone  in  like  streaming 
silver.  Beethoven  was  thinking,  for  he  loved  to 
think,  then  he  said,  "I  will  compose  a  Sonata 
to  the  moonlight." 

At  first,  he  barely  touched  the  keys  by  run- 
ning his  fingers  up  and  down  the  keyboard. 
Then  a  quicker  and  more  spirited  movement 
came  until  it  died  away  in  soft  tones.  He  then 
played  the  Symphony  in  F,  and  they  then  knew 
who  he  was,  and  asked  him^  question  after  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  and  his 
friend  managed  to  depart  from  their  new  ac- 
quaintances, telling  them  he  would  come  often 
and  give  the  girl  lessons. 

Instead  of  dining  together,  as  they  had  meant 
that  night,  Beethoven  led  his  friend  home  in 
very  quick  steps,  and  it  is  said  that  the  composer 
sat  up  all  that  night  and  far  into  the  morning, 
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writing  his  new  composition,  under  the  heading 
of  'The  Moonlight  Sonata." 

Hazel  Alguire, 

<Effect0  of  lBeet|)oben'«  Si^usit  on  l^oeteritp. 

Richard  Wa^er  asserts  that,  with  the  9th. 
Symphony,  the  last  of  symphonies  has  been 
written,  and  that,  with  it,  the  domain  of  purely 
instrumental  music  is  exhausted.  That,  of 
course,  can  only  be  proved  by  the  future  devel- 
opment of  musical  art.  That  the  period  imme- 
diately following  Beethoven's  death  was  distin- 
guished by  numerous  instrumental  performers 
and  talented  composers,  a  mere  glance  ^t  the 
galaxy  of  musicians  of  the  day  will  show.  Such 
names  as  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Schubert, 
Chopin,  Cramer,  Field,  etc.  Each  and  all  spell 
"Genius."  Where  can  we  find  an  exponent  of 
pure  melody  equal  to  Schubert?  His  charac- 
teristic harmonic  treatment,  his  boldness  in 
modulating,  his  lavish  richness  of  thought,  all 
remind  us  of  Beethoven.  What  musician  of  an- 
cient times  can  compare  with  the  great  Men- 
delssohn, that  master  of  all  those  resources 
which  a  deep  and  thorough  study  of  composition 
requires  ?  He,  too,  owed  to  our  master  that  deep 
insight  into  human  nature,  that  true  expression 
of  human  feeling  of  which  we  have  so  many 
charming  examples  in  the  ever-popular  "Songs 
Without  Words."  In  Schumann's  symphonies, 
overtures,  sonatas,  etc.,  he  reaches,  at  times,  the 
power  and  energetic  expression  of  Beethoven; 
indeed,  Schumann  possesses  most  of  those  quali- 
ties which  rendered  Beethoven  unique  among  in- 
strumental composers. 

And  so  on  down  through  the  long  list  of  his 
successors  in  the  divine  art,  we  can  trace  the 
influence  of  our  beloved  Beethoven  until  with 
him,  on  his  dying  bed,  we  feel  inclined  to  say. 
"I  believe  I  am  yet  at  the  beginning."  His  in- 
fluence is  to  last  until  the  end  of  time. 

Evelyn  Barry. 


Let  us  seek  to  begin  each  new  day  as  serene 
and  calm  as  though  it  were  a  new  life,  with 
nothing  of  the  old  remaining  but  its  wisdom,  its 
sweet  memories,  its  duties,  its  responsibilities, 
and  the  hope,  joys,  privileges,  love,  and  posses- 
sions the  old  Hfe  has  bequeathed  to  us. 


^^HE  windows  are  full  of  the  season's  books, 
^^  and  one  wonders  who  will  buy  them  all, 
yet  rather,  who  can  resist  them,  for  sel- 
dom has  the  display  been  so  attractive,  the  titles 
so  alluring. 

"Home  Life  in  Ireland" — who  would  not  want 
to  read  of  this,  and  the  reader  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed, for  the  book  is  of  great  interest. 

Robert  Lynde,  the  author,  appears  to  have  done 
more  than  land  at  Queenstown,  run  down  and 
kiss  the  Blarney  Stone,  see  the  lace-makers  and 
go  through  the  Irish  linen  works.  It  would  really 
seem,  if  that  were  possible,  that  he  had  actually 
lived  in  the  country  he  elected  to  write  a  book 
about,  so  thoroughly  conversant  is  he  with  his 
subject. 

He  writes  of  marriage  customs  and  bogs,  of 
children  and  farms,  of  politics  and  manners,  of 
characteristics  and  folk-lore.  He  writes  charm- 
ingly, too,  especially  when  illuminating  some 
phase  of  Irish  character, — too  often  caricatured 
in  book  or  play, — as  in  his  sketch  of  "Priest  or 
Parson."  Speaking  of  the  village  priest,  he 
writes :  "He  is  really  the  father  of  his  people. 
He  encourages  the  boys  and  girls  to  meet  in  the 
Gaelic  League  classes,  and  to  spend  a  share  of 
their  evenings  in  dancing.  He  goes  to  see  the 
young  men  hurling  on  Sundays,  and  takes  an 
interest  in  the  little  plays  which  they  perform 
with  so  livelj  a  spirit.  The  children  do  not  fear 
him  when  they  meet  him  on  the  roads.  He  is 
welcome  as  a  stranger,  or  as  a  son  come  home 
from  America,  in  the  houses  of  the  poorest  and 
least  snobbish  of  p>eople.  He  strives  to  find 
work  for  his  people  at  home  so  that  they  need  not 
emigrate.  He  trains  them  in  habits  of  pleasant- 
ness as  well  as  in  habits  of  goodness.  Such  a 
priest  is  like  a  living  soul  in  his  parish — a  light- 
bringer.  a  builder  of  society." 

Mr.  Lynde  writes  with  remarkable  fairness 
upon  all  the  mooted  points  of  Irish  life,  and  one 
predicts  for  his  volume,  with  its  delightful  print 
and  excellent  illustrations,  a  well-deserved  suc- 
cess. Home  Life  in  Ireland,  Robert  Lynde,  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Another  new  book  upon  the  Emerald  Isle  is 
"Tales  of  Irish  Life  and  Character,"  bv  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Hall    (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago), 
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with  sixteen  reproductions  in  color  from  the 
paintings  of  Erskine  Nicol,  R.  I.  A. 

There  is  a  quaint,  home-Uke  charm  about  these 
stories,  sympathetically  written,  for  the  author 
is  an  Irish  woman,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  enjoy 
them.  Irish  faults  and  foibles  are  lovingly  dealt 
with,  Irish  loyalty  and  faith  well  brought  out. 
Such  characters  as  "Lilly  O'Brien"  are  familiar 
to  those  of  us  who  know  and  love  the  Irish  upon 
their  native  heath,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  of 
others  besides  the  "Rory  O'More"  of  modern 
stage  and  horse-play  r  The  'book  is  readable  and 
v;ill  be  largely  sought  by  those  who  enjoy  char- 
acter study  combined  with  local  color  and  action. 

The  true  test  of  the  juvenile  is  whether  or  no 
the  youngsters  like  it,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Father  Spalding's  (books  for  'boys  are  never  re- 
turned to  the  library  shelves  with  the  scribbled 
comment  given  to  another  v/riter''s  would-be 
story,  "Bum  book."  Father  Spalding's  stories 
are  strictly  up  to  date.  His  latest  book,  "The 
Old  Mill  on  the  Withrose"  (Benziger  Bro...,  New 
York  City),  is  a  story  of  Kentucky  life,  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  and  all  the  things  boys  enjoy, 
and  it  marches  from  start  to  finish  without  a  lag. 
Tliere  seems  to  be  always  something  doing  in 
this  up-to-date  State,  and  Father  Spalding  has 
the  happy  knack  of  presenting  exciting  events  in 
good  English,  without  melodrama. 

"Christian  Symbolism  in  Art,"  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Jenner,  is  the  latest  of  the  "Little  Books  on  Art" 
series  which  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  is  bringing 
out  in  such  acceptable  pocket  form. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  "to  supply  in  a  short 
and  quite  popular  form,  a  guide  to  the  general 
principles  On  which  is  based  the  symbolism  of 
the  Christian  rehgion."  Unlike  many  more  pre- 
tentious volumes  the  little  book  really  carries  out 
its  aim,  and  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to 
those  interested  m  the  subject,  as  every  intelli- 
gent person  should  be.  As  a  reference  book  it 
should  be  in  every  library.  It  is  well  illustrated 
and  written  in  a  cultivated  manner,  and  pleasant 
style.  "Much  learning"  has  not  made  the  author 
mad,  for  she  is  sane  and  clever,  and  her  books 
make  delightful "  reading  even  for  those  who, 
"Gallio-like,  care  for  none  of  these  things." 

An  interesting  set  of  travel  books  has  for  some 
years  been  brought  out  by  Benziger  Bros.,  the 
"Round  the  World  Series,"  and  volume  VIII., 
just  from  the  press,  has  considerable  merit.     It 


contains  articles  upon  "St.  Patrick's  Purga- 
tory," "Olive  Oil  and  its  Makers,"  "Joys  of  a 
Country  Home,"  and  other  interesting  topics, 
not  the  least  absorbing  being  "Ukiyo-Ye,"  a 
description  of  the  Japanese  art  of  chromozylog- 
raphy,  in  which  the  little  Orientals  excel  so 
greatly,  by  a  Japanese,  Tokusaburo  Horikiri. 
The  sketch  is  wonderfully  well  illustrated,  and  is 
very  much  out  of  the  common. 

When  one  looks  over  the  modern  school-books, 
one  is  sorely  tempted  to  wish  one  could  go  back 
and  be  educated  all  over  again.  They  are  really 
charming!  Even  geographies  are  delightful, 
Maury's  "New  Elementary"  (American  Book 
Co.,  New  York),  is  good  reading,  and  one  does 
not  hear  the  little  folk  wail,  "What  on  earth's  a 
hismus?"  or  other  kindred  wails  of  our  own 
childhood.  Instead  of  "Readinmadesy,"  which 
the  little  boy  said  his  teacher  taught  him,  it  is 
geography  simplified  and  beatified.  To  make 
this  charming  study  more  intelligible,  there  are 
Geographical  Readers,  Readers  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  (Carpenter),  and  fascinating  tales  of 
children's  visits  to  foreign  lands.  For  the  older 
children  we  have  Maury's  Complete  Geography 
(American  Book  Co.,  New  York),  well  named 
"Complete,"  for  it  is  absolute  in  its  up-to-d'ate- 
ness.  The  colored  plates  are  particvilarly  pleas- 
ing to  the  children,  though  a  keen  physiognomist 
might  cavil  at  some  of  the  types  as  not  quite  cor- 
rect. The  Filipino  looks  more  Chinese  than  Fili- 
pino, the  Russian  is  more  like  a  Saxon  than  a 
Slav,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  well  pre- 
sented and  delightfully  written. 

Roddy's  Complete  Geography  (American 
Book  Co.,  New  York)  is  even  better  than 
Maury's,  for  use  in  Catholic  schools,  where  it  is 
largely  supplanting  the  older  works,  for  it  is 
thoroughly  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  Catholic 
teachers. 

"Ned  Rieder,"  a  parochial  school  story  by  the 
Reverend  John  A.  Wehs  (Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York),  is  a  book  for  boys.  It  is  also  a  boy's 
book,  not  one  for  grown-ups,  and  boys  like  it,  for 
Ned  is  a  whole-souled,  healthy-minded  little 
chap.  Though  the  book  contains  some  rather  un- 
intelligible references  to  "half-backs"  and  "quar- 
ter-ibacks,"  and  things  which,  to  the  feminine 
mind,  sound  like  dressmaking,  the  boys  grin 
knowingly  over  them  and  say  it's  "just  dandy." 
Father  Wehs  seems  to  share  with  Father  Copus 
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and  Father  Spalding  the  happy  faculty  of  hold- 
ing the  young  readers'  attention,  without  the 
thrills  of  "penny  dreadfuls"  or  "shilling  shock- 
ers." 

Edith  Ogden  Harrison  has  long  been  known 
to  literary  folk  as  a  writer  of  books  for  chil- 
dren, and  her  departure  from  the  established 
metier  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  her  ad- 
mirers. 

Her  last  volume,  "Princess  Sayranne" — a 
sumptuous  piece  of  book  making  (A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago)  is  a  novel  of  the  days  of 
Prestes  John,  in  far-away  Oriental  climes  and 
times. 

It  is  rich  in  descriptive  paintings,  and  shows 
remarkable  research  into  dim  tomes  of  ancient 
days.  The  romance  is  a  pleasant  one,  high- 
minded,  ^if  a  bit  highly  colored  for  the  "young 
person,"  and  particularly  interesting  to  Catholics 
as  presenting  the  Catholicity  of  that  far  clime 
and  period,  when  the  light  of  faith  burned  bright 
amidst  the  glittering  banalities  of  paganism. 

"The  Friendly  Little  House"  and  other  stories 
(Benziger  Bros.,  New  York)  is  a  pleasant  col- 
lection of  readable  tales  by  well-known  authors, 
Marion  Ames  Taggart,  Mary  T.  Waggaman, 
Anna  T.  Sadlier,  Mary  E.  Mannix  and  others 
less  well  known,  though  perhaps  equally  good. 
They  are  all  cheerful  reading  and  will  be  en- 
joyed by  those  who  wish  a  bit  of  relaxation  after 
a  hard  day. 

Another  good,  sound  Catholic  story  is  "The 
Turn  of  the  Tide,"  by  Mary  Agatha  Gray  (Ben- 
ziger Bros.),  a  tale  of  the  English  sea-coast,  its 
cares  an5d  haunts,  its  stories  of  smugglers  and 
fisher-folk.  The  language  is  simple  and  elegant, 
the  story  is  lively  and  entertaining,  with  an  un- 
dercurrent of  feeling  very  elevating  and  agree- 
able to  those  tired  of  the  improbabilities  of  mod- 
ern fiction. 

"Stories  of  American  Discoveries,"  by  Rose 
Lucia  (American  Book  Co.,  New  York),  is  with- 
out exception  the  pleasantest  volume  of  infor- 
mative character  published  in  many  moons. 

Miss  Lucia  has  a  pleasant  manner  of  sugar- 
coating  her  little  pills  of  historical  information 
so  the  young  folk  who  swallow  them  scarcely 
know  their  minds  are  being  improved  and  filled 
with  useful  knowledge.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
this  captivating  little  book  was  found  in  a  Christ- 
mas stocking,  instead  of  in  a  school  desk,  the 


little  Ameiican  would  never  dream  it  was  a 
school-book. 

The  history  stories  it  contains  are  of  Colum- 
bus, Cartier,  Cabot,  Ponce  de  Leon,  De  Soto  and 
many  others,  and  in  the  author's  charmingly 
lucid  style  they  live  before  us. 

The  book  is  a  classic,  reliable  as  to  fact,  easy 
in  style,  prettily  illustrated  and  well  gotten  up. 
It  is  a  relief  from  the  twaddle  so  often  served 
up  to  elevate  the  young. 

M.\RY    F.    NIXON-ROULET. 


(Creek  Hitetarp  Culture. 

'^^^HE  pie-eminent  genius  of  the  Greeks  was 
^^  manifested  not  in  the  sphere  of  politics 
but  in  the  domain  of  culture  which  has 
influenced  not  only  the  ancient  but  also  the  me- 
dieval and  modern  world.  This  genius,  charac- 
teristic only  of  them,  adequately  showed  itself  in 
their  intellectual  and  artistic  achievements. 

Before  the  Persian  wars,  it  is  true,  they  re- 
vealed some  signs  of  greatness  in  epic  and  lyric 
poetry.  That  great  conflict  with  the  Orient  was 
an  incentive  to  better  work  which  was,  in  due 
time,  prodticed. 

In  contrast  to  the  people  of  the  East  who  in- 
fluenced to  a  marked  degree  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks,  the  latter  always  preserved  certain 
classic  qualities  in  their  work — sympathy,  mod- 
eration, symmetry,  proportion  and  a  contempt 
for  all  that  is  tawdry  and  deceitful.  Well  might 
the  pervading  spirit  be  characterized — "Soph- 
rosyne" — life  under  the  control  of  reason. 

The  two  great  poets  of  the  legendary  period 
were  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  "Iliad,"  a  story 
of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  "Odyssey,"  a  story 
of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  subsequent  to  the 
war,  were  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Homer,  who  spent  his  life  wandering  from  city 
to  city,  singing  old  and  beautiful  verses.  The 
prevalent  idea  of  the  present  day,  however,  is 
that  these  are  simply  a  collection  of  'ballads  ar- 
ranged by  some  skilful  person. 

In  Athens,  the  theatre  was  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  intellectual  activity.  Thither  the  peo- 
ple went,  not  only  for  instruction  but  also  for 
moral  and  religious  inspiration. 

The  Greek  drama  first  arose  from  the  public 
choruses,  sung  in  honor  of  Dionysus,  the  wine 
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god.  The  words  of  the  chorus  were  sometimes 
accompanied  by  dancing,  but  some  time  after 
Thespis  introduced  an  actor  on  the  stage.  The 
number  of  actors  was  continually  increased.  The 
greatest  actor  of  tragedy  was  Aeschylus,  whose 
great  work  was  "Prometheus  Bound,"  illus- 
trating^ a.  god  under  the  command  of  Zeus  and 
made  to  suffer  for  tiie  deeds  of  men. 

While  Aeschylus  represented  in  his  art  Ihe 
heroic  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  his  successor  Soph- 
ocles, showed  forth  their  finer  artistic  qualities. 
"CEdipus  the  King,"  "CEdipus  at  Colonus,"  and 
"Antigone"  are  among  his  best  works. 

Euripides,  the  last  of  the  great  tragedians, 
wrote  during  the  period  of  Pericles  and  mani- 
fested, in  his  writings,  the  changing  spirit  of  the 
age. 

One  may  say  that  the  first  great  work  of  prose 
literature  was  an  account  of  the  Persian  wars 
written  by  Herodotus,  a  native  of  Halicamassus. 
The  name  of  Thucydides  has  come  down 
through  the  ages  as  the  author  of  treatises  on 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  which  he  actually  took 
part,  while  to  Xenophon  we  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  world- famed  "March  of  the 
Ten  Thousand." 

Perhaps  no  greater  gift  has  been  given  to  the 
literary  world  than  the  works  of  the  Athenian 
philosophers.  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  the  great  influence 
of  reason.  He  has  said,  "As  the  actions  of  the 
human  body  are  controlled  by  the  human  intelli- 
gence, so  also  the  movements  of  the  universe 
are  controlled  by  a  universal  intelligence." 

Socrates,  who  represented  the  higher  intellec- 
tual and  moral  life  of  Greece,  left  no  writings, 
but  his  influence  on  the  world  is  immeasurable. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  sculptor,  devoid  of  per- 
sonal attraction,  but  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant men  in  Athens. 

Plato,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  the  founder  of 
the  "Academic  School,"  proved  himself,  in 
every  way,  a  true  disciple.  He  wrote  "Prota- 
goras," "Phaedo"  and  "The  Republic,"  a  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  the  government  of  a 
good  state. 

Owing  to  his  special  mode  of  reasoning,  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  called  realistic.  He, 
himself,  was  a  man  of  wide  learning  and  is  said 
to  have  laid'  the  basis  for  the  study  of  ipsychol- 
ogy  and.biology. 


Considering  what  these  great  men  have  be- 
queathed to  their  posterity,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  their  names  re-echo  incessantly  through  the 
"corridors  of  time."  Ever  may  the  words  of  the 
poet  be  applied  to  their  writings — 

"Like  genial  dew,  like  fertile  showers 

The  words  of  wisdom  fall,    • 
Awaken  man's  unconscious  powers. 
Strength  out  of  weaimess  call." 

Josephine  McCabe, 


SIpp  Cj&nistma0  Catli. 

With  this  simple  card  I  would  turn  aside 

To  that  Christmas  peace  by  its  "gifts"  denied : — 

Here's  a  Httle  church  far  across  the  snow, 
And  with  lights  its  windows  are  well  aglow : 

While  the  moonlight  floods  all  the  northern  night 
In  a  frostful  radiance  diamond-'bright. 

1  will  follow  those  who  are  gone  before. 
To  the  pointing  cross  and  the  sacred  door ; 

For  my  soul  has  need  that  I  enter  in 
From  the  year's  unrest  to  the  peace  within! 

For  our  Eden  lost,  it  is  well  there's  found' 
On  this  sad  earth  measure  of  holy  ground: 

And  my  heart  would  choose  to  take  refuge  there 
From  the  world's  best  gifts  and  their  toll  of  care ! 

Idris. 


Did  you  ever  think  that  a  kind  word  put  out  at 
interest  brings  back  an  enormous  percentage  of 
love  and  appreciation?  That  though  a  loving 
thought  may  not  seem  to  be  appreciated,  it  has 
yet  made  you  better  and  braver  because  of  it? 
That  the  little  acts  of  kindness  and  thoughtful- 
ness,  day  by  day,  are  really  greater  than  one  im- 
mense act  of  goodness  once  a  year?  That  to  be 
always  polite  to  the  people  at  home  is  better  and 
more  refined  than  having  "com,pany  manners"? 
That  to  learn  to  talk  pleasantly  about  nothing  in 
particular  is  a  great  art,  and  prevents  your  say- 
ing things  that  you  may  regret? 
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At  last,  amid  hauling  of  ropes  and  clanking  of 
chains  and  shrill  cries  of  "All  aboard,"  the  Cor- 
sican  moved  slowly  out  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Friday  and  Saturday  were  spent  in  admiring 
the  noble  river  and  getting  acquainted  with  our 
fellow-passengers.  Saturday  evening  we  had  a 
concert,  to  which  all  who  possessed  talent,  and  a 
few  who  possessed  none,  contributed.  This 
seemed  to  break  the  ice,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage  we  were  like  one  large  family, 
each  doing  everything  possible  to  make  life  pleas- 
ant for  all. 

On   Sunday    we    made    the    acquaintance   of 

Father  M ,  Superior  of  the  Congregation  of 

the  Sacred  Heart,  in  Rome.  He  was  a  very 
charming  old  gentleman  and  took  a  fatherly  in- 
terest in  us  and  our  plans.  He  told  us  to  come 
to  him  as  soon  as  we  reached  Rome  and  he 
would  arrange  for  our  audience  with  the  Holy 
Father. 

Sunday  night  we  entered  the  Atlantic,  and 
when  I  attempted  to  rise  the  next  morning  I 
found  myself  feeling  very  uncomfortable,  indeed. 
So  after  several  vain  attempts  to  dress  I  decided 
to  remain  in  bed,  and  in  bed  I  had  to  remain  for 
the  next  two  days. 

Wednesday  was  Dominion  Day,  and  we  cele- 
brated it  right  royally  that  evening  with  patri- 
otic songs  and  addresses.  Friday  evening,  our 
last  on  the  boat,  there  was  the  usual  concert  in 
aid  of  the  orphans  of  Liverpool  sailors,  and  Sat- 
urday morning,  July  fourth,  the  Americans 
brought  out  their  Stars  and  Stripes  and  sang, 
loud  and  long,  the  praises  of  Uncle  Sam. 

At  last,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  gangways 
vv^ere  lowered  and  we  found  oui  selves  on  terra 
firma  once  again. 

The  chief  attraction  in  Liverpool  is  the  Art 
Museum,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
That  week  there  were  three  famous  modern  pic- 
tures on  exhibition,  viz.,  "The  Penitent's  Re- 
turn," "The  Village  Wedding,"  and  "The  Doc- 
tor." We  were  especially  delighted  with  "The 
Doctor."  The  despair  of  the  young  mother,  the 
silent  grief  of  the  father,  the  peaceful  beauty  of 
the  sleeping  child,  and  the  careful  anxiety  on  the 


doctor's  countenance,  seen  in  the  humble  cabin, 
where  all  is  darkness,  save  for  Ae  feeble  ray  of 
light  coming  from  the  shaded  lamp,  are  wiMider- 
fully  realistic. 

That  evening,  about  seven,  we  went  on  board 
the  Kilkenny,  and,  in  the  morning  found  our- 
selves in  the  land  of  our  forefathers. 

After  dinner  we  hired  a  jaunting-car  and 
drove  through  Phoenix  Park  and  the  principal 
parts  of  the  city.  Our  driver  was  a  very  eloquent 
Irish  lad,  and  gave  us  what  seemed  a  complete 
history  of  the  city.  The  jaunting-car  might  be 
said  to  consist  of  three  steps  on  each  side.  The 
lowest  is  for  the  feet,  the  next  to  sit  on,  and  the 
third  to  lean  against.  One  person  sits  on  each 
side,  and  thus  they  ride  sideways,  facing  the 
houses  and  back  to  back.  A  small  iron  railing 
is  at  each  end  of  the  middle  step  and  is  generally 
ill  great  requisition  by  novices  in  this  style  of 
riding,  and  a  preventive  against  sliding  oflF. 

By  far  the  pleasantest  feature  of  our  stay  in 
Dublin  was  an  afternoon  spent  at  Rathfarnham 
Abbey,  the  grand  old  mother-house  of  Loreto. 
Mother  Purification,  of  Mount  St.  Mary,  who 
had  taken  her  vows  there  more  than  sixty  years 
before,  had  given  us  a  letter  of  introduction,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  hospitality  shown  us 
by  the  good  nuns.  It  required  the  greater  part 
of  the  afternoon  to  go  through  the  house  and 
grounds.  With  its  chapel,  which  is  a  marvel  of 
beauty,  its  fine  class  rooms,  its  acres  of  lawns  and 
fields,  its  charming  lake  and  its  grand  old  trees, 
Rathfarnham  Abbey  is  indeed  well  fitted  for  the 
dignity  of  mother-house  of  Loreto. 

Now  we  went  to  Bailieboro,  my  father's  na- 
tive village,  where,  needless  to  say,  the  warmest 
of  welcomes  awaited  us  in  the  old  homestead 
where  my  uncle  still  resides.  We  soon  became 
accustomed  to  the  jaunting-car,  driving  for  miles 
each  day  to  visit  old  friends  of  the  family  or  to 
see  some  old  landmarks  that  I  had  heard  of 
since  childhood. 

After  leaving  Bailieboro,  our  next  stopping- 
place  was  Killarney.  The  first  day  we  visited 
the  old  ivy-covered  ruin  of  Muckross  Abbey. 
This  dear  old  place  is  on  a  part  of  the  Herbert 
estate.  A  giant  elm-tree,  the  oldest  on  record, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  cloister  and  spreads 
its  dense  shade  over  that  portion  of  the  ruins. 
To  prevent  tourists  from  tearing  oflf  the  bark 
and    leaves,    as    souvenirs,    and    carving    their 
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names  in  the  trunk,  a  wire  fence  has  been  built 
around  it.  From  the  Abbey  we  had  a  beautiful 
drive  through  the  estate.  On  each  side  the  road 
is  bordered;  by  dense  forest  growth,  and,  here 
and  there,  a  graceful  deer  would  come  bound- 
ing up,  stop  for  a  few  seconds,  and  dash  away 
again.  The  rose  of  Sharon  was  in  full  bloom, 
and  formed  perfect  banks  of  yellow.  From  here 
we  drove  on  around  the  Lower  Lake,  stopping 
on  the  way  to  see  Old  Weir  Bridge  and  the 
Meeting  of  the  Waters  where,  as  Moore  says, 

"Nature  has  spread  o'er  the  scene 
The  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green." 

Further  on  we  saw  Tore  Mountain.  On  the  top 
of  this,  our  driver  told  us,  there  is  a  little  lake, 
called  "The  Devil's  Punch-bowl."  We  asked 
him  if  it  was  very  deep.  "Well,  ladies " 
he  said,  "I  don't  know  exactly  how  deep 
it  is,  but  some  years  ago  a  lad  went  swimming 
in  it;  he  sank  and  his  friends  mourned  him  as 
dead,  till,  after  about  a  year,  didn't  they  get  a 
letter  from  Australia,  askin'  if  they'd  plaise  send 
him  his  clothes  that  he  left  at  the  Devil's  Punch- 
bowl." 

The  following  day  we  started  on  an  excur- 
sion through  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  and  the  three 
lakes.  The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  in  a 
large  covered  wagon,  which  seated  about  twenty. 
We  went  along  a  beautiful  winding  road,  past 
several  picturesque  ruins,  with  glimpses  of  the 
Lower  Lake  through  the  foliage,  until,  at  last,  a 
dark  cut  opened  between  the  mountains,  and  our 
guide  told  us  we  were  at  the  Gap  of  Dunloe. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Gap  is  Kate  Kearney's 
Cottage,  where  a  descendant  and  namesake  of 
the  famous  beauty  sold  us  drinks  of  "mountain 
dew"  and  goat's  milk.  After  refreshing  our- 
selves with  this  delicious  beverage  we  went  out 
to  get  our  ponies  for  the  ride  through,  and  were 
at  once  surrounded  by  at  least  a  dozen  boys, 
each  determined  that  we  should  take  his  pony. 

By  this  time,  the  rain,  which  had  been  threat- 
ening all  morning,  began  to  fall  in  a  heavy 
shower,  and  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  This  made  our  ride  of  seven  miles  seem 
very  long,  indeed,  especially  as  the  ponies  did 
not  believe  in  hurrying.  Soon  we  were  met  by 
a  smiling  old  lady  with  an  armful  of  socks. 
""Now,  me  ladies,"  she  said,  "ye'll  surely  buy 
some  to  take  home  to  yer  good  'men."     We  as- 


sured her  that  we  had  no  good  men  at  home,  bait 
she  persevered  until  her  good-natured  entreaties 
were  irresistible.  In  the  Gap,  we  met  at  least 
fifty  more  women  trying  to  sell  socks,  logwood 
jewelry,  or  post-cards.  Another  lady,  whom  we 
met  about  every  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  the  one 
who  sold  little  glasses  of  goat's  milk,  or,  if  the 
tourist  did  not  care  for  that,  at  once  produced, 
from  under  her  shawl,  a  bottle  of  "mountain 
dew,"  which,  she  assured  us,  had  been  gathered 
fresh  that  "blissed  mornin',"  and  insisted  on  our 
"takin'  a  drop  to  kape  out  the  wet."  Here  they 
spend  day  after  day,  and  though  hundreds  pass 
them  by  unheeded,  they  always  maintain  that 
genial  Irish  humor  which  centuries  of  misery 
have  failed  to  destroy,  and  have  ever  a.  fervent 
"God  bless  ye"  for  those  who  buy  even  a  few 
pennies'  worth. 

We  skirted  Serpents'  Lake,  where,  according 
to  the  guide's  story,  St.  Patrick  drowned  the  last 
serpent  in  Ireland.  They  even  pointed  out  the 
very  house  St.  Patrick  slept  in  the  night  before 
he  drowned  said  serpent. 

From  a  high  point  in  the  Gap  we  could  look 
down  on  the  Black  Valley,  lying  at  the  feet  of 
the  Purple  Mountains  and  McGillicuddy's 
Reeks,  like  an  ink-spot  on  the  landscape. 

The  echoes  among  the  rocks  are  perfectly 
wonderful.  When  a  gun  is  fired  the  echo  is  re- 
peated again  and  again,  and  when  our  guide 
blew  a  blast  of  his  bugle  the  whole  gorge  rang 
with  music,  and  once  he  held  a  long  conversation 
with  a  certain  "Paddy  Burke,"  who,  he  informed 
us,  inhabited  the  opposite  rocks. 

"Paddy,"  he  said,  "are  you  very  well?" 

"Very  well,"  answered  Paddy. 

After  further  parley,  the  guide  said,  "Let's 
sing  a  song." 

"Sing  a  song,"  assented  Paddy  and  they  sang 
a  rousing  chorus,  but  poor  Paddy  invariably 
came  in  a  little  late  at  the  end  of  each  line. 

On  emerging  from  the  Gap  we  dismounted 
from  the  horses  and  walked  up  to  a  Httle  cottage 
on  the  shore  of  the  Upper  Lake,  where  we  ate 
the  lunch  that  had  been  brought  over  from  the 
hotel,  in  the  boats.  Soon  we  were  rowing 
across  the  lake,  which  winds  here  and  there,  so 
that  often  one  cannot  see  any  outlet.  The  chief 
attraction  of  the  lakes  is  in  the  remarkably  rich 
foliage  that  covers  the  mountains  by  which  they 
are  bordered.     All  the   beauty   surrounding  us 
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aroused  our  Irish  patriotism  to  the  highest  pitch 
and  soon  the  mountains  were  ringing  with  the 
praises  of  Ireland — and  Killarney,  particularly — 
the  familiar  old  refrain — 

Angels  fold  their  wings  and  rest 
In  that  Eden  of  the  west, 
Beauty's  home,  Killarney, 
Ever  fair  Killarney. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  we  landed  at  Ross 
Castle,  where  the  wagons  were  waiting  to  bring 
us  back  to  the  hotel. 

The  next  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  we  were  on 
the  road  again  with  our  coach  and  four,  bound 
for  Glengarifl,  a  journey  of  forty-five  miles. 
The  road,  nearly  all  the  way,  is  along  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  the  rocks  towering  high  above 
on  one  side  and  the  smiling  valley  below  on  the 
other.  In  one  place  the  road  was  tunnelled 
through  the  rock  for  as  far  as  a  hundred  yards. 
We  w^ent  on,  winding  down  the  mountain  side, 
until,  at  last,  we  could  see  beautiful  Bantry  Bay 
lying  beneath  us.  Another  half-hour's  drive 
along  the  prettiest  road  I  have  ever  seen, 
brought  us  to  Roache's  Hotel,  which  is  the  most 
dehghtfully  cozy  and  homelike  place  one  could 
imagine.  The  following  day  we  drove  to  Ban- 
try  town,  where  we  took  the  train  for  Cork. 
Here  the  main  point  of  interest  was,  of  course, 
Blarney  Castle  and  its  far-famed  stone.  From 
Cork  we  journeyed  to  Roslare  Harbor,  where 
we  reluctantly  bade  farewell  to  dear  old  Erin. 

Mae  McCabe. 


Granada,  Spain. 
Dear  M.: 

It  seems  long  since  I  wrote  you — it  is  just  a 
week,  but  in  that  time  I  have  had  three  days  at 
Seville,  seen  a  bull-fight,  had  three  days  at  Cadiz 
and  one  at  Jerez  (pronounced  Hereth,  and  henoe 
Shakespeare's  "Sherds'  sack  and  our  sherry")  ; 
several  long  railroad  journeys,  and  a  day  at 
Granada,  the  goal  of  all  visitors  to  Spain. 

Cadiz  is  a  magical  city,  all  of  white,  built  on  a 
cliff  overlooking  a  bay  on  one  side,  and  the  ocean 
on  the  other.  It  has  been  famous  for  its  danc- 
ing, girls  and  its  cuisine  for  about  3,000  years! 


It  was  here  that  Columibus  returned  after  his 
great  feat  of  adding  a  third  to  the  known  world. 
"Cadiz  the  silver,"  it  is  called.  To  stand  on  those 
high  fortified  walls  overlooking  the  sea  is  a  won- 
derful sensation.  I  could  hardly  keep  away 
from  it.  Went  out  one  night  in  the  moonshine 
and  sat  writing  by  moonlight  till  the  watchman 
came  up  to  see  what  I  was  about — a  stupid,  dull, 
but  kindly,  soul  with  whom  I  conversed  for  a  few 
moments. 

I  sketched  a  poem,  but  it  is  a  part  of  my  creed 
which  the  Angel  of  Indolence  dictates  as  I  write, 
that  we  have  too  many  writers,  mostly  unread, 
and  pay  too  much  respect  to  the  printed  word, 
and  so  I  suppose  I  will  never  write  it  out.  But 
I  have  the  vision,  if  not  the  faculty  divine,  or  at 
least  I  feel  that  I  have,  and  no  one  can  disprove 
it  by  any  printed  testimony  to  the  contrary.  On 
the  whole  I  would  rather  live,  speak  and  act  out 
my  poetr>'  than  write  it. 

At  Cadiz  the  narrow  oriental  streets  keep  out 
the  sun  so  well  that  the  city  is  quite  cool,  w^hile 
to  be  under  the  tropical  sun  is  insupportable. 

With  us  it  is  just  the  contrary.  Why  haven't 
we  got  the  great  good  sense  to  imitate  this 
method  of  arranging  our  streets  and  make  our 
houses  of  marble?    Riddle  me  that. 

Standing  in  the  Palacio  des  Arabes  and  look- 
ing ofif  at  the  Sieiras  I  felt  impressed  by  the 
natural  wisdom  of  these  people,  who  know  how 
to  build  so  as  to  secure  really  sublime  prospects 
and  furnish  them  forth  with  a  lavish  and  cun- 
ning employment  of  nature,  sky,  water,  air, 
mountain,  forest,  plant  and  flower. 

I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  raze  all  American 
cities  and  rebuild  them  upon  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, where  the  saving  instinct  of  nature-wor- 
ship may  not  be  obliterated  as  it  is,  with  such 
dire  results,  in  our  modern  cities. 

In  Cadiz  a  stranger  is  still  something  of  an 
event,  and  I  often  had  little  rings  of  children 
about  me  as  I  tried  to  amuse  them  and  draw 
them  out.  Just  to  stand  and  gaze  at  them  in  a 
quiet  and  quizzical  way  always  ■  provokes  fun. 
At  Jerez  I  sat  outside  the  Alcazar  and  listened  to 
the  woes  of  a  iman  w'ho  had  just  lost  his  brother, 
and  another  who  had  been  ill  for  twenty  months. 
I  think  they  were  as  much  relieved  by  having 
some  one  to  listen  to  them  as  they  were  by  the 
inevitable    douceur..      Sitting    nearby    was    one 
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bandy-legged  man,  two  one-legged  men,  one  one- 
armed  man,  and  a  white  dog  with  one  clear-blue 
and  one  black  eye.  A  troop  of  little  girls  went 
by  to  whom  I  bowed  in  my  best  newly-acquired 
Spanish  style,  with  "Buenos  tardes" — or  "muy 
bonita,"  accompanied  by  hand  wavings — to  their 
vast  amusement. 

I  called  on  the  American  Consul  and  he  called 
upon  me,  but  I  did  not  see  him,  after  all.  I 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  even  a  dog 
from  Goderich.  Jerez  is  a  thoroughly  uninter- 
esting Httle  place,  but  I  found  Seville  charming. 
The  street  life  is  as  good  as  a  play,  which  it  fre- 
quently is,  in  fact,  with  this  lively  Andalusian 
people,  who  are  naturally  en  fete  all  the  time. 

In  a  milk  shop  in  Seville  you  find  the  cows  or 
goats  behind  the  counter  and  the  white  wine  is 
drawn,  so  to  speak,  from  the  wood. 

The  poor  dullard  burro  is  worked  to  death  in 
these  towns  and,  but  for  his  docility  to  his 
equals,  ranks  with  the  rest  of  the  family  with 
v/hom  he  lives. 

The  music  of  the  burros  is  a  marvellous  affair 
— something  between  the  death-agony  of  a 
strangled  ox  and  the  breaking  of  the  infernal 
gates,  or  an  overloaded  wagon  mounting  a  frosty 
hill  in  January. 

The  Correda  de  Toros  is  absorbingly  inter- 
esting though,  of  course,  revolting  as  a  calcu- 
lated cruelty.  As  with  most  modern  evils — the 
causes  are  so  complicated  that  it  is  hard  to  fix 
the  responsibility.  But  here  the  case  is  clear. 
The  poor  horses  having  no  chance  at  all  to  de- 
fend or  protect  themselves  against  the  infuriated 
and  goaded  ''toro,"  the  interest  comes  from  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  and  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tests are  the  direct  continuation  of  the  scenes  of 
the  Roman  amphitheatres,  scattered  all  over 
southern  Europe.  Such,  too,  were  undoubtedly 
the  ancient  audiences.  I  thought — Is  this  manf 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  barbarous  things 
can  go  on.  Thus  it  happens  that  resentment  and 
horror  are  dissolved  in  wonder. 

If  the  Church,  which  has  been  omnipotent  in 
Spain  (the  Third  King  was  the  name  for  the 
warrior  Archbishop  of  Toledo)  had  been  able 
to  suppress  this,  it  wouldl  have  been  a  great  ac- 
complishment, but  Church  and  Emperor  or  Re- 
public are  powerless  before  this  irradicable  pas- 
sion of  the  Spanish  people.  If  it  were  a  real 
passion  with  the  people,  it  would  be  something — 


say  a  furore  like  the  Dionysian  wine  at  festi- 
vals in  Athens — but  no — it  is  an  amusement — 
and  the  ladies,  who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  were  few, 
smiled  and  fanned  themselves  at  the  cruelest 
moments. 

Side  by  side  with  this  spectacle,  there  is  the 
glorious  Seville  Cathedi-al,  which,  in  dignity, 
outclasses  St.  Peter's,  it  seems  to  me. 

In  the  fonda  or  boarding-house,  the  day  before 
I  left,  I  sang  Spanish  dances,  which  were  un- 
known to  the  three  or  four  persons  present  at 
the  table,  and  they  seemed  greatly  pleased. 

With  the  Alhambra  I  was  prepared  to  be  dis- 
appointed, but  it  was  the  other  way  round.  No 
picture  is  adequate  to  show  the  charm  and  won- 
der of  it,  since  it  is  not  so  much  the  Alhambra 
itself  but  what  you  see  from  it  that  speaks  so 
loudly  to  the  imagination.  The  Cathedral  here 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  their  last  stronghold  in  the  penin- 
sula, in  1482.  I  have  been  learning  perforce  a 
great  deal  of  Spanish  history,  which  I  did  not 
know  before.  Many  of  the  incidents  would  ap- 
peal especially  to  your  imagination,  such  as  that 
which  describes  the  feat  of  Pulgar,  who  entered 
Granada  at  night,  while  as  yet  it  was  a  possession 
of  the  Moors,  and  affixed  to  the  mosque,  with  his 
dagger,  a  large  scroll  bearing  the  legend — Ave 
Maria — escaping  again  in  safety  to  the  Spanish 
camp. 

This  afternoon  I  walked  to  the  Cartuga,  a 
Carthusian  monastery  near  Granada,  in  company 
with  a  Jesuit  and  a  prosperous-looking  citizen, 
with  whom  I  discussed  poetry  and  philosophy, 
while  it  was  only  this  morning  that  I  lost  my 
heart  of  Jose  Candoye  and  his  brother,  sons  of 
the  architect  in  charge  of  the  Alhambra,  with 
whom  I  made  the  tour  of  the  Alcazala. 

To-morrow  I  set  forth  for  Madrid  and  thence 
to  Paris,  with  my  kit  full  of  bread,  chocolate, 
cheese,  onions,  nuts  and  raisins.  Did  I  send  you 
my  attempt  at  wit  about  onions,  which  are  so 
wonderfully  supporting  to  the  traveller,  if  per- 
haps devastating  to  his  companions — Onion  fait 
la  force.  "Not  so  bad,"  as  the  man  said  in  Plu- 
tarch's famous  story. 

I  get  along  quite  well  in  Spanish  now  though 
my  grammar  and  vocabulary  are  yet  very  lim- 
ited. In  a  month  more  I  could  improve  a  great 
deal,  I  think.  Meantime  I  had  the  egotistical 
satisfaction  of  having  a  highly  educated  rrian, 
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with  whom  I  spoke  yesterday,  say  to  me  "pro- 
digioso"  when  I  told  him  I  had  been  in  the 
country  only  seven  weeks.  The  plan  is  very 
simple.  Learn  two  hundred  or  more  necessary 
words,  in  constant  use,  also  a  few  little  poems, 
an'd  try  them  out  on  every  one  you  meet.  It  is 
surprising  how  rapidly  other  words  begin  to  at- 
tach themselves  to  those  you  already  know. 

The  Spontaneous  way  is  the  best  in  every- 
thing. Let  the  present  moment  teach  us  to  ac- 
quire wherewithal  to  meet  its  necessities — ^but  I 
am  getting  into  philosophy.  You  may  count 
yourself  lucky  in  escaping  more  of  the  same 
which  runs  through  my  head.  These  keep  me 
an  optimist.  Here  is  a  little  rule  that  is  not  so 
much  lazy  as  practically  sensible.  We  live  by 
action  and  reaction,  therefore,  always  stay  in  bed 
till  you  are  tired  of  it  and  you  will  get  up  sing- 
ing. I  can't  say  I  do  it  much,  but  it  is  prime 
good  sense.  Then,  truly,  we  find  with  Emerson, 
who  has  the  best  word  for  every  occasion — 

''Deep  within  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 
There's  something  always,  always  sings." 

That's  my  philosophy.  Much  love  to  all.  Af- 
fectionately, 

C.  B.  C. 


Strassburg. 


Dear  Friend: 


We  have  left  the  land  of  William  Tell  and  the 
apples,  and  entered  the  domain  of  the  active, 
strenuous,  and  restless  Kaiser.  As  we  parsed 
along  swiftly  we  observed  every  evidence  of  the 
industry  and  thrift  for  which  the  Germans  are 
remarkable.  Strassburg  is  large  and  very  beau- 
tiful. It  looks  like  a  modern  American  city. 
Here  you  see  no  one  lounging  around  doing 
nothing,  no  beggars  or  few  vendors  to  pester 
you.  Bustle  and  activity  are  the  characteristics 
of  this  progressive  place.  Soldiers  are  to  /be 
seen  everywhere,  marching  and  drilling.  They 
are  fitie  specimens  of  manhood — erect,  muscular, 
and  agile.  Yesterday  we  took  a  drive  through 
the  city.  There  are  many  canals  and  streams. 
I  had  my  first  view  of  the  far-famed  Rhine. 
The  gardens  and  parks  are  well  and  neatly  kept. 
The  walks  and  drives  are  in  perfect  order.  The 
music  is  especially  good — and  in  abundance. 


The  principal  attraction  here — and  the  one 
which  induces  visitors  to  come — is  the  Cathedral, 
with  its  famous  astronomical  clock.  I  do  not 
know  if  there  is  another  like  it  in  the  world. 
This  Cathedral  has  had  a  long  and'  varied  his- 
tory. It  is  said,  so  ancient  chroniclers  naxTate, 
that  it  was  erected  on  ground  first  occupied  by  a 
Druid  temple,  and  afterwards  by  a  Roman  pagan 
temple,  when  it  fell  into  their  hands.  Whether 
or  not  this  be  true,  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the 
Christian  Celts  did  visit  these  parts,  for  one  of 
their  number,  Virgilius,  a  celebrated  scholar  and 
scientist,  was  Bishop  of  this  See.  It  is  main- 
tained that  it  was  this  same  Viigilius  who  first 
made  known  the  existence  of  the  antipodes,  and 
composed  the  hymn  at  Matins,  which  the  priest 
recites  on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity.  Clovis  had 
a  wooden  church  erected  here,  about  the  year 
504.  At  that  time  the  town  was  named  Argen- 
toratum.  The  present  magnificent  structure, 
which  is  showing  signs  of  great  age,  was  begun 
in  1015.  The  architects  employed  in  its  con- 
struction were  Erwin  of  Steinbach  and  Hiiltz 
of  Cologne.  At  the  period  of  the  religious  dis- 
turbances of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Cathedral 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  reformers,  who 
took  good  care  of  it.  In  168 1,  it  was  restored 
to  its  present  owners.  The  year  1870  was  a  very 
trying  and  anxious  one  for  th^e  inhabitants.  You 
remember  that  Strassburg  is  situated  in  the 
Province  of  Alsace,  which,  when  the  treaty  was 
signed,  was,  with  Lorraine,  ceded  to  Germany. 
During  the  protracted  siege  much  damage  was 
done  to  the  Cathedral.  After  the  capitulation, 
the  Germans  set  to  work  to  repair  the  harm  they 
had  done.  In  this  Cathedral  are  combined  all 
the  styles  or  orders  of  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  from'  the  Byzantine  art,  with  its  grave 
simplicity,  down  to  the  last  glimmerings  of  the 
Gothic  art.  The  massive  walls  are  hidden  by 
arches,  pillars,  and  innumerable  statues.  The 
naves  are  separated  from  the  side  aisles  by  pil- 
lars so  massive  that  the  largest  is  seventy-two 
feet  in  circumference.  The  rose  window,  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  over  the  main  entrance,  is  a 
marvel  of  exquisite  beauty. 

It  would  consume  more  time  and  space  than  I 
have  at  my  command  to  describe  the  wonderful 
mechanism  of  the  great  astronomical  and  alle- 
gorical clock  in  the  tower.  As  early  as  1352,  a 
clock  was   begun   by   Berthold,   which  was   de- 
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stroyed.  For  the  construction  of  the  second, 
clock,  three  distinguished  mathematicians  were 
employed,  viz.,  Herr,  Herlin,  and  Priigner. 
This  was  injured  by  lightning,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and,  about  1789,  had  entirely  ceased  to 
run.  It  was  not  until  1842  that  its  restoration 
was  accomplished. 

The  clock  consists  of  three  stories.  At  the 
bottom  is  a  large  globe  of  the  heavens,  which 
shows  the  course  of  the  stars  and  the  pas'sing  of 
each  important  one  across  the  meridian  of 
Strassburg.  Behind  this  globe  is  a  calendar, 
which  shows  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  oc- 
currence of  all  the  religious  festival's.  Above 
th€  calendar  are  automatic  figures,  and  above 
these  figures  is  the  dial,  which  tells  the  time  of 
day,  and  above  it,  a  planetarium.  On  the  next 
floor  are  several  figures,  which  strike  the  quar- 
ter hours.  Childhood'  strikes  the  first  quarter; 
youth  the  second ;  manhood  the  third ;  and  old 
age  the  last.  The  firsit  note  of  each  quarter  is 
struck  by  one  of  the  two  genii  seated  above  the 
perpetual  calendar,  the  other  marks  the  hour  by 
inverting  an  hour-glass,  while  Death  strikes  the 
hour.  Above  all  stands  a  figure  of  Christ.  At 
noon  on  each  day,  the  twelve  apostles  pass,  bow- 
ing before  Him.  He  lifts  His  hand  to  bless 
them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  cock  .upon  the 
weight-tower,  flaps  his  wings  and  crows  thrice 
in  memory  of  the  temptation  of  St.  Peter. 

On  the  22nd.  we  took  the  train  for  Mainz, 
where  we  remained  one  night.  This  city  dates 
back  to  pagan  times  and  has  had  a  very  check- 
ered career,  having  changed  hands  several  times. 
The  walks  along  the  Rhine,  and  the  bridges  are 
beautiful.  Travelling  facilities  here  are  of  the 
best.  The  Germans  know  how  to  keep  their 
cities  in  excellent  condition,  and  their  streets  per- 
fectly clean.  The  electric-car  system  is  fully  as 
good  as  in  America. 

On  the  23rd.  we  were  enabled  to  board  a  small 
steamer  and  take  that  unparalleled  sail  to  Co- 
logne. The  Rhine  is  not  a  very  deep  or  wide 
river.  The  scenery  along  both  banks  is  regard- 
ed by  many  as  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  There  is  almost  a  continuous  string 
of  small  towns  and  a  few.  large  cities  all  the  way. 
High  hill's,  projecting  rocks,  ruins  of  old  castles, 
strong  fortifications,  and  grape-vines,  surmount- 
ed by  stone  fences,  make  the  scenery  all  the  more 
varied  and  picturesque.     On  the  way  we  passed 


places  that  have  been  immortalized  in  song  and 
story  in  the  legends  of  the  Rhine. 

We  touched  Coblentz  and  Bonn,  stopping  to 
let  off  passengers  or  take  on  others.  Bonn  is 
famous  for  its  university.  The  Germans,  as  you 
know,  have  the  most  perfect  and  best  system  of 
education  in  the  world.  About  five  o'clock  we 
arrived  at  Cologne,  much  delighted  with  our 
trip.  The  principal  attraction  here  is  the  large 
Gothic  Cathedral,  which  ranks  amongst  the  first 
in  the  world.  Some  competent  critics  place  it 
ahead  of  Milan.  Begun  in  1248,  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1880.  The  work  was  suspended  for  a 
number  of  years,  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds. 
There  are  numbers  of  tombs  of  benefactors  and 
former  bishops.  The  tomb  of  Cardinal  Mel- 
chers,  who  displayed  such  indomitable  courage 
(luring  the  persecution  of  the  May  Laws  of  1870, 
is  shown  to  visitors.  The  present  incumbent  of 
the  See  is  Archbishop  Fischer. 

In  the  sacristy,  many  costly  ornaments,  chal- 
ices, vestments  used  at  church  functions,  &c.,  are 
exhibited.  Here  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  the 
three  wise  men,  the  Magi  who  followed  the  star 
of  Bethlehem  and  brought  offerings  of  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh  to  the  Infant  Saviour. 

The  church  of  St.  Ursula  excites  curiosity  and 
attracts  attention  more  than  any  other.  Through- 
out this  region  the  Saint  is  honored  and  ven- 
erated. According  to  the  most  reliable  historical 
accounts,  she  was  a  British  princess,  who,  with 
many  others,  was  driven  from  her  home  by  the 
Saxons,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Britons  to 
protect  them  from  the  continuous  and  harassing 
invasions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  protec- 
tors became  in  time  more  dangerous  enemies, 
and  massacred  and  enslaved  the  Britons.  The 
result  was  that  many  fled  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
hoping  to  find  a  safe  refuge.  Having  visited 
Rome,  they  tarried  at  Cologne,  whose  inhabitants 
extended'  to  them  a  cordial  reception,  and  did 
everything  to  make  them  happy  and  contented. 
They  were  becoming  somewhat  reconciled  to  the 
pangs  of  exile  when  the  Huns,  .another  and 
stronger  barbarian  band,  swept  down  on  them, 
and  stormed  and  seized  the  city.  Rather  than 
submit  to  a  life  of  slavery  and  dishonor,  they 
yielded  up  their  lives.  The  Huns,  maddened  by 
their  constancy  and  courage,  put  them  all  to 
death,  to  the  number  of  eleven  thousand.  The 
church  is  erected  just  on  the  spot  where  the  mar- 
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tyrd'om  took  place,  and  dates  back  to  the  year 
1 020.  In  one  little  chapel  are  shown  the  bones 
of  the  virgins,  the  relics  of  St.  Ursula,  the 
shrines  of  Sts.  Valerius  and  Hippolytus,  the 
heads  of  Sts.  Christina,  Pantalus,  Artimia,  and 
Benedicta. 

In  the  last  place,  the  Golden  Chamber  con- 
tains a  great  curiosity,  viz.,  one  of  the  six  water- 
pots  which  were  used  at  the  wedding- feast  at 
Cana  in  Galilee.  The  shape  of  this  pot  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  the  water-pots  used  in  the  olden 
time  in  the  East.  The  material  of  which  it  is 
made  is  common  alabaster,  and  the  size  is  ac- 
cording to  what  the  Gospel  says — that  these  pots 
contained  two  or  three  Jewish  measiires  apiece. 
This  pot,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  an 
ancient  one,  was,  according  to  documents  in  the 
archives  of  the  city,  brought  in  the  fourteenth 
century  from  the  Holy  Land  by  a  Cologne 
knight,  and  presented  to  the  city.  By  the  chief 
magistrate  it  was  given  to  the  city,  in  1378.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  pot  a  piece  is  broken  oflf,  and 
the  two  handles  are  missing.  This  piece  is  said 
to  have  been  formerly  kept  amongst  the  relics 
of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris. 

•We  also  visited  the  cemetery  and  the  tomb  of 
Albertus  Magnus.  This  ends  our  German  sight- 
seeing. On  some  future  occasion  I  hope  to  re- 
turn to  this  country  and  see  more  of  its  cities 
and  learn  mor6  of  its  inhabitants.  They  are  a 
strong,  sturdy,  thrifty  and  industrious  people. 
The  United  States  is  fortunate  in  securing  such 
a  large  number  of  them  as  immigrants.  They 
have  dtone  much  to  settle  and  develop  the  West. 
Besides,  in  peace  and  war,  they  have  contributed 
their  share,  in  political  and  military  life,  to  pro- 
mote respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  to 
defend  the  flag.  It  is  true  that  the  chief  found- 
ers of  that  dangerous  socialistic  movement  were 
Germans.  In  recent  elections  their  power  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  diminished.  However 
forcibly  or  emphatically  they  may  endeavor  to 
disguise  it,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but 
that  the  socialists  are  anti-Christian  and  anti- 
patriotic. 

The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  school  ought  to 
join  hands  to  reclaim  those  honest,  but  mis- 
guided, individuals  lest  they  do  irreparable  in- 
jury to  themselves  and  to  others. 

Regards  to  all. 

J.  M.  Fleming,  O.  S.  A. 


Lisbon. 
Dear  M.  M.  F.: 

I  wished  to  write  to  you  some  weeks  ago,  but, 
owing  to  my  absence  from  Lisbon — having  been 
travelling  through  Portugal — it  was  impossible 
to  do  so. 

Here  we  have  had  rather  turbulent  times  of 
late  on  account  of  the  sudden  Revolution,  which 
took  place  on  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  of  Oc- 
tober. We  knew  that  a  crisis  was  inevitable,  but 
no  one  expected  it  so  soon.  However,  we  must 
be  thankful  that  the  Revolution  did  not  lead  to  a 
civil  war.  as  was  generally  feared.  In  fact,  mat- 
ters were  settled  sooner  than  we  anticipated. 

The  poor  }Oung  ex-King — the  last  of  the 
House  of  Braganza — is  greatly  to  be  pitied.  His 
reign  began  and  ended  in  tragedy.  When  his 
father.  King  Carlos,  and  his  brother,  Prince  Luis 
Philip,  were  assassinated,  the  Infante  Alanoel, 
then  eighteen  years  of  age,  amidst  the  deep 
gloom  cast  by  the  tragedy,  was  called  upon  to 
take  his  father's  place,  as  King  of  Portugal. 
Now  we  see  him  dethroned  and  compelled  to  flee 
from  his  countr)^'^ — where  he  reigned  only  three 
years! — and  a  republic  proclaimed  because  it  is 
the  general  wish  of  the  Portuguese  people. 

The  Royal  Palace  of  Necessidades,  in  which 
the  King  resided,  was  bombarded  by  the  insurg- 
ents, the  first  night  of  the  Revolution.  His 
Majesty,  awakened  by  the  deafening  noise  of  the 
sl;ells',  which  were  destroying  the  building,  found 
himself  alone  and  defenceless!  All  the  sentries 
and  troops  that  were  on  guard  to  defend  the 
palace  had  escaped;  and  thus  the  monarch 
found  himself  alone,  with  only  two  or  three 
servants,  who  had  remained  inside  the  palace, 
loyal  to  their  master. 

Queen  Amelia  and  Queen  Maria  Pia  were  at 
the  time  in  Cintra.  Quite  early,  next  morning, 
they  got  the  startling  news  of  what  had  tran- 
spired in  Lisbon  during  the  night.  The  tele- 
phone from  the  Castle  in  Cintra  to  Necessidades 
worked  constantly  during  the  whole  morning. 
King  Manoel  had  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
night  and  first  hours  of  the  morning  in  his  own 
room,  quite  alone,  and  in  dreadful  anxiety.  In 
the  meantime,  the  palace  was  being  bombarded. 
A  shell  broke  into  the  King's  room,  but,  for- 
tunately, it  did  not  touch  him.  At  ten  o'clock,; 
one  of  the  King's  ministers  managed  to  get  into 
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the  palace,  and  found  the  poor,  neglected  fellow 
in  a  troubled;  nervous  condition.  He  induced 
him  to  flee  to  Cintra,  where  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family  anxiously  awaited  him. 

Queen  Amelia  and  her  mother-in-law,  with 
some  of  their  more  loyal  attendants,  had  assem- 
bled in  the  Monastery  of  Mafra.  There  the 
King  joined  them.  His  mother  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed. Queen  Maria  Pia  was  the  one  who  kept 
her  presence  of  mind. 

The  lunch  at  Mafra  was  a  sad  and  silent  one. 
No  one  spoke.  All'  were  busy  with  their 
thoughts.  The  King  had  completely  lost  his  ap- 
petite and  appeared  to  be  quite  crestfallen.  At 
this  point,  an  attendant  rushed  into  the  room, 
greatly  excited.  On  being  asked  by  the  Queen 
to  tell  them  what  had  happened,  he  said  that  the 
yacht  "Dona  Amelia"  had  anchored  at  Ericeira, 
and  that  it  would  be  safer  for  the  royal  family 
to  go  on  board  as  soon  as  possible.  Queen  Maria 
Pia  determinedly  refused  to  leave  Portugal  just 
yet,  but  Queen  Amelia  insisted  that  they  should 
start  immediately.  As  there  was  scarcely  any 
food  on  board  for  the  royal  family,  they  were 
obliged  to  ask  the  monks  for  bread.  Willingly 
they  provided  the  fugitives  with  as  much  food  as 
they  could  give. 

Three  motor-cars  were  afterwards  seen  rush- 
ing at  full  speed  toward  the  landing-place. 
Queen  Amelia  went  in  the  first.  Queen  Maria 
Pia'  in  the  second,  and  King  Manoel  in  the  third. 
Behind,  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  came  the  cavalry 
escort  of  "Ecola  Pratica"  and  a  squadron  of 
""Lanceiros,"  that  had  arrived  in  Mafra,  early 
that  morning,  to  protect  their  royal  master.  In 
the  streets  of  Ericeira  a  crowd  of  people  ran 
after  the  royal  motor-cars.  This  crowd  was 
mostly  composed'  of  good,  simple  people,  whose 
generous  hearts  were  -touched  by  the  tragic 
scene.  Two  large  fishing-boats  were  engaged  to 
take  "the  last  of  the  Braganzas"  on  board  the 
>yacht,  which  was  seen  anchored  in  front  of  the 
tiny  beach.  The  Duke  of  Oporto  was  already  in 
the  yacht  when  the  others  arrived — he  had  been 
weeping  silently  while  waiting  for  his  nephew. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  yacht  "Doma 
Amelia"  left  the  Portuguese  coast,  bearing  the 
last  of  the  Kings  of  Portugal,  whose  reign,  be- 
gun so  tragically,  had  ended  in  dethronement 
and  exile! 

Ci.EMENciA  Novella. 


The  Wigwam, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 

1^         ,^        ^  December,   loio. 

Dear  Mary  T.—  ^ 

It  is  long  since  you  have  heard  fr6m  me  and 
I  confess  that  I  deserve  censure  for  my  epistol- 
ary negligence,  still  I  hope  your  generous  heart 
may  find  cause  to  excuse  me,  for  you  know,  we 
"Indians"  are  by  no  means  as  "frozen"  or 
"passive"  as  some  who  have  'been  "in  exile  at 
the  Soo"  seem  to  think. 

As  is  commonly  known,  the  events  of  the  life 
of  a  "Chippewa"  are  classified  under  three  head- 
ings— "The  Warpath,"  "The  Chase"  and  the 
"Peace  Pipe,"  and  each  of  these  claims  its  share 
of  the  hours  of  each  short  day. 

As  to  what  we  are  "warring"  against  and 
what  we  are  "pursuing,"  there  is  little  need  to 
explain  for  they  are  the  enemies  and  desirables 
v/hich  are  common  to  all,  even  to  "civilized 
Canadians" ;  but  the  pleasures  which  dance  in 
the  haze  qf  our  "Peace  Pipes" — ah!  these  are 
our  own,  and  perhaps  a  recital  of  some  of  them 
mJght  recall  the  days  of  old  when  you,  too, 
brought  your  "calumet"  and  took  your  place  in 
the  "Assembly  of  the  Braves." 

Our  first  festival  was  that  of  the  Holy  Name 
of  Mary.  Our  revered  pastor.  Reverend  Father 
Edward  O'Gara,  S.  J.,  and  the  former  graduates, 
who  were  in  the  city,  helped  us  to  fittingly  corn- 
memorate  the  day. 

The  September  Assembly  of  St.  Teresa's  Lit-, 
erary  Association  was  greatly  enjoyed  and  that 
buglbear  of  all  schoolgirls — the  Essay — was  pre- 
sented in  a  number  of  pleasing  and  attractive 
ways.  There  were  interesting  selections  from 
noted  English  and  American  Essayists,  and  Re- 
views of  some  others,  while  original  papers,  dis- 
cussing the  various  classes,  the  writers  and  other 
topics  connected  with  Essays,  convinced  us  that 
there  was  much  to  be  desired  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  we  were  inclined  to  think  distasteful. 

October  the  thirteenth  was  made  memorable 
by  a  very  attractive  festival  in  honor  of  St.  Ed- 
ward's Day.  As  you  are  aware,  the  memibers 
of  St.  Teresa's  Literary  have  a  yearly  reunion 
on  their  patronal  feast,  but  our  dear  pastor's 
feast-day  was  chosen  this  year,  and  its  celbra- 
tion  was  a  very  happy  aflfair. 

Perhaps  you  would  enjoy  details  of  this,  as 
you,  no  doubt,  received  an  invitation. 
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The  Assembly  Hall  was  tastefully  decorated  took  "What  Catholics  Mean  by  Devotion  to  the 
with  yellow  and  white  festooning,  while  opales-  Mother  of  God."  He  also  spoke  of  the  duties, 
cent  lights,  palms  and  ferns,  gracefully  assisted  advantages  and  privileges  of  Mary's  Children. 
in  giving  the  room  a  pleasing  aspect.  After  the  ceremony,  when  all  had  taken  their 
Our  guests  were  welcomed  by  the  members  places  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  a  very  lovely  pro- 
of 1910,  and,  when  all  were  seated  and  wonder-  gramme,  entitled  "Pen  Pictures  of  Our  Lady," 
ing  what  was  to  take  place,  a  fair  lassie  came  filled  us  with  holy  thoughts  and  noble  aspira- 
forth  and  recited  a  prologue :  tions. 

"Bright,  beautiful  Angels  come,  St.  Cecilia's  Day    was    made    memorable    by 

Fold  your  soft  wings  o'er  Loreto's  home,  ^^  o^^ter  supper.   Father  O'Gara's  gift  to  the 
And  join  in  our  songs  of  welcome  here,               '  ^^o^^-     ^^  ^o^^^^'    ^^    ^^^    belonged,  although. 

Greeting  the  Feast  of  our  Father  dear.  perhaps,  some  of  us  were  among  those  whose 

Let  your  fairest  blessings  be  shed  on  all  P^rt  consisted  m  swellmg  the  numbers  but  not 

Who  come  to  us  now  at  our  evening  call."  ^^^  "^^es.     However,  our  consciences  were  not 

so  inconsiderate  as  to  suggest  any  injustice  in 
Then  followed  an  enjoyable  programme  our  claim  for  a  share  in  the  reward,  and  we 
which,  as  the  month  was  October,  suggested  the  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  treat. 
Angels,  and  consisted  of  the  following  num-  Thanksgiving  Day  was  given  to  individual 
bers :  celebration,  and  our  dear  Mistress  received  sin- 
Festal  Greeting-  ^^^^  thanks  for  her  extension  of  the  holiday 
Angel  Voices  Ever  Near "  (Choral)  .' ." .' .' .' .' .' ."  .* .' .' .'  ^^^"^  Wednesday  until  Saturday,  p.  m. 
The  Aneels  ^^^  November  Assembly  of  St.  Teresa's  Lit- 
Solitude  ......  .  .  .  .  .' . . .  . .  .' .' . .' .  .' .' .'  .*  *  Newman  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^  twenty-ninth.  The  sub- 
Angel's  Greeting  .  .  '  !  Abt  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  programme  was  "Book  Reviews." 
Angels  Ever  Bright'  and'  Fair.' '.'.'.'. .' .' '. '.  '.Handel  ^ome  selections  from  J.  L.  Spalding's  Essay  on 
Ethelwald    (a  legend)  "Books"  proved  very  instructive  as  well  as  en- 

On  Wings  of  Song Mendelssohn  tertaining. 

Paradiso,    Canto   XXXI Dante  Sunday.  December  the  fourth,  was  a  day  not 

Holy  God,  We  Praise  Thy  -Name ^^  ^^   forgotten,  as  it  was  honored  by  a  visit 

from  our  Governor,  Hon.  Chase  S.  Osborne, 
At  its  close,  Reverend  Father  O'Gara  ex-  and  Hon.  Otto  Fowle,  State  Senator.  Our  dis- 
pressed  his  appreciation  of  the  evening's  enter-  tinguished  guests  arrived  about  four,  p.  m.,  and, 
tainment  and  of  our  work  in  general.  after  being  warmly  welcomed  by  the  members 
But  this  was  not  all ;  the  way  was  led  to  the  of  the  Community,  were  taken  through  our  con- 
refectory,  where  a  most  enchanting  picture  held  vent,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  The  upper 
our  attention.  Red  festooning,  S.  T.  L.  A.  pen-  flats  were  visited  first,  then  the  lower,  and,  on 
nants,  autumn  leaves  and  red  lights  produced  a  passing  through  the  young  ladies'  refectory,  a 
fairy-like  eflfect,  while  numerous  small  tables,  dainty  table,  nestling  in  a  bower  of  ferns  and 
each  covered  with  a  dainty  white  cloth  and  soft  pink  light,  arrested  attention.  A  cup  of  de- 
adorned  with  a  bouquet  of  red  flowers,  gave  us  licious  chocolate  renewed  the  energy  expended 
the  impression  that  we  might  expect  more  than  on  the  "stairs."  The  visit  to  the  Assembly  Hall 
delight  for  the  eye.  All  enjoyed  the  appetizing  was  reserved  until  last,  and,  upon  entering,  our 
and  tastily-served  dainties,  and  the  ren^ainder  of  esteemed  friends  were  greeted  by  the  smiling 
the  evening  was  spent  in  various  kinds  of  mer-  faces  of  the  pupils.  A  congratulatory  address 
riment.  was  read  by  one  of  the  young  ladies,  and  a  num- 
November  the  twenty-first  was  chosen  as  the  ber  of  musical  selections  was  exquisitely  ren- 
Feast  for  the  Reception  of  Children  of  Mary,  dered.  Mr.  Osborne  favored  us  with  beautifully 
At  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  all  assembled  in  the  expressed  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
chapel,  where  the  beautiful  and  touching  cere-  tion.  He  spoke  very  highly  of  our  Academy 
mony  was  performed  by  Reverend  Father  and  its  devoted  corps  of  teachers,  and  encour- 
O'Gara.     For  the  subject  of  his  sermon.  Father  aged  all,  in  his  own  earnest,  impressive  way,  to 
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value  the  advantages  that  are  ours  and  to  strive 
to  become  useful  and  noble  women,  an  honor  to 
our  school  and  a  benefit  to  our  country.  He  said 
the  secret  of  greatness  was  in  loving  whatever 
we  had  to  do  and  not  being  baffled  by  difficulties. 
To  seek  assistance  from  the  great,  all-ruling 
Power,  the  Source  of  Light  and  Strength,  and 
to  proceed  on  our  way  inspired  by  love.  Thus 
would  we  appreciate  life  ourselves  and  make  it 
more  pleasant  for  others. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  delightful  Christ- 
mas entertainment,  but  I  must  not  tell  what  se- 
cret pleasure  that  is  to  reveal. 

Besides  what  I  hav°  related,  there  have  been 
such  treats  as  Saturday  afternoon  fudge  parties, 
birthday  parties,  and  a  progressive  peanut  party 
'     for  Hallowe'en. 

As  this  year  draws  near  its  close  the  memory 
of  all  its  treasures,  joys,  sorrows,  failures  and 
blessings,  calls  forth  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  what  has  been  its  value  and  noW' — 

"Adieu  chere  annee,  que  j'accusais  injustement 
tout  a  I'heure!  Ce  que  j'ai  souffert  ne  doit  pas 
t'etre  impute,  car  tu  n'as  ete  qu'un  espace  ou 
Dieu  a  trace  ma  route,  une  terre  oil  j'ai  recueilli 
la  moisson  que  J'avais  semee.  Je  t'aimerai,  abri 
de  passage,  pour  les  quelques  heures  de  joie  que 
tu  m'as  vu  gouter;  je  t'aimerai  meme 
pour  les  souffrances  que  tu  m'as  vu 
subir.  Joies  ni  souffrances  ne  venaient  de  toi, 
mais  tu  en  as  ete  le  theatre.  Retombe  done  en 
paix  dans  I'eternite  et  sois  benie,  toi  qui,  en 
remplacement  de  la  jeunesse,  me  laisses  I'ex- 
perience,  en  retour  du  temps  le  souvenir,  et  en 
payement  du  bienfait  la  reconnaissance." 

With  every  good  wish  for  a  bright  and  happy 
New  Year,  I  am  as  ever. 

Your  fond  "Indian," 

Mary  A. 


To  live  content  with  small  means ;  to  seek  ele- 
gance rather  than  luxury ;  and  refinement  rather 
than  fashion ;  to  be  wealthy,  not  rich ;  to  listen 
to  stars  and  birds,  babes  and  sages,  with  open 
heart ;  to  study  hard,  to  think  quietly,  act  frank- 
ly, talk  gently ;  await  occasions,  hurry  .never ; 
in  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual,  unbidden  and  un- 
conscious, grow  up  through  the  common — that  is 
my  symphony. 


^ct|0ol  ©Ijrontclje* 


Eoreto  Content,  jRiaffata  iFaU0. 

October  happenings,  too  late  for  insertion  in 
last  issue  of  Rainbow: 

For  the  second  time,  this  fall,  laden  with 
lunch  baskets  and  cameras,  we  boarded  the  trol- 
ley for  Queenston.  It  was  an  exceptionally 
beautiful  day  and  every  tree  and  shrub  had 
donned  the  glory  of  the  autumn — a  feast  for 
the  artist's  eye.  After  spending  a  pleasant  af- 
ternoon, exploring  the  beautiful  and  historical 
"surroundings,  we  returned  home,  wholly  satis- 
fied with  our  expedition. 

Our  beloved  Archbishop,  the  last  of  the  sea- 
son's distinguished  visitors,  spent  a  few  days 
with  us,  on  his  return  trip  to  Toronto,  to  lay 
the  corner-stone  of  the  magnificent  new  semi- 
nary— gift  of  the  Honorable  Eugene  O'Keefe. 
His  Grace  was  accompanied  by  his  secretary, 
Reverend  J.  Kidd,  D.  D.,  who  gave  us  an  in- 
spiring afternoon  conference  on  supernatural 
faith. 

Our  reverend  friend.  Father  Rosa,  delighted 
us  with  a  number  of  excellent  new  stereopticon 
views.  This  time  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  na- 
tives of  Alaska — this  mode  of  living,  occupa- 
tions, pleasures  and  dress.  The  views  were  ex- ; 
ceedingly  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive. 

A  novel  and  delightful  pleasure  we  antici- 
pated, when  Miss  Carter,  our  violin  teacher, 
telephoned  to  say  that  if  the  graduates  and 
violin  pupils  would  enjoy  a  trip  on  the  Maid  of 
the  Mist,  she  would  be  happy  to  provide  them 
this  pleasure.  Needless  to  say,  the  kind  invita- 
tion was  eagerly  accepted,  and,  accompanied  by 
some  of  our  teachers,  we  were  soon  on  our  way 
to  the  incline.  We  went  on  board  the  stout 
little  steamer,  which,  in  spite  of  its  diminutive 
size,  has  baffled  the  fury  of  the  rapids  for  many 
years,  but,  before  going  on  deck,  we  had  to  don 
the  odd-looking  rubber  cloaks  and  hoods,  which 
made  us  all  look,  more  or  less,  like  Esquimaux 
from  the  "Magnetic  North."  The -Maid  bore 
u?  through  the  rapids,  whose  foamy  waves  fairly 
seethed  about  us,  along  the  huge  rocks,  by  the 
American  fall,  then,  on,  and  very  close  to  the 
foot  of  that  mighty  waterfall,  the  Horse-shoe. 
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The  terrific  roar  of  the  tumultuous  waters,  rush- 
ing- over  the  precipice,  and  falHng,  with  thun- 
dering- boom,  on  the  rocks  below,  would  have 
drowned  our  voices  had  we  desired  to  talk,  but, 
who  could  wish  to  converse,  while  beholding  the 
mighty  grandeur  and  beauty  of  such  a  scene? 
To  be  so  near  the  cataract  and  to  feel  the  boat 
rock  and  sway  with  the  rise  and  fall  and  whirl 
of  the  angry  waters,  was  quite  terrifying,  yet, 
withal,  there  came  to  us  a  strange,  sweet  sensa- 
tion of  peace,  and,  I  believe,  that,  with  one  ac- 
coid,  our  hearts  were  lifted  up  to  the  Great  Cre- 
ator of  this  glorious,  stupendous  work.  Our 
sincere  thanks  are  offered  to  Miss  Carter  for  her 
kind  thoughtfulness  in  securing  for  us  this  long- 
desired  treat. 

The  sad  news  has  reached  us  of  the  death  of 
dear  M.  M.  Narcisse,  who,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  on  the  teaching  staff  at  St.  Patrick's 
School,  Niagara  Falls.  Her  former  pupils, 
some  of  whom  are,  at  present,  attending  the 
Academy,  cherish  the  kindliest  recollections  of 
their  former  teacher,  and  we  unite  with  them  in 
praying  that  she  may  enjoy  eternal  bHss. 

Reverend  Father  Rosa  exhibited  another 
splendid  set  of  stereopticon  views  for  our  de- 
light and  instruction.  On  this  occasion,  they 
were  of  Greece,  and  were  doubly  interesting  to 
the  Ancient  History  students.  We  were  shown 
the  scenes  of  many  recent  excavations  made  by 
skilful  and  devoted  antiquarians.  Father  Rosa's 
accompanying-  lecture,  on  these  occasions,  is  al- 
ways an  agreeable   feature  of  the  programme. 

Unlike  Poe's  midnight  visitant,  that  came  a- 
tapping  on  his  chamber  door,  our  mysterious 
caller,  without  any  warning,  entered  most  un- 
ceremoniously at — our  dormitory  window. 
Many  of  us,  who  were  nearly  asleep,  were 
aroused  by  a  shrill  scream.  Of  course,  we  were 
all  eager  to  know  what  the  cause  of  commotion 
might  be,  when  Elizabeth  gasped  out,  "O  Sis- 
ter! It's  a  chicken  or  a  bat,  and  it  hopped  right 
on  my  bed."  After  much  faltering  and  deHb- 
eration,  the  light  was  turned  on,  and  our  visitor 
proved  Jo  be  nothing  more  formidable  than  a 
wise  old  owl. 

Reverend  Father  Cote,  S.  J.,  Guelph,  accom- 
panied by  Reverend  Father  Tompkins  of  Nova 
Scotia,  favored  us  with  a  brief  visit. 

We  were  all  grieved  to  hear  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  McManus,  mother  of  our  dear 


schoolmates,  Eleanor,  Marjorie  and  Dorothy. 
Our  hearts  go  out  in  sympathy  to  our  dear  little 
friends,  whom  we  hope  to  have  with  us  again  in 
the  new  year. 

A  light  snowfall  has  made  us  realize  that 
winter  is  at  hand.  It  was  amusing  to  see  some 
of  our  comrades,  late  from,  the  sunny  south, 
stand  at  the  windows  and  gaze  with  wonder  and 
delight  at  the  great  soft  flakes  frolicking  about. 
It  was  the  first  real  snow-storm  that  some  of 
them  had  seen,  and,  so,  they  knew  better  even 
than  we  how  to  appreciate  the  fairy  scene. 

A  half-holiday  was  granted  in  honor  of  Cana- 
dian Thanksgiving  and  Hallowe'en.  We  spent 
a  joyous  afternoon,  in  a  peanut  "hunt" — the  ob- 
jects of  our  quest  having  been  hidden  and 
strewn  over  the  grounds.  E.  Cunningham  was 
the  happy  prize-winner  of  a  box  of  "Huyler's," 
as  she  was  the  fortunate  one  to  find  most  pea- 
nuts. We  were  delighted  by  a  visit  from  our 
old  schoolmate,  Marie  Dolan,  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
who  remained  with  us  for  the  evening  and 
joined  in  our  festivities.  After  "grabbing"  for 
apples,  trying,  blindfold,  to  attach  the  tail  to 
the  poor  donkey  and  amusing  ourselves  in  va- 
rious other  ways,  we  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  in  telling  stories  and  singing;  then, 
after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  kind  Directress  for 
the  happy  holiday  she  had  given  us,  we  retired 
to  rest. 

November  the  first — All  Saints'  Day.  Mass 
was  celebrated  in  the  chapel  by  the  Reverend 
Father  Koehler,  O.  C.  C,  who  delivered  a  most 
instructive  sermon,  appropriate  to  the  day. 

November  the  first — Two  visitors  that  received 
a  royal  welcome  to-day  were  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Roach,  who  followed  the  early,  or  is  it  late? 
American  custom  of  visiting  the  Falls  on  their 
honeymoon. 

The  Doctor  is  well  and  favorably  known  at 
Loreto,  and  his  winsome  bride  is  our  own  dear 
Annie,  one  of  the  amiable  trio  of  Merle  sisters 
who  claim  Loreto,  Niagara,  for  their  Alma 
Mater,  and  who  made  such  a  favorable  impres- 
sion on  us  "mere  schoolgirls"  at  the  Alumnae 
g-athering,  last  June,  where  their  talents  ren- 
dered them  conspicuous. 

Not  a  word  of  the  fashionable  wedding"  that 
took  place  in  Chicago,  on  October  the  twenty- 
sixth,  reached  us,  but,  after  the  departure  of  the 
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happy  pair,  we  were  told  how  truly  Catholic 
was  the  ceremony.  A  Nuptial  Mass,  at  which 
not  only  the  bride  and  groom  received  Holy 
Communion,  but  the  bridesmaids  and  grooms- 
men, brothers  and  listers  of  the  bride  and  groom, 
respectively,  partook  of  the  Divine  Banquet.  No 
wonder  that  three  priests  honored  the  wedding 
dejeuner  with  their  presence.  Again  we  offer 
our  wai4nest  congratulations  to  Doctor  Roach, 
and  heartfelt  wishes  to  our  dear  si'-ter  for  her 
future  happiness. 

November  the  eleventh — This  being  the  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  our  dear  Sr.  M.  Loy- 
ola, Mass  was  offered  in  the  convent  chapel  by 
Reverend  Father  Milani,  O.  C.  C,  for  the  repose 
of  her  soul. 

One  of  last  year's  graduates.  Miss  Mary  Max- 
well, paid  us  an  unexpected  visit,  and  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  all  her  old  friends.  Mary 
has  not  outgrown  her  taste  for  study,  and  is 
continuing  her  course  in  Latin,  German  and 
Italian. 

November  the  nineteenth — Reverend  Q.  Sola, 
C.  M.,  of  Mexico,  and  Reverend  F.  Drouce,  C. 
M.,  Niagara  University,  paid  us  a  brief  visit. 

November  the  twentieth — Mass  was  cele- 
brated to-day  by  the  Reverend  B.  O'Neill,  O. 
C.  C,  who  also  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  on 
the  Gospel  of  the  day. 

November  the  twenty-second — Special  hymns, 
in  honor  "of  the  beloved  patroness  of  music — St. 
Cecilia,  were  sung  by  her  devoted  clients,  dur- 
ing the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Miss  Helena  Walsh 
and  Miss  Hazel  McColl  gave  additional  charm 
to  the  glorious  melodies  by  their  violin  accom- 
paniments. In  the  evening,  we  had  an  interest- 
ing, though  informal,  concert,  the  sweet  pathos 
of  most  of  the  selections  being  exceptionally  ap- 
propriate to  the  last,  lingering  days  of  autumn. 

The  programme,  a  truly  autumnal  one,  was 
as  follows: 

Hymn  to  St.   Cecilia .  .  .♦ 

Full   Chorus. 
Preliminary  Remarks — 

Miss  Madeleine  McMahon. 
Sonata     Pathetique,     Beethoven,     Op.     13, 
(Grave)    Molto  Allegro    e    con    brio. 

Adagio   Cantabile    

Miss  Jean  Sears. 


Voices  of  the  Past  (violin  obligato)  . . .  .  Gr^^w^ 

Miss  Gertrude  Murdoch. 

Violin — Miss   Helena  Walsh. 

Confidence    Mendelssohn 

Miss  Helen  Fox. 
Thanatopsis    Bryant 

Miss  Louise  Golden. 
Elegy    Nollet 

Miss  Girlie  Willox. 
Andantino Heller 

Miss  Loretto  Kelly. 

Departed   Friends    

Miss  Marjorie  Vrooman. 
Violin — Miss  B.  Carter. 

Funeral  March    - .Mendelssohn 

Miss  Rose  Lilley. 

Voriiber   (In  Memoriam) Grieg 

Miss  Georgiana  Baxter. 

Good-bye  to  the  Leaves De  Koven 

Miss  Jean  Sears. 

Serioso    > Dennee 

Miss  Elizabeth  Cunningham. 

Reverie Rev.   A.   Ryan 

Miss  Hazel  McColl. 

Melancolio    Heller 

Miss   Margaret   Bampfield. 

(a)  Chanson   Triste    Schiiett- 

(b)  Buona  Notte Neyin 

Miss  Harriet  Dudley. 

Sonata,   Op.    10,  No.   i Beethoven 

Molto  Adagio    .- 

Miss  Florence  Bowen. 

Un   Sospiro    Liszt 

Miss  Dorothy  Rochford. 

Good-bye   Tosti 

Miss  Kathleen  O'Gorman. 

White  Rose  of  Rome : 

Full  Chorus. 

November  the  twenty-third — Another  glad 
welcome  was  extended  to  a  dear  friend  and 
graduate  of  '09,  Miss  Grace  Sears,  who  has 
come  to  spend  some  days  with  us. 

Novemiber  the  twenty-eighth — The  long- 
looked- for  Thanksgiving  holidays  are  now  only 
a  pleasant  memory.  The  happy  relaxation  has 
given  us  a  new  zest  for  our  school-work. 
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December  the  third — Feast  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  Appro- 
priate hymns  were  sung  at  Mass,  in  honor  of  the 
renowned  missionary  saint. 

We  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  celebrated  concert  pianist,  An- 
thony Stankowitch,  for  a  series  of  musical  mat- 
inees, the  first  of  which  was  enjoyed  to-day,  in 
our  concert  hall.  The  programme  included 
eight  of  the  Grieg  lyric  pieces,  Schumann's 
Papillons,  made  doubly  interesting  by  the  ex- 
planatory foreword  and  clear  analysis  of  these 
exquisite  "skizzen,"  Bach's  Gigue,  Henselt's 
well-known  concert  study,  "Si  Oiseau  j'etais," 
Van  Westerhaut's  Ronde  d'/Vmour.  Tausig's 
difficult  transcription  of  Schubert's  Marche  Mili- 
taire  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  ethereal 
daintiness  of  Heymann's  Elves  at  Play,  while 
the  Norwegian  flavor  of  the  Grieg  selections  ap- 
pealed, in  a  special  manner,  to  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  appreciative  audience. 

December  the  eighth — High  Mass  was  cele- 
brated by  Reverend  A.  Milani,  O.  C.  C.,  Men- 
kel's  beautiful  Mass,  written  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Loreto,  was  rendered  by  the  devoted 
choristers  of  Our  Lady  Immaculate,  here,  at 
Loreto.  Father  Tonnello's  soul-inspiring  Tota 
Pulchra  Es  was  the  Offertory  hymn.  Fourteen 
candidates  for  the  blue  ribbon  had  the  happiness 
of  being  enrolled,  as  Children  of  Mary,  under 
the  banner  of  The  Queen  of  Heaven.  Those 
who  received  the  badge  of  honor  were:  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cunningham,  Isabel  Elliott,  Edna 
Duffey,  Jean  Sears,  Marjorie  Vrooman.  Helen 
McCarney,  Josephine  Meyer,  Myra  Hinze,  Ade- 
line Mulqueen,  Nora  O'Gorman,  Louise  Golden, 
Mary  Bowen,  Helena  Walsh,  Hazel  McColl. 
Reverend  S.  McDonald,  O.  C.  C.  addressed 
the  new  members  and  encouraged  them  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  the  Mother  of  God,  by 
carrying  out  in  their  lives  the  ideals  set  before 
them  by  this,  their  Glorious  Patroness. 

Elizabeth   Cunningham. 
Jean  Sears.  * 


Life  is  not  made  up  of  great  sacrifices  or  du- 
ties, but  of  little  things,  of  which  smiles  and 
kindness  and  small  obligations,  given  habitually, 
are  what  win  and  preserve  the  heart. 


3Lomo  Conbent,  amount  &t.  Sl^atp, 
Hamilton. 

We  are  still  wondering  what  mischievous, 
elusive  imp  could  have  suggested  to  the  powers 
that  be  the  merging  of  Thanksgiving  Day  cele- 
bration— seen  for  weeks  in  the  glamour  of  an- 
ticipation— into  that  of  the  Hallowe'en  festivi- 
ties when  frolic  is  wont  to  hold  such  high  car- 
nival— to  the  exclusion  of  the  festive  bird  from 
his  time-honored  place ! 

Prithee,  Sir  Wilfrid,  be  more  considerate  next 
time. 

November  the  sixth — Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  given  by  His  Lordship 
Right  Reverend  T.  J.  Dowling,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Hamilton ;    assisted  by  Reverend  J.  Bonomi. 

His  Lordship  delivered  a  magnificent  address, 
gracious  and  scholarly  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion, in  which  he  expounded  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  its  essential  character,  and  the  har- 
mony of  religious  and  intellectual  ideals.  He 
reminded  us  that,  since  knowledge  is  our  indi-' 
vidual  and  daily  quest,  we  should  make  the  most 
of  the  summer-time  of  opportunity  afiforded  us 
while  we  are  being  schooled  by  religious  train- 
ing in  goodness  for  the  heart,  discipline  for  the 
soul,  and  knowledge  for  the  mind. 

His  Lordship's  inspiring  words  were  a  new 
incentive  to  the  effort  for  self-improvement 
which  stirs  latent  energy  into  fruitful  activity 
and  leads  to  noblest  heights  of  attainment. 

November  the  ninth — During  the  first  week 
of  the  Mission  in  St.  Joseph's  Church,  conducted 
by  Reverend  A.  A.  Dierckes,  S.  J.,  and  Rever- 
end T.  O'Leary.  S.  J.,  of  Chicago,  111.,  w^e  were 
privileged  to  attend  a  few  of  the  sermons,  and 
gladly  availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
hear  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion  impres- 
sively elucidated  by  these  zealous  sons  of  St. 
Ignatius. 

November  the  twelfth — A  merry  birthday 
party  for  Anna  McSorley.  Radiant  and  beam- 
ing with  the  sunshine  of  seven  summers,  sat  the 
titiy  hostess  at  the  head  of  the  table,  feasting 
her  eyes  on  the  profusion  of  dainties  so  tempt- 
ingly displayed  in  her  honor,  and  enjoying  the 
merriment  of  her  guests  as  they  made  dainty 
choice  of  sweetmeats  in  their  trimmings  of  lace 
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paper  and  ribbons,  and  donned  the  quaint  crack- 
er caps  which  lent  such  a  picturesque  air  to  the 
scene. 

To  Anna  has  been  vouchsafed  one  of  the 
great  cardinal  iblessings  of  human  life — the  re- 
freshing quality  of  perpetual  good  spirits — 
never  more  in  evidence  than  on  gala  occasions 
like  the  present  when  free  vent  may  be  given 
to  laughter  and  merriment  for  one  whole  day 
without  dread  of  the  tinkling  summons  to  silence 
or  work.  How  she  revelled  in  the  blissful 
r€alization ! 

The  joyful  day  closed  with  the  usual  romp 
and  play  in  the  recreation  hall,  after  which  the 
wee  tots  fluttered  away  to  rest  like  a  bevy  of 
scattered  butterflies. 

November  the  nineteenth — The  Hamilton 
Ladies'  String  Orchestra,  through  the  courtesy 
of  Miss  Jean  Hunter,  its  Conductor,  rendered 
the  following  attractive  programme  in  the  con- 
cert hall.  The  performance  was  marked  by  a 
musical  intelligence,  good  balance  of  tone,  and  a. 
sympathy  of  interpretation  that  made  the  dif- 
ferent numbers  a  ddight  to  the  enthusiastic  and 
appreciative  audience. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  (a)   Air  du  Dauphin /.  Roeckel 

(h)   Douce  Reverie  Tchaikozvsky 

(c)  Entr'  Acte  Gavotte  from  Mignon.  . 

Thomas 

(d)  Serenade — Sous  le  Balcon Wuerst 

'Cello   Obligato — Miss   Grace   Pettit. 

2.  Serenade — Pezzo   Tchaikozvsky 

Andante  non  troppo. 
Allegro  moderato. 
Andante  non  troppo. 

3.  Harp  Solo — Mazurka    Aldous 

Mrs.  Aldous. 

4.  (a)   Minuetto — I  Fauni  e  le  Driade.... 

Del   Valle  de  Paz 

Violin  Solo — Mrs.  Jex. 

(b)  Waltz  from  Faust   Gounod 

(c)  Intermezzo — Moonbeams  and  Shad- 

ows        Garratt 

5.  (a)    Capriccietto — IrrHcht    Jungmann 

(b)  Last  Dream  of  the  Virgin Massenet 

(c)  Intermezzo — Arbutus    Davis 


6    Salve  Regina    Hammerel 

God  Save  the  King. 

The  personnel  of  the  orchestra: 

ist.  Violins — Miss  Jean  Sutherland  (Princi- 
pal), Miss  Ethel  Gallagher,  Miss  Jean  Findlay, 
Miss  Ethel  Clowes,  Miss  Eva  Barnard. 

2nd.  Violins — Mrs.  Robert  Jex,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Pettit,  Miss  Rose  Hopper,  Miss  Jean 
Pennington. 

Harp— Mrs.  J.  E.  P.  Aldous. 

Violas — Miss  Florence  Nichols,  Miss  Alice 
Hughes. 

Bass — Miss  Gwendolyn  Elmsl'e. 

'Cellos — Miss  Grace  Pettit,  Miss  May  Greene. 

Traps — Mrs.  Robert  Palmer. 

November  the  twenty-fourth — Never  was 
"Thanksgiving"  more  gleefully  celebrated  than 
it  was  to-day  by  two  little  daughters  of  Uncle 
Sam — Anna  and  Ruth  McSorley — in  company 
with  their  aunt.  Miss  Walsh,  and  brother  John, 
who  brought  from  Buflfalo  a  goodly  share  of 
festive  cheer  and  gave  the  little  ones  the  outing 
in  the  city  so  dear  to  their  hearts.  The  day  was 
brimful  of  joy,  and  at  its  close,  "brother  John" 
was  loath  to  leave  Mt.  St.  Mary. 

November  the  twenty-eighth — A  night  of 
dreams !  Ask  the  recipient  of  a  little  be-rib- 
boned  white  box  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  ex- 
cited group  of  maidens  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded, clamoring  for  even  a  crumb — a  cur- 
rant! "But  will  a  currant  serve  the  purpose?" 
"Yes."  "Don't  forget  me."  How  could  she  pos- 
sibly remember  all ! 

But  the  dreams!  Where  shall  I  commence? 
No  wonder  there  was  such  a  commotion  in  the 
sleeping  apartments.  Cecilia  dreamed  she  was 
at  home,  enjoying — a  piece  of  fruit-cake!  Mair- 
cella  was  diligently  studying  her  French  litera- 
ture, with  Caboussat  and  Poitrinas  beside  her, 
but,  alas,  Edmond  was  not  in  sight.  Beatrice 
was  declining  "sailors" — in  Latin !  Edna  was 
painting  pansies  for — ah,  well,  never  mind.  And 
the  recipient  ?  The  recipient  dreamed  of  acro- 
bats !    The  irony  of  fate ! 

November  the  thirtieth — A  Debate — "Is  the 
poetry  of  Browning  superior  to  that  of  Tenny- 
son"?. 

The  argument  in  each  case  was  forcible  and 
persuasive,  but  the  victorious  laurels  were  ac- 
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corded  to  the  defenders  of  Browning.  Briefly 
are  summarized  some  of  the  more  salient  points 
of  their  arguments. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  the  poetry  of 
Browning  was  not  generally  read,  while  Tenny- 
son enjoyed  a  literary  popularity  given  to  few. 
Why  was  such  the  case?  The  answer  partially 
rests  in  this — all  poetry  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
generality  must  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  age. 
In  all  his  works  Tennyson  endeavored  to  fulfil 
this  demand.  On  the  contrary,  Browning  bor- 
rowed little  from  his  contemporaries.  Evidence, 
however,  of  the  influence  of  Shelley  and  Keats 
may  be  traced  in  some  of  his  works,  no  ably  in 
"Pauline"  and  "Paracelsus."  Our  conclusion  is, 
that  the  age  was  not  prepared  for  his  poetry. 
A  generation  elapsed  'between  the  publication  of 
his  earlier  works  and  their  being  received  fa- 
vorably by -the  literary  world,  and,  in  that  gen- 
eration there  was  a  marked  change  of  thought. 
The  character  of  the  thought  of  the  latter  was 
essentially  scientific,  and  Browning's  poetry  pos- 
sesses a  scientific  basis.  Here,  then,  in  a  meas- 
ure, lies  the  solution  of  the  poet's  lack  of  popu- 
larity for  so  many  years.  Moreover,  he  pos- 
sessed an  energetic,  vigorous  mind,  which  acted 
too  rapidly  for  the  ordinary  intellect  to  readily 
follow.  To  this  rapidity  of  thought  may  be  at- 
tributed the  cause  of  his  sometimes  abrupt  and 
harsh  expressions. 

The  poetry  of  Tennyson  excels  in  melody  and 
rhythm. 

Throughout  his  poems  there  recurs  his  belief 
in  a  personal  immortality,  but  he  sometimes 
shows  an  unsettled  mind  regarding  some  of  the 
great  problems  of  life.  "In  Memoriam"  is  the 
living  evidence  and  intimation  of  an  endless  life. 

To  Browning  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  our 
earthly  existence  is,  to  prepare  for  the  life  be- 
yond the  grave.  This  is  test  done  by  striving 
to  attain  the  ideals  we  see  hovering  before  us, 
and,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  not  being  entirely 
secured  in  this  life,  they  give  proof  of  a  future 
life  with  the  Divine. 

Tennyson's  "Idylls"  possess  a  charm  and 
beauty  which  cannot  be  questioned.  The  skill 
with  which  he  has  woven  a  modern  spirit  into 
ancient  Greek  themes  has  made  this  branch  of 
his  work  deservedly  popular.  So,  also,  are  his 
English  Idylls  in  that  class  of  poetry  which  will 
ever  meet  with  favor. 


For  giving  vent  to  evanescent,  deep  touches 
of  thought  and  feeling,  Tennyson's  lyrical  poems 
cannot  be  surpassed.  How  we  think  with  him, 
feel  with  him,  and  sorrow  with  him  as  we  read 
those  masterful   lines — "Break,   Break,   Break." 

Passing  from  this  perfect  expression  of  the 
thought  and  feelings  of  the  speaker,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  lyrical  poetry  of  another  type — 
Browning's  dramatic  lyrics,  the  significance  of 
which  may  be  readily  grasped  from  a  thoughtful 
reading. 

For  character  delineation — ^in  which  Browning 
particularly  excels — the  poet  has  used  with  great 
skill,  the  dramatic  monologue.  Truly,  it  may  be 
said  of  "My  Last  Duchess"  and  "Andrea  del 
Sarto" — "There  is  some  telling  touch  in  every 
line,  an  infinitude  of  cunningly  careless  details, 
instinct  with  suggestion,  and  an  appearance 
through  them  all  of' simple,  artless  ease,  such  as 
only  the  very  finest  art  can  give." 

A  careful  study  of  these  will  suffice  to  bring- 
before  our  minds  the  multitudinous  external  de- 
tails which  could  have  been  presented  to  us  in  a 
five-act  drama. 

Assuredly,  these  brief  reminiscences  of  the 
discussion  are  insufficient  to  decide  the  question 
— "Is  the  poetry  of  Browning  superior  to  that  of 
Tennyson"? 

But,  truly,  we  may  say,  that  both  are  great 
poets  and  have  striven  to  use  "all  the  means  and 
powers  of  song  to  give  the  world  of  man's  life 
in  its  higther  reality." 

December  the  third — The  seniors  attended  a 
reading  of  "Macbeth"  at  the  Normal  School,  by 
Mr.  Walter  Gordon  Craig,  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. 

It  was  not  our  first  meeting  with  the  various 
characters  so  masterfully  delineated  by  that  King 
of  Tragedy^ — Shakespeare — for  which  one  of  us 
had  not  before  spent  many  a  pleasant  ihour  in 
their  company,  ibut,  renewing  acquaintance  with 
them  under  such  favorable  circumstances,  proved 
very  delightful,  indeed. 

December  the  eighth — Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  given  by  Reverend  Ethelbert 
Sambrook,  O.  F.  M.,  appropriately  followed  by 
a  beautiful  sermon  on  the  Immaculate  Virgin  and 
her  great  client,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

Father  Ethelbert  touched  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  heart  of  every  child  of  the  Institute  of 
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Mary  by  choosing-  for  his  theme  the  Immaculate 
Conception  and  the  gentle  St.  Francis,  who  was 
es,pecially  devoted  to  this  prerogative  of  our 
Blessed  Lady,  and  among  the  first — if  not  the 
first — to  preach  in  favor  of  the  doctrine. 

Pointing  to  Mary  as  the  example  of  every  vir- 
tue, the  model  of  every  state  of  life,  Father 
Ethelbert,  in  language  befitting  his  sacred  theme, 
exhorted  us  to  consider  the  supreme  fulness  of 
her  supernatural  gifts  that  we  may  be  the  more 
encouraged  to  approach  her  and  ask  her  inter- 
cession. "She  stands  before  us,"  he  said^  "in  the 
intense  white  light  of  perfect  sanctity  andi  sin- 
less beauty,  as  the  unequalled  ideal  of  perfec- 
tion,— let  us  go  to  her  in  all  our  necessities,  sin- 
stained  and  imperfect  though  we  may  be,  plac- 
ing our  requests  in  her  maternal  heart — 'what- 
ever is  presented  through  the  outstretched  arms 
of  the  Immaculate  Mother  is  sure  to  find  favor 
with  the  Divine  Son. 

"It  were  unjust  to  pass  over  the  immense 
share  which  the  Seraphic  Order,  the  Order  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  has  had  in  the  earthly  tri- 
umph of  our  Blessed  Mother.  As  often  as  this 
Feast  comes  round,  is  it  not  just  that  we  should 
think  with  reverence  and  gratitude  on  him,  who 
waslhe  first  theologian  who  showed  how  closely 
connected  with  the  divine  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation is  this  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion? First,  then,  all  honor  to  the  r?me  of  the 
pious  and  learned  John  Duns  Scotus !  And 
when,  at  length,  the  great  day  of  the  Definition 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  came,  how  justly 
merited  was  that  grand  audience,  which  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  granted  to  the  Franciscan  Order, 
and  with  which  closed  the  pageant  of  the  glori- 
ous solemnity !  Pius  the  Ninth  received  from 
the  hands  of  the  children  of  St.  Francis  a  tribute 
of  homage  and  thankfulness,  which  the  Scotist 
School,  after  having  fought  four  hundred  years 
in  defence  of  Mary's  Immaculate  Conception, 
now  presented  to  the  PontiflF. 

In  the  presence  of  the  fifty-four  Cardinals, 
forty-two  Archbishops,  and  ninety-two  Bishops; 
before  an  imimense  concourse  of  people  that 
filled  St.  Peter's  and  had  united  in  prayer,  beg- 
ging the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth ;  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  had  just  pronounced  the  deci- 
sion, which  so  many  ages  had  hoped  to  hear. 
The  Pontiff  had  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  on 
the  Confession  .of  St.  Peter.     He  had  crowned 


the  statue  of  the  Immaculate  Queen  with  a  splen- 
did diadem.  Carried  on  his  lofty  throne,  and 
wearing  his  triple  crown,  he  had  reached  the 
portico  of  the  basilica;  there  he  was  met  by  the 
two  representatives  of  St.  Francis:  they  pros- 
trated before  the  throne :  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion halted :  and  first,  there  advanced  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Friars  Minor  Observantines,  who  pre- 
sented to  the  Holy  Father  a  branch  of  silver 
lilies :  he  was  followed  by  the  General  of  the 
Conventual  Friars,  holding  in  his  hand  a  branch 
of  silver  roses.  The  Pope  graciously  accepted 
both.  The  lilies  and  the  roses  were  symbolical 
of  Mary's  purity  and  love;  the  whiteness  of  the 
silver  was  the  emiblem  of  the  lovely  brightness 
of  that  orb,  on  which  is  reflected  the  light  of  the 
Sun ;  for,  as  the  Canticle  says  of  Mary,  "She 
is  beautiful  as  the  moon." 

The  Pontiff  was  overcome  with  emotion  at 
these  gifts  of  the  family  of  the  Seraphic  Patri- 
arch, to  which  we  mig-ht  justly  apply  what  was 
said  of  the  Banner  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans:  "It 
had  stood  the  brunt  of  the  battle ;  it  deserved  to 
share  in  the  glory  of  the  victory."  And  thus 
ended  the  glories  of  that  grand  morning  of  the 
eighth  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
four." 

December  the  eleventh — We  attended  Solemn 
Hig'h  Mass  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  during  the 
Quarant  'Ore — that  sweetest  of  devotions' — ^and, 
in  the  afternoon,  visited  for  the  third  time,  our 
Eucharistic  Lord,  whose  divine  condescension  in 
the  adoraible  Sacrament  of  His  love  has  ever 
drawn  our  hearts  to  the  Tabernacle,  in  lowly 
homage  and  adoration. 

December  the  twenty-first — 'Tis  Christmas 
time  again !  What  a  dull,  dun  world  it  would  be 
without  the  gilad  day  which  calls  forth  all  that 
is  best  and  tenderest  in  human  nature.  The  air 
is  thro'bbing  with  the  music  of  sleigh-bells  and 
merry  voices,  and  so  filledi  with  sparkle  and  the 
aroma  of  good  wishes  that  the  dear  old"  world 
must  have  started  on  a  new  cycle  ablaze  with 
good  will. 

Soon  the  merry  Christmas  bells  will  ring  out 
their  joyous  peals,  awakening  the  starlit  silence, 
while  our  hearts  re-echo  the  sweet  words,  hal- 
lowed and  sung  in  every  age,  and  with  loving 
eagerness  we  implore  that  every  heart  and  home 
throughout  the  land  may  be  filled  with  the  over- 
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flowing  blessings    of    the    Omnipotetit    Christ- 
Child. 

Margaret  GordOn. 


Eoceto  jabbcp.  'Toronto. 

October  twelfth — An  ideal  October  day !  .How 
the  invigorating  air,  the  clear  sky  o'erhead  and, 
in  fact,  all  nature — ready  to  satisfy  our  instinct- 
ive love  of  fragrance  and  color — tend  to  make 
Us  forget  the  resolutions  so  readily  made  upon 
entering  this  new  season  of  activity,  by  so  vividly 
recalling  memories  of  the  much-enjoyed  vaca- 
tion, with  its  summer  skies,  its  rest  and  play. 

Never,  perha,ps,  did  the  recreation  bell  have  a 
more  joyful  tingle ;  for  to-day,  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  wonderful  chapel-car  was  accorded 
us.  To  think — a  chapel  on  wheels — created  not 
a  little  anticipation  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils  as, 
eagerly,  the  merry  band  set  out. 

The  streets  of  the  metropolis  seemed  busier 
than  usual,  yet  soon  we  arrived  and  immediately 
upon  entering  the  car,  our  ears  were  deafened  to 
all  worldly  din,  so  deeply  impressed  were  we 
with  our  surroundings,  especially  the  little  altar 
upon  -which  were  tastefully  arranged  beautiful 
roses  ladening  the  air  with  sweet  perfume. 

Mr.  Hennessy,  superintendent  of  chapel-cars, 
after  mentioning  a  few  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  car — its  origin  and  purpose — kindly  in- 
vited us  to  visit  the  other  compartments — the 
chaplain's  living  apartments,  his  library  and, 
lastly,  the  little  kitchen,  which  proved  a  real 
novelty. 

All  were  highly  delighted  with  what  they  had 
seen,  and  felt  that  they  were  greatly  indebted  to 
the  kind  thoughtfulness  of  Dr.  Roche  in  arrang- 
ing for  this  much-appreciated  privilege. 

October  fifteenth — Prominent  among  the  many 
visitors  of  note  welcomed  this  week  within  our 
convent  walls  were  Reverend  S.  T.  Stanton, 
Reverend  A.  H.  Kunz  and  Reverend  J.  P.  Fal- 
lon, of  the  Ottawa  University  staff,  who  arrived 
this  morning,  accompanying  the  rugby  team. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  community  and  young 
ladies  had  the  privilege  of  assisting  at  three 
Masses  offered  by  the  visiting  Fathers  at  the 
three  altars  of  our  beautiful  chapel. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  edifying  sight  to  see  the 
boys   receiving   Holy   Communion — that   Super- 


substantial  Bread  of  Life — putting  their  trust  in 
Him  who  strengthens  all  and  realizing  without 
Him  they  could  do  nothing. 

After  Mass  the  boys  breakfasted  at  the  Abbey 
and  left  about  ten  o'clock,  prepared  for  either 
issue — to  defeat  or  be  defeated. 

Later,  rumors  afloat  pointed  to  their  defeat, 
but  this  little  reverse  of  fortune,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  was  accepted  with  the  brave,  manly 
spirit  characteristic  of  all  inmates  of  their  col- 
lege. 

Since  this,  we  must  admit,  the  young  ladies 
of  Loreto  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  rugby. 

October  sixteenth — Feast  of  Purification — 
Mass  celebrated  in  our  chapel  by  Reverend  Dr. 
Roche.  Afterwards  a  most  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive sermon  on  ''Our  devotion  to  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  God."  Father  referred  to  the  sublim- 
ity and  beauty  of  the  Hail  Mary — the  angelic 
salutation — and  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
— a  spiritual  bouquet,  as  it  were ;  a  prayer  in 
which  is  contained  all  the  beautiful  things  that 
have  ever  been  said  of  our  Blessed  Mother ;  the 
fragrance  of  theology  for  over  two  thousand 
years. 

The  preacher  exhorted  us  to  cultivate  devotion 
to  our  Blessed  Mother  by  offering,  daily,  some- 
thing in  her  honor ;  to  choose  these,  her  great 
feast-days,  to  meditate  and  see  how  we  stand 
with  regard  to  her ;  for  it  is  through  her  that 
we  come  near  our  God  V'/ho  loved  her  so  tender- 
ly and  who  refuses  nothing  that  we  ask  in  her 
name.  As  St.  John  Chrysostom  says,  "She 
stands  above  cherubim  and  seraphim,  above 
thrones,  principalities  and  powers."  Yet  even 
he  and  all  the  saints  that  have  ever  lived  have 
failed  to  express  the  efiicacy  and  power  of  the 
prayer  of  Mary  with  her  Divine  Son. 

In  the  evening  the  Sodality  members  held 
their  first  meeting  that  the  officers  for  the  year 
might  be  elected.  The  election  was  as  follows : 
President,  Myra  Street ;  Vice-President,  Flor- 
ence Malone ;  Secretary,  Mary  Rodden  ;  Treas- 
urer, Helen  O'Brien ;  Sacristan,  Blanche  Good- 
row. 

October  nineteenth — In  response  to  an  urgent 
invitation  from  Reverend  Mother,  Dr.  Roche 
favored  us  this  evening  with  a  last  "little  talk,"^ 
before  leaving  on  a  lengthy  tour  around  the 
world. 
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The  many  advantages  both  educational  and  re- 
Hgious, — under  the  guidance  of  the  "good  Sis- 
ters," so  richly  blessed  and  honored  as  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  assisting  daily  at  the  holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  when  so  many  little  ones 
wandering  about  different  parts  of  the  world 
know  not  what  it  is  to  hear  Mass,  to  realize  and 
thereby  profit  by  the  benefits  and  consolations  of 
our  holy  religion — were  placed  before  us  very 
impre"ssively  that  we  might  endeavor  to  our  ut- 
most to  be  diligent  in  our  studies,  to  observe  the 
rules  of  silence  and  obedience  at  all  times  and 
thereby  cultivate  not  only  strength  of  character, 
but  all  the  beautiful  traits  which  will  enable  us 
to  become  strong,  noble  women  that  we  may  the 
better  accomplish  the  work  in  life  which  God  has 
seleciea  tor  us. 

October  twentieth — To-day,  Loreto  Abbey  ex- 
tended its  hospitality  to  the  many  Catholic  young- 
ladies  attending  Toronto  University  and  Faculty 
of  Education.  All  readily  responded  to  the 
kindly  invitation  and  as  many  among  the  guests 
were  entering  on  their  first  year  as  students  in 
Toronto,  the  early  part  of  the  evening  was  spent 
in  making  new  acquaintances.  For  the  banquet 
following,  the  refectory  was  very  prettily  deco- 
rated in  the  combined  colors  of  "Loreto"  and 
of  the  University — ^blue  and  whHe — while  palms 
and  flowers  lent  their  special  charm  to  the  bright 
scene.  The  fact  that  several  of  the  young  'ladies 
of  the  Abbey  were  serving  in  the  refectory, 
added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  banquet 
and  to  the  prevailing  air  of  hospitality.  Later, 
there  came  a  very  scholarly  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare's  Richard  III.,  by  Father  O'Mal- 
ley.  Although  this  was,  perhaps,  for  the  stu- 
dents, the  chief  feature  of  the  evening's  pro- 
gramme, much  pleasure  there  was  in  the  little 
dance  indulged  in  afterwards  and  in  the  time 
spent  in  social  intercourse.  Before  their  depar- 
ture, the  guests  paid  a  visit  to  the  chapel  as  well 
as  to  Rosary  Hall  and  the  Grotto. 

All  gave  every  evidence  of  a  thorough  enjoy- 
ment of  the  evening  at  the  Abbey,  whose  praises 
were  sung  on  every  side  by  the  student-guests. 

This  evening  especially  proved  a  memorable 
one  for  the  inmates  of  Loreto  for  it  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  Shakespearean  lectures 
given  by  our  great  literary  master,  Reverend  A. 
O'Malley. 


What  could  be  more  enjoyable,  more  instruct- 
ive, and  more  elevating  than  these  evenings  with 
Shakespeare?  Never  before,  perhaps,  did  we 
ever  have  so  great  an  opportunity  of  appreciat- 
ing the  myriad-mindedness  of  this  "Homer  of 
Ours."  Never  before,. perhaps,  were  we  ever  so 
sufficiently  acquainted  with,  as  to  understand  and 
admire  the  beautifully  delineated  characters  of 
his  many  plays,  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  that 
less  frequently  come  into  the  literary  life  of 
students  of  our  standing. 

Oh !  words  cannot  express  the  delightful  an- 
ticipations that  swelled  in  every  heart  when  Fri- 
day evening  came!  What  was  it  to  be  to-night? 
Hamlet?  Or  were  we  to  tread  the  paths  of  that 
ideal  forest  of  Arden  with  Rosalind,  the  heroine' 
of  one  of  the  sweetest  and  happiest  of  Shake- 
speare's comedies — As  You  Like  It.  Was  the 
great  tragedy,  Macbeth,  to  be  the  chief  feature 
of  the  evening's  programme  or  were  we  to  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  Portia  and  Nerissa  in  the 
Venetian  court? 

Each  evening,  however,  brought  its  own.  The 
many  plays — Othello,  King  Lear,  Henry  V.,  and 
others,  received,  in  due  time,  the  able  criticism 
of  the  master  and  whether  tragedy  or  comedy 
was  destined  to  be  the  topic  for  the  evening, 
each  lecture  proved  a  masterpiece  in  itself. 

October  twenty-eighth — All  day  there  had  been 
unusual  excitement  and  mysterious  whisperings 
among  the  ambitious  young  ladies  of  the  inter- 
mediate division.  It  was  true,  holidays  would 
begin  to-morrow,  yet  other  things  as  well  filled 
their  minds  and  occupied  their  every  thought. 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  much  to  our  surprise, 
we  were  called  to  the  concert  hall  where  we  saw 
the  result  of  all  those  incomprehensible  glances. 
All  lights  were  immediately  extinguished  and 
from  behind  the  scenes  appeared  innumerable 
figures,  clothed  in  white,  dancing  and  singing 
and  bearing  in  their  hands — not  torches — 'but 
Jack-o'-lanterns,  typical  of  the  season. 

The  entire  programme,  although  "short  and 
sweet,"  was  exceeding  fine  and  displayed  an 
amount  of  musical  talent  among  our  younger 
set. 

October  twenty-ninth — The  holiday  spirit  pre- 
vails. This  morning  the  pupils  are  to  be  dis- 
missed for  a  few  days  of  relaxation  and  amuse- 
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ment  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  Thanksgiving 
festivities  and  Hallowe'en,  parties. 

November  ninth — This  afternoon  old  pupils  of 
Loreto  took  possession  of  our  spacious  concert 
hall  on  the  occasion  of  the  monthly  reunion  of 
the  Loreto  Alumnse  Association. 

The  boarders  were  invited  to  attend,  and  in  an 
excellent  manner,  indeed,  did  the  Loreto  pupils 
of  other  days  entertain  those  of  to-day. 

It  is  true  a  convent  has  a  peculiar  charm  for 
all  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  world  but 
to  those  who  have  once  known  its  peaceful  rou- 
tine and  order,  the  opening  of  the  convent  doors 
for  such  reunions  is  ever  a  signal  for  exultation. 
Welcomes  from  the  long-cherished  teachers, 
greetings  exchanged  with  old  schoolmates  and 
companions,  recall  the  happy,  careless  school- 
days. Truly,  these  happy  meetings  are  a  pleas- 
ing picture  and  a  charming  revelation  of  that 
admirable  quality — gratitude. 


The  importance  of  a  good  recital  is  invalu- 
able. One  recital  by  a  good  pianist  will  do 
more  for  a  student  than  any  amount  of  in- 
struction. Such  a  programme  as  that  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hungerford  might  be  imitated  by 
pianists  of  much  greater  renown.  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford  has  just  returned  from  Leipsic,  where  he 
spent  four  years  under  the  tutorship  of  the  cele- 
brated Lambiino. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Hungerford  on  his  tech- 
nical skill,  his  purity  and  beauty  of  tone  and 
sound  interpretation  of  classical  music,  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  the  n^ar  future, 
Loreto  Abbey  can  boast  of  having  the  honor  of 
a  recital  from  one  of  America's  'eading  artists. 
The  fdllowing  programme  speaks  for  itself: 

Organ    Concerto    Bach-Stada 

(Arranged   for  piano.) 

Songs — 

Se  tu  m'ami  (If  thou  lov'st  me) .  . .  .Pergolesc 
Winds  in  the  trees. Goring  Thomas 

fitudes  in — • 

E  flat 1 

F  major 

F  minor 

C  minor    

Songs — 

Je  veux  vivre   Gounod 

If  thou  wert  blind .Noel-Johnson 


Chopin 


Two  Poems,  Op.  32 Scriahiue 

Der  Liebestod Wa^er-Lisst 

From  the  Opera,  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Miss  Gale,  who  assisted  Mr.  Hungerford,  re- 
veals in  her  singing  an  attractive  personaHty. 
She  has  an  unusually  beautiful  voice,  which  has 
been  carefully  trained.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
shall  again  have  the  pleasure  of  the  musical  treat 
afforded  us  this  evening. 

November  fifteenth — One  and  all  join  in  offer- 
ing hearty  congratulations  to  dear  Sister  Philo- 
mena  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  her  entrance  into  religion,  which  was  com- 
memorated to-day  with  the  usual  quiet  rejoicing. 

At  nine  o'clock  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by 
our  chaplain.  Reverend  A.  J.  McCaffrey,  and  the 
singing  of  the  upper  choir  of  religious  and  of 
the  pupils  in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  added 
greatly  to  the  devotion  of  this  most  solemn  of 
offerings. 

Immediately  after  Mass  the  triumphant  strains 
of  the  "Jubilantes"  came  floating  from  the  choir 
above  with  an  assurance  of  victory,  as  it  were,  to 
the  Jubilarian,  and  a  spirit  of  joy  to  all. 

In  the  evening  all  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  at  a  violin  recital  given  in  her  honor  by 
Miss  Julia  O'Suliivan,  assisted  by  her  sister, 
Miss  Nan,  soprano,  and  accompanied  by  her 
mother,  Mrs.  O'Suliivan. 

Miss  Julia,  we  must  admit,  has  become  quite 
popular  among  the  pupils  of  Loreto  and  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  that  delightful  talent  which 
she  has  ever  displayed  on  different  occasions  at 
the  Abbey. 

December  second — This  evening  a  dramatic 
rendering  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  tragedy- 
Hamlet — was  given  to  the  students  by  Dr.  Kirk- 
patrick.  of  the  Toronto  Conservatory  School  of 
Expression.  The  royal  Dane  seemed  positively 
to  live  again  in  the  person  of  the  interpreter. 
Hamlet's  majestic  broodings  over  life  and  death, 
his  self-analysis,  the  scene  in  the  queen's  closet, 
the  grave-digger  scene  with  the  meeting  of  Ham- 
let and  Laertes  over  the  body  of  Ophelia,  and 
the  Elizabethan  richness  of  their  metaphors  will 
live  long  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  has  the  restrained  power,  the 
gift  of  discernment,  and  the  ability  of  drawing 
fine  distinctions  of  the  true  artist. 
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After  the  reading,  Reverend  Father  O'Malley,  The  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of 
in  feHcitous  phrase,  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  the  many  prominent  clergymen  of  our  city, 
audience,  their  appreciation  of  the  rare  pleasure  among  whom  were :  Vicar-General  McCann, 
all  had  enjoyed.  Reverend  W.  A.  McCann,  Reverend  H.  J.  Can- 
December  eighth— Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ni"&'  Reverend  J.  B.  Bollard,  Reverend  G.  A. 
annual  retreat  for  the  pupils  at  the  Abbey  closes  Williams,  Reverend  A.  O'Malley,  Reverend  J. 
immediately  before  vacation,  this  beautiful  feast-  Willis,  Reverend  J.  Calhane,  Reverend  A.  J.  Mc- 
day  of  Our  Lady  was  admirably  chosen  for  the  Caffrey,  Reverend  T.  Redmond,  Reverend  J. 
holding  of  the  closing  exercises.  McLrrand. 

At  three  o'clock  a  large  audience  of  parents  ^t  the  conclusion  of  the  progamme  all  the  pu- 

and  friends  was  assembled  in  our  commodious  P^^^  repaired  to  the  chapel,  where  Benediction  of 

concert  hall  to  witness  the  event  which  was,  in-  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  by  Reverend 

deed,  a  most  successful  one.     The  performance  father  McCaffrey. 

of  the  "wee  tots"  was  especially  interesting  and  After   Benediction    the    annual    reception   of 

evinced    the    most    careful  training.     The  pro-  members  into  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgm 

gramme  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the  usual  Mary  was  held.     The  candidates  for  admission 

closing  entertainment,  displaying  throughout  an  ^ere:   Irene  Murphy,  Adelme  McConnel,  Teresa 

exceedingly    pathetic    strain.     Everything    was  O'Reilly,    Gertrude   McQuade,    Ruby    Mulhgan, 

grace  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  Annie  Smythe,  Ella  Karr  and  Camilla  O'Connor ; 

acquitted   themselves    was,    indeed,    worthy   of  ^abel   Doty   and   Hazel   Alguire   receiving   the 

much  praise.  blue  ribbon  of  honor. 

December  ninth — A    Grand    High    Mass    at 
PROGRAMME.  which  Reverend  A.  J.  'McCafifrey  officiated,  Rev- 
Christmas   Bells    Randegger  erend  A.  O'Malley  and  Reverend  T.  Redmond 

Senior  Choral  Class.  acting  as  deacon  and  sub-deacon,  ushered  in  the 

Piano  Solo— A  Day  in  Venice Nevin  annual    devotion    of    the    Forty    Hours.     The 

Marie  Cummings.  chapel,  as  it  appeared  this  morning,  was  a  thing 

/-     ^  i-       T-u     TT  1     AT-  Ui.    A   i.   T  oi   beauty.     The   sanctuary   seemed   a   veritable 

Cantata — Ihe  Holy  Night,  Act.  I.  '     ;:                 i  •,     c         .1     i  •   ,      i.      1.1       j 

•^        °                                      •  garden  of  roses,  while  from  the  high  altar  blazed 

Juniors.  forth  the  many  lights  placed  in  artistic  profu- 

Piano  Solo — Moon-Moths   Kussner  sion  about  the  sanctuary. 

Marion  Smith.  After   the   august   Sacrifice,   was    formed   the 

Sacred     Tableau— "One     Sweetly     Solemn  procession  of  the  Blessed   Sacrament  in  which 

Thouo-ht"                        '^'^e  Children  of  Mary,  under  the  standard  of  our 

Immaculate  Mother,  took  the  lead,  followed  by 

Seniors.  |.^g  young  ladies  of  the  school.     The  little  ones, 

Piano  Solo — Intermezzo   Strauss  daintily  attired  in  their  white  costume,  preceded 

Ethel  O'Rourke.  the  canopy,  under  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament 

Vocal  Solo — Noel Adams  was  borne,  strewing  flowers  in  His  way.     The 

Charlotte  Ramsberger.  ostensorium  being  placed  upon  the  altar,  exposi- 

Cantata— The  Holy  Night,  Act.  II.  tion  continued  throughout  the  day. 

At  eight  o'clock,   Benediction  of  the  Blessed 

Juniors.  Sacrament  brought  the  first  day's  devotion  to  a 

Adeste  Fideles.                   .  fitting  conclusion. 

Truly,  the  young  ladies  who  figuied  in  the  December  eleventh — This  being  the  third  day 
tableau  were  deserving  of  all  the  proud  applause  of  the  devotion,  High  Mass  was  sung  by  Rev- 
received,  and  the  carefully-trained  voices,  the  erend  A.  O'Malley.  After  Mass  the  Blessed 
artistic  grace  which  accompanied  every  move-  Sacrament  was  again  borne  in  procession  around 
ment,  reflected  no  little  amount  of  credit  upon  the  the  chapel  before  being  placed  in  the  repository, 
untiring  efforts  of  the  devoted  Religious.  where  it  remained  exposed  until  evening,  when 
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Benediction,  given  by  Reverend  A,  J.  McCaf- 
frey, brought  the  Forty  Hours  to  a  close. 

The  devotion  inspired  by  this  grand  practice 
was  shown  by  the  numbers  who  remained  al- 
most in  constant  adoration,  and  which  of  us  who 
have  spent  these  moments  in  quiet  vigil  with  our 
Lord,  can  ever  forget  the  feelings  which  inun- 
dated our  souls  as  we  knelt  in  silent  communion 
with  the  Divine  Prisoner? 

Genevieve  Twomey. 


Jiottto  Content,  Ctntopa,  (15ii)taltat. 

Our  pleasant  vacation  passed  rapidly,  and  with 
September  came  the  commencement  of  a  new 
school  year.  On  the  fifth  might  be  seen  the 
joyful  faces  of  old  friends  whose  tearful  part- 
ings of  previous  hours  had  been  forgotten  in  the 
joy  of  once  more  being  united  in  their  dear 
Alma  Mater.  On  the  first  day,  of  course,  dis- 
cipline is  relaxed  and'  the  sound  of  many  lan- 
guages, spoken  by  representatives  of  different 
nations,  brings  to  our  minds  the  lines  of  Long- 
fellow : 

■"Not  chance  of  birth    or    place    has    made    us 
friends, 
Being   oftentimes   of   different   tongues   and 
nations. 
But  the  endeavors  for  the  self-same  ends 
With  the  same  hopes  and  fears  and  aspira- 
tions." 

Mingled  with  the  excitement  of  the  opening 
day,  this  year  there  was  a  deep  tone  of  sadness. 
For  one  was  absent  who,  in  the  new  and  import- 
ant sphere  of  duty  to  which  obedience  has  called 
her,  and  through  the  changing  years,  will  be  ever 
lovingly  and  gratefully  remembered  by  her  Eu- 
ropa  girls. 

There  was  general  sorrow  here,  when  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  late  Governor  of  Gib- 
raltar, Sir  Frederick  Forestier- Walker,  K.  C.  B., 
was  announced.  He  died  in  Wales,  a  short  time 
after  his  partial  recovery  from  a  severe  illness. 
Possibly  the  circumstances  of  bis  death  are 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Army,  as  he 
died  on  the  identical  day  on  which  his  term  of 
service  in  the  army  expired.  He  had  always 
taken  a  most  kindly  interest  in  this  convent  and 
was  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the  ,pu- 


pils.  The  new  Governor,  Sir  Archibald  Hunter, 
arrived  early  in  October.  He  is  a  Scotchman, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  South 
African  war. 

On  September  30th.  five  of  our  children  \vere 
confirmed.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at  St. 
Joseph's  Church  by  Monsignor  Cervera,  O.  S. 
F.,  Bishop  of  Fessia  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Mo- 
rocco, the  vacancy  left  by  our  dear  Bishop's 
death,  the  late  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Gibraltar,  not 
being  yet  filled.  During  the  day  His  Lordship 
called  on  the  Community,  by  whom  he  was  cor- 
dially welcomed. 

We  have  been  living  in  the  midst  of  history. 
You  can  imagine  how  interested  we  were  in  the 
Portuguese  revolution,  especially  as  the  No- 
vellas, former  pupils  of  this  convent,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  Lisbon.  The  rumor  reached  us 
that  the  King  had  been  taken  and  was  a  prisoner 
on  board  one  of  his  own  men-of-war.  How 
sorry  we  were,  and  how  delighted  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th.  October,  to  see  the  pretty  little 
yacht  "Amelia,"  flying  the  Portuguese  Royal 
Standard,  anchored  in  the  bay.  We  soon  heard 
the  good  news  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  Queen 
Amelia,  Queen  Pia  and  the  Duke  of  Oporto  were 
on  board.  They  were  visited  at  once  by  the 
Governor  and  Admiral  Pelham,  and  greeted  with 
salutes  from  the  batteries  on  all  sides.  The 
ships  in  the  bay  displayed  bunting.  Later  on, 
we  were  told  that  the  Royal  Family  had  effected 
their  escape  under  difficulties  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  very  faithful  few.  On  their  ar- 
rival they  were  scantily  provided  with  the  neces- 
saries, but  here  everything  needful  for  their  com- 
fort was  procured.  On  Sunday,  the  9th.,  the 
King  and  his  mother  attended  Mass  at  the  Ca- 
thedral. They  were  heartily  welcomed,  and 
cries  of  "Viva!  Viva!"  were  to  be  heard  on  all 
sides.  Their  unfortunate  Majesties  completely 
broke  down  during  Mass — the  poor  young  King, 
especially,  weeping  bitterly.  They  then  drove 
to  Government  House,  where  they'  were  to  take 
up  their  abode  until  further  plans  could  be  car- 
ried out.  The  Royal  yacht  had  previously  been 
recalled  by  the  Portuguese  Republic. 

Sunday,  i6th.  October,  Mass  was  said  for  the 
King  in  Government  House.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  Mass  had  been  said  there  since  the  English 
occupied  Gibraltar.  It  was  originally  a  Francis- 
can monastery.     The  English  Royal  yacht,  Vic- 
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tcria  and  Albert,  had  arrived  the  previous  even- 
ing,'and,  at  4  p.  m.,  on  the  i6th.,  their  Majesties 
left  Gibraltar.  Towards  midday  the  troops  took 
up  their  positions,  the  road  from  Government 
House  to  the  Governor's  landing  stage  present- 
ing a  most  picturesque  spectacle,  lined  with  the 
Norfolk  Regiment  in  red  coats,  and  the  'Royal 
Garrison  Artillery  in  dark  blue  and  gold.  The 
square  in  front  of  Government  House  was  strict- 
ly guarded  by  a  section  of  the  Norfolk  Regiment, 
no  one  being  allowed  to  remain  standing  in  front 
of  the  house.  At  about  two  o'clock  partings  be- 
gan, and  the  unfortunate  young  King  and  his 
mother  could  be  seen  through  the  large  glass 
doors  of  Government  House  taking  a  touching 
farewell  of  the  Dowager  Queen  Pia,  who  was 
to  leave  before  the  others.  The  Governor,  Sir 
A.  Hunter,  accompanied  her  to  the  landing  stage, 
which  was  guarded  by  the  Queen's  Own  Surrey 
Regiment.  Salutes  were  fired  from  all  the  bat- 
teries and  ships  in  the  harbor.  Queen  Pia  then 
entered  the  launch  which  was  to  take  her  to  the 
Italian  warship,  the  Regina  .  Elena,  lying  an- 
chored in  the  New  Mole.  At  3.30  the  Governor, 
who  had  returned  to  Government  House  immedi- 
ately after  Queen  Pia's  departure,  drove  with 
the  King  of  Portugal,  Queen  Amelia  and  the 
Duke  of  Oporto  to  the  landing  stage.  The 
troops  were  magnificent,  having  stood  for  more 
than  three  hours  in  the  hot  sun.  Salutes  were 
again  fired  when  their  Majesties  embarked  for 
the  Royal.  Yacht  which  was  to  take  them  to  Eng- 
land, where,  under  the  protection  of  the  "Union 
Jack."  they  will  enjoy  the  freedom  denied  to 
them  in  their  own  country. 

Our  interest  in  the  fate  of  kings  and  kingdoms 
did  not  lessen  our  pleasure  in  the  Distribution  of 
Prizes,  an  event  which  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  October.  The  prizes,  which  were 
very  numerous,  were  distributed  by  Monsignor 
Chincota,  who  spoke  most  highly  of  the  educa- 
tion acquired  by  the  pupils  of  this  convent  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  He  specially  complimented 
the  College  on  the  pupils  having  gained  cent  per 
cent  passes  at  the  Examinations  of  the  London 
College  of  Preceptors.  The  convent  gives  a 
silver  medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  and  one  for 
the  highest  marks  in  English  and  Literature. 
The  first  of  these  was  awarded  to  Isabel  Dotto, 
and  that  for  English  to  Thyra  Clark.  A  special 
medal  was  awarded  to  Gladys  Lane,  who  ob- 


tained first  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
Drawing,  at  the  L.  C.  P.  Examinations,  and'  an- 
other special  medal  was  given  to  Isabel  Peria,  as 
she  obtained  first  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  3rd.  Class.  Classes  were  suspended  and  all 
the  children  had  recreation,  which,  as  usual,  took 
the  form  of  dancing,  until  study,  in  preparation 
for  the  following  day's  lessons. 

Britannia  has  again  showed  herself  the  cham- 
pion of  the  oppressed  in  the  protection  extended 
to  the  persecuted  Portuguese  Jesuits.  Thirty- 
six  landed  here  on  the  thirtieth  of  October.  They 
travelled  on  the  Sindoro,  a  vessel  of  the  Rotter- 
dam line.  Amongst  the  passengers  by  the  same 
boat  was  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  Dr. 
Collins,  who  vied  with  the  captain  in  paying 
them  gracious  attentions.  On  arriving  they  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gibraltar,  and  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  One 
of  1;hem,  Father  Machado,  called  the  Apostle  of 
Portugal,  who  landed  in  a  precarious  state  of 
health,  was  at  once  removed  to  the  College  of 
the  Irish  Christian  Brothers,  where,  on  the 
fourth  of  November  he  passed  to  his  reward. 
His  remains  were  interred  with  becoming  solem- 
nity in  the  vault  of  the  Religious  of  the  Institute 
of  Mary,  in  the  cemetery  at  the  North  Front. 
R.  I.  P.  Two  of  the  expelled  Jesuits  visited  this 
convent,  and  one  said  three  Masses  here  on  All 
Souls'  Day.  He  was  very  weak,  and  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  hardships  he  and  his  companions 
had  endured  were  heartrending.  They  were  im- 
prisoned for  about  twenty-three  days,  and,  for 
the  best  part  of  three  days  they  were  left  with- 
out food.  All  are  now  dispersed  to  their  various 
houses  in  Belgium  and  Brazil.  Nothing  could 
exceed .  their  complete  resignation  and  joy  at 
their  sufiferings,  and  not  an  unkind  word  against 
their  persecutors,  who  richly  deserve  more  than 
unkind  words,  has  been  heard  to  cross  their  lips. 

On  the  6th.  of  November  Europa  was  hon- 
ored by  a  visit  from  the  Right  Reverend  Dr. 
Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Rathfarnham  is 
in  his  diocese,  and  the  Religious  were  delighted 
to  welcome  him. 

On  November  ist.,  in  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
Square,  General  Sir  Archibald  Hunter,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  Gibraltar,  was  married  to 
Mary  Lady  Inverclyde,  widow  of  the  second 
Lord  Inverclyde,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Heckson 
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Ferguson  of  "The  Knoll,"  Ayrshire.  Amongst 
their  numerous  wedding-presents  was  a  gold- 
mounted  walking-stick  from  King  Manoel  of 
Portugal  to  the  bridegroom,  inscribed — "To 
General  Sir  A.  Hunter,  wishing  him  every  hap- 
piness on  his  wedding-day,  from  those  who  will 
never  forget  his  kindness  and  hospitality. — 
Amelie,  Manoel." 

Thyra  Clark. 


One  secret  act  of  self-denial,  one  sacrifice  of 
inclination  to  duty,  is  worth  all  the  mere  good 
thoughts,  warm  feelings,  passionate  prayers,  in 
which  idle  people  indulge  themselves. — Cardinal 
Newman. 

Always  be  cheerful,  because  it  promotes  the 
health  by  exhilarating  the  physical  functions,  by 
stimulating  the  process  of  respiration,  by  oxy- 
genising  the  blood,  by  improving  nutrition,  and 
by  causing  the  mind  to  feel  confident  of  success. 
Charge  your  mind  with  feelings  of  happiness, 
success,  joy  and  cheer.  Remember  that  the 
pathway  of  the  soul  is  not  a  steady  ascent,  but 
a  hilly  and  broken  one;  and  do  not  become  pes- 
simistic, for  the  pessimist  poisons  his  very  blood 
and  darkens  the  horizon  of  the  sun  of  joy. 
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KOL.   XVIII. 


APRIL,   igu. 


No.  2. 


^tjadotDS  of  tl)e  ^a&6ionMt}t. 


O  Shadows  of  the  Passion-tide ! 
How  sadly  o'er  the  world  ye  glide, 
Until  the  fairest  spring-tide  beams 
Are  coloured  with  the  blood-red  gleams, 
And  falls  the  rain  of  crimson  tears. 
Unceasing,  through  the  mists  of  years. 

Those  tears  of  days  forever  gone 
Are  mingling  always  with  our  own; 
The  agony,  the  throbs  of  pain 
Are  echoed  in  our  souls  again. 
Oh !  wide  the  world,  but  even  as  wide 
The  shadows  of  the  Passion-tide. 

But  we  who  mourn  and  suffer  now. 

And  'neath  the  Passion-shadows  bow, 

In  every  sorrow  yet  can  rest 

On  one  devoted  Mother's  breast. 

The  first  great  Heart  that  watched  ye  glide, 

O  Shadows  of  the  Passion-tide ! 


Dear  Lady !   gentle  Queen !   to  thee 
The  earth's  full  plaint  of  misery 
Ariseth,  while  the  weight  of  woe. 
The  burden  thou  so  well  dost  know. 
Is  laid,  sweet  Mother,  at  thy  throne. 
That  none  may  bear  their  grief  alone. 

That  none  may  trace  a  lonelier  way, 
A  drearier  night,  a  sadder  day; 
That  none  may  lift  a  heavier  pall. 
That  bitterer  tears  may  never  fall 
Than  those  which  thou  didst  hotly  shed 
Over  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

O  Eyes  that  saw  in  spring's  young  bloom 
The  silver  wreathings  of  the  tomb ! 
O  Lips  that  blent  with  spring's  soft  strain 
The  herald-notes  of  hastening  pain! 
O  Heart  that  in  the  spring-time  died 
'Mid  Shadows  of  the  Passion-tide ! 


To  thee,  O  blessed  One !   we  come. 
To  thee  who  knewest  a  blighted  home. 
To  thee,  O  Light  of  life!    we  turn 
When  dim  the  earthly  torches  burn. 
When  chill,  and  stern,  and  awful  glide 
The  Shadows  of  the  Passion-tide. 

LoRETO  College,  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin. 


Fond  eyes,  fond  hearts  to  thee  we  raise 
Through  all  our  lengthened  Passion-days 
And  calmer  grow  the  sighs,  the  tears, 
And  lighter  grows  the  weight  of  years. 
Dear  Mother,  when  we  seek  thy  side, 
'Mid  Shadows  of  the  Passion-tide, 

S.  M.  Gertrude. 
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3impre00ion  anti  €ipttfi0ion, 

^H^ENTAL  impression  is  the  effect  which 
Xll^  exterior  objects  produce  on  the  mind, 
the  intellect,  the  faculty  by  which  we 
think,  know,  and  will.  It  is  the  impact  of 
the  external  on  the  internal  through  the  senses, 
and  the  result  is  '  perception.  We  make  im- 
pressions on  each  other,  and  some  of  them 
are  pleasant  ones  while  others  are  the  re- 
verse. By  means  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  mind,  specifically  distinct  from  it,  obtains 
knowledge  of  the  existence  both  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  outside 
world.  The  sense  that  causes  the  impression  is 
known  to  us  as  the  organ  of  that  impression. 
The  nose  smells,  the  tongue  tastes,  the  ear  hears, 
the  skin  touches,  the  eyes  see;  so  the  nose  is 
called  the  organ  of  smell,  the  tongue  of  taste, 
and  so  on  with  the  organs  of  all  the  remaining 
senses. 

While  each  of  the  five  senses,  the  portals  of 
the  soul,  makes  us  experience  a  determinate  sen- 
sation and  gain  a  peculiar  knowledge,  each  of 
them  also  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  others. 
This  mutual  confirmation  demonstrates  the  ex- 
istence of  a  material  world  exterior  to  the  mind, 
and  this  knowledge  is  based  upon  sensations 
caused  by  the  stimulation  of  the  physical  organ 
of  the  brain  by  irritations  conveyed  to  it  by  the 
nerves.  Our  senses  being  closely  related  often 
act  together,  and  whenever  a  special  sense  is  lost, 
another  will  by  development  step  into  the  breach 
and  assume  the  duties  of  the  useless  one  in  serv- 
ing the  system  as  a  whole.  A  blind  person  al- 
most invariably  hears  more  accurately,  or  gains 
more  knowledge  by  the  sense  of  touch,  or  by 
both  these  senses.  Each  reader  will,  very  prob- 
ably, readily  recall  wonderful  instances  of  such 
happenings  from  his  personal  experience.  The 
law  of  substitution  in  the  human  frame  is  con- 
stantly in  operation,  and  nowhere  so  remarkably 
as  in  connection  with  the  nerves  of  the  five  spe- 
cial senses.  Thus,  the  senses  are  closely  allied, 
yet  clearly  individualized,  but  our  feeling,  like 
our  thinking,  is  really  performed  for  us  by  a 
single  united  and  indivisible  soul. 

While  distinctly  differing  the  one  from  the 
other,  all  the  senses  join  in  a  single  feature: 
they  apprehend  objects  as  extended  and  at  the 
same  time  as  external — distinguished   from  the 


sentient  and  perceiving  mind— but  they  do  not 
give  them  with  equal  clearness.  The  sense  of 
smell  and  the  sense  of  hearing,  to  offer  an  ex- 
ample, are,  according  to  the  tests  of  daily  life, 
far  inferior  to  the  sense  of  sight  and  the  sense  of 
touch,  but  none  of  them  brings  in  a  really  clear- 
cut  impression.  They  present  their  diamonds 
in  the  rough,  so  to  speak,  and  the  cutting  and 
setting  are  done  by  the  mind.  None  of  them 
being  absolutely  faultless,  the  degree  of  perfection 
among  them  is,  therefore,  a  comparative  term, 
and  their  aid  to  us  is  only  partial.  Scientists 
assure  us  that  had  we  eyes  as  delicate  as  the  spec- 
troscope, to  our  world  of  colors  would  be  added 
hundreds  of  tints  and  shades  to  which  we  are 
now  insensible;  that  were  our  ears  attuned  to 
all  the  gradations  of  sound  produced  by  a  siren, 
we  should  step  into  a  universe  of  novel  harmony ; 
that  were  they  as  delicate  as  the  microphone,  the 
utmost  stillness  of  night  would  seem  like  the 
clang  and  clatter  of  a  mighty  city.  Such  asser- 
tions are  problematical ;  we  have  to  take  our 
senses,  and  our  brains,  as  we  find  them,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  the  most  of  them  by  doing  all  in 
our  power  to  keep  them  normal  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. A  liberal  education  may  be  defined  as 
making  the  most  of  body,  mind  and  heart. 

In  order  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  senses  in  general  while  avoid- 
ing a  separate  exposition,  for  which  we  have 
neither  the  space  nor  the  erudition  necessary,  we 
select  a  single  sense,  that  of  sight,  for  brief 
description ;  because  it  is  so  superior  to  its  con- 
freres that  the  evidence  of  reason  is  called  "see- 
ing," and  it  chiefly  deals  with  colored  surfaces, 
thus  constituting  itself  the  master  aesthetic  sense. 

All  the  image-creating  mechanisms  of  the 
quick-glancing  eye  are  contained  in  the  eye-ball, 
a  space  of  about  an  inch,  and  they  are  placed, 
counting  inward  from  the  sclerotic,  commonly 
called  the  "white,"  in  the  following  order:  the 
cornea  or  outside  storm-window,  with  its  humor, 
the  pupil,  the  crystalline  lens,  the  vitreous  hu- 
mor, the  retina,  and  the  optic  nerves.  The  por- 
tion by  which  we  judge  the  color  of  the  exterior 
eye  is  called  the  iris,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
rainbow  in  its  many  tints,  and  the  aperture  at 
the  centre  of  this  colored  tract,  which  has  to  the 
casual  glance  the  appearance  of  a  black  spot,  is 
the  pupil ;  a  round  hole  in  the  iris  curtain.  Now 
look  at  your  eyes  in  a  mirror,  and  at  the  same 
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time  move  a  lighted  candle,  as  an  electric  bulb 
might  cause  pain,  nearer  to  and  farther  from 
them.  You  notice  at  once — do  you  not? — that 
the  pupils  accommodate  themselves  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  glare,  by  contracting  and  expanding, 
movements  given  them  by  an  arrangement  of 
their  muscular  fibres.  Immediately  inside  the 
pupil  there  is  a  crystalline  lens,  a  flattened, 
double-curved  body,  with  the  flattened  side  in 
front,  resembling  two  watch  crystals  of  differ- 
ent curves  placed  back  to  back,  and  next  comes 
the  vitreous  humor,  a  transparent  jelly-like  sub- 
stance which  fills  the  whole  interior  of  the  eye- 
ball, and,  finally,  the  inside  of  the  latter  is  lined 
with  black  to  absorb  surplus  light,  that  we  may 
see  clearly.  The  lens  of  the  eye,  like  the  projec- 
tive of  the  optician,  has  to  be  furnished  with  ma- 
chinery to  form  a  focus ;  that  is,  to  bend  all  the 
rays  that  pass  through  it  to  a  point,  and  it  is  so 
equipped,  but  the  device  would  take  too  long  to 
describe.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  means  of  the 
vitreous  humor  and  a  little  muscle  the  lens  can 
be  shoved  backward  and  forward,  thus  enabling 
it  instantaneously  to  meet  the  focal  requirements 
of  distances,  though  they  differ  with  every  glance 
we  take. 

A  network  of  nerves,  following  the  inside 
coating  of  the  eye-ball,  connects  with  the  retina, 
a  complicated  structure  very  sensitive  to  light, 
upon  which  the  rays  admitted  by  the  pupil  are 
caused  to  impinge,  or  focus,  by  the  lens.  The 
retinal  nerves  merge  together  and  leave  the  eye- 
ball at  a  point  where  they  form  the  optic  nerve, 
the  fibres  of  which  carry  nervous  impulses  to 
the  brain,  in  which  the  sensation  of  vision 
takes  place.  Strictly  speaking,  our  organ  of 
sight  is  made  up  of  two  eyes,  each  normally 
consisting  of  almost  identical  machinery,  and 
our  vision  is,  therefore,  binocular;  to  enable  us 
to  see  around  objects  sufficiently  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  their  solidity,  but,  as  Kirke  states  in  his 
valuable  Physiology,  the  power  of  forming  a 
single  idea  of  an  object  from  the  double  impres- 
sion conveyed  by  the  eyes,  is,  like  our  upright 
seeing,  a  mental  act. 

The  word  light  now  covers  all  ether  waves, 
whether  these  produce  radiant  heat,  light,  or 
electric  waves.  These  waves  are  all  of  the  same 
kind,  but  they  differ  in  their  rate  of  vibrations. 
Light,  according  to  the  Electron  Theory,  is  the 
result    of    satellite    electrons   revolving  around 


atoms  at  enormous  speedc,  and  the  revolutions 
set  up  a  continuous  series  of  very  small  waves 
in  the  ether  of  space.  These  are  the  ether  waves 
which  we  call  light.  We  see  by  reflection.  This 
doer  not  mean  the  simple  rebound  of  a  light- 
wave from  an  object  to  the  eye;  although  five 
years  ago  that  was  about  all  the  term  expressed. 
When  ether  waves  fall  upon  an  object  and  ren- 
der it  luminous,  the  only  electrons  that  are  ac- 
tively distributed  are  those  capable  of  revolving 
at  the  speed  of  the  incoming  waves,  thus  setting 
up  other  waves  exactly  similar.  This  is  what 
we  call  the  reflection  of  light. 

The  "primal  work  of  God,"  light,  enters  the 
cornea,  where  the  oblique  beams  are  shut  out, 
passes  through  the  pupil  of  the  iris,  in  quantity 
according  to  the  opening  of  the  aperture,  then 
the  crystalline  lens,  then  the  transparent  vitreous 
humor,  and  finally  converging  to  a  point  upon 
the  retina,  in  which  are  distributed  branches  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  "rods  and  cones,"  causes 
changes  in  it;  probably  as  Dr.  William  B.  Car- 
penter remarks,  a  photo-chemical  process  which 
disintegrates  the  pigments  with  which  the  end- 
ings of  the  optic  nerve  are  laden,  and  so  sets  up 
a  commotion  which  is  transmitted  to  the  occipi- 
tal lobe  of  the  brain,  where  it  produces  an  explo- 
sion of  considerable  force  and  induces  a  con- 
sciousness of  itself,  or  what  we  commonly  call 
a  sensation  of  light. 

I  open  my  window  and  gaze  upon  a  fa- 
miliar summer  scene.  The  brilliant  sun,  sinking 
toward  the  west,  fills  the  valleys  with  rosy  light, 
bringing  out  white  cottages  in  charming  relief 
against  green  pastures,  turning  the  surface  of  a 
majestic  river  into  molten  silver  and  gold,  and 
touching  the  hilltops  with  a  glow  that  forms  a 
warm  contrast  to  the  darker  and  colder  tones  of 
a  chain  of  mountains  towering  in  the  distance, 
and  flinging  their  snow-crowned  summits  into 
the  heavens.  My  sight  drinks  in  the  lovely 
scene.  Certain  rays — Science  says  dirty  red  ones 
mostly — of  light,  reflected  by  the  objects  in  my 
field  of  view,  mingled  with  some  sparkles  of  un- 
divided beams,  have  traversed  my  organ  of  vision 
and  impinged  upon  my  retina.  Here  they  caused 
vibrations,  or  waves,  or  impulses,  or  sensations, 
although  I  should  never  have  known  it  without 
being  told,  in  the  nerves  that  run  from  the  back 
of  the  eye  to  the  optic  lobes,  and  the  vital  part  of 
the  physical  brain,  which  consists,  it  should  be 
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said,  of  three  pounds  avoirdupois  more  or  less 
of  highly  phosphorized  fat.  So  much  is  clear. 
It  also  seems  certain  that  the  physical  basis  of 
the  laborious  consciousness,  thought,  and  of  sen- 
sation, is  the  nerve  system  and  the  physical  or- 
gan of  the  brain,  but  that  the  latter  is  not  the 
cause  is  proved  by  its  chemical  composition, 
since  fat  cannot  produce  reason.  Such  in  brief 
is  visual  sensation. 

Mere  nervous  transmission,  such  as  we  have 
been  describing,  has  been  studied  for  a  long  time, 
yet  it  is  only  to-day  that  any  correlation  between 
nervous  energy  and  other  physical  energy  was 
demonstrated,  and  the  problem  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  By  physical  energy  is  meant  simply 
movement.  We  have  seen  that  in  perception  the 
mind  is  moved  by  the  external  world  presented 
to  it  in  the  form  peculiar  to  one  of  the  five 
senses,  and  that  in  the  case  of  vision  every  per- 
ception causes  somewhat  of  a  tumult  in  the 
physical  organ  of  the  brain.  That  there  is  a 
correlation  between  nervous  energy  and  physical 
energy  is  proved  in  two  different  ways.  The 
nervous  stimulus  of  the  brain  can  be  measured ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  there 
passes,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  an  impulse, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  travels  can  be  ac- 
curately measured,  as  a  reference  to  the  excel- 
lent work  of  G.  M.  Stratton  on  "Experimental 
Psychology"  will  show.  When  such  an  impulse 
reaches  the  brain  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  a  con- 
scious sensation,  and  a  somewhat  less  definite 
estimation  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of  time 
required  for  the  process.  The  periods  are  very 
brief,  of  course,  but  they  are  not  instantaneous. 
The  nervous  impulse  can  be  examined  in  still 
another  way.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
impulse  can  be  started  by  ordinary  forms  of  en- 
ergy. A  shock,  whether  mechanical,  or  chemi- 
cal, or  electrical,  will  develop  nervous  energy. 
Experiments  covering  this  assertion  may,  if 
necessary,  be  made  with  ease  by  every  reader. 
Not  only  can  the  nervous  stimulus  be  developed 
by — say — an  electric  shock,  but  the  strength  of 
the  stimulus  is,  within  certain  limits,  propor- 
tional to  the  strength  of  the  shock  which  pro- 
duces it ;  and,  furthermore,  a  nervous  stimulus 
develops  electrical  energy.  Almost  any  modern 
Physiology  teaches  that  in  ordinary  nerves,  even 
when  not  active,  slight  electric  currents  can  be 
detected.    When  a  nerve  is  stimulated  these  cur- 


rents are  immediately  affected  in  such  a  manner 
that  under  proper  condition  they  are  increased 
in  intensity.  Now  these  are  ordinary  forms  of 
physical  energy,  and  if,  when  they  are  applied 
to  a  nerve,  they  give  rise  to  a  nervous  stimulus, 
the  inference  is  tolerably  sure  that  the  nerve  is 
simply  what  Professor  H.  W.  Conn,  in  a  little 
work  on  biology,  from  which  we  have  condensed 
some  of  what  is  stated  here,  calls,  "a  bit  of  ma- 
chinery adapted  to  the  conversion  of  certain 
kinds  of  physical  energy  into  nervous  energy." 
Since  this  is  the  case,  we  may  safely  regard 
nervous  energy  as  correlated  with  the  forms  of 
energy,  and  its  facts  as  factors  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy. 

But  when  I  left  rriy  window,  and  turned  away 
from  the  scene  already  described,  something 
happened  to  me  that  seemed  exceedingly  strange. 
After  an  appreciable  interval  there  flashed  up 
in  my  mind  thoughts  and  images  that  I  find  it 
utterly  impossible  to  connect  with  light  vibra- 
tions of  any  sort.  The  landscape  is  shut  off  from 
my  view,  the  mountains  vanish,  the  sounds  of 
birds  and  beasts  that  so  occupied  my  hearing 
die  down,  and  there  rushes  into  my  mind  sud- 
den memories,  most  of  them  bearing  something 
in  common  with,  or  in  contrast  to,  the  scene  upon 
which  I  gazed,  visions  distant  and  near  both  in 
space  and  in  time,  renewed  emotions  without 
number  picked  somehow  out  of  memory,  and 
finally,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Professor  Mark 
Baldwin,  a  complex  of  vital,  emotive,  and  men- 
tal feelings,  struggling  for  supremacy,  in  which 
the  original  light  rays  are  altogether  forgotten 
and  extinguished,  and  I  feel  as  if  two  sets  of 
affections,  a  physical  one  and  a  supra-sensuous 
one,  are  associated  together  in  my  memory,  so 
that  they  bid  fair  to  become  part  and  parcel  of 
my  experience;   that  is  to  say,  of  myself. 

In  much  the  same  way,  when  we  listen  to  an 
effective  musical  number,  or  an  oratorio,  or  an 
Italian,  or  a  Wagnerian  opera,  or  a  play  by 
Shakespeare,  or  an  oration  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier,  the  impressions,  we  know  from  our  Physics 
and  Physiology,  are  made  by  simple  sound  and 
sight  vibrations,  but  whence  the  emotions  that 
follow?  So  with  the  other  senses  also,  we  have 
in  each  case  a  perepheral  organ  for  the  reception 
of  the  impression,  a  nerve  for  conducting  it,  and 
a  mind  for  feeling  or  perceiving  it.  The  impres- 
sions are  accounted  for  after  a  manner  by  physics 
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and  physiology,  but  the  emotions  are  mysteries 
in  their  cause,  despite — perhaps  on  account  of — 
whole  libraries  of  most  learned  explanation.  The 
inert  world  upon  which  I  gazed  did  not  engender 
my  visioned  and  reminiscent  state.  It  could  not 
even  if  it  tried.  Balmez  has  shown  in  a  strik- 
ing passage  of  a  work  on  philosophy,  that  we 
might  live  forever  in  the  presence  of  the  mate- 
rial world  and  be  no  wiser  concerning  it,  if  we 
did  not  have  an  idea  of  it.  Hence,  I  must  have 
had  ideas  of  the  things  which  I  saw  while  look- 
ing from  my  window  that  aroused  my  sympathy. 
This  necessitates  some  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  idea. 

Kant  was  correct  when  he,  echoing  a  score 
of  philosophic  predecessors,  taught  that  the 
mind  is  a  busy  laboratory,  transforming  what  it 
receives  from  the  external  universe  into  some 
new  thing.  I  know  perfectly  that  had  I  not 
looked  from  my  window  I  should  not  have  had 
experienced  the  condition  I  have  striven  to  de- 
scribe. I  feel  certain  that  had  I  looked  elsewhere 
my  mental  condition  would  have  been  entirely 
different.  Then,  the  external  world  acts  as  a 
stimulus  for  the  mind.  Christian  philosophy 
teaches  that  the  divine  Artist  who  fashioned  the 
universe  infused  therein  a  trace  of  His  own 
vivifying  principle,  His  creative  beauty.  This  it 
was  which  speaks  to  me,  and  with  which  I  sym- 
pathize in  the  material  world,  and  this  it  is  which 
communes  with  and  arouses  every  human  being 
whose  spirit  responds  to  a  mood  of  nature.  Man 
is  a  compound,  and  had  we  never  heard  of  soul 
or  body,  so  marked  a  distinction  in  phenomena 
as  that  presented  by  sensuous  and  mental  per- 
ception would  lead  us  to  look  for  a  double 
principle. 

Now  as  always  and  everywhere  we  judge  the 
nature  of  a  human  being  by  his  actions.  His 
acts  are  such  and  such,  therefore  his  nature — 
his  mind — is  such.  The  soul  controls  and  gov- 
erns the  body.  Thus  in  all  nations  and  ages  rea- 
son and  science  have  spoken  in  very  unusual 
unanimity.  Now  we  cannot  observe  the  working 
of  the  mind  as  if  it  were  an  open  watch.  True, 
the  physical  brain  itself  may  be  looked  at  in  some 
of  its  activities  after  the  operation  of  trepan- 
ning, but  mental  states .  escape  all  such  observa- 
tion, arid  even  after  seeing  the  physical  organ 
of  the  brain  in  operation  we  know  as  little 
about  what  actuates    it    as    we    know  of  elec- 


tricity after  watching  a  whirling  dynamo-electric 
machine.' 

Vibrations  of  mysterious  ether — that  ether 
which  the  latest  guess  of  Science  whispers  must 
be  the  ultimate  stuff  out  of  which  the  whole 
universe  is  made — strike  with  varying  degrees  of 
intensity  upon  the  eye,  and  somewhere  between 
that  organ  and  the  ultimate  cell  of  the  gray  mat- 
ter in  the  brain,  on  the  strange,  unmapped  bor- 
der which  separates  spirit  and  matter,  a  trans- 
formation takes  place.  The  vibrations  report 
themselves  to  consciousness  in  forms  graceful  or 
the  reverse,  awful  or  charming,  pleasing  or  sub- 
lime; the  emerald  of  the  meadow,  the  blush  of 
the  sun-kissed  hills,  the  awful  gloom  of  the  low- 
ering storm,  the  sombre  grandeur  of  night,  the 
delicate  tints  of  the  growing  morning.  The  only 
difference  between  the  vibrations  of  the  eye  and 
those  of  the  ear  is  one  of  length  in  the  air  waves 
and  the  working  of  the  two  senses  is  practically 
alike,  and  the  performance  of  the  remaining 
senses  may  be  reduced  to  similar  if  not  identical 
terms. 

That  the  mind  interprets  the  image  may  be 
conclusively  deducted  from  the  working  of  the 
eye  itself.  The  image  appears  on  the  retina 
standing  on  its  head,  like  the  picture  on  the 
ground  glass  screen  at  the  back  of  the  photog- 
rapher's camera;  and  the  cause  is  the  same,  it 
is  the  crossing  of  the  beams  at  the  pupil  in  the 
human  eye  and  at  the  stop  in  the  photographic 
machine.  Yet,  we  do  not  see  upside  down ;  at 
least  not  with  a  healthy  eye,  and  while  we  are 
in  our  normal  condition.  Why?  The  question 
has  been  discussed  extensively,  and  it  has  led  to 
great  divergence  of  opinion.  Some  believe  that 
the  inversion  of  the  image,  caused  by  a  crossing 
of  the  beams  at  the  pupil,  is  rectified  by  a  re- 
crossing  of  the  beams  by  the  optic  nerve  on  its 
way  to  the  brain.  Others  conclude — and  the 
writer  votes  with  them — that  the  crossing  of  the 
nerve  fibres  does  not  solve  the  inversion  prob- 
lem. After  all  the  eye  is  only  a  marvellously 
perfect  optical  instrument.  It  is  a  receiving  in- 
strument entirely ;  it  does  none  of  the  interpret- 
ing, and,  therefore,  the  interpreting  must  all  be 
done  at  the  inner  end  of  the  optic  nerve,  by  the 
reason.  Consequently  it  is  a  matter  of  no  mo- 
ment whether  the  image  on  the  retina  be  upside 
down  or  downside  up  or  slantwise  or  broadwise, 
or  otherwise.     We  hold  that  like  all  the  other 
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exterior  senses,  the  eye  is  purely  passive,  and 
that  while  each  of  the  senses  is  well  fitted  for 
carrying  a  message  to  the  soul,  none  of  them  can 
reflect  on  its  charge,  to  which  they  bear  about 
the  same  relation  as  a  water  pipe  to  the  fluid  it 
conveys.  By  unconscious  experience  we  learn 
to  interpret  the  sensations  according  to  an  ex- 
clusively rational  method;  we  take  no  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  sensations  are  set  up, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  immaterial  to  us 
whether  or  not  there  happen  to  be  an  inverted 
image  at  the  end  of  the  eye-ball. 

The  fact  that  the  image  is  reconstructed  after 
it  has  passed  through  the  retina  proves  the  func- 
tion of  the  mind  is  thoroughly  to  reform  the  ma- 
terial it  gets  from  the  exterior  universe.  In  or- 
der to  be  reformed  a  thing  must  first  be  taken 
to  pieces,  and  the  work  of  the  mind  is  the  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  material  that  the  two  pro- 
cesses entail.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true,  we  are  justified  in  reaching  the 
conclusion  that  man  transforms  his  environment. 

Again,  if  the  mind  neither  uses  nor  knows  the 
retinal  image  in  its  work  of  taking  apart  and 
putting  together  after  a  new  shape  the  images 
brought  to  it  by  perception,  it  must  be  by  a  purely 
mental  analysis  that  the  organ  discovers  an 
image  as  the  last  member,  or  link,  in  a  series  of 
physical  conditions.  No  one  can  so  much  as 
guess  how  it  is  done,  for  the  reason  just  stated 
that  we  cannot  lift  oflf  the  top  of  a  head  like  the 
cover  of  a  pot,  and  even  if  we  could  the  secret 
of  the  mentality  of  the  physical  organ  of  the 
brain  would  still  remain  unrevealed.  The  pas- 
sage from  the  physics  of  the  nerves  to  the  cor- 
responding facts  of  consciousness,  says  Tyndall, 
is  unthinkable.  We  know  that  the  change  takes 
place,  nevertheless,  and  all  the  sublimity  of  form 
and  splendor  of  color  in  the  external  universe, 
and  all  the  harmonies  and  discords  of  sound  as 
well,  are  thus  literally  the  creations  of  our  own 
minds,  stimulated  by  the  external  world.  In  the 
empire  of  the  mind,  beautiful  sights  and  sounds 
subtly  associate  themselves  with  our  deepest  and 
most  tender  experience,  and  in  the  recollections 
of  our  lives  we  recall  along  with  the  peace  and 
strife,  the  passions  that  have  thrilled  us,  as  the 
sensuous  settings  in  which  they  seemed  em- 
bodied. Man  not  only  transforms  his  environ- 
ment, but  the  change  he  makes  is  wrought  by 
his  mind. 


To  tell  in  detail  what  the  mind  does  in  trans- 
forming its  environment  would  be  to  write  a 
lengthy  psychological  treatise  for  which  there  is 
no  room.  A  very  few  words  must  suffice. 
Most  sensations  do  not  last  long.  We  cannot 
see  an  object  in  exactly  the  same  way  more  than 
once.  No  external  sense  can  duplicate  any  of  its 
experiences  with  the  exterior  universe.  Conse- 
quently we  feel  somewhat  differently  every  frac- 
tion of  an  instant.  The  power  of  attention  may, 
of  course,  hold  a  sensation;  by  causing  an  in- 
creased activity  of  the  sensuous  faculties,  or  by 
specially  applying  the  intellectual  energy,  which 
is  but  another  word  for  ability,  to  an  object, 
fixation  of  the  mental  gaze  may  be  secured. 
Barring  attention,  which  few  use  at  all  times,  the 
things  perception  gives  us  are  little  less  fleeting 
and  evanescent  than  the  original  sensations  out 
of  which  they  are  constructed.  No  bee  is  as 
busy  as  the  mind.  Perceptions  tread  on  percep- 
tions. They  come  far  too  close  for  comfort, 
like  the  crowd  on  a  street  car.  One  elbows  out 
another.  Were  perception  left  free  little  could 
be  made  of  it,  but  it  is  not  left  free.  It  is  partly 
bound  down  by  the  memory,  the  Mnemosyne, 
or  Mother  of  the  Muses,  of  the  ancients,  so 
called  because  artists  draw  all  their  materials 
from  her,  and  the  "warder  of  the  brain"  of  our 
greatest  poet. 

The  importance  of  the  power  of  memory  is  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  it  merits  a  much  fuller 
notice  in  an  article  like  ours  than  we  can  accord. 
The  faculty  is  bifurcate  and  it  takes  two  direc- 
tions, active  reminiscence,  or  recollection  of  past 
events,  and  the  ability  of  retaining  what  we  have 
learned  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  called 
into  remembrance  as  occasions  present  them- 
selves, or  circumstances  may  require.  "Memory 
is,"  as  St.  Basil  beautifully  describes  it,  "the 
cabinet  of  imagination,  the  treasury  of  reason, 
the  register  of  conscience,  and  the  council-cham- 
ber of  thought."  Even  this  generalization  does 
not  exhaust  the  importance  of  the  faculty. 
Physiologists  assure  us  that  every  four  or  five 
years  the  particles  of  the  human  body  are  ex- 
changed for  new  ones,  so  that  materially  every 
man  becomes  an  entirely  different  person  from 
what  he  was.  Yet,  though  his  flesh,  bones, 
nerves,  heart  and  blood  vessels  have  passed  away 
and  been  replaced  by  others,  the  man,  by  means 
of  memory,   preserves  his   identity  in   spite  of 
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these  changes.  Memory  is  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity in  human  life,  and,  therefore,  we  round 
our  career  into  a  whole,  not  by  the  flesh  but  the 
spirit.  Man  is  a  soul — a  substance — clad  in 
shadows. 

The  reciprocal  relations  of  the  association  of 
images  and  memory  is  so  close,  and  the  functions 
run  into  each  other  so  intimately  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  consider  either  independent  of  the 
other.  Memory  as  retention  precedes  associa- 
tion, by  which  faculty  we  are  enabled  to  place 
an  image  of  the  imagination  among  others  of  its 
own  sort,  its  relations  and  race,  so  to  speak, 
who  compel  it  to  stay  and  not  flee.  The  imagi- 
nation plays  an  important  part  through  it,  but 
this  great  faculty  is  to  be  allotted  the  next  paper 
of  this  series  all  to  itself,  so  we  can  leave  it  for 
the  present. 

After  the  sensation  has  become  a  mental  per- 
ception, held  down  by  memory,  imagination,  and 
association,  a  thorough  change  is  effected  in  its 
nature.  The  mind  sifts  and  sorts  its  chosen 
perceptions  at  every  stage  of  the  progress. 
It  elaborates  the  interpretations.  It  turns  the 
perceptions  over  and  over.  It  steeps  them  in 
its  own  ultra-sensuous  nature.  It  dyes  them  in 
its  own  color.  When  all  this  work  is  finished, 
what  we  feel  is  not  only  perceived  but  apper- 
ceived,  since  every  feature  of  the  mental  object 
has  been  examined  with  attention.  Our  percep- 
tion has  reflected  on  itself  thus  producing  ap- 
perception, which  principle  signifies  that  pre- 
vious experience  present  in  the  mind  determines 
what  a  new  sensation  signifies,  and  that  each 
new  sensation,  so  soon  as  it  is  taken  up  into  the 
body  of  our  previous  experience,  reacts  upon  it 
to  form  a  new  mass  of  experience,  which  will  in 
turn  serve  to  determine  anew  the  significance 
which  all  subsequent  experience  shall  have  for 
each  of  us.  The  process  is  really  an  endless 
chain,  a  ring,  a  circle  of  rational  changes,  per- 
fectly illustrating  how  thoroughly  ourselves  our 
perceptions  become. 

It  is  surprising  to  think  how  little  is  brought 
to  us  even  by  the  noble  sense  of  vision  in  com- 
parison with  the  quantity  secured  by  acquired 
perceptions.  When  I  looked  from  my  window 
I  saw  a  tree,  but  I  had  merely  the  sensation  of 
an  irregular  colored  outline  in  the  field  of  vision. 
Such  a  perception  is  styled  original  because  it  is 
gained  by  a  single  sense  exercised  alone.     Ac- 


quired perceptions  are  got  by  using  the  knowl- 
edge, given  directly  by  one  sense,  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  knowledge  which  we  might  gain  by 
another.  In  the  example  of  the  tree,  the  num- 
ber of  steps  I  should  have  to  take  in  order  to 
touch  it,  or  its  distance ;  the  extent  of  the  resist- 
ance I  should  feel  in  striving  to  reach  around  it, 
or  its  size;  the  resonance  I  should  hear  were  I 
to  strike  it  with  an  axe,  or  its  sound ;  the  warmth 
I  should  get  were  I  to  burn  portions  of  it,  or 
its  chemical  constitution ;  the  beauty  it  adds  to 
the  scene,  or  its  aesthetic  charm — ^the  whole  of 
these  important  details  come  readily  from  ac- 
quired perceptions,  so  that  I  can  fully  appraise 
the  tree,  not  by  actual  test,  but  by  experience, 
without  going  near  it  or  even  leaving  my  posi- 
tion at  my  window. 

As  the  facts  with  which  our  reason  has  to  do 
depend  on  the  accuracy  and  training  of  our 
eyes,  so  our  experience  must  rely  upon  the  re- 
tentiveness  of  our  memory,  and  this  in  turn  de- 
pends no  little  on  attention.  We  are  what  we 
feel  and  remember.  Mental  perception  consists 
of  the  enrichment  of  sensation  by  the  addition 
to  it  of  memory,  or  remembered  past,  and,  there- 
fore, possible  present  or  future  sensations  that 
go  with  it  in  association,  or  the  unity  of  the 
thing  which  these  combined  sensations  represent ; 
of  our  experience,  or  acquired  perceptions ;  of 
our  inference,  or  rationality  proper ;  and  of  our 
imagination,  concerning  which  faculty  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  at  length  on  another  day. 

We  have  shown  that  a  thing  as  we  know  it  is 
composed  of  two  elements,  sensation,  awakened 
by  the  external  senses,  which  are  mere  passive 
conduits,  and  active  reflection  or  the  working 
of  the  mind  upon  sensation.  Our  knowledge  of 
things,  then,  is  the  product  of  perception  and  of 
sensation,  without  which  it  would  be  an  abuse 
of  language  to  speak  of  knowledge  at  all, 
wrought  over  and  over  again  by  the  phases  and 
processes  which  constitute  the  human  mentality. 
Things  as  we  know  them  are,  therefore,  built  up 
entirely  of  thought,  which  is  only  sensation,  but 
sensation  transmuted,  clarified  and  classified  by 
imagination,  by  association,  and  by  reason.  The 
result  of  such  mental  energies  is  of  course  an 
idea,  the  completeness  of  which  depends  on  the 
power  of  the  thinker.  Now  let  any  reader  take 
an  idea,  the  simpler  it  is  the  better  for  such  an 
experiment,  and  after  decomposing  it,  and  set- 
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ting  on  one  side  the  portion  that  came  from  the 
external  sense,  and  on  the  other  the  part  fur- 
nished by  memory,  acquired  perception,  and  ex- 
perience or  reflection,  and  it  will  be  found,  if 
the  division  be  properly  made,  that  the  rational 
and  subjective  portion  immeasurably  outbulks 
the  sensual  and  objective  portion.  Browning 
expresses  the  fact  with  more  than  his  usual  per-, 
spicuity:  . 

"To  know 
Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
"Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape. 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without." 

Now  let  us  enter  upon  the  second  part  of  our 
subject,  or  expression.  The  immediate  cause  of 
art  is,  of  course,  the  activity  of  the  artist :  its 
effect  is  the  impression  on  the  spectator,  or  the 
auditor.  In  sense-perception  we  have  an  inert 
universe  stimulating  a  sentient  mind ;  in  art  we 
have  a  sentient  mind  stimulating  other  sentient 
minds.  The  germination  of  art  is  a  personal 
factor.  The  exact  preparation  made  by  an  artist 
symmetrically  to  develop  his  notions  by  mental 
processes  to  make  them  more  solid,  more  force- 
ful, more  harmonious,  and  so  more  beautiful,  in 
order  to  express  his  feeling,  depends  upon  his 
temperament  and  his  experience.  Every  artist 
has,  of  course,  his  own  method  of  arranging  his 
details,  or  his  style.  Method  is  often  governed 
by  health,  an  affair  of  physical  energy  or  the  se- 
cretion of  nervous  force.  There  are  three  ways 
by  which  we  may  learn  something  concerning 
the  process  in  general :  oral  testimony,  biog- 
raphy, and  observation.  The  writer  is  indebted 
for  what  he  is  about  to  say  in  this  connection 
to  a  water  colorist,  a  painter  in  oils,  and  an  ar- 
chitect, for  his  oral  testimony ;  to  his  reading  of 
biography  for  a  great  deal ;  and  to  his  observa- 
tion of  others  for  as  much  as  his  closest  atten- 
tion could  compass.  The  bare  result  is  given, 
and  with  an  apology  to  the  reader ;  for,  after 
all  accessible  sources  of  information  are  ex- 
hausted, it  is  not  easy  to  make  so  much  as  a  rea- 
sonable guess  at  the  method  by  which  the  artist 
prepares  and  moulds  materials  which  he  selects 
from  the  vast  network  of  natural  facts  got  from 
his  sense-perception  and  forces  into  the  expres- 
sion of  an  idea  in  his  own  mind,  whenever  he 
rises  to  the  vision  of  the  eternal  reality  and  re- 
veals its  beauty  to  the  eye  of  his  mind. 


With  the  possible  exception  of  language,  the 
arts  are  more  the  outgrowth  of  an  instinct  for 
order  than  of  an  instinct  for  self-expression,  and 
probably  of  an  instinct  for  obtaining  an  image 
of  the  intangible  or  spiritual  part  of  man  than 
of  either.  But  this  does  not  hinder  much  art 
being  instigated  by  a  desire  for  self-expression, 
partly  at  least,  since  the  revelation  of  the  soul 
means  the  revelation  of  the  spiritual  man.  By 
an  inexplicable  trend  of  his  nature,  commonly 
called  native  talent,  or  genius,  and  touched  on  in 
the  first  and  second  papers  of  this  series,  the 
artist  becomes  conscious  of  the  faculty  within 
him  which,  by  means  of  the  mental  processes 
just  sketched,  moulds  his  sense  of  refinement, 
of  beauty,  of  harmony,  and  almost  invariably 
with  the  consciousness,  which  is  essentially  a 
practical  sense  of  mastery  of  form,  there  grows 
a  longing  to  give  expression  to  the  bewildering 
and  restless  imagery  which  in  his  mind  seeks  in 
vain  the  eternal  repose  of  marble  or  canvas. 
Probably  the  wiser  worker,  and  certainly  he  who 
aims  to  bring  the  highest  distinction  to  the  realm 
in  which  he  essays  to  create  will,  if  he  "can 
dream  and  not  make  dreams  his  master,"  to  cite 
Kipling,  invariably  develop  his  working-idea 
and  his  artistic  plan  as  carefully  as  possible,  and 
allow  the  idea  to  fall  into  its  own  form  of  ex- 
pression, thus  becoming  a  fresh  manifestation 
of  power  and  beauty.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  when  the  mind  of  an  artist  reflects, 
ponders,  and  ruminates  over  the  memorized  re- 
sults of  its  perception  and  inference,  it  at  the 
same  time  formulates  its  scheme  of  expression. 
Howbeit  art  biography  is  an  elaborate  exempli- 
fication of  the  fact  that  the  toil,  the  weariness, 
and  mental  and  physical  strain  involved  in  the 
artistic  life,  is  commonly  very  great,  and  espe- 
cially so  when  it  is  followed  as  a  means  of  live- 
lihood, and  work  is  enforced  and  not  chosen  vol- 
untarily. Each  of  the  arts  has  become  absolutely 
set  in  an  artistic  utterance,  the  missing  of  a 
single  syllable  of  which  is  a  serious  defect  of 
technique.  It  naturally  follows  that  preparation 
for  expression  is  apt  to  exhaust  all  the  experi- 
ment, all  the  inference,  and  all  the  artistic  and 
scientific  knowledge  the  artist  can  command,  or 
as  much  of  them  at  least  as  is  necessary  for  an 
enunciation  of  the  artistic  language  he  uses. 
Science  and  art  are  closer  akin  than  is  commonly 
believed.     Most  artists  discover,  though  some- 
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times  unconsciously,  that  the  artistic  and  the 
metaphysical  temperaments,  the  perceptive  and 
the  logical  faculties,  are  more  closely  allied  than 
is  generally  admitted  in  lay  circles.  The  truth 
is  brought  home  to  their  minds  by  their  experi- 
ences with  proportion  and  form,  which  are  en- 
tirely scientific.  Proportion  always  comes  of 
sound  thought.  It  is  due  to  the  manifold  ex- 
actions of  art  that  no  matter  how  fine  the  quali- 
ties of  the  artist  may  be,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, to  quote  a  strong  line  of  Menander,  "Out 
of  a  thousand  toils  is  born  the  beautiful."  Form 
is  the  framework  or  skeleton  constructed  by  sci- 
ence and  reason  which  fancy  proceeds  to  deck 
with  flesh  and  color.  Reason,  working  upon  the 
facts  of  sense-perception,  transforming  and 
transmuting  them  through  the  imagination,  bind- 
ing them  together  in  the  unity  of  laws,  produces 
the  art  .form,  to  which  he  who  would  hear  the 
loud  uproar  that  ever  means  fame  must  be  true. 
Words,  tones,  tints,  outlines,  and  balanced  mass- 
es are,  however  combined  to  suit  the  precon- 
ceived form,  but  symbols  of  the  human  spirit. 
Taken  separately  they  are  alike  inert  and  inoper- 
ative. After  searching  among  all  that  he  has  im- 
bibed from  external  nature  from  time  to  time 
and  imbued  with  the  essence  of  his  mind,  and 
having  selected  that  which  seems  to  him  best  for 
his  purpose,  the  artist  expresses  according  to  the 
strength  of  his  genius,  the  ideal  in  his  soul.  He 
gives  us  his  spirit,  and  we  admire  his  work  be- 
cause it  brings  before  our  consciousness  a  kin- 
dred ideal  in  our  minds,  or  we  abhor  and  detest 
it  since  we  find  it  to  be  at  variance  with  what  we 
hold  high,  holy,  and  revered. 

Considered  in  its  whole  course  of  production, 
art  is  not  a  whit  less  exacting  and  exhausting 
than  science.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  recognition 
of  the  travail  of  expression  that  led  a  competent 
authority,  the  great  poetess,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  in  a  notable  letter  of  advice  addressed 
to  a  young  man,  a  poetic  aspirant,  to  write  as  fol- 
lows: "Let  us  remember  that  art  requires  the 
whole  man,  austerely  and  unreservedly  given, 
and  that  great  things  must  be  done  greatly,  with 
a  great  purpose,  a  great  heart,  a  great  courage, 
a  great  energy,  and  a  great  persistent  patience." 
Precisely  so ;  whatever  else  art  may  be,  play  it 
is  not ;  and  it  was  chiefly  for  this  reason  that 
in  our  first  paper  stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity 
for  arduous  artistic  study. 


Art  is  human  throughout  and  it  unreservedly 
shares  in  the  imperfection  of  man,  who  so  plain- 
ly shows  in  all  his  works  that  his  intelligence  has 
been  separated  from  the  primal  truth,  and  his 
will  opposed  to  the  love  of  supreme  beauty. 
Taking  the  highest  ideal  as  the  standard,  under 
the  sun  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  expres- 
sion. Whatever  may  be  the  medium  employed, 
art  cannot  be  perfect  since  the  human  personality 
whence  it  derives  its  vital  inspiration  is  not  per- 
fect. It  may  glide  along  with  liquid  smoothness 
of  expression  for  a  while,  but  only  to  break  and 
labor  subsequently,  for  the  reason  that  our  na- 
ture is  wanting  in  both  sustained  melody  and 
harmony.  All  the  formal  arts  are  narrowly  re- 
stricted in  this  respect.  Motion  is,  for  example, 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  express  in  any 
art,  except  that  of  dancing,  and  yet  motion  is 
life.  If  we  are  to  regard  Turner's  picture, 
"Rain,  Steam  and  Speed,"  as  an  artistic  exem- 
plification of  material  and  mechanical  powers,  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  the  elements 
or  the  locomotive  reveal  most  of  the  quality. 
Neither  painting  nor  sculpture  can  tell  a  story 
involving  a  succession  of  incidents,  except  as 
they  hint  the  narrative  to  minds  given  to  reflec- 
tion on  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect ;  and 
they  express  time  very  poorly.  In  short,  the 
best  results  of  a  penetrative  imagination — the 
artistic  imagination — the  power  which  reaches 
to  the  essential  constitution  of  things,  can  not 
be  fully  expressed  by  formal  art,  but  a  consum- 
mate artist  may  manage,  when  luck  favors  him, 
after  long  wrestling  with  himself  and  his  me- 
dium, to  give  it  an  adequate  expression,  and 
with  this  we  are  content. 

Preparation  and  finish  are  the  two  painful 
steps  which  lead  up  to  the  glittering  throne  of 
adequate  expressions.  The  eye  of  the  artist  is 
much  more  than  ordinarily  true.  His  heart  hun- 
gers and  pines  for  perfection.  He  spares  no 
pains  to  render  his  work  as  harmonious  as  pos- 
sible. He  broods, over  the  chaos  of  his  sugges- 
tions and  toils  early  and  late  to  proportion  them 
to  fitting  creations ;  but  let  him  see  and  know  all 
an  artist  can  know  and  see,  and  do  all  that  his 
energy  enables  him  to  do,  yet  he  will  find  in 
most  instances  that  the  signs  he  uses  do  not  glow 
with  expression,  and  his  achievement  falls  so  im- 
measurably beneath  his  ideal  that  only  a  humili- 
ating   conviction    he    has    reached    the    utmost 
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limit  of  his  ability  hinders  him  from  ruthlessly 
destroying  what  his  keen  artistic  judgment  con- 
demns. Expression  is  invention,  which  is  to 
the  inexperienced  a  talent  and  to  the  experi- 
enced a  judgment.  Its  germ  is  an  idea.  Its 
preparation  is  an  elaboration  of  this  primordial 
thought.  This  expansion  necessitates  a  most 
delicate  agreement  between  the  motor  and  the 
medium,  the  man  and  the  tool,  the  style  and  the 
human  character,  which  last  is  ^:he  j-^sult  of  ex- 
perience working  through  insight  upon  tempera- 
ment. In  literature  it  means  the  right  word  in 
the  right  place,  in  music  the  right  note  in  the 
right  place,  in  sculpture  the  right  groove  in  the 
right  place,  and  in  painting  the  right  tint  in  the 
right  place.  There  can  be  no  more  than  one 
word,  one  note,  one  groove,  one  color,  one  place, 
exactly  right,  and  this  extreme  exclusiveness 
and  singularity  makes  attainment  a  matter  of  ex- 
ceeding difficulty,  which  is  overcome  as  much 
as  our  human  art  can  manage  it  wholly  by  men- 
tal selection  and  deep  thought. 

Models  stimulate  ideals.  While  art  must  imi- 
tate nature  to  a  certain  extent,  external  nature 
influences  art  more  as  a  stimulus  than  as  a 
model.  The  talk  about  the  abject  imitation  of 
nature  being  a  requisite  of  art  so  frequently  in- 
dulged in  by  writers,  appears  to  us  to  be  based 
on  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  term  as  it  is 
used  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  their  famous 
speculations,  made  by  some  early  translator  or 
author  and  parrotted  by  his  followers,  after  a 
manner  well  known  to  most  readers  of  books. 
Nature  and  art  are  almost  entirely  different. 
"Art  is  art,"  said  Goethe,  "precisely  because  it 
is  not  Nature."  Art  is  distinguished  from  any- 
thing that  exists  in  nature.  Whistler,  the  fa- 
mous American  artist,  was  wont  to  exclaim, 
with  his  characteristic  humor,  that  nature  was 
a  horrid,  ugly,  old  hag,  sententiously  adding, 
"and  it  takes  a  fellow  about  all  his  time  to  make 
her  look  even  half  decent."  Now  all  the  quali- 
ties which  differentiate  art  from  nature  are  got 
from  man.  Upon  this  point  the  author  of  "The 
Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,"  William  Knight, 
judiciously  remarks:  "Working  upon  nature, 
art  changes  it  according  to  law ;  transferring  the 
heterogeneous  into  the  homogeneous,  reducing 
its  variety  to  unity,  its  chaos  to  order.  It  is 
something  formed  or  constructed  by  man,  which 
gives  him  both  pleasure  and  insight ;  and  it  does 


this  by  a  quality  inherent  in  itself,  not  in  virtue 
of  any  associations  connected  with  it."  When 
an  artist  is  so  fortunate  as  to  achieve  something 
approximating  to  his  ideal,  he  gives  us,  there- 
fore, not  a  copy  of  nature,  but  an  expression  of 
the  intactable  and  spiritual  within  himself.  Art 
is  the  mirror  in  which  the  soul  learns  to  recog- 
nize her  own  lineaments. 

The  ultimate  meaning  of  such  terms  as  natural 
impulse,  talent,  artistic  temperament,  lavishly 
used  by  art  biographers  and  quite  often  by  our- 
selves in  these  pa"ges,  implies  generally  no  more 
than  that  there  are  men  called  artists  whose  nat- 
ural minds  are  occupied  with  the  general  propor- 
tion of  things,  the  relative  value  of  details,  the 
reduction  of  varied  elements  to  a  fundamental 
motive,  and  other  germane  considerations  gen- 
erally grouped  in  the  text-books  under  such 
headings  as  harmony,  variety,  and  principality. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  transmit  his 
feelings  or  experience  to  others  by  certain  visible 
or  audible  signs  which  are  the  language  of  his 
art.  It  is  not  so  much  the  mind  and  the  learn- 
ing that  speak  to  us  in  the  language  of  art;  it 
is  the  man,  the  vital  personality  behind  the  con- 
ventional symbols,  and  in  the  man  it  is  his  com- 
mon humanity,  "a  measure  of  the  pure  reason 
which  is  shared  with  all"  that  gives  value  to  the 
masterpiece,  and  constitutes  what  is  universal 
in  the  work  of  a  Raphael,  a  Beethoven,  a  Dante, 
a  Shakespeare,  a  Demosthenes. 

Expression  is  literally  the  pressing  out  into 
palpable  form  of  the  mental  stuff  already  within 
us.  It  means  to  utter,  to  speak,  to  write,  to 
paint,  to  chisel,  to  sound,  or  otherwise  to  repre- 
sent by  an  imitative  art.  Impression  is  derived 
from  sensation  through  perception,  and  expres- 
sion springs  from  both.  It  must  be  personal 
and  sincere  to  render  it  original,  without 
which  quality  it  cannot  live.  Being  personality 
it  is  poles  asunder  from  imitation,  which  rele- 
gates expression  to  a  secondary  place  in  public 
estimation  and  to  speedy  death.  If  a  man  speak 
with  the  voice  of  another  he  is  an  echo,  and 
echoes  do  not  convince.  Original  and  effective 
expression  must  in  every  instance  put  into  se- 
lected facts  the  thoughts  and  imagination  of  a 
mind,  thus  making  the  product  thoroughly  men- 
tal and  personal.  Just  as  no  two  men  see  alike 
so  no  two  think  alike;  consequently , personality 
is  novelty,  which  is  originality.     The  dictum  of 
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Solomon  that  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,"  is  truer  to-day  than  the  day  it  was  uttered, 
but  the  identification  of  personality  with  origin- 
ality enables  Art  to  set  it  at  naught.  Everything 
in  this  world  is  beautiful,  and  is  a  joy  forever, 
if  it  is  so  transformed  that  it  does  not  suggest 
anything  else  than  itself,  that  it  contains  all  ele- 
ments for  the  fulfilment  of  the  whole  in  itself. 
"We  do  not  ask  for  the  arms  and  legs  of  the 
person  whose  marble  bust  the  artist  gives  us," 
says  Dr.  Miinsterberg,  "and  we  do  not  ask  for 
his  complexion  either.  We  do  not  ask  how  the 
field  and  forest  look  outside  of  the  frame  of 
the  landscape  painting,  and  we  do  not  ask  what 
the  persons  in  the  drama  have  done  before  and 
will  do  after  the  story.  Our  works  of  art  are 
not  in  our  space  and  not  in  our  time ;  their 
frame  is  their  own  world  which  they  never 
transcend.  Real  art  makes  us  forget  that  the 
painting  is  only  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  that  Ham- 
let is  only  an  actor,  and  not  the  prince.  We  for- 
get the  connection,  we  abstract  from  all  rela- 
tions, we  think  of  the  object  in  itself ;  and 
whenever  we  do  so  we  proceed  aesthetically." 
Art  isolates  to  create  compagination,  that  is  to 
say,  to  cut  off  into  like  classes.  The  explanation 
is  that  it  selects  from  numbers  and  cuts  off  from 
kinds  in  order  to  steep  what  it  selects  in  mind, 
thus  making  the  part  move  our  minds  to  a  degree 
the  whole  could  never  attain  in  nature,  and  we, 
finding  in  it  so  much  that  is  ours,  willingly  accept 
it  for  what  its  author  desires.  We  may  conclude, 
then,  that  once  the  necessary  personality  has 
been  injected  into  a  composition  by  the  master 
of  art  he  may  be  at  his  ease  everywhere  in  it ; 
nothing  can  hamper  his  instinct,  his  exultant 
freedom,  his  almost  unlimited  power  over  the 
race. 

Man  is  emotive,  passional,  ethical,  spiritual, 
and  it  is  after  these  qualities  his  expression  of 
himself  in  his  arts  must  be  invariably.  He  loves 
and  hates,  he  is  affectionate  or  he  bears  enmity. 
He  is  benevolent  or  malignant,  or  more  com- 
monly a  strange  blend  of  both,  but  not  the  ex- 
aggerated Jekel  and  Hyde  creation  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  only  a  mean  between  the 
two.  He  is  devotional  or  the  reverse.  His 
character  is  high  or  mean.  Precisely  as  he  really 
is  must  be  his  expression  of  himself,  his  art, 
be  its  instrument  or  tool  what  it  may;  be- 
cause only  thus   can  he  make  his  soul  known 


to  our  souls.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  affirm 
that  all  great  art  interests  itself  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  primitive  passions  which  have 
since  the  birth  of  Adam  actuated  the  human 
heart.  Love,  hate,  greed,  philanthropy,  egotism 
— such  are  the  scant  strings  of  the  mighty  and 
resounding  harp  of  aesthetic  activity.  Hence  no 
one  need  go  far  abroad  for  material.  George 
Henry  Lewis,  in  his  useful  work  on  literary 
principles,  insists  that  "No  sunset  is  precisely 
similar  to  another,  no  two  souls  are  affected  by 
it  in  a  precisely  similar  way.  Thus  may  the 
commonest  phenomenon  have  a  novelty."  Na- 
ture is  inexhaustible,  hence  art  is  illimitable. 

Of  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much  shall  be 
required.  The  power  of  the  artist  is  great,  and 
his  responsibility  is  commensurable.  He  freights 
his  creations  with  his  passionate  emotion,  by 
which  words  is  meant  here  any  feeling  powerful 
or  delicate  which  is  capable  of  filling  the  whole 
soul ;  of  taking  possession  for  the  time  being 
of  the  entire  man.  Let  us  not  forget  that  pas- 
sionate emotion  is  by  no  means  necessarily  in- 
tense, but  it  is  always  engrossing.  For  the  time 
being  at  least  it  seems  to  absorb  the  whole  inner 
consciousness.  Think  of  deliberately  arresting 
attention  and  engrossing  souls  with  the  art  that 
debases!  If,  as  Byron  says,  a  drop  of  ink  may 
produce  that  which  "makes  thousands,  nay,  mil- 
lions, think,"  the  influence  of  a  book,  or  a  pic- 
ture, is  practically  unlimited,  and  the  man  who 
produces  the  power  is  morally  responsible  for 
the  consequences.  Man  is  a  thinking  being;  he 
cannot  help  thinking,  but  he  can  direct  his 
thoughts  either  for  evil  or  good,  and  if  he  choose 
the  evil  he  is  no  better  than  a  pest  to  the  world. 

The  responsibility  of  the  artist  is  equalled  by 
that  of  only  one  other  being — the  recipient  of 
his  art.  It  comes  to  us  charged  and  surcharged 
with  human  spirit,  and  it  behooves  us  to  deter- 
mine at  the  outset  the  nature  of  the  spirit  by 
which  it  is  enlivened.  Some  are  for  having  the 
expression,  the  chief  work  of  a  master  hand, 
the  masterpiece  of  art,  addressed  only  to  their 
affections  and  passions,  and  they  are  very  nu- 
merous in  the  typical  modern  community; 
others  only  to  reason  and  understanding,  they 
are  not  many;  others  again  only  to  their  experi- 
ence and  conscience,  and  they  form  the  smallest 
of  the  three  classes.  We  live  to  become  wiser 
and  better.     Is    this    personal    revelation — this 
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book  or  picture — calculated  to  make  one  wiser 
and  better?  Is  the  tendency  of  the  composition 
high  and  noble,  or  low  and  degrading?  Is  there 
genius  in  this  book?  Why  is  it  there?  How 
can  I  profit  by  it  ?  By  some  such  questions  every 
work  of  art  should  be  rigidly  challenged  when 
its  general  tone  is  ascertained  and  before  its  sug- 
gestiveness  is  allowed  to  profane  the  sanctuary 
of  the  mind.  If  our  conscience — our  "sense  of 
ought" — approve,  well  and  good;  but  if  it  can- 
not approve,  away  with  the  art.  The  lesson 
taught  us  so  eloquently  in  "The  Stones  of  Ven- 
ice" is  that  all  great  art  is  essentially  religious, 
in  the  broader  meaning  of  the  word ;  that  it  can 
never  be  right  unless  its  motive  is  right,  and  that 
in  all  its  forms  it  is  a  manifestation  of  a  sound 
personal  and  social  life ;  and  it  is  a  noble  lesson, 
never  more  needed  than  at  the  present  time. 
Morality  is  the  most  direct  road  to  sublimity. 
No  man  who  stands  on  a  low  moral  and  spiritual 
plane  can  produce  a  great  work  of  art,  whether 
in  literature,  sculpture,  or  printing.  Noble 
thoughts  can  issue  only  from  noble  souls,  and 
we  who  form  the  audience  of  the  artist  should 
hold  communion  only  with  noble  thought.  The 
converse  of  the  first  proposition  is  demonstrated 
every  day  in  every  province  of  art  by  thousands 
of  base  examples,  the  tinsel  of  which  serves  only 
for  a  season.  What  was  Grecian  art  but  a  mag- 
nificent offering  to  the  gods?  It  is  their  sterling 
pagan  morality  that  renders  the  ancient  classics 
a  living  factor  in  our  civilization.  We  are  all 
apt  to  judge  according  to  our  taste,  and  to  es- 
teem him  the  best  artist — whether  as  poet,  nov- 
elist, painter,  or  musician — who  pleases  us  most. 
No  objection  need  be  taken  to  a  trend  so  natural, 
provided  the  precaution  is  employed  by  each  o^ 
us,  of  examining  his  own  particular  taste  so  as 
to  insure  of  it  correct  judgment.  It  is  to  be 
feared  we  are  not  all  careful  to  find  out  and  ana- 
lyze our  mental  taste ;  that  if  it  be  a  false  one, 
we  may  rectify  it ;  if  a  bad  one,  mend  it ;  and 
if  a  right  and  good  one,  strengthen  and  improve 
it.  While  a  great  majority  of  all  the  enlightened 
people  of  earth  profess  the  tenets  of  Christ,  the 
only  right  that  art  has  to  exist  among  them  is  in 
it."-  integrity  to  the  moral  law,  the  morality  that 
makes  so  pathetically  vocal  every  stone  of  a 
mediaeval  cathedral,  and  assuredly  if  our  art  be 
not  as  lofty  in  conception  as  it  is  powerful  in 
expression  we  ought  not  to  value  it;   because  it 


should  ever  be  as  a  trumpet  call  to  sorely  tempted 
man  to  put  from  him  the  trappings  of  evil  and 
to  walk  here  below  the  path  of  duty,  honor  and 

^°"^'^>^-  .  M.  Casey. 


Cfie  Po0tulant. 

(  IVritten  Specially  for  the  Niagara  Rainbow. ) 

She  walked  her  ways,  an  angel  pure  and  peaceful 

With  countenance  serene. 
And  to  her  loved  ones  made  life's  closing  easeful, 

Their  idol  and  their  queen. 

But  came  the  hour  she  could  delay  no  longer 

Away  from  Christ  her  Spouse, 
For  His  sweet  Voice  was  calling  ever  stronger: 

"Come,  enter  thou  My  House!" 

And  so  she  went,  though  many  wept  for  sorrow 

The  world  could  not  retain 
That   brave   young   soul   that    saw    beyond   the 
morrow 

And  counted  loss  as  gain ! 

The  world  must  pass  and  all  its  visions  splendid 

Shall  burn  to  ashes  gray ; 
And  those  that  to  its  gods  the  knee  have  bended 

Shall  wither  e'en  as  they ! 

The  world  shall  pass — its  very  joys  are  bitter, 

Its  maxims  all  untrue; 
And  they  who  in  its  maze  a  lifetime  fritter, 

Eternally  shall  rue ! 

She  in  her  convent  by  Niagara's  waters 

The  better  part  hath  won. 
Praising  her  God  with  all  His  chosen  daughters 

Till  life's  low  sands  have  run! 

Like  her  own  days  she  sees  the  River  passing 

Unto  its  destined  end; 
The  rolling  mists  in  broken  columns  massing 

Death  shadows  pale  portend! 

She  hears  God's  voice  in  tones  of  muffled  thun- 
der 
Like  Sinai  heard  of  old. 
The  irised  arch  that  crowns  the  Cataract's  won- 
der 
Heaven's  promise  doth  unfold! 
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She  goes  where  Christ  upon  His  Altar  dwelling 

Waits  her  orisons  pure, 
And  there  His  love  Divine  within  her  welling 

She  bideth  all  secure. 

The  tumult  of  a  world  of  sin  and  sadness 

Comes  faintly  from  afar, 
Like  fretted  seas  that  in  their  baffled  madness 

Boom  on  the  haven's  bar ! 

But   He,  her   Spouse,    Who    loves    beyond    all 
measure 

Hath  crowned  her  brow  with  peace, 
A  holy  joy  that  places  all  its  treasure 

Beyond  death's  sure  release. 

And  He  will  come  when  Time    for    her    hath 
ended. 
Will  come  with  welcoming  eyes. 
To  lead  her    (where    her    footsteps    aye    have 
tended), 
Unto  His  mansioned  Skies! 

James  B.  Bollard. 


^alm  &untiap0  and  PaIm=tieater0. 

mEAR  me  as  I  write  is  a  willow-like  piece 
of  Easter  palm,  faded  but  precious  be- 
cause blessed.  It  has  been  near  the 
Tabernacle,  has  been  given  by  the  hand  of  a 
priest — is  a  consecrated  palm.  As  I  look  at  it  I 
think  of  many  Palm  Sundays;  of  Palm  Sunday 
in  the  Ringing  Town,  when  Plenry  VI.,  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  went  to  Mass 
in  the  splendid  Cathedral,  and  received  their 
palm-branches  in  old  England. 

In  St.  Mary's  Guildhall,  at  Coventry,  is  a  large 
piece  of  faded  tapestry,  representing  the  Distri- 
bution of  Palms.  The  faces  are  evidently  por- 
traits. We  recognize  the  thin,  ascetic  face  of 
Henry  of  Windsor,  who  died  like  a  caged  lark 
in  the  Tower;  and  Cardinal  Beaufort's  strong 
individuality  is  apparent  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies. 

I  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  Henry  kept 
court  at  Coleshill,  a  small  Warwickshire  town, 
which  is  once  more  becoming  noted  as  a  centre 
of  Catholic  life  and  energy,  owing  to  its  Sister- 
hood and  its  Home  for  Catholic  Boys,  many  of 
whom  are  sent  out  to  Canada,  whilst  others  work 


in  Birmingham  warehouses  and  factories  during 
the  day,  and  return  to  the  Home  when  the  work 
of  the  day  is  over. 

Truly,  our  holy  mother  the  Church  is,  indeed, 
a  mother  to  these  lads;  she  "fends"  for  them — 
to  use  the  homely  North  Country  word — guides 
them,  places  them  out  in  the  great  world.  Gen- 
erations have  passed  away  since  the  Lancastrian 
King  and  his  train  rode  through  the  little  War- 
wickshire town  on  their  way  to  receive  the  con- 
secrated palms ;  but  the  Church's  teaching  is  the 
same,  and  the  lads  receive  the  palms  as  mon- 
arch and  noble  did  in  the  long  ago. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  most  Catholics 
have  a  special  love  for  Palm  Sunday.  It  comes 
in  early  spring,  in  the  time  of  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  and  is  full  of  sweet  and  solemn  associa- 
tions. We  picture  Jesus  making  His  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  and  pray  that  we,  too,  may  be  found 
worthy  to  enter  the  Holy  City  and  receive  the 
unfading  palm  from  His  hand.  We  recall  other 
Palm  Sundays,  when  we  carried  the  palms  home 
in  childhood,  and  find  ourselves  saying: 

O  come  again,  ye  happy  times, — 

Sweet,  holy,  peaceful  calm ; 
And  let  me  wear  my  Sabbath  clothes. 

And  bear  my  piece  of  palm ! 

I  love  the  beautiful  Catholic  custom  of  placing 
the  consecrated  palm-branch  at  the  head  of  the 
bed.  And,  as  I  write,  I  seem  to  see  a  little 
white  bed,  in  which  slumbers  a  fair-haired  child, 
with  a  marble  angel  holding  a  holy-water  stoup, 
and  a  consecrated  palm  above  her  head.  The 
child  has  said  her  "Hail  Marys,"  has  crossed 
herself,  asked  her  Angel  Guardian  to  take  care 
of  her;  so  the  long  hours  of  darkness  hold  no 
fears. 

Every  Palm  Sunday,  I  think  of  the  blessed 
martyrs — that  white-robed  company  of  palm- 
bearers,  who  "came  out  of  great  tribulation." 
There  are  many  of  them  painted  on  the  walls  of 
a  certain  Franciscan  church  in  which  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  receive  the  consecrated  palm  for 
some  years.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Chancel- 
lor's robes,  holds  it,  in  token  that  he  placed 
Christ  before  Caesar,  as  does  many  another  one ; 
and  the  noble  words  of  the  old  hermit  hymn- 
writer  recur  to  me  whenever  I  look  at  these 
"athletes  of  Christ."  This  dweller  in  the  Egyp- 
tian lauras — whose  name  I  forget — had  occasion 
to  go  into  Alexandria,  where  the  pomp  and  van- 
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ity,  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  pagan  world 
were  unveiled.  He  saw  the  Prefect  in  his 
chariot,  Thais  in  her  paint  and  ropes  of  pearls; 
degraded  slaves,  licentious  freemen;  and  he 
went  back  to  his  desert  home  and  wrote  a  hymn 
in  which  he  asked,  "Who  should  bear  the  palm  ?" 
—a  question  he  thus  answered: 

"He  who  gladly  barters 

All  on  earthly  ground; 
He  who  with  the  martyrs 
'    '  Says:   'I  will  be  crowned!'  " 

Let  us  look  up  to  the  blue  and  be  glad  that  there 
are  men  and  women  who  have  said,  "I  will  be 
crowned,"  even  in  this  our  day  and  within  our 
memory. 

One  sunny  day,  last  autumn,  I  held  in  my 
hand  a  small  piece  of  dull  red  stone,  at  which  I 
looked  with  great  interest.  It  came  from  Khar- 
toum, had  been  chipped  from  the  steps  on  top  of 
which  Gordon  made  his  last  stand.  In  old  his- 
toric Warwick,  the  Kingmaker's  own  town,  there 
is  a  monument  to  certain  heroes  of  the  Royal 
Warwickshire  Regiment,  one  of  whom  won  the 
palm  by  a  Christlike  deed  of  "derring  do"  out- 
side Omdurman.  This  hero.  Captain  Caldcott 
by  name,  led  his  men  bravely  against  the  Black 
Banner,  when  a  dervish  flung  at  him  a  spear, 
which  dealt  a  mortal  wound.  One  of  his  com- 
pany, seeing  his  sad  plight,  hurried  to  him,  was 
about  to  withdraw  the  rusty  spear  from  his 
throat;  but  the  dying  Captain  pointed  to  a  sol- 
dier who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  a 
little  distance  off,  and  died  alone,  having  sent 
succor  to  his  comrade.  "Greater  love  than  this 
no  man  hath,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friend."  There,  in  the  burning  desert,  far 
away  from  the  old  Ringing  Town  in  Shake- 
speare land,  his  heroic  countryman  received  the 
palm. 

Splendid,  too,  was  the  heroism  of  the  War- 
wickshire nun — a  convert — who  turned  her  back 
on  her  own  green  country,  entered  the  Fold  of 
Peter,  knelt  and  received  the  blessed  palm ;  and, 
one  night,  as  she  lay  sleepless,  meditated  upon 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  being  herself  mother- 
less, turned  to  that  sweet  Mother,  took  the  reli- 
gious habit,  went  to  China  as  a  pioneer,  and 
died  there,  nobly  doing  her  duty.  A  pure, 
brave  soul  this,  despising  the  dust  in  order  to 
gain  the  palm. 

One  strong  point  in  a  Catholic  education  is 


this;  the  Church  teaches  her  children  how  to  be 
palm-bearers;  she  teaches  them  not  to  turn 
their  backs  on  duty.  The  Church  expects  her 
children  to  do  their  duty — to  rally  round  her 
standard,  to  perform  deeds  of  "derring  do"  in 
daily  life.  She  is  the  distributor  of  invisible  as 
well  as  .visible  palms. 

Once,  in  the  dear  Franciscan  Church  I  have 
mentioned,  I  saw  a  woman,  a  daughter  of  Erin — 
aged,  halt,  dim-eyed,  pitiably  poor — led  up  to 
receive  the  palm.  She  wore  a  patched  and  faded 
gown ;  shoes,  bonnet,  shawl — all  had  long  since 
seen  their  best  days,  but  she  was  happy;  the 
"light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land"  was  on  her 
face  as  she  bore  her  branch  of  palm. 

"Many  a  one  has  a  courageous  spirit,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak;  it  utters  its  protest  against  win- 
ning palms,  and  has  to  be  disregarded,"  said  a 
brave  man^  who  won  his  palm  facing  a  dreadful 
storm.  How  very  true  this  is.  We  may  have 
to  pass  through  a  snow  or  hail  storm  before  we 
reach  the  sanctuary  rail  and  receive  the  conse- 
crated branch.  But  when  we  enter  the  church, 
there  are  the  shining  candles,  the  statues  of  the 
saints  and  of  Mother  Mary;  there  is  the  Taber- 
nacle. We  are  in  the  Holy  Presence.  An  in- 
visible company  of  saints  and  martyrs  regard  us 
as  we  kneel  meekly  there  and  receive  our  palm. 
Surely,  Palm  Sunday  is  a  foretaste  of  the  Para- 
dise of  God. 

Nora  Yeman. 


^Jl*  ILVER  has  crept  into  the  hair,  and  student 
^^     wrinkles  now  seam  the  forehead? 
Yes! 

But  I  would  not  smooth  these  wrinkles  out  for 
a  golden  world.  They  are  as  precious  as  life, 
as  death,  as  God's  love.  They  are  the  glory- 
garland  of  the  dearest  head  that  has  ever  bent 
over  a  Horace  or  a  Homer.  They  are  the  crown- 
halo  of  the  truest  heart  that  has  ever  looked  into 
the  Bible's  inspired  story.  They  are  his:  he  is 
Christ's. 

What  have  the  thieving  years  to  do  with  the 
spirit  and  the  heart? 

Spirits  grow  sweeter  and  hearts  greater  until 
all  the  earth  is  warmed  and  the  wide  world  em- 
braced. For  the  world  of  God  is  glorious 
around  us,  and  the  world  of   God  is  glorious 
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within  us,  and  if  the  seal  of  Christ's  charity  be 
upon  us,  we,  too,  are  of  the  glory  of  God. 

"In  life  as  in  death,  the  beauty  which  comes 
from  Christ  will  remain, — His  visage  which  is 
upon  us  and  the  love  which  springs  from  it  to 
gladden  us  while  living  and  to  embalm  us  in  the 
tomb." 

It  is  good  for  the  spirit  to  look  upon  the 
beautiful  things  that  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man.  The  courage  that  steeled  the  counten- 
ance and  made  strong  the  hand  of  a  Damien  to 
take  up  death,  it  is  good  to  behold.  The  peace, 
and  happiness,  and  calm  joy  of  a  Van  Dyke  it  is 
good  to  taste  even  from  the  pages  of  a  book. 
And  to  contemplate  the  sweet,  sad  story  of  the 
fair  child  of  inspiration,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  moves 
all  the  nature  to  diviner  things. 

"While  the  fire  was  consuming  her,  above  the 
hissing  of  the  flames,  and  the  cries  of  the 
women,  and  the  screams  of  the  crowd,  there 
arose  up,  beyond  the  cloud  of  smoke,  which 
hung  like  a  pall  above  the  pyre,  the  music  of  a 
sweet  and  plaintive  voice,  pleadingly  exclaim- 
ing: 

7esu!    Marie!'" 

How  could  the  heart  of  man  do  this  deed ! 
Brave,  sweet  child  of  God,  pray  for  us. 

Surely,  it  is  blessedness  to  seek  the  beautiful 
and  the  true,  and  to  find  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 
Perhaps  contemplation  and  God's  unresisted 
grace  preserve  that  loveliness  that  leads  the 
spirit  captive.  Perhaps  restraint  and  suffering 
for  Christ's  sake  chasten  the  heart  and  make  the 
character  sweet  and  beautiful  like  His  own.  Or 
the  abiding  presence  of  a  noble  purpose,  like 
enthusiasm  in  a  cause,  transforms  and  trans- 
figures the  soul  and,  beholding,  we  clamour  for 
the  tents  three.  Let  us  build  them  now  and  then 
lest  we  forget  life's  joy,  in  thp  grind  of  the 
thieving  years.  Thieving,  winter  years !  Dear 
eyes  are  dimmed,  dear  voices  silenced,  hands  at 
rest  that  once  were  in  our  own,  lives  gone  out 
that  were  part  of  ours — the  better  part  it  seems 
now — voids  and  vacant  chairs  surround  us, 
bringing  memories  that  jab  the  heart.  For  joy 
has  its  foil,  and  yearnings  and  heartaches 
must  be. 

Sorrow,  too,  has  its  foil.  When  the  dark  night 
lies  weird  upon  my  spirit  and  something  like  a 
great,  if  unfounded,  fear  comes,  I  put  it  off  for  I 
think  of  him.  And  some  of  his  strength  comes 
out  to  me  from  the  thought,  some  of  his  lovely 


greatness  seems  near  me,  and  my  heart  goes 
out  to  meet  it  with  a  great  joy.  Fear  has  taken 
flight  and  peace  has  come  and  I  wonder  over  a 
moment  of  weakness  that  has  passed  away. 
When  sorrow  comes  and  the  burden  of  the  cross 
leans  hard,  and  life  seems  colorless,  and  only 
cold  failure  dowers  one's  weary  striving,  and  the 
last  issue's  abandon  grips  the  soul,  and  it  would 
fain  bid  the  world  good  night,  oh,  then,  into  the 
heart-hunger  comes  the  Reconciler's  blessing  to 
my  life.  It  is  only  a  memory,  but  it  is  His  bene- 
diction and  brings  His  peace. 

Blessed  God,  I  thank  You  for  the  gift  of  it, 
for  the  knowledge  and  the  good  of  it  to  my  own 
soul.  I  thank  You  because  You  have  given  it  to 
me  for  nothing,  for  I  have  nothing  to  give.  And 
the  thieving  years  cannot  rob  me  of  what  You 
have  given  me,  for  over  all  time  You  have  set 
Your  Countenance,  and  not  a  hair  shall  fall  save 
by  Your  fiat,  divinest  Lord. 

Marg.\ret  Sheehan. 


Ulie  Jntlutnce  of  tdtcturr^. 

«|WERHAPS  we  seldom  think  of  the  influence 
llv  exerted  over  our  lives  by  the  perusal  of 
pictures,  and  yet  if  we  but  reflect  for  a 
moment,  what  influence  is  greater? 

In  the  wonderful  sanctuary  of  the  mind,  are 
spacious  galleries  upon  whose  walls  hang  myri- 
ads of  pictures.  Some  are  reproductions  placed 
there  by  memory ;  others  are  the  creations  of 
individual  imagination ;  yet  each  bears  a  certain 
relation  to  the  various  views  and  suggestions  re- 
ceived by  our  senses. 

The  impressions  made  by  a  mental  review  of 
these  pictures,  are  as  real  as  the  impressions 
made  by  the  sight  of  material  things,  and  are 
often  of  much  greater  intensity,  for  we  uncon- 
sciously shade  our  actions  according  to  the  tone 
of  the  interior  vision  which  may,  at  the  time, 
occupy  our  attention.  How  effective  they  are 
in  exciting  emotions  of  mirth,  grief,  joy,  and  so 
on.  Can  it  not  be  truly  said  that  the  gloom  or 
brightness  of  individual  lives  is  caused  by  the 
pictures  which  adorn  the  favorite  haunts  of  each 
person's  thoughts?  Since  this  is  so,  how  careful 
we  should  be  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects  with 
which  to  grace  these  wonderful  walls ;  for  as  our 
minds  are  finite,  so  must  the  number  of  our  pic- 
tures be,  and  who  would  admire  a  collector  who 
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should  waste  a  single  space  of  his  gallery  when 
he  might  have  filled  it  with  priceless  treasures? 

God  has  put  wonderful  visions  in  this  beauti- 
ful world.  Nature  is  His  story-book,  and,  by 
her  pictures,  she  leads  us  to  a  knowledge  of  her 
Creator.  But  the  masterpieces  are  contained  in 
the  lives  of  God's  faithful  servants,  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Blessed  Mother.  These  we  may 
gaze  at,  reproduce  in  our  minds  and  enjoy  when 
other  things  weary,  as  a  traveller  in  a  foreign 
land  loves  to  gather  around  him  the  familiar 
scenes  and  dear  faces  of  home. 

The  picture  dearest  to  the  exile  is  that  of  his 
mother,  and  can  there,  in  the  whole  round  of 
creation,  be  anything  more  beautiful,  more 
lovely,  or  more  exquisite  than  that  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  vision  of  our  Mother,  Mary 
Immaculate?  What  an  ideal — "super  omnes 
speciosa!" 

The  poets  have  endeavored  to  find  fitting 
words  with  which  to  reveal  the  fair  thoughts 
her  beauty  has  awakened  in  their  inspired  minds ; 
artists  have  tried  to  portray  their  dreams  of  her 
loveliness  on  canvas ;  but  every  attempt  leaves 
something  still  unexpressed,  for  words  and  col- 
ors are  incapable  of  revealing  the  matchless 
glories  which  emanate  from  her  spotless  virgin- 
ity, her  tender  motherhood,  and  her  gracious 
queenliness. 

Holy  Church,  ever  mindful  of  our  needs,  has 
realized  the  value  of  placing  such  pictures  be- 
fore her  children,  and,  not  only  are  her  temples 
filled  with  works  of  art,  but  the  pages  of  her 
writings  and  her  series  of  feasts  constantly  sug- 
gest and  bring  to  us  for  contemplation,  scenes 
which  must  ennoble  those  who  take  time  to  look. 

Let  us,  then,  Children  of  Mary,  as  we  name 
ourselves,  lovingly  contemplate  our  dear  Mother 
in  her  various  and  lovely  aspects  and  adorn  our 
minds  with  the  fair  pictures  suggested  by  her 
dififerent  titles  and-  feasts. 

M.  G.  A. 


"After  all,  the  kind  of  world  one  carries  about 
in  one's  self  is  the  important  thing,  and  the 
world  outside  takes  all  its  grace,  color  and  value 
from  that,"  wrote  James  Russell  Lowell.  The 
furnishing  of  the  mind  is  made  up  of  memories. 
Happy  is  the  man  or  woman  who  carries  in  mem- 
ory no  picture  that  needs  to  be  turned  with  its 
face  to  the  wall. 


)a  EenUn  Confc00ion. 

I  turn  to  Thee,  O  Christ,  because  I  know 

Thy  human  heart 
Exhausted  mortal  anguish,  learned  each  woe 

Earth  could  impart. 

Chose,  with  divine  endurance,  to  sustain 

All  Thou  didst  bear 
That  so  to  us  might  never  come  a  pain 

Thou  couldst  not  share. 

Therefore  I  venture  unafraid,  and  roll 

My  burden's  weight 
On  Thee,  because  no  burden  for  Thy  soul 

Can  be  too  great. 

The  sacred  season  of  a  year  agone 

Comes  back  again, 
Solemn  with  vows ;    and  yet  I  follow  on 

Halting,  as  then. 

I  thought  to  find  it  such  a  year  of  grace. 

So  full,  so  sweet! 
To  keep  through  all  its  passing  months  my  place. 

Close  at  Thy  feet. 

I  vowed,  with  happy  tears  within  mine  eyes. 

At  duty's  call. 
To  yield  Thee  up,  a  willing  sacrifice. 

My  life,  my  all ! 

Yet  now,  when  back  the  Lenten  hours  have  come 

To  press  their  claim. 
My  heart  grows  palsied,  and  my  lips  are  dumb 

With  silent  shame. 

The  broken  vow,  the  failure  and  the  fall, 

The  doubts  and  fears — 
What  can  I  do  but  tell  Thee  of  them  all 

Through  blinding  tears? 

What  can  I  say?    Thou  art  compassionate. 

And  so  I  dare 
To  offer  Thee,  Thou  only  good  and  great, 

My  piteous  prayer. 

Touched  with  a  sense  of  my  infirmity, 

Therefore  I  plead 
That  Thou,  who  hast  been  tempted  even  as  I, 

Wilt  help  my  need. 

Margaret   Preston. 


Of  Such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.' 
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Again  the  cheering  announcement  of  brilHant 
success  achieved  by  our  sister  students  in  Mau- 
ritius, both  at  Local  Exams,  and  for  Cambridge, 
has  been  received  from  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Naturally,  we  are  interested  in  their  scholastic 
attainments  and  rejoice  at  their  triumphs,  for  it 
is  their  privilege,  as  well  as  ours,  to  be  instructed 
and  trained  by  the  daughters  of  Mary  Ward, 
that  wonderful  pioneer,  in  a  modern  sense — we 
know,  historically,  that  Holy  Church  fostered  in 
her  monasteries,  in  mediaeval  days,  and  earlier, 
the  scholarship  of  a  Hildegarde,  a  Lioba,  and 
others — in  the  cause  of  Higher  Education  for 
women,  and  who  was,  probably,  the  first  to  use 
the  term  College  in  connection  with  women's 
education. 

Throughout  Mary  Ward's  correspondence  we 
note  her  solicitude  for  a  classical  course  in  es- 
tablishments founded  by  her,  as  when  she  writes 
from  Vienna,  July,  1627,  to  Mother  Winefrid 
Bedingfield,  at  Munich : 


"My  dear  Mother: 

"Pax  Xti, — These  are  indeed  to  chiefly  con- 
gratulate the  unexpected  progress  of  your  Latin 
schools.  You  cannot  easily  believe  the  content 
I  took  in  the  themes  o^  those  two  towardly  girls. 
You  will  work  much  to  your  own  happiness  by 
advancing  them  apace  in  that  learning,  and  God 
will  concur  with  you,  because  His  honour  and 
service  so  require.  All  such  as  are  capable,  in- 
vite them  to  it,  and  for  such  as  desire  to  be  of 
ours,  no  talent  is  so  much  regarded  in  them  as 
the  Latin  tongue.  The  Latin  hand  Maria  Mich, 
wrote  her  theme  in,  is  here  by  these  Fathers  much 
commended,  though  I  think  it  is  far  short  of 
what  it  will  be.  I  fear  these  subtle  wenches 
have  some  help  at  home  to  make  their  themes, 
but  you  will  look  to  them  for  that !  Good  Winn, 
do  your  utmost  in  this  and  all. 

"Vale.     Commend  me  to  all  your  scholars." 

Following  is  list  of  Prizes : 

•  Miss  Miriam  Lagesse — Loreto  Convent,  Cure- 
pipe — was  the  successful  competitor  for  a  Gold 
Medal ;  Jeanne  Desjardins,  from  the  same  con- 
vent, won  a  Silver  Medal;  and  Simone  Rault — 
Loreto  Convent,  Port  Louis — obtained  a  Bronze 
Medal. 

In  Standard  I.  Honors  Certificates  were  ob- 
tained by  Miss  Jeanne  Adam,  Marie  Asselin, 
Suzanne  Boucherat,  Lise  Bradshaw,  Jeanne  Ed- 
wards, May  Forget,  Simone  Robert — Loreto 
Convent,  Curepipe — Helene  Duverge,  Eugenie 
Mottet,  Marthe  Tournier — Loreto  Convent, 
Port  Louis — Ines  de  Senneville,  Madeleine  Hein, 
Suzanne  Koenig — Loreto  Convent,  Quatre 
Bornes. 

Pass  Certificates  were  obtained  by  Miss 
Yvonne  Corson  and  Raymonde  Fraise — Loreto 
Convent,  Curepipe — and  Miss  Marie  Chretien — 
Loreto  Convent,  Quatre  Bornes. 

Standard  II.  Honors  Certificates — Miss  Marie 
Adam,  Madeleine  Carosin,  Marie  Descombes, 
Valentine  Hardy,  Raymonde  Marchal,  Valentine 
Randabel,  Marguerite  Riviere — Loreto  Convent, 
Curepipe — Anne  Marie  Mottet,  Andree  Tank- 
Wen — Loreto  Convent,  Port  Louis — Paule  de 
Pitray,  Genevieve  Latour,  Indiana  Marot,  Mary 
Rayeur — Loreto  Convent,  Quatre  Bornes. 

Pass  Certificates — Miss  Suzanne  Dubruel  de 
Broglio,  Lena  Garreau,  Jeanne  Guillemin,  Maria 
Lagesse,  Therese  Letellier,   Louise  Vallet — Lo- 
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reto  Convent,  Curepipe — Lucie  Duverge — Loreto 
Convent,  Port  Louis — Simone  Arnal,  Eva  Rae — 
Loreto  Convent,  Quatre  Bornes. 

Standard  III.  Honors  Certificates — Miss 
Louise  Adam,  Therese  Bouffe,  Claire  Isnard, 
Denise  Langlois,  Renee  Lemerle — Loreto  Con- 
vent, Curepipe — Berthe  Herchenroder,  Germaine 
Quessy — Loreto  Convent,  Quatre  Bornes. 

Pass  Certificate — Rose  Goilot — Loreto  Con- 
vent, Port  Louis. 

Standard  IV.  Honors  Certificate — Miss  Mi- 
riam Andre — Loreto  Convent,  Curepipe — Bianca 
Ducasse,  Suzanne  Fleurot,  Maud  Keisler,  Si- 
mone Rault,  Helene  Tank-Wen — Loreto  Con- 
vent, Port  Louis — Marguerite  de  Pitray,  Ines 
Pepin,  Gaetane  Rouge — Loreto  Convent,  Quatre 
Bornes. 

Pass  Certificate — Helene  Delalande — Loreto 
Convent,  Port  Louis. 

Standard  V.  Honors  Certificates — Miss  Anne 
Marie  Chauvin,  Simone  Edwards,  Marie  Hardy, 
Olga  leery,  Lucie  Montigny,  Lea  Tostee — Lo- 
reto Convent,  Curepipe — Yvette  Ducasse,  Regine 
Frederic,  Yvonne  Florens,  Elmire  Leaure,  Gene- 
vieve Tank- Wen — Loreto  Convent,  Port  Louis — 
Yvonne  Bird-Hulm,  Madeleine  Duchenne — Lo- 
reto Convent,  Quatre  Bornes. 

Pass  Certificate — Miss  Germaine  Frederic — 
Loreto  Convent,  Port  Louis. 

Standard  VI.  Honors  Certificates — Miss  M. 
Celina  de  Palmas,  Marie  de  Robillard,  Jeanne 
Desjardins,  Sabine  Letellier,  Emilie  Lionnet, 
Louise  Pastor,  Marcelle  Randabel — Loreto  Con- 
vent, Curepipe — Madeleine  de  Pitray,  Simone 
Gueho — Loreto  Convent,  Quatre  Bornes. 

Pass  Certificate — Miss  Lydie  Cantal — Loreto 
Convent,  Quatre  Bornes. 

Standard  VII.  Honors  Certificates — Miss 
Genevieve  d'Emmerez  de  Charmoy,  Miriam  La- 
gesse — Loreto  Convent,  Curepipe — Clemence 
Bathfield,  Agaritha  Ducasse,  Ernest  Odette,  Si- 
mone Guerandel,  Anne  Marie,  Annie  Touchard 
— Loreto  Convent,  Port  Louis. 

Pass  Certificates — Miss  Renee  Langlois, 
Blanche  Reilly — Loreto  Convent,  Curepipe. 

The  successful  competitors  at  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations  were:  Miss  Madeleine 
d'Emmerez  de  Charmoy — Loreto  Convent,  Cure- 
pipe — Aimee  Herchenroder  and  Laurence  Lou- 
meau — Loreto  Convent,  Quatre  Bornes. 


Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Papal  Decree, 
"Quam  Singulari,"  on  the  age  of  candidates  for 
First  Communion,  the  example  of  speedy  com- 
pliance comes  happily  from  the  highest  portion 
of  society — Austria  leading. 

As  the  French  Catholic  press  informs  us,  the 
little  princess,  Marie  Antoinette  de  Braganza, 
daughter  of  Dom  Miguel  of  Portugal,  and  Agnes 
de  Loewenstein,  daughter  of  Prince  Aloysius  de 
Loewenstein,  made  their  First  Communion  to- 
gether, at  the  age  of  seven.  The  simple  but 
touching  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Chateau 
Haid,  near  Egra,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  domestic 
chapel. 

The  interest  of  the  sacred  occasion  was  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  priest  who  adminis- 
tered the  Holy  Eucharist  to  these  mites,  for  the 
first  time,  was  no  other  than  the  grandfather  of 
both  communicants — Father  Raymond  de  Loe- 
wenstein, of  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers, 
formerly  known  in  the  world  as  H.  S.  H.  Prince 
Charles  de  Loewenstein. 


A  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  gave  a 
lecture  on  Marie  Antoinette,  in  the  Rotunda, 
Dublin.  Introducing  him,  Father  Matthew  Rus- 
sell, S.  J.,  said : 

'T  will  only  delay  you  two  or  three  minutes 
from  the  pleasure  that  is  before  us,  but  you  will 
allow  me  to  congratulate  myself  and  you  on  our 
good  fortune  in  listening  to  one  of  the  three  men 
who  are  very  often  mentioned  together  as  the 
three  cleverest  writers  in  England,  at  present — 
Shaw,  Chesterton,  and  Belloc.  But  Ireland,  also, 
can  claim  a  share  in  Mr.  Belloc.  And,  indeed, 
when  I  remember  that  his  father's  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  an  Irish  exile  in  France,  and  was 
herself  the  first  translator  of  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies  into  French ;  and,  then,  when  I  remem- 
ber that  his  own  gifted  English  mother  gives 
Ireland  the  credit  of  having  made  her  a  Cath- 
olic; but  still  more  when  I  remember  the  sym- 
pathy that  Mr.  Belloc  himself  has  already  shown 
for  Irish  interests  and  Irish  inspirations;  and, 
finally,  when  I  remember  that,  in  his  early  man- 
hood, he  chose  as  the  partner  of  his  life  an  Irish 
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maiden,  although  he  had  to  travel  in  search  of 
her  all  the  way  to  California,  and  that,  I  believe, 
twice  over — when  I  remember  all  this,  and  more, 
I  am  tempted  to  venture  upon  a  feeble  echo  of 
the  most  famous  passage  in  Curran's  speeches 
and  to  say  that,  no  matter  where  Hilaire  Belloc 
may  have  been  born  or  bred ;  no  matter  how 
deeply  saturated  with  the  history  and  literature 
of  his  native  France,  his  books  show  him  to  be, 
especially,  his  delightful  'Avril,'  and  his  won- 
derful series  of  French  Revolution  biographies ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  thorough 
an  understanding  of  English  feeling  and  charac- 
ter may  be  displayed  in  his  'Emmanuel  Burden,' 
and  his  other  brilliant  satirical  novels ;  no  mat- 
ter how  exquisite  may  be  the  English  of  his 
essays,  'On  Something,'  'On  Anything,'  'On 
Everything,'  and  'On  Nothing' — these  are  titles 
of  four  of  his  collections  of  fascinating  essays 
that  are  full  of  a  personal  charm  as  winsome  as 
Charles  Lamb's — nevertheless,  the  moment  he 
touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Ireland,  he  ceases  to 
be  Saxon  or  Gaul,  Briton  or  Breton,  he  becomes 
our  own,  one  of  ourselves,  a  Catholic  Irishman, 
by  virtue  of  his  Celtic  genius  and  his  Catholic 
heart.  Essayist,  historian,  novelist,  political 
economist — and  withal  a  true  poet  and  a  true 
orator.  A  true  poet,  as  the  critics  will  be  telling 
us  next  week,  for  a  dainty  volume  of  his  poems 
will  be  out  in  a  day  or  two;  and  a  true  orator, 
as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment.  In  his  Oxford 
days,  Mr.  Belloc  was  called  'the  Demosthenes  of 
Balliol' ;  and  now,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
is  the  eloquent  member  for  South  Salford.  He 
is  going  to  address  us  on  a  very  interesting  and 
pathetic  subject,  which  he  has  made  peculiarly 
his  own." 


"Eblana,"  the  writer  of  the  social  news  col- 
umn in  the  Sydney  Catholic  Press,  referring  to 
Loreto  Convent,  Normanhurst,  Australia,  re- 
marks : 

"In  quite  a  number  of  convent  schools  there 
is  no  formal  speech-day,  or  prize-giving  func- 
tion. This  is  always  such  a  trying  season  of  the 
year  that  nuns,  with  their  womanly  considera- 
tion, do  not  like  to  keep  their  pupils'  friends  and 
relations  housed  up  in  close  rooms,  longer  than 
it  is  necessary.  So  some  convents  content  them- 
selves with  a  quiet  display  of  work — needlework. 


drawing,  painting,  and  such  like  crafts — which 
can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  set  out  on  long 
tables  in  cool,  well-shaded  verandahs,  while  a 
very  brief  musical  programme  is  offered  as  a 
sort  of  restful  pastime  before  afternoon  tea 
comes  on.  This  form  of  entertainment,  the  Lo- 
reto Nuns  at  Normanhurst  first  introduced,  and 
how  great  has  been  its  success,  and  how  deeply 
it  is  appreciated,  may  be  judged  from  the  many 
friends  who  journey  thither. 

Mr.  Illingworth  was  responsible  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  musical  programme,  which 
was  one  of  the  best  yet  gone  through  at  Loreto, 
now  recognized  as  a  great  centre  for  music-cul- 
ture, as  well  as  for  other  arts  and  crafts  which 
have  made  its  pupils  so  famous." 


Among  the  treasured  utterances  of  the  great 
prelate,  who  has  recently  been  called  to  receive 
the  crown  of  Eternal  Life  from  the  Master, 
whose  vineyard  he  cultivated  with  such  zealous 
care,  none  reveals  more  beautifully  his  poetic 
Celtic  imagery  than  the  following  excerpt  from 
one  of  his  multitudinous  Lectures : 

"Has  God  rejected  the  beautiful  in  this  temple 
of  creation?  Who  was  it  when  He  formed  this 
temple,  that  first  introduced  into  it  sculpture, 
painting,  poetry,  music;  those  marvellous  mis- 
sionaries of  the  beautiful  that,  like  the  angels  in 
the  vision  of  sleeping  Israel,  bring  earth  and 
heaven  into  sweet  union?  Who  was  the  first 
sculptor  that  struck  with  His  chisel  the  marble 
rocks,  and  fashioned  them  as  He  would?  Who 
was  the  first  painter  that  touched  with  His  brush 
the  flowers  of  the  valley,  and  tinged  with  deep 
azure  the  ocean — that  mystic  baptismal  font  in 
whose  waters  He  purified  the  universe,  and  de- 
creed that  by  its  waters  and  His  spirit  man 
should  become  regenerate?  Who  was  the  first 
decorator  that  studded  with  gems  the  Milky 
Way,  and  spread  this  arch  of  splendor  across  the 
concave  of  this.  His  temple?  Who  was  the  first 
inspirer  of  music?  Who  first  told  the  strong 
sons  of  God  'to  shout  with  joy,'  and  bade  'the 
morning  stars  sing  together'  when  all  creation 
was  ringing  with  the  notes  of  Him,  the  first  com- 
poser; when  earth,  and  air  and  heaven  cele- 
brated His  praises — until  the  intruder,  sin,  broke 
the  universal  chorus,  jarred  nature's  chime,  and 
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tore  the  harp-strings  of  His  angels;  and  who, 
by  conquering  sin  and  death,  brings  back  the  lost 
melody?  Who  has  sanctified  this  art  of  music, 
not  to  oppress  the  intellect,  not  to  cloud  it,  not 
to  silence  it,  not  to  lull  it  into  a  sleep  fatal  to  its 
powers,  but  to  beautify,  to  elevate,  and  to  influ- 
ence it,  by  purifying  the  imagination  and  the 
heart  ? 

He  it  was  who,  having  inspired  this  glorious 
art,  declared  that  music  should  become  in  heaven 
itself  eternal ;  that  when  its  sister  arts  should, 
as  it  were,  faint  at  the  gates  of  heaven ;  when 
the  chisel  should  fall  from  the  sculptor's  hand 
on  seeing  the  magnificent  ideals  that  he  thought 
to  represent;  when  the  painter  should  cast  away 
the  brush  in  view  of  the  glorious  coloring  beyond 
the  stars ;  when  the  poet  should  breathe  no 
more  the  song  of  hope,  in  the  enjoyment  of  eter- 
nal fruition ;  when  the  architect  need  no  more 
build  a  house  with  hands  in  view  of  the  eternal 
temple  of  Almighty  God ;  when  the  sacred  mis- 
sion of  all  the  other  arts  should  have  been  ful- 
filled; then,  glorious  music  should  survive  them 
all,  and,  flying  in  through  the  gates  of  light,  give 
her  lessons  to  the  angels,  while  architect,  sculp- 
tor, painter,  and  poet  should  become  for  eternity 
the  children  of  song." 


The  ranks  of  the  Community  of  Loreto 
House  have  been  thinned  by  the  death  of  two 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Institute  in  India — 
veritable  links  with  a  past,  precious  to  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  the  Religious. 

Mother  Mary  Aloysia  Gonzaga  Coleman  died 
on  Thursday,  the  12th.  inst.,  at  2  p.  m.,  and, 
next  morning,  at  9.45,  Sister  Alphonsa  Geraghty 
passed  away.  Both  had  been  in  failing  health 
for  years,  but  were  only  a  month  or  six  weeks 
confined  to  bed.  They  were  both  longing  to  see 
the  face  of  the  Master  whom  they  had  faith- 
fully served  during  their  long  span  of  life,  and 
the  Religious  often  smiled  at  the  eagerness  of 
the  two  dying  nuns  as  to  which  of  them  would 
win  the  race  to  Heaven  first. 

Mother  Aloysia  Gonzaga  was  born  in  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1835.  She  was  educated  at 
Loreto   Abbey,    Rathfarnham,   and   entered   the 


Novitiate  there  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  while 
the  Venerable  Foundress  of  the  Irish  Branch  of 
the  Institute  of  Mary,  Reverend  Mother  Mary 
Teresa  Ball,  was  still  in  her  prime.  It  was  the 
delight  of  the  dear  old  nun  to  speak  of  those  early 
days ;  she  never  forgot  the  lessons  learned  in  that 
school  of  holiness.  Her  exactitude  in  every  de- 
tail of  religious  life,  her  careful  observance  of 
poverty,  and  her  childlike  dependence  on  Supe- 
riors, were  a  shining  example  to  her  younger 
Sisters.  In  the  first  years  of  her  religious  life, 
she  gained  much  experience  in  teaching,  and 
passed  some  qualifying  examinations,  while  a 
member  of  the  Community  of  the  Loreto  Con- 
vent, Manchester.  Subsequently,  she  labored 
successfully  in  several  of  the  Irish  Loretos.  She 
was  already  in  her  49th.  year  when  she  gener- 
ously responded  to  the  call  from  India  for  Mis- 
sioners,  and,  from  the  day  that  she  landed  in 
India,  she  devoted  herself  with  the  greatest  zeal 
and  energy  to  education  in  Loreto  House.  She 
continued  to  teach  in  the  school  until  nine  months 
before  her  death.  Her  labors  did  not  cease 
when  she  was  relieved  of  her  school  duties,  for, 
as  long  as  she  was  able  to  go  about  even  a  little, 
she  was  busy,  helping  the  younger  Religious 
with  their  studies,  and  making  out  examination 
papers  for  the  classes.  In  fact,  it  seemed  as  if 
she  never  lost  a  moment  of  time.  Many  of  her 
pupils  can  bear  witness  to  her  devotion  to  them 
while  under  her  care,  as  well  as  to  her  unflag- 
ging interest  in  their  welfare,  long  years  after 
they  had  left  the  convent. 

The  Indian  Province  of  the  Institute  of  Mary 
owes  her  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  un- 
ceasing labors.  May  she  enjoy  in  the  Eternal 
Mansions  the  reward  promised  to  "those  who. 
instruct  others  unto  justice." 

Sister  Alphonsa  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1821, 
entered  Loreto  Abbey,  Rathfarnham,  in  1843, 
and  came  to  India,  as  a  novice,  with  the  second 
party  of  Loreto  Nuns,  in  1844.  She  was  pro- 
fessed by  the  late  Archbishop  Carew.  Needless 
to  say,  she  witnessed  many  changes  during  her 
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long  life  of  eighty-nine  years,  as  generation  after 
generation  of  the  children  passed  out  of  the 
house.  She  remembered  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  St.  Thomas's  Church — and  had 
vivid  recollections  of  the  anxiety  and  scare 
caused  by  the  Great  Indian  Mutiny,  in  1857. 

For  forty  years  she  was  portress  at  Loreto 
House,  and,  in  this  capacity,  she  quietly  effected 
much  good  by  her  words  of  advice,  her  modesty, 
and  exactitude  to  duty.  The  late  Father  Shea, 
in  his  last  edition  of  the  Indo-European  Corres- 
pondence, called  her  the  "venerable  custodian  of 
the  gate."  It- speaks  well  for  the  health  of  Cal- 
cutta that  she  spent  sixty-seven  years  in  Loreto 
House,  without  once  visiting  the  Hills.  Hers 
was  the  hidden  life  of  Nazareth,  yet  it  was  rich 
in  virtue,  and  she  won  for  herself  the  love  and 
esteem  of  her  Sisters. 

In  the  words  of  one  who  knew  her  well  and 
could  speak  with  authority,  it  may  be  said  of 
Sister  Alphonsa  that  she  was  one  of  God's 
chosen  souls.  Her  spirit  of  faith  burned  bright- 
er as  the  years  advanced,  her  union  with  God 
deepened,  and,  like  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
she  longed  "to  be  dissolved  and  be  with  Christ." 

JLilacfi, 

When  the  lilac  blooms  again 
Wake  the  memories  that  have  lain 
Sleeping  only,  never  slain, 

Then  the  garden  places  throng 
With  the  footsteps  vanished  long — 
Youth's  clear  laughter,  childhood's  song; 

Thoughts  that  answered  swift  our  own. 
Voices  in  whose  tender  tone 
Harsher  note  was  never  known. 

All  our  unforgotten,  dear 
Shades  of  many  a  priceless  year 
Down  the  quiet  paths  draw  near. 

Oh,  the  garden,  loved  of  old — 
How  its  memories  manifold 
Wake  when  lilac  buds  unfold. 

Elizabeth  Macdonald. 


Qpusicale  at  JLottto  Content.  '^Toronto. 

/f^NE  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of  the 
^^  term  was  the  concert  of  February  the 
second.  An  attractive  programme  was 
presented. 

Miss  Jeannette  Matthews  and  Miss  Olive  Daly 
sang  Mendelssohn's  duet,  "I  Would  That  My 
Love."  Miss  Angileen  Gifford  won  great  ap- 
plause by  her  exquisite  rendering  of  Amy  Wood- 
ford Finden's  charming  "When  The  Almond 
Blossoms  Fall,"  taken  from  her  Japanese  Song 
Cycle. 

Edward  MacDowell's  melancholy  strains 
broke  the  spell  of  Japanese  cheerfulness,  which 
seemed  to  have  held  the  audience.  The  "Sea 
Pieces"  of  that  gifted,  ill-fated  composer,  de- 
scribe moods  various  like  the  subject  they  por- 
tray (a)  "From  a  Wandering  Iceberg"  and  its 
contrast  (b)  "A  Song." 

Miss  Olive  Daly  sang  "I  Love  You  Truly,"  by 
J.  Bond.  Miss  Ruth  Fries,  who  is  studying  sing- 
ing in  Toronto,  gave  promise  of  a  future  by  her 
capable  rendering  of  Woodford  Finden's  "In- 
dian Love  Lyrics."  Gerald  Lane's  "Carmen- 
cita,"  her  second  song,  with  its  Spanish  atmos- 
phere, came  pleasantly  after  the  sad  loneliness 
of  the  Love  Lyrics. 

Miss  A.  Gifford,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  W.  O.  For- 
syth, won  great  applause  by  her  playing  of 
Schiitt's  "Ruisseau,"  and  "Romance,"  by  Si- 
belius; both  finish  and  a  graceful  touch  height- 
ened the  individual  charm  of  the  two  selections. 
Miss  J.  Matthews  won  all  hearts  by  Pelissier's 
"Awake"  and  a  little  song,  "I  Sometimes  Won- 
-der,"  taken  from  the  Japanese  Cycle  of  Wood- 
ford Finden.  The  same  song  was  begged  for 
an  encore.  Ask  the  owner  of  a  dimple  why  it 
took  so. 

Miss  Ruth  Fries  played  Rachmaninoff's  Pre- 
lude in  C  minor  and  gave  an  unusually  artistic 
interpretation  of  a  well-known  piece.  A  Hun- 
garian Dance,  No.  8,  by  Brahms,  arranged  as 
duet,  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  even- 
ing, its  haunting  melody  and  swinging  rhythm 
evoking  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  final  chorus  was  Tosti's  "Beauty's  Eyes," 
admirably  sung  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
evening's  soloists.  Pauline. 

If  intellectuality  is  unsympathetic,  it  is  of 
questionable  benefit  to  humanity. 
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HE  rocks,  the  ravines,  and  the  torrents, 
which  Scott  exhibits,  are  not  the  im- 
perfect sketches  of  a  hurried  traveller, 
but  the  finished  studies  of  a  resident  artist,  de- 
liberately drawn  from  different  points  of  view ; 
each  has  its  true  shape  and  position ;  it  is  a  por- 
trait; it  has  its  name  by  which  the  spectator  is 
invited  to  examine  the  exactness  of  the  resem- 
blance. The  figures  which  are  combined  with 
the  landscape  are  painted  with  the  same  fidelity. 


But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 

Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 

The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 

Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 

And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne, 

Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn." 

When  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  gild 
the  mountain  tops.  Lord  Moray's  train  is  eager 
to  begin  the  chase.  As  hounds  and  hunters 
sweep  through  glen  and  wood,  past  "cavern,  cliff 
and  linn,"  over  "mountain,  meadow  and  moor," 


Like  those  of  Salvator  Rosa,  they  are  perfectly 
appropriate  to'  the  spot  on  which  they  stand. 
The  boldness  of  feature,  the  lightness  and  com- 
pactness of  form,  the  wildness  of  air,  and  the 
careless  ease  of  attitude  of  these  mountaineers, 
are  as  congenial  to  their  native  Highlands,  as  the 
birch  and  the  pine  which  darken  their  glens,  the 
sedge  which  fringes  their  lakes,  or  the  heath 
which  waves  over  their  moors." 

"The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill. 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade; 


the  poet,  with  true  artistic  skill,  flashes  before  us 
exquisite  glimpses  of  the  picturesque  Highlands. 
But  our  interest  follows  the  noble  stag,  as  "with 
flying  foot,  he  spurns  the  heath,"  swims  the  river 
and  struggles  up  the  mountainside.  We  are 
not  sorry  to  see  the  hunters,  one  by  one,  aban- 
doning the  pursuit ;  our  interest  is  intense  when 
the  last  horseman,  "already  glorying  in  the  prize, 
measures  his  antlers  with  his  eyes,"  and  we  re- 
joice when,  "dashing  down  a  darksome  glen," 
the  deer  seeks  refuge  "in  the  deep  Trosach's 
wildest  nook." 

Just  at  this  moment  our  attention  turns  to  the 
solitary  hunter,  whose  horse,  exhausted  by  the 
terrible   strain,   stumbles   and   falls.     Our   sym- 
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pathies  are  with  the  man,  when  we  see  him  griev- 
ing o'er  his  steed  as  over  a  friend  and  com- 
panion. 

"Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray !" 

Then  he  blows  his  horn,  and  as  the  tired,  disap- 
pointed hounds  limp  back  to  him,  he  loses  him- 
self in  admiration  of  the  beauties  which  Nature 
has  scattered  so  lavishly  in  this  place.  From 
the  dark  ravine  he  looks  up  to  the  rugged  tops 
of  the  mountains  bathed  in  the  glory  of  sunset. 
Not  one  beautiful  detail  of  form  or  color  escapes 
his  appreciative  eye,  but,  as  the  hour  is  late,  he 
must  find  his  companions  or  seek  shelter  for  the 
night.  With  difficulty  he  climbs  the  steep  preci- 
pice, until  he  reaches  the  summit, 

"Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 
One  burnish'd  sheet  of  living  gold, 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll'd." 

In  rapturous  amazement,  the  stranger  gazes  on 
lake  and  islands  with  their  beautiful  background 
of  mountains ;  in  imagination  he  peoples  each 
vale  and  meadow,  remembering  as  he  does  so, 
that  his  predicament  would  not  be  so  dangerous, 
if  he  could  see  in  the  distance  the  gray  towers 
of  a  convent.  Although  he  knows  that  his  bugle 
note  may  possibly  summon  Highland  plunderers, 
he,  nevertheless,  blows  it  again,  determining,  if 
need  be,  to  make  use  of  his  falchion. 

Suddenly,  a  little  skiff  guided  by  a  maiden, 
pushes  out  from  shore.  The  stranger,  unob- 
served, watches  her.  She  is  of  surpassing  beauty 
and  grace,  and  both  her  dress  and  bearing  give 
evidence  that  she  is  no  ordinary  mountain  maid. 
After  listening  for  some  moments,  she  calls 
"Father."  Receiving  no  answer,  she  again  cries, 
"Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast?"  This  time  the 
stranger  steps  forward  and  explains  that  he  has 
lost  his  way.  Startled  for  the  moment,  the 
maiden  is  reassured  as  she  looks  again  at  his 
manly  face.  He  is  of  middle  age,  well-built, 
gracious,  and  has  the  air  of  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  authority.  She  has  heard  of  him  before, 
and  tells  him  simply  that  he  is  expected  and 
that  they  have  prepared  for  his  reception. 
Thinking  that  she  mistakes  him  for  some  one 
else,  he  assures  her  that  it  is  by  accident  he  is 
here,  that  he  never  before  saw  these  mountains, 

"Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairyland!" 


She  is  not  surprised  to  hear  this,  and  she  tells 
him  of  old  Allan-bane's  prophecy — how  he  bade 
them  prepare  for  a  guest  of  high  degree  and  how 
accurately  he  described  his  adventures  and  even 
his  suit  of  Lincoln  green.  Amused  by  this  in- 
formation, the  stranger  asks  permission  to  row 
her  fairy  frigate  across  to  the  island.  Having 
arrived  there,  she  leads  him  to  the  rustic  lodge 
which  she  calls  home,  and,  in  playful  reference 
to  his  having  called  her  a  fairy,  she  says, 

"On  heaven,  and  on  thy  lady  call, 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall !" 

With  much  gallantry  he  replies, 

"My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be. 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thee." 

But  just  as  he  enters  the  lodge,  the  angry  clash 
of  steel  is  heard,  and  instinctively  his  hand  seeks 
his  sword.  He  is  ashamed  of  his  momentary 
alarm,  however,  when  he  sees  that  it  is  merely  a 
sword  that  has  fallen  from  its  resting-place  over 
the  door.  As  he  picks  it  up,  he  remarks  that  he 
never  knew  but  one  man  who  could  wield  such 
a  weapon.  Ellen  answers  that  it  is  her  father's 
brand,  and  that  he  handles  as  easily  as  she  would 
a  hazel  wand.  While  the  hunter  is  noticing  the 
strange  decorations  which  indicate  that  the 
owners  are  persons  of  taste,  devoted  to  war  and 
the  chase,  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  comes  to 
greet  him.  It  is  evident  from  her  graceful 
speech  and  manner  that  she  has  known  the  life 
of  courts  and  cities.  The  stranger  tells  her  that 
he  is  James  Fitz-Janes,  the  Knight  of  Snow- 
doun,  and  then  tries  to  learn  indirectly  who  are 
his  hostesses.  But,  although  they  entertain  him 
graciously  and  hospitably,  they  allow  no  word  to 
escape  which  would  betray  their  identity.  Never- 
theless, Fitz-James  seems  to  have  his  suspicions, 
for,  after  he  retires,  his  dreams  are  so  troubled 
that  he  rises  again,  and  going  out  into  the  moon- 
light, strives  to  calm  himself. 

"Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race? 
Can  I  not  mountain  maiden  spy. 
But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye? 
Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand. 
But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand? 
Can  I  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream. 
But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme? 
I'll  dream  no  more — by  manly  mind 
Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resigned. 
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My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 

I'll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 

His  midnight  orisons  he  told, 

A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold. 

Consigned  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes. 

And  sunk  in  undisturbed  repose; 

Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crew, 

And  morning  dawned  on  Benvenue. 

Marjorie  Vrooman. 

As  Fitz-James  was  leaving  the  island,  next 
morning,  he  turned  again  and  again  to  wave 
adieu  to  Ellen  as  she  sat  beside  the  old  harper, 
who,  with  true  hospitality,  was  speeding  the 
parting  guest  with  song.  It  pleased  Ellen  to  note 
how  the  stranger  lingered,  and,  as  she  made  a 
gesture  of  farewell,  she  blushed  with  pleasure. 
Immediately,  however,  her  conscience  rdauked 
her,  and  she  remembered  that  Malcolm  Graeme 
would  not  thus  have  strained  his  eye  to  mark 
any  step  but  hers. 

Then,  turning  to  the  old  minstrel,  she  bade 
him  sing  the  glory  of  the  Graeme.  Three  times 
he  tried  to  obey  her,  but  each  time  the  strain  died 
away  in  a  funeral  dirge.  Allan  was  overcome 
with  melancholy  and  told  her  that  his  harp  had 
acted  thus  the  night  before  her  mother's  death, 
and  again  when  the  Douglasses  were  exiled. 
After  declaring  that  if  it  again  foretold  disaster 
to  that  dear  race,  its  chords  should  never  sound 
again,  he  gave  way  to  fond  regrets  that  Ellen 
was  not  in  Scotland's  court,  "her  birth-right 
place."  Ellen,  who  loved  her  mountain  home, 
playfully  told  him  that  she  had  everything  her 
heart  could  desire,  and  as  for  lovers — even  Sir 
Roderick,  at  her  request,  would  "delay  a  Lennox 
foray — for  a  day."  The  bard  reproved  her 
levity  and  warned  her  that  she  had  chosen  a 
dangerous  subject  for  jest.  He  reminded  her  of 
the  gratitude  she  owed  to  Roderick's  mother,  the 
Lady  Margaret,  and  to  Roderick  himself,  who 
dared  to  shelter  the  Douglas ;  moreover,  he  told 
her  that  Roderick  looked  for  his  guerdon  in  her 
hand.  Indignantly,  Ellen  replied  that  she  knew 
her  debts  to  Roderick's  house ;  she  knew,  too, 
that  Roderick  was  brave,  but  she  feared  and 
shrank  from  him  even  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
now  she  would  not  hear  of  his  being  mentioned 
as  a  suitor. 

To  change  the  subject,  she  asked  Allan-bane 


what  he  thought  of  their  guest,  Fitz-James.  The 
old  harper  in  his  melancholy  strain  replied  that 
it  was  an  evil  day  that  brought  him  to  the  island ; 
he  reminded  her  of  how  her  father's  sword  had 
fallen,  and  declared  that  it  gave  warning  of  a 
secret  foe.  If  he  were  neither  foe  nor  spy,  in 
any  case  his  coming  would  rouse  the  jealousy 
of  Roderick.  Ellen  tossed  her  head  at  this,  but 
Allan  bade  her  remember  how  angry  Roderick 
was  on  the  May-day  when  she  danced  with  Mal- 
colm Graeme. 


Ellen's  Isle. 

Just  then.  Lady  Margaret  called  Ellen  to  join 
the  other  women  in  welcoming  Roderick,  whose 
boat  was  just  returning.  Reluctantly,  Ellen  rose 
to  obey  her,  but  in  the  distance  she  saw  her 
father  approaching,  and  eagerly  she  ran  to  meet 
him. 

"Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven : 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head." 
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The  meeting  between  Douglas  and  his  daugh- 
ter was  tender,  and  Ellen,  as  she  clung  to  him, 
did  not  notice  that  he  had  a  companion,  until 
her  father  presented  Malcolm  Graeme.  Malcolm 
was  a  tall,  graceful  youth  who  had  already  given 
such  proofs  of  his  strength  and  skill  that  many 
believed  that  his  fame  would  soon  surpass  that 
of  Roderick  Dhu. 

Roderick  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  although 
he  reddened  at  sight  of  his  rival,  he  did  not  fail 
in  any  respect  to  play  the  courteous  host.  To- 
wards noon  a  messenger  arrived,  whose  news 
was  evidently  not  pleasing  to  Roderick.  How- 
ever, he  said  nothing  till  after  the  banquet. 
Then  he  told  them  that  the  king  was  advancing 
with  an  army,  and  that  Douglas'  retreat  had 
been  discovered. 

Immediately,  Douglas  suggested  that  he  and 
Ellen  would  seek  shelter  elsewhere.  Roderick 
would  not  hear  of  this,  but  instead,  proposed 
the  plan  so  dear  to  his  heart.  Douglas  should 
give  him  the  hand  of  Ellen,  make  common  cause 
with  him,  and  together  they  could  defy  King 
James.  As  Douglas  glanced  at  his  daughter's 
face,  he  read  there  the  anguish  of  doubt  and 
terror,  and  instantly  he  replied : 

"My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride; 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be — forgive  her,  Chief, 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relief. 
Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear." 

In  his  disappointment  and  rage,  Roderick 
strode  up  and  down  the  hall,  vainly  striving  to 
control  himself.  The  scene  became  too  painful 
for  Ellen,  and,  as  she  rose  to  depart,  Malcolm  ac- 
companied her  to  the  door.  This  was  more  than 
Roderick  could  bear.  With  a  cry  of  rage  he 
seized  Graeme — the  latter  grappled  with  him, 
and  the  two  would  have  fought,  had  not  Doug- 
las interfered.  Then  Roderick  assumed  a  scorn- 
ful tone.  Addressing  Malcolm  as  a  spy,  he  bade 
him  return  to  James  Stuart  and  tell  him  all  he 
had  learned  of  their  stronghold.  He  offered 
him  shelter  for  the  night  and  a  guide  on  his  de- 
parture, both  of  which  Malcolm  loftily  refused. 
He  told  him  to  fear  nothing  for  his  home,  which 
had  been  blessed  by  the  presence  of  an  angel. 
Without  further  parley,  Malcolm  withdrew.  By 
order  of  Douglas,  Allan-bane  followed  him  to 


the  strand.  As  he  prepared  to  swim  across,  Mal- 
colm bade  the  minstrel  farewell,  and  assured 
him  that,  if  there  was  still  one  faithful  Graeme, 
the  Douglas  should  not  long  remain  in  mountain 
cell.  Then,  as  he  plunged  into  the  tide,  he  called 
out  defiantly, 

"Tell  Roderick  Dhu,  I  owed  him  nought, 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat. 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain-side." 

Helen  McCarney. 

^^e  ^at|)erins. 

Loch  Katrine  presented  a  very  charming  and 
peaceful  scene  next  morning.  No  breeze  dis- 
turbed the  calm  of  the  lake,  and  even  the  birds 
with  their  melodious  songs  seemed  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  the  rising  sun.  But  Roderick's 
thoughts  were  far  from  peaceful.  The  event  of 
the  previous  night  had  aroused  his  fiercest  pas- 
sions, and,  sword  in  hand,  he  strode  up  and  down 
the  beach,  impatient  for  the  moment  to  come, 
when  he  could  lead  his  brave  warriors  against 
the  Lowlanders. 

The  people  had  collected  a  heap  of  withered 
boughs,  and  a  young  goat  pierced  by  Roderick's 
blade,  had  been  laid  before  the  fire.  Brian  the 
hermit  then  made  a  small  cross,  and,  dropping 
ii  in  the  blood  of  the  goat,  held  it  on  high  and 
said: 

"Woe  to  the  clansman  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  ^rew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low! 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain's  trust. 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust. 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust, 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe." 

And  the  vassals  answered :  "Woe  to  the  traitor, 
woe !"  All  seemed  to  take  up  the  cry  and  curse 
him  who  should  not  obey  it,  but  Roderick  took 
the  symbol  from  Brian  and  gave  it  to  his  entrust- 
ed henchman  and  said : 

Speed,  MaHse,  speed! 

The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead; 

Speed,  Malise,  speed. 

Malise  was  filled  with  eagerness,  and  he 
hardly  waited  for  the  boat  to  touch  the  other 
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side  before  he  was  speeding  on  his  way  across 
brooks,  swamps  and  glens.  He  showed  the  fiery 
cross  to  all  he  met  and  told  them  the  meeting- 
place.  Then  he  continued  his  wild  course  until 
he  came  in  sight  of  Duncraggon's  home,  the 
place  of  his  destination.  But  as  he  approached 
he  heard  the  dismal  wailing  of  the  Coronach. 
He  rushed  into  the  hall  and  there  on  a  lowly 
bier  saw  Duncan,  his  grief-stricken  widow  bend- 
ing over  him  and  his  son  standing  mournfully 
by.    Malise  holds  the  bloody  cross  up. 

"The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead; 
Speed  forth  the  signal;   clansman,  speed!" 

At  these  words,  Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan, 
sprang  forth,  and  seizing  the  crosslet,  pressed 
one  fond  kiss  to  his  mother's  lips,  and,  taking  a 
last  look  at  the  bier,  vanished  from  the  room. 

Young  Angus  knew  no  rest  or  pause  until  he 
reached  the  bridge  leading  to  St.  Bride's  Chapel. 
No  boat  was  there,  but  the  undaunted,  lad 
plunged  into  the  swollen  stream.  Twice  he  lost 
his  footing  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  brave 
its  angry  waters,  but  clasping  the  crosslet  firmly, 
he  managed  to  reach,  at  last,  the  opposite  shore. 

Norman,  heir  of  Armandale,  "was  just  coming 
out  of  the  chapel  with  his  fair  young  bride,  and 
here  Angus  met  them. 

"The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal ;    Norman,  speed !" 

Norman  was  loath  to  leave  his  lovely  bride,  but 
Clan-Alpine's  cause  was  in  his  trust  and  he 
uiust  go.  He  laid  aside  his  plaid  instantly,  and 
not  daring  to  trust  himself  a  moment  longer,  he. 
dashed  away.  The  signal  having  been  passed 
about  from  place  to  place,  hundreds  of  brave 
warriors  assembled  at  the  place  appointed  by 
Roderick.  He  had  sent  scouts  to  view  the  fron- 
tier of  Monteith,  while  he  with  a  few  men  went 
to  view  the  passes  of  Achray. 

In  the  meantime  Douglas  had  taken  Ellen  for 
safe  retreat  to  Goblin's  cave  near  Benvenue,  and 
Roderick  passing  there  on  his  way  to  Achray 
lingered  a  long  time  by  the  hill  near  Douglas's 
abode.  Only  that  morning  he  had  sworn  to 
drown  his  love  for  Ellen  in  war,  and  think  of  her 
no  more.  Still  he  hovered  around  the  hill,  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  her  voice,  since  he  could  not 
see  her.  While  he  listened,  on  the  evening 
breeze  was  borne  to  him  the  sweet  strains  of 


Allan-bane's  harp,  and  he  heard  a  voice,  which 
he  recognized  as  Ellen's,  singing  the  Ave  Maria : 

Ave  Maria!    Maiden  mild! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer! 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care. 

Though  banished,  outcast,  and  reviled — 
Maiden !   hear  a  maiden's  prayer ; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child! 
Ave  Maria! 

Roderick  still  remained  motionless,  until  his 
page  reminded  him  how  late  it  was. 

"It  is  the  last  time — 'tis  the  last," 
He  muttered  thrice — "the  last  time  e'er, 
That  angel  voice  shall  Roderick  hear!" 

Then  he  sprang  into  the  boat  and  was  im- 
mediately rowed  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
lake  to  Lanrick  meade,  where  his  men  awaited 
him.  On  his  arrival  they  all  sprang  up  to  wel- 
come him,  and,  after  cheering  him  loudly  and 
heartily,  three  times,  retired  for  the  night. 

Isabel  Elliott. 


®!)c  JPropJ)ecp, 

Norman  had  been  left  as  a  sentinel  while  the 
clansmen  slept,  and  as  he  watched  he  was  joined 
by  Malise,  who  had  just  returned  with  news  of 
the  enemy.  As  they  sped  to  the  place  where 
Roderick  rested  apart,  Norman  gave  an  account 
of  the  augury  tried  by  Brian  the  hermit  to  fore- 
tell the  outcome  of  the  war.  A  milk-white  bull 
had  been  slain  and  his  reeking  hide  stretched 
beside  the  cataract  while  Brian  waited  beside  it, 
close  to  the  roar  and  spray  of  the  stream,  await- 
ing a  prophetic  revelation.  The  two  henchmen 
joined  Roderick  and  the  hermit,  who  were  con- 
versing upon  the  outcome  of  the  augury.  Brian 
told  the  Chieftain  that,  as  he  waited,  the  words, 

"Which  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life. 
That  party  conquers  in  the  strife." 

were  burned  in  characters  of  living  flame  upon 
his  soul.  Roderick  immediately  thought  of  the 
spy  who  had  been  seen  in  the  mountains,  and  he 
thereupon  resolved  that  this  man  should  die,  to 
fulfil  the  augury.  Malise  then  delivered  his 
news — that  the  foe  was  ready  for  war  and  only 
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awaited  the  command  of  the  King.  This  was 
welcome,  indeed,  to  Roderick. 

The  Douglas,  in  the  meantime,  had  gone,  leav- 
ing Ellen  in  the  trust  of  the  old  minstrel,  who 
tried  in  vain  to  cheer  her  hopes  of  her  father's 
return.  For  this  purpose  he  sang  her  a  ballad, 
and  just  as  it  was  finished,  a  stranger  climbed 
up  the  glade.  As  he  approached  nearer  he  was 
recognized  as  their  recent  guest,  James  Fitz- 
James,  who  had  returned  to  the  mountains  with 
his  former  guide,  and  had  head  nothing  of  war 
or  danger.  When  Ellen  saw  him  she  was  dis- 
tressed and  asked  him  what  evil  chance  brought 
him  back  at  such  a  time.  Seeing  that  he  was 
unconscious  of  his  danger,  she  sent  Allan-bane 
to  learn  of  Murdock  what  his  purpose  was  and 
to  conjure  him  to  conduct  Fitz- James  in  safety 
from  the  place.  Fitz-James,  profiting  by  this 
opportunity,  declared  at  once  the  object  of  his 
visit. 

*T  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild. 
Where  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled ; 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war." 

Ellen  reproached  her  vanity  for  having  lured 
the  knight  into  this  danger,  and  told  him,  with- 
out delay,  that  his  suit  was  impossible,  as  her 
father  was  an  outlaw.  Seeing  that  he  intended 
to  urge  his  cause  further,  and  knowing  that 
there  wa  sno  time  to  lose,  she  added  quickly : 

"Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth — 
If  yet  he  is ! — exposed  for  me 
And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 
Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart; 
Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart!" 

Fitz-James,  recognizing  her  sincerity,  accepted 
this  answer  as  final  and  turned  to  depart.  Be- 
fore leaving,  however,  he  placed  on  her  finger  a 
ring,  which  the  king  had  once  given  to  him  in 
gratitude  for  having  saved  his  life.  The  mon- 
arch told  Fitz-James  that,  whenever  he  should 
present  that  ring,  he  might  claim  any  recompense. 
Fitz-James  in  giving  it  to  Ellen  told  her  to  re- 
deem the  monarch's  pledge.  Having  kissed  her 
hand  in  farewell,  he  resumed  his  road,  still  at- 
tended by  Murdock,  who  began  to  rouse  his  sus- 
picions. As  the  path  reached  an  abrupt  turn, 
they  beheld  high  upon  a  precipice  the  wasted 
form  of  a  woman  in  odd  attire,  who  acted  like  a 
maniac.     Murdock,  when    questioned,    told    the 


knight  that  she  was  Blanche  of  Devan,  a  crazed 
Lowland  maid  who  lost  her  mind  on  her  wed- 
ding morning,  when  her  bridegroom  was  slain 
by  Roderick  Dhu.  He  then  raised  his  bow  to 
shoot  her,  but  was  prevented  by  Fitz-James. 
Blanche  then  sang  a  wild  song,  in  which  she 
hinted  to  her  champion  of  his  danger.  The 
knight  turned  to  Murdock  and  commanded  him 
to  disclose  his  treachery,  but  the  guide  fled, 
drawing  his  bow  in  his  flight.  The  arrow  grazed 
Fitz-James  and  pierced  the  breast  of  Blanche 
of  Devan.  The  avenger  closely  followed,  and 
soon  the  murderer  was  pierced  with  a  deadly 
thrust. 

Returning  to  the  maid,  Fitz-James  found  her 
dying,  but  she  had  sufficient  strength  to  tell  her 
sad  story,  having  regained  her  reason.  After 
she  had  expired,  the  knight  swore  that  he  would 
avenge  the  death  of  her  bridegroom. 

He  then  continued  his  way,  toiling  along  cliffs 
and  through  copse  until  nightfall,  and  as  he 
turned  the  sharp  point  of  a  huge  rock,  he  came 
upon  a  camp-fire,  beside  which  a  mountaineer 
was  seated.  The  man  sprang  up  when  he  saw 
the  Saxon  and  demanded  his  name  and  purpose. 
Fitz-James  answered  that  he  was  a  stranger, 
lost  in  the  Highlands,  who  needed  rest,  food  and 
a  guide.  When  asked  by  the  mountaineer  if  he 
was  a  friend  of  Roderick  Dhu,  he  announced 
boldly  that  he  was  his  foe.  However,  the  sol- 
dier invited  him  to  partake  of  his  cheer,  and 
tended  him  like  a  welcome  guest.  Then  he  told 
Fitz-James  that,  as  a  clansman  of  Roderick's,  it 
was  his  duty  to  avenge  a  word  spoken  against 
his  Chieftain,  but,  that  he  would  honor  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  and,  in  the  morning,  guide  him  as 
far  as  Coilantogle's  ford,  after  which  the  knight 
would  have  to  take  care  of  himself. 

"And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side. 
Lay  peaceful  down,  like  brothers  tried, 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam, 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream." 

Florence  Bo  wen. 

^|)r  (Som&at. 

The  warriors  arose  early  the  following  morn- 
ing and  continued  their  course  towards  Coilan- 
togle's ford. 

The  guide  on  their  way  through  the  passes 
and  steep  descents  of  the  mountain,  questioned 
Fitz-James   as   to   his   strange   position — in   the 
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very  midst  of  the  Highlands— boldly  declaring 
himself  to  be  an  enemy  to  Roderick  Dhu,  and 
still  relying  only  on  his  sword  to  gain  his  safe 
retreat.  It  was  in  vain  he  urged— for  Fitz- 
James  had  no  intention  of  revealing  his  purposes 
to  this  mountain  stranger.  Still  he  did  not  fear 
to  express  his  opinion  and  boldly  declared  him 
to  be 

"The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan, 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight, 
With  ruffian  dagger  stabbed  a  knight." 

The  mountaineer — roused  by  the  accusation 
against  his  leader — at  once  explained  the  action 
— telling  of  the  haughty  words  and  blow  that 
had  preceded,  and  adding  that  Roderick  cared 
not  for  castle  or  sanctuary;  if  such  insults  were 
to  be  avenged.  Fitz-James  overlooking  this,  told 
of  the  lives  lost,  the  property  plundered,  and  the 
crimes  committed  by  this  same  outlaw.  Again, 
in  defence  of  Roderick,  the  guide  pictured  the 
dependence  of  the  highlanders — how  everything 
had  been  taken  from  them  but  their  swords,  and, 
therefore,  none  of  them  thought  anything  of 
gaining  their  sustenance  by  the  only  weapon 
they  were  allowed  to  retain.  Again  Fitz-James, 
to  convince  this  loyal  follower  of  his  Chief's  de- 
fects, speaks  of  his  path  being  waylaid,  his  life 
endangered  in  the  very  passes  of  a  free  country. 
To  this  charge  the  highlander  defiantly  replied 
that  he  had  been  but  rightly  suspected.  At  this 
point,  as  Fitz-James  saw  the  argument  was  be- 
coming useless,  he  undertook  to  change  the  al- 
ready unpleasant  topic  of  conversation,  but  not 
before  he  had  expressed  his  ardent  desire  to 
meet  the  rebel  face  to  face. 

"For  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady's  bower, 
Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour 
As  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band!" 

Instantly,  at  a  whistle  from  his  companion,  the 
very  woods  seemed  to  respond  to  his  call  and 
gave  birth  to  that  vast  horde  of  Clan  Alpine's 
warriors,  that  now  revealed  themselves  at  every 
crag  and  opening.  Fitz-James,  noticing  the 
glance  of  pride  which  his  guide  swept  over  this 
band,  turned  confounded  and  amazed,  to  him. 
To  the  questioning  glance  the  guide  replied — 

"How  say'st  thou  now? 
These  are  Clan  Alpine's  warriors  true; 
And,  Saxon — I  am  Roderick  Dhu!" 


Fitz-James  had  rightly  professed  great  bravery 
— such  a  revelation,  however,  for  the  moment 
overpowered  him,  and,  though  he  returned  the 
haughty  glance  of  the  Chief,  he  leaned  against 
a  mighty  rock  for  support  and,  still  shrinking 
from  such  strength  of  arms,  boldly  manned 
himself. 

"Come  one,  come  all !   this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

Roderick  Dhu  was  not  one  to  ignore  such  bra- 
very and  did  not  try  to  conceal  the  look  of  ad- 
miration he  now  bestowed  on  him.  Still  he 
hastened  to  reassure  him  of  his  safety,  and  now, 
with  one  sweep  of  his  arm,  dispersed  the  vast 
army  as  quickly  as  he  had  summoned  them. 

"The  wind's  last  breath  had  tossed  in  air 
Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair — 
The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side. 
Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide." 

Though  convinced  of  his  present  safety — at 
least — Fitz-James  followed  his  direction,  in  a  far 
different  attitude,  for  the  remaining  way,  casting 
suspicious  glances  on  every  clump  of  brush- 
wood and  starting  at  each  new  sound. 

Arriving,  at  length,  at  the  place  assigned,  Rod- 
erick Dhu  immediately  prepared  for  the  prom- 
ised duel.  But  Fitz-James,  now  knowing  with 
whom  he  was  to  fight  and  aware  that  his  archery 
would  soon  display  his  superiority,  urged  him  to 
seek  some  other  means  of  revenge.  But  Rod- 
erick Dhu,  incensed  by  the  insults  he  had  so 
lately  personally  received,  declared  that  the  mur- 
derous Chief — the  ruthless  man —  now  would 
display  his  vengeance. 

Being  still  urged  by  Fitz-James  to  abandon  his 
purpose,  he  explained  how  the  Saxon  cause  de- 
pended on  his  death,  telling  of  the  augury  that 
had  said, 

"Who  spills  the  foremost  fo^man's  life, 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife." 

Fitz-James  now  more  fully  convinced  of  the 
uselessness  of  the  fight,  told  of  the  guide  who 
lay  dead  beyond  the  steepy  way.  Enraged  at 
this,  Roderick  Dhu  insisted  and  soon  the  two 
were  locked  in  each  other's  grasp.  Though  the 
Chieftain  far  surpassed  Fitz-James  in  weight 
and  strength,  the  skilled  Saxon  was  more  than  a 
match  for  him,  as  was  soon  shown.  Roderick 
Dhu,  at  the  beginning  of  the  duel,  had  discarded 
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his  shield,  observing,  Fitz-James  did  not  possess 
one ;  but  soon  saw  his  mistake,  as  the  trusty 
blade  of  the  highlander  served  both  as  shield  and 
sword.  Twice  was  Fitz-James'  blade  successful, 
and,  finally,  Roderick  Dhu,  weakened  from  loss 
of  blood,  fell  to  the  ground,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  felt  himself  mastered.  As  the 
thought  of  defeat  surged  through  his  now  clouded 
brain,  superhuman  strength  renewed  his  fast- 
ebbing  life,  and,  springing  upon  his  assailant,  he 
would  have  instantly  struck  the  death-blow,  had 
not  the  temporary  strength  left  him,  and  he  sank 
to  the  earth  unconscious.  Dipping  the  lock  of 
Blanche's  hair  in  Roderick's  blood,  that  now 
poured  freely  from  his  fatal  wound,  Fitz-James 
exclaimed : 

"Poor  Blanche!  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid: 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live 
The  praise  that  Faith  and  valor  give." 

With  a  bugle  Fitz-James  summoned  his  attend- 
ants, and  ordering  skilful  care  to  be  given  to  the 
wounded  Chieftain  before  he  was  brought  to 
Stirling,  himself  rode  on  ahead  with  a  single  at- 
tendant. While  on  his  way,  he  perceived  a  form 
in  the  distance  going  towards  the  city,  and, 
though  they  were  some  distance  apart,  recog- 
nized the  Douglas.  Surprised,  he  hastened  for- 
ward to  be  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  outlaw. 

Meanwhile  Douglas  communed  with  himself 
as  he  trudged  on,  intent  upon  his  mission.  Con- 
fident that  it  was  on  his  account  the  war  was  to 
be  carried  on,  he  had  resolved  to  place  himself 
in  the  hands  of  the  King,  and,  by  thus  delivering 
himself,  to  prevent  the  coming  doom.  He  knew 
Ellen  was  safe,  and  nothing  now  remained  but 
his  submission.  As  he  neared  the  gates,  he  ob- 
served the  city  was  in  festive  attire,  and  then 
remembered  it  was  the  day  for  the  yearly  sports, 
in  which  all  were  allowed  to  try  their  skill.  De- 
ciding to  indulge  this  last  fancy,  and,  as  in  the 
years  gone  by,  he  had  particularly  figured  on 
this  day,  he  entered  his  name  on  the  lists. 

In  each  test  he  proved  himself  the  Douglas 
of  yore  and  soon  all  were  looking  with  admira- 
tion on  the  stately  form— all  but  the  King — who 
refused  any  glance  of  recognition.  At  length,  a 
stag  was  loosed  for  the  pursuit  of  two  favorite 
hounds.  Lufra,  the  hound  of  Douglas,  which 
had  followed  him  from  the  mountains,  unable  to 
resist  the  sport,  leaped  from  his  master's  side 


and  soon  overtook  them  all,  proudly  bearing 
down  his  prize.  Indignant  at  the  intrusion,  the 
keeper  struck  the  victorious  beast  a  swift  lash. 
Douglas,  who  had  borne  the  King's  coldness  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  crowd,  could  endure  no 
more.  Besides,  Lufra  had  been  Ellen's  play- 
mate. He  pushed  forward  and  struck  the 
offender  a  blow  that  knocked  him  senseless. 
Tumult  at  once  followed — the  throng  sympathiz- 
ing with  Douglas,  whom  they  now  recognized. 
In  the  confusion,  however,  Douglas  was  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  in  chains  to  the  castle.  On 
the  way  he  tried  to  quiet  the  throng,  declaring 
he  had  willingly  delivered  himself  to  the  King. 
Finally,  satisfying  them,  the  uproar  changed  to  a 
low  wailing,  that  followed  him  to  the  place  of 
confineirent. 

The  King  grieved  at  this  display  of  fickleness 
in  the  people,  and,  struck  by  the  manner  of 
Douglas,  ordered  the  games  to  be  postponed,  and 
himself  retired  to  a  night  of  disturbed  slumbers. 

Madeleine  M.acMahon. 


^^e  ^uaiti>room. 

At  daybreak,  the  guard-room  of  Stirling  Castle 
showed  signs  of  the  night's  revelry  and  some 
few  soldiers  were  still  carousing  when  Bertram 
of  Ghent  arrived  with  Ellen  and  Allan-bane. 
Notwithstanding  Bertram's  explanation  that  he 
had  conducted  them  hither  by  order  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  be  obliged  to 
defend  them  with  his  sword,  had  not  Ellen  made 
a  brave  appeal  to  the  chivalry  of  the  soldiers. 
When  she  told  them  that  she  was  an  exile's 
daughter,  all  were  ready  to  serve  her,  and  when 
she  presented  the  signet-ring  the  captain  took  it 
with  great  respect  and  conducted  her  to  a  suit- 
able apartment,  where  she  might  rest  until  the 
King  could  grant  her  audience. 

In  the  meantime,  Allan-bane  asked  John  of 
Brent  to  take  him  to  his  master.  The  latter, 
thinking  he  meant  Roderick  Dhu,  led  him  to  the 
room  where  the  fierce  Chieftain  lay  dying.  As 
soon  as  Roderick  recognized  the  minstrel,  he 
asked  for  Ellen,  his  mother,  his  clan  and  the 
Douglas.  Then,  impatient  to  hear  an  account 
of  the  battle,  he  bade  Allan  sing  it  for  him. 
With  marvellous  skill  Allan  described  it  all, 
until,  as  he  neared  the  end.  he  noticed  that  Rod- 
erick's   face    was    fixed    in    death.      Then    he 
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changed  his  lay  and  poured  forth  a  wailing  for 
the  dead. 

"Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage ! 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage, 
The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain! 
And,  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain. 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine. 
And  mix  her  woe  and  tears  with  mine. 
To  wail  Clan-Alpine's  honor'd  Pine." 

Ellen,  meanwhile,  was  awaiting  the  messenger 
who  was  to  conduct  her  to  the  King.  Her  wan- 
dering thoughts  had  strayed  back  to  her  Highland 
home,  when,  suddenly,  her  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  the  voice  of  a  captive  who  was  singing 
in  the  turret  above  her.  It  was  Malcolm — and 
he  sang  of  her !  She  had  not  time  to  brush  aside 
the  starting  tear  when  James  Fitz-James  entered 
and  graciously  offered  to  escort  her  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King.  She  was  glad  to  see  him  and 
clung  to  him  as  to  a  brother,  as  he  led  her 
through  gay  halls  and  rich  corridors  to  the 
throne-room.  At  first  she  was  dazzled  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  scene  that  met  her  eye,  and  then 
timidly  she  glanced  around  to  find  the  King. 

"She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed, 
Then  turn'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare;  and,  in  the  room, 
'    Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent; 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent; 
Midst  furs,  and  silks,  and  jewels'  sheen, 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring. ' 
And  Snowdoun's  knight  is  Scotland's  King!" 

Instantly,  poor  Ellen  fell  on  her  knees,  and, 
with  suppliant  look,  presented  the  ring.  Gently 
the  King  raised  her,  and,  to  reassure  her,  gravely 
kissed  her  brow.  He  bade  her  ask  nothing  for 
Douglas,  as  he  and  the  King  were  already  recon- 
ciled. To  convince  her,  he  called  the  Douglas 
forward,  and  Ellen  would  have  yielded  to  her 
tender  affection,  had  not  the  King  reminded  her 
that  she  had  not  yet  made  her  request.  Although 
she  would  fain  have  craved  pardon  for  Malcolm 
Graeme,  yet  she  felt  that  her  generous  friend, 
knowing  her  secret,  was  already  inclined  to  be 


lenient  to  her  lover,  so  she  asked  grace  for  Rod- 
erick Dhu.  Then  the  King  told  her  that  the 
brave  Chieftain  had  already  passed  before  the 
King  of  Kings,  and,  although  he  would  gladly 
have  granted  this  request,  it  was  not  now  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  He  asked  her  if  she  had  no 
other  captive  friend  to  save.  Ellen  blushed  but 
could  not  bring  herself  to  utter  that  dearest 
name,  and,  turning,  she  placed  the  ring  in  her 
father's  hand.  King  James  told  her  that  the 
pledge  had  now  lost  its  force,  and,  calling  forth 
the  Graeme,  he  told  him  that,  since  no  one  had 
pleaded  his  cause,  he  must  condemn  him  to  "fet- 
ters and  warder." 

"His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung. 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung. 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand." 

Kathleen  O'Gorman. 


tlTde  Cable  Eound. 

H  GREAT  deal  of  the  traditional  nervous- 
ness left  me  at  the  sight  of  the  table 
round.  For  who  could  be  nervous  long 
who  had  King  Arthur,  and  greater  than  King 
Arthur,  to  think  about,  and  the  table  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  was  after  King  Arthur's  heart, — 
large  and  ovally  round.  Twenty-three  great 
armchairs  enclosed  about  it,  and  upon  its  oak 
surface  were  twenty-three  silver  inkstands.  I 
counted  them,  wondering  much  which  of  these 
would  mark  my  papers  low.  O  Great  Professor, 
in  your  chair,  with  your  silver  inkstand,  have 
pity  on  pensive  prisoners  who  wait  and  wait 
for  returns  from  your  pen !  Do  you  not  know 
that  all  the  waters  in  the  circumfluous  ocean 
cannot  wash  away  the  disappointment  of  your 
heavy  word?  Or  have  you  forgotten  the  day- 
when  you,  too,  sat  at  this  round  table  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  writing  examinations?  If  I 
were  rich  I  would  sell  all  and  give  it  to  the  poor, 
and,  if  I  were  a  Professor,  I  would  be  tender- 
hearted. Your  sceptred  sway  shows  might  and 
majesty,  but,  oh,  the  steel  of  your  pen  seasons 
justice  pointedly. 

What  perplexity! — my  paper  settled.  I  took 
it  and  began  to  write  answers  rapidly.  Which 
answers  ?  I  assure  you,  there  was  an  alternative, 
for  behind  the  thin  partition  at  my  rear  came  the 
burly  voice  of  a  coacher. 
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"The  Medes  and  Persians!"  I  heard  him. 
His  voice  was  Hke  their  lances. 

"If  that  voice  disturbs?" — then  it  does  so  with 
a  violent  vengence — only  a  mental  reservation 
this. 

"Thank  you,  it  will  not  disturb  me." 

Will  not!  Hear,  O  Plotinus!  While  ears 
function  tympanic  purposes,  must  nerve  centres 
be  excited  by  that  voice.  Though  you  had  es- 
caped from  the  body,  you  would  not  have  es- 
caped from  this  voice,  O  Great  Plotinus!  Then 
how  will  it  fare  with  me  ?  Not  very  well,  I  know. 
Blessed  environment  of  difficulty!  Hard,  rug- 
ged nurse  of  greatness!  Yet  am  I  called  this 
day  to  find  minor  scales  in  "C." 

Then  came  the  draft  of  a  keyboard ;  following 
close  was  "Father  Charles  ending  battle,"  when, 
behold,  a  wonderful  reversion  to  type  and 
Father  Charles  evolves  into  Charles'  father. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  the  wonder  of  it  all !  How 
majors  became  minors  and  dots  dashes,  and  all 
notes  blank  notes.  And  I  should  have  died  but 
for  the  voice  at  the  rear.  It  would  have  ren- 
dered the  action  useless, — well  I  knew,  and  no 
one  fancies  being  awakened  from  the  dead. 
That  voice  would  do  it. 

"The  Semitic  races!" — the  voice!  And  I 
thought — God  forgive  me  for  it — he  is  an  Arab, 
and  little  Arabs  listen  to  him,  but  not  all;  and 
the  round  table, — it  is  the  Sahara — and  these 
notes, — they  are  the  camels,  but  not  all.  The 
"flats,"  for  instance,  are  more  like  bearded  stars 
than  camels.    From  a  shivering  hand,  O  Reader ! 

"Ah,  woe  is  me ! 
What  have  I  dared?     Where  am  I  lifted? 
How  shall  I  descend  and  perish  not?" 

Is  this  a  somniferous  mirage?  And  am  I  a 
wanderer  and  an  Ishmaelite  far  from  my  Fath- 
er's Home?  And  if  I  were? — for  I  am  a  wan- 
derer and  an  Ishmaelite,  but  I  am  not  alone. 
Some  one  is  near  me  for  I  have  a  Protector. 
In  His  strength  I  place  my  weakness.  His 
strong,  sure  hand  must  guide  my  erring  hand 
aright.    Therefore,  I  shall  not  fear. 

Margaret  Sheehan. 


Wisdom  is  the  perception  of  the  unimportance 
of  the  things  we  call  great,  and  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  things  we  call  small. 


By  Reverend  A.  O'Malley, 

HW  N SIGHT,  ingenuity,  and  invention  are  the 
fl§i  essential  oils  of  the  dramatic  mind.  To 
be  poetic  is  to  see  and  feel ;  to  be  "simple, 
sensuous  and  passionate."  To  be  lyric  is  to  sing 
like  the  barbarian  or  the  bird  "from  the  fullness 
of  the  heart."  It  is  the  vent  or  valve  of  nature, 
giving  off  the  effervescence  of  its  highest,  deep- 
est, and  profoundest  ferment — love.  To  be  epic 
is  to  be  grand,  sublime,  heroic,  fated,  and  foiled 
in  some  great  errand  or  embassy  for  the  State 
or  the  gods.  It  is  to  sing  the  chronicles  of  heroes 
and  wars,  "terra  Marique,"  with  measured  beat 
and  slow ;  with  competence  in  conception,  pleni- 
tude in  description,  and  completeness  in  de- 
tail. There  is,  however,  the  ne  plus  ultra  in  all 
this.  Art  is  not  caprice ;  Genius  is  not  mad- 
ness; Nature  is  not  a  pawn.  All  must  obey, 
in  the  main,  the  canons  of  taste  of  our  art — 
ancestors.  Nor  does  the  area  matter  much. 
Plastic  or  perspective,  metric  or  plain,  each 
sphere  has  its  own  rules.  But,  as  in  language 
and  law,  so  in  the  plastic,  poetic,  and  musical, 
the  authority  that  legislates  can  dispense,  repeal, 
or  re-enact.  No  Government  can  tie  the  hands 
of  posterity.  The  unities  of  Aristotle  have  been 
abandoned  save  one.  No  country  is  so  com- 
pletely addicted  to  the  traditional  laws  of  art  as 
France,  and  no  country  equals  her  in  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  her  literature.  Mark  Twain 
comically  criticises  it  by  breaking  every  second 
line  and  calling  it  "a  French  paragraph."  Other 
odd  things,  as  well  as  good  things,  have  come 
from  the  obsequious  love  of  law.  Voltaire,  in 
the  1 8th.  century,  the  patent,  the  persistent  persi- 
fleur,  laughs  outright  at  Hamlet,  in  a  paragraph 
that  has  much  more  fun  than  fairness  in  it. 
Thus  he  summarizes  it — "Melancholy  boy,  crazy 
Chamberlain,  simple  girl,  licentious  youth,  lech- 
erous parents — and  ending  all  with  a  Shambles 
of  the  Slain."  England  was  also  in  eclipse  at  the 
time :  they  could  not  see ;  they  only  felt. 
Gibber's  unthinkable  crudities  had  empires  for 
two  centuries.  Coleridge  and  Schlegel  were  the 
harbingers  of  the  Renaissance.  Amusing  this: 
that  the  ponderous-footed  and  heavy-headed 
German  should  grow  windly  eloquent  over  this 
submerged  Pompeii,  dig  it  up  and  make  all  Eng- 
land jealous,  but  especially  Coleridge.     Schlegel 
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is  still  the  most  subtle,  sane,  searching,  and  elo- 
quent of  Shakespeare's  admirers. 

Goethe,  too,  another  German,  has  said  if  he 
had  known  Shakespeare  as  well  at  twenty  as  he 
did  at  fifty,  he  would  not  have  known  where  to 
turn  his  creative  genius,  so  fully  had  this  Homer 
of  ours  exploited  the  mines  of  fiction  and  fact 
with  his  dramatic  engines. 

Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  of  the  dramatists, 
not  only  in  tragedy,  but  also  in  conedy.  He  was 
neither  the  slave  of  art  as  an  heirloom,  nor  of 
nature  as  a  source  of  supply.  He  was  a  genius ; 
he  knew  how  to  break  the  one  and  curb  the 
other,  to  the  better  actualizing  of  his  own  ideals. 

No  two  countries'  constitutions  are  organically 
identical,  and  so  of  literature  and  laws.  The 
genius  of  peoples  is  always  different,  and  they 
forge  by  the  slow  process  of  contact  and  experi- 
ence new  moulds  that  suit  themselves.  These, 
and  these  only,  will  they  consent  to  move.  The 
northern  or  Teutonic  genius  has  attributes  of  its 
own — had  sense  enough,  also  strength  enough,  to 
carry  them  into  the  arts  and  sciences  of  their 
own  civilization.  Greece  had  three  great  tragic 
poets — Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aeschylus. 
Rome  and  her  daughter-nations  also  had  a  cred- 
itable array,  but  Shakespeare  seems  the  heir  of 
them  all,  the  melting-pot  in  which  they  are  all 
molten,  made  over  and  given  out  again  to  the 
nations  and  the  ages  that  were  to  drink  at  the 
full  and  flowing  fountain  of  England's  culture 
and  civilization. 

Shakespeare  has  been  called  the  odd,  irregular, 
and  erratic  genius  of  the  North.  Exegesis,  ars 
critica,  with  its  stethescope  and  scalpel,  its 
lens  and  mortar,  is  proving  every  day  that  he 
is  an  artist,  ethnologist,  philosopher,  linguist, 
patriot,  and  statesman.  Formidable  array  that. 
Take  one  example.  How  one  can  see  the  fiery 
Celt  in  "Lear"  and  "Macbeth."  Shakespeare 
himself,  born  on  the  borderland  of  Wales,  had 
the  magical,  mercurial,  artistic  temperament  of 
the  Celt.  Take  the  Teutonic  trend  of  "Hamlet" 
— slow,  searching,  detailed,  eloquent  and  awful — 
pretty  near  the  modern  German,  whom  all  men 
respect,  and  some  even  fear.  The  Italian,  artis- 
tic, amiable,  and  desperate — in  love  and  war — 
runs  all  through  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  The  Jew, 
cunning,  commercial,  dogged  and  indomitable,  is 
the  hero  everywhere  in  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  And  the  historical  plays,  especially 
"King  John,"  who  could  read  them  without  see- 


ing the  jealous  patriotism,  the  aggressive  diplo- 
macy, and  the  zealous  statesmanship  of  this 
poet  of  the  North.  And  the  Romans,  Trojans, 
and  Grecians, — how  aptly  and  profoundly  he  had 
conned  the  characteristics  of  these  various  peo- 
ples, and  put  them  down  in  the  indelible  brass  of 
his  peerless  poetry. 

Shelley  says :  "This  play  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  dramatic  art  existing  in  the 
world."  And  Dowden  says:  "It  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  single  achievement  in  poetry  of  the  Teu- 
tonic or  Northern  genius,"  Saint  Marc,  com- 
paring "Lear,"  "Oedipus,"  and  "Goriot,"  aban- 
dons the  method  of  the  eternal  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans and  oflfers  incense  at  the  altar  of  the  Eng- 
lishman. The  reasons  are  many  and  various.  It 
is  as  slow  as  "Hamlet,"  as  rapid  as  "Macbeth," 
as  pathetic  as  "Tymon,"  as  eloquent  as  "An- 
tony," as  barbarous  as  "Titus" — it  is,  in  a  word, 
the  essence  and  ensemble  of  all  that  distinguishes 
his  other  great  masterpieces. 

2E)b|ection0. 

It  is  objected  that  it  is  barbaric  and  degarding. 
The  critics  are  horny-handed  in  their  efforts  to 
decry  the  effects,  that  conduct  such  as  Goneril's 
and  Regan's,  brand  into  the  minds  of  the  young, 
but  the  mind  of  the  young  and  of  the  old  is  or 
ought  to  be  poised,  balanced  and  equipped  to 
combat  and  conquer  the  agents  of  evil.  Poison  in 
large  doses  is  emetic,  not  mortal,  and  why  should 
not  examples  such  as  these  react,  confirm  and 
develop  the  natural  sentiment  of  filial  piety,  so' 
native  and  so  near  the  human  heart.  And 
"Lear"  was  stubborn,  proud,  imperial  and  idi- 
otic. He  could  not  help  it  any  more  than  the 
cataracts,  the  clouds,  or  the  tides  can  in  going 
their  wonted  ways.  He  was  the  wanton  cause 
of  the  catastrophe.  He  was,  but  he  loved  "Cor- 
delia" and  could  not  suspect — parents  never  do — 
that  she  had  his  own  temper  and  would  not  bend 
to  the  unkingly  trick  by  which  he  dragged  all  her 
womanly  dignity  into  the  dust.  "Cordelia"  her- 
self, by  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  could  have  satisfied 
the  vanity  of  the  dear,  delirious  old  man,  and 
she,  a  woman,  with  all  the  craft  of  courtesy  at 
her  command,  would  be  strictly  candid  and  du- 
tiful. "I  will  love  my  husband  half."  Gloster 
had  his  eyes  gouged  out,  "vile  jelly,"  one  after 
the  other,  but  did  not  the  servant  undo  the 
Scythian  slave,  "Cornwall"?  We  must  go  back 
to  the  "dragons  of  time." 
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They  say  that  the  time  of  the  action  was  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era;  that 
"He  swears  by  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun — by 
Apollo  and  Jupiter" ;  that  there  was  no  direct 
reference  made  to  Christianity.  Why  so?  It  is 
not  necessary.  Look  at  Savonarola,  Servetus, 
the  Covenanters,  Sniithfield,  and  Bartholomew — 
there  is  a  litany  of  fire  and  sword,  fierce  enough 
for  the  most  tribal  antiquity.  Something  was  due 
to  "Gloster,"  anyway.  He  was  an  unblushing, 
brazen,  filthy  fellow.  He  poured  a  lake  of  pitch 
on  poor  "Edmund" — hot  pitch,  too — and  burned 
it  in,  then,  "he  blushed  so  often  to  acknowledge 
him  that  now  he's  brazed  to  it,"  and  laughed  and 
sneered  and  grew  poetic  at  the  expense  of  the 
beauty  and  the  charms  he  had  so  unfeelingly  and 
utterly  debauched. 

"Edmund"  and  "Oswald"  are  incurably  vi- 
cious, bad.  and  criminal.  Well,  one  cannot  have 
a  play  without  a  fool  and  a  villain,  and  the  peo- 
ple knew  that  Edmund's  talents,  pride,  intellect 
and  power  were,  humanly  speaking,  forced  into 
the  channel  in  which  they  ran,  and  ran  so  rapidly 
and  so  red.  But  he  gets  justice  at  the  hands  of 
him  whom  he  wronged — his  brother,  his  innocent 
brother,  who  never  did  him  the  hurt  even  of  a 
hair.  He  makes  amends,  and,  in  dying,  like 
"Laertes"  and  "Hamlet,"  they  make  forgiveness 
their  theme.  "Let's  exchange  charity"  is  Ed- 
gar's manly,  magnificent  appeal  to  this  Danube 
barbarian.  "Edmund"  is  not  so  bad  as  "Aaron," 
"lago,"  "lachanus,"  and  "Richard,"  and  besides 
there  was  a  reason. 

Domesittc  dtiain. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Lear"  was  written  at 
a  period  when  the  poet  was  under  great  domestic 
and  social  strain.  There  are  some  facts,  histori- 
cal, in  the  matter:  the  rest  is  conjecture,  pure 
and  simple;  not  very  solid  at  that.  Men  of 
genius,  and  often,  ordinary  men,  who  become 
preoccupied  and  absorbed  in  some  artistic,  com- 
mercial, or  professional  pursuit,  are  very  often 
so  wanting  in  the  amenities  of  manhood,  in  the 
courtesies  of  companionship,  that  they  are  sim- 
ply impossible  husbands  and  fathers.  They  are 
often  highly-wrought,  over-strung,  nervous,  ir- 
ritable creatures;  partly  by  temperament,  partly 
by  isolation,  and  partly  by  incompatibility.  There 
are  Byron.  Carlyle,  and  Milton.  Shakespeare 
left  Ann  Hathaway  and  went  to  London  to  live. 
Did  his  domestic  and  social  affairs  prey  on  his 


mind  and  in  so  doing  cause  the  creation  of  a 
series  of  tragedies,  the  like  of  which  the  world 
had  never  seen?  In  that  case,  we  are  deeply  in- 
debted, indeed,  to  his  indomestication.  But  this 
does  not  seem  satisfactory.  The  poet  is  now  at 
the  height  of  his  powers,  the  romantic,  the  pas- 
sionate period  of  youth  has  passed  away,  and  the 
■'season  of  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf"  has  brought 
a  balance,  a  reserve,  and  a  strength,  quite  proper 
to  age.  In  his  youth  he  was  erotic  enough, 
poetical,  of  course,  and  splendidly  so.  "A  enus," 
"Lucrece,"  and  the  sonnets  show  this,  but  time 
has  burned  out  all  the  faggots  of  caprice,  and 
experience  has  proved  how  purposeless  and  un- 
profitable is  the  gayest  and  the  greatest  romance. 
What  was  left  to  the  poet?  The  serious  prob- 
lems of  life.  Those  bear  mostly  on  questions  of 
State,  of  Church,  of  society  and  the  home.  This 
latter  more  nearly  touches  the  dra  natic  than  the 
historic,  the  religious  and  the  social,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  poet  resolved  to  present 
from  tales  and  traditions  long  extant — "Othello" 
as  an  example  of  jealousy.  "Lear"  of  filial  ingrat- 
itude, "Hamlet"  of  childlike  devotion,  "Mac- 
beth" of  ambition,  and  "Timon"  of  misan- 
thropy. There  we  have  a  list  of  the  possible 
themes  of  great  and  telling  action,  and  there 
seems  to  be  the  sufficient  reason  and  the  simple 
cause  of  his  writing  of  these  great  tragedies.  A 
feature,  too,  sometimes  lost  sight  of,  is  that  the 
heroines  of  his  mature  age  are  benign,  amiable 
and  admirable.  "Cordelia,"  "Miranda,"  "Imo- 
gen," "Desdemona,"  and  "Ophelia"  are  on  the 
stage  in  the  most  terrible  of  tragedies.  If  he 
were  really  sour  and  savage,  here  is  where  the 
acid  would  have  etched  the  deepest.  And  again, 
it  is  argued,  the  play  is  an  incorporation  of  two 
stories,  infinitely  alien  to  each  other,  in  nature, 
structure  and  origin,  that  "Lear"  was  the  grand- 
son of  Brut,  the  fabulous  founder  of  Britain, 
himself  only  three  rounds  removed  from 
Aeneas  and  Gloster,  a  very,  very  modern  na  re. 
occurring  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  York  and 
Lancaster.  This  is  quite  true.  But  where  is 
the  difficulty?  Shakespeare  has  retained  only 
one  of  the  unities,  that  of  action. 

All  else  is  incorrect,  indifferent,  and  anachron- 
atic.  Wittenburg,  of  the  i6th.  century,  is 
turning  out  very  Luthers  of  logic  in  the  9th. 
century.  Bellarius  and  the  boys  are  welded  on 
to  "Cymbeline,"  and  the  fusion  is  perfect,  even 
accretive  in  its  force.     Bermuda  is  the  home  of 
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"Prospero"  in  "The  Tempest,"  and  here,  "Glos- 
ter,"  as  subaltern  and  sympathizer  of  "Lear,"  is 
one  of  the  great  lynch-pins  of  the  play.  One 
could  not  imagine  "Lear"  without  him.  Where 
would  "Edmund"  and  "Edgar"  come  from  else? 
Gloster's  indiscretion,  his  brazen  cruelty,  creates 
the  villain.  His  manly  sympathy  gives  "Ed- 
mund" opportunity  to  incinerate  his  paternal 
holocaust;  and  his  blindness  gives  "Edgar" 
cause  to  manifest  the  most  splendid  devotion, 
the  most  sepultured  agony,  the  most  cruel  kind- 
ness that  ever  child  offered  to  a  parent. 

There  were  five  fixed  stars  that  never  wavered 
in  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  old  man. 
This  is  the  revers  de  la  medaille,  the  other  side 
of  the  medal.  They  stand  fast  like  buttresses  of 
granite,  like  girders  of  steel,  all  through  the 
storm  and  stress.  "Kent,"  ejected  and  exiled, 
changes  all  but  his  beard,  and  asks  for  service ; 
is  put  in  the  stocks  for  his  pains,  but,  on  to  the 
end,  he  dogs  with  devotion  the  heels  of  his  im- 
perial master.  What  a  tribute  to  the  splendid 
manhood  of  him  who,  in  his  mania,  had  cast  him 
off!  "Kent,"  too,  was  earl  of  the  household; 
no  snivelling  Jack  who  would  follow  for  the 
crumbs  of  the  table  any  master.  Cordelia  the 
rainbow,  during  and  ending  the  storm,  posts  off 
to  France,  with  her  virtue  and  beauty  for  her 
dower.  She  is  shipwrecked,  seeking  out  with 
her  army  the  place  and  the  person  of  her  un- 
crowned, kingly,  paranoiac  father.  She  meets 
him,  engages  physicians  to  attend  him,  and 
nurses  him  back  to  reason,  only  to  be  both  cast 
into  prison,  she  to  be  strangled,  he  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart  over  the  lifeless,  doting,  and  dearly 
beloved  daughter.  "I  might  have  saved  her ; 
now  she's  gone  forever !"  "Gloster,"  bad  and  all 
as  he  is,  is  obsessed  by  the  grandeur  of  this  co- 
lossal old  character,  who  is  toujours  I'empereur, 
toujours  le  roi.  Even  entertaining  "Regan"  and 
"Cornwall,"  he  sneaks  off  to  the  hovel  to  console 
the  unfortunate  "Lear" — beaten  by  the  storm, 
the  wind,  the  rain,  the  lightning  and  the  thunder ; 
and  suffered  ineffable  punishment  for  his  indis- 
creet devotion.  "Albany,"  in  his  great  love  for 
"Goneril,"  "cannot  so  flatter  her  in  this,"  and 
throughout  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  these  "peli- 
can daughters"  and  the  supine  sinner,  "Corn- 
wall." And  the  fool!  why  he  is  no  fool  at  all, 
but  a  most  devoted  humorist,  who  ever  tells  his 


master  the  truth,  sometimes  too  roughly,  indeed, 
and  always  tries  to  lighten  his  sorrow  by  his 
good  humor  and  harmless  wit.  And  "Edgar," 
what  shall  we  say  of  him  ?  He  is  the  Ophelia  of 
the  play — bright,  honest,  honorable  and  simple, 
ruined,  exiled,  mimicking  madness,  he  follows 
his  father  and  "Lear,"  and  kills  his  brother  in 
their  defense — a  very  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
honor,  of  innocence,  and  of  truth. 


XISZT,  born  in  1811,  was  one  of  the  last 
links  that  bound  us  to  the  musicians  of 
that  wonderful  productive  decade,  1803- 
181 3.  None  of  those  that  preceded  him  to  the 
grave,  left  such  a  blank  in  the  musical  life  of 
the  world  as  Liszt,  for  none  of  them  influenced 
it  in  so  many  ways,  and  so  directly,  by  playing, 
teaching,  and  conducting;  by  musical  and  liter- 
ary compositions,  by  personal  character  and  so- 
cial intercourse.  He  attained  the  highest  point 
that  human  intelligence  and  skill  can  possibly 
reach.  He  widened  the  domain  of  the  piano  to 
an  extent  which  seems  almost  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and  expanded  the 
chords  to  dimensions  which,  for  the  majority  of 
players,  are  absolutely  impossible,  and  thus  made 
himself  responsible  for  more  noise  and  bad  play- 
ing by  his  imitators  ( ?)  than  was  ever  known 
before.  Very  interesting  details  of  Liszt's  life 
are  given  in  Amy  Fay's  book  on  musical  study 
in  Germany. 

Liszt  was  born  at  Raiding,  Hungary,  on  Oc- 
tober 21,  181 1.  A  comet  of  unusual  brilliancy 
was  visible  at  that  time,  and  on  the  night  of 
Liszt's  birth,  it  seemed  to  light  upon  the  very 
roof  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  to 
have  been  regarded  as  an  omen  of  his  destiny. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  Liszt  as  a  mu- 
sician. All  the  world  knows  how  great  he  was, 
how,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  enchanted  all  Ger- 
many by  his  wonderful  playing,  and  how,  at 
fourteen,  in  his  first  concert  at  Paris,  his  per- 
formance was  so  exquisite  that  the  men  in  the 
orchestra  forgot  their  parts,  and  sat  silently  re- 
garding this  supernaturally  brilliant  boy,  of 
whom  it  was  afterwards  said :  "Orpheus 
charmed  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  moved  even 
stones,  but  young  Liszt  has  so  affected  an  or- 
chestra as  to  make  it  dumb." 
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On  December  i,  1822,  at  a  concert  in  Vienna, 
he  played  Hummel's  A  minor  concerto  with  in- 
credible vigor  and  with  feeling,  expression,  and 
most  delicate  shading.  He  soon  gave  a  second 
concert  himself.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Beethoven  was  present,  and  ascended  the  plat- 
form to  kiss  the  boy.  He  went  to  Paris  and  be- 
pame  a  great  favorite  in  Parisian  drawing- 
rooms.  He  gave  a  concert  in  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Manchester,  in  June,  1825,  and  the  announce- 
ment was  a  curiosity  of  musical  literature: 

''Messrs.  Ward  and  Andrews  have  great 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  succeeded 
at  great  expense  in  engaging  Master  Liszt — now 
only  12  years  old — who  is  allowed  by  all  those 
who  have  witnessed  his  astonishing  talents  to  be 
the  greatest  performer  of  the  present  day,  on 
the  pianoforte." 

His  development  began  just  at  the  time  when, 
unfortunately,  his  father  died  at  Boulogne,  in 
1827.  Franz's  general  education  had  been  much 
neglected,  and  his  reading  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  religious  books.  At  this  period  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  church.  Thus  he  wrote  to 
George  Sand :  "When  death  had  robbed  me  of 
my  father,  and  I  had  returned  to  Paris  alive, 
and  began  to  have  a  presentiment  of  what  art 
might  be,  and  what  artists  ought  to  be,  I  was 
oppressed  by  the  impossibilities  which,  on  all 
sides,  opposed  themselves  to  the  course  which 
my  thought  had  mapped  out.  Moreover,  meet- 
ing nowhere  with  a  sympathetic  word  from  con- 
genial spirits,  not  among  men  of  the  world,  still 
less  among  artists,  who  doze  on  in  easy  indiflfer- 
ence,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  and  of  the  aims 
I  had  proposed  to  myself,  nothing  of  the  capaci- 
ties with  which  I  had  been  endowed,  I  conceived 
a  bitter  disgust  for  the  art  as  I  saw  it  before  me, 
degraded  to  a  more  or  less  lucrative  trade, 
moulded  into  a  source  of  entertainment  for  fash- 
ionable society.  I  would  have  been  anything  in 
the  world  rather  than  a  musician.  In  the  pay  of 
great  gentlemen,  patronized  and  paid  by  them 
like  a  conjurer  or  like  the  clever  dog,  'Munito.'  " 
In  the  same  letter  he  relates  that,  at  this  time, 
he  passed  through  a  two  years'  illness,  during 
which  he  sought  to  satisfy  the  violent  needs  of 
his  faith  and  devotion,  in  the  serious  exercises 
of  Catholicism.  "I  bowed  my  forehead,"  he 
says,  "over  the  humid  steps  of  St.  Vincent  and 
St.  Paul,  I  made  my  heart  bleed,  my  thoughts 
prostrate  themselves.     Resignation  of  all  that  is 


earthly  was  the  sole  lever,  the  sole  word  of  my 
life."  His  mother,  who  had  learned  to  know 
him  as  he  really  was,  discouraged  the  desire  he 
had  to  enter  the  priesthood.  Even  his  confessor, 
to  whom  he  told  his  whole  story,  urged  him  to 
remain  in  the  world  and  to  cultivate  the  great 
gifts  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  He  did 
so,  and,  finally,  threw  himself  madly  into  Pa- 
risian life,  and  became  a  man  of  the  great  world, 
the  associate  of  artists  and  Bohemians,  as  well 
as  of  noblemen  and  princes. 

Liszt  explored  the  heights  and  depths  of  litera- 
ture. He  plodded  over  the  stony  roads  and 
wayless  wildernesses  of  science,  history  and 
philosophy,  and  loitered  on  the  flowery  paths  of 
poetry  and  romance. 

A  year  after  the  French  Revolution,  Paganini, 
the  wizard  of  the  violin,  appeared  in  Paris,  and 
the  wonderful  performances  of  this  virtuoso  re- 
vealed to  Liszt  new  possibilities  and  new  ideas. 
He  now  began  to  form  that  pianoforte  style, 
which  incorporated,  as  it  were,  the  excellencies 
of  all  the  other  instruments,  individually,  and 
collectively.  This  process  Liszt  called  the  or- 
chestration of  the  piano.  At  this  time,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
musical  firmament,  if  not  a  sun.  Heine,  in 
speaking  of  him,  says  that,  "All  other  pianists 
shine  by  their  dexterity,  with  Liszt,  however, 
one  never  thinks  of  the  difficulties;  the  piano 
disappears  and  music  reveals  itself."  The 
Greeks  would  have  numbered  a  being  thus  en- 
dowed among  the  demi-gods. 

It  was  Liszt's  lot  to  be  most  fascinating  to 
the  fair  sex.  He  had  many  love-affairs,  but  was 
never  married. 

His  magnetic  personality  seemed  to  arouse  in 
women  an  almost  frantic  desire  to  possess  him, 
and,  after  he  had  no  more  serious  love-aflFairs, 
they  tried  to  win  him  in  many  ways.  One  Rus- 
sian Countess,  infuriated  by  his  courteous  indif- 
ference, rushed  into  his  studio  and  pointed  a 
loaded  pistol  at  him.  Liszt  calmly  folded  his 
arms  and  looked  her  in  the  eyes.  "Fire!"  said 
he,  in  his  gentlest  tones..  The  woman  wavered 
for  a  moment,  then  dropped  the  pistol  and  ran 
out  of  the  studio,  bathed  in  tears.  At  another 
time,  a  friend  of  Liszt's  came  to  see  him  and 
found  him  fast  asleep  at  his  piano.  Around  him 
was  a  dozen  of  women  of  all  ages,  with  easels 
and  drawing-paper,  sketching  him  according  to 
their  ability. 
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His  extraordinary  influence  over  the  fair  sex 
was,  perhaps,  most  vividly  expressed  by  a  woman 
who  once  cried  out  in  a  sort  of  agony :  "If  only 
Liszt  would  love  me  for  a  single  hour,  that  would 
be  joy  enough  for  life!" 

Only  one  woman  of  high  rank  ever  disliked 
him,  and  this  was  the  Princess  Metternich,  wife 
of  the  celebrated  Austrian  diplomat.  He  never 
fell  a  victim  to  her  charms,  and  she  resented  his 
indifference  on  many  occasions,  and,  in  many 
ways.  One  day,  for  instance,  at  an  imperial 
drawing-room  in  Vienna,  she  came  up  to  him 
and  asked  in  a  sneering  tone,  "Is  business  pretty 
good?"  To  understand  the  insult  conveyed  in 
these  words,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that, 
among  the  nobility  of  Austria,  "business"  is  con- 
sidered to  be  utterly  unsuited  to  the  better 
classes.  But  Liszt  answered  her  in  a  way  that 
made  her  blush  and  turn  away  with  vexation. 
He  said :  "Madam,  it  is  only  shopkeepers  and 
diplomats  who  do  good  business." 

Liszt  passed  through  six  "lives"  in  the  various 
periods  of  his  existence.  In  the  first  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  precocious  and  much-loved  child. 
In  Paris  he  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  a  ro- 
mantic idealism,  which  drew  closely  together 
the  men  of  that  fruitful  epoch.  Next,  with  the 
Comtesse  d'  Agoult  he  lived  for  five  years  the 
free  and  productive  life  of  a  wandering  artist. 
Then  he  experienced  the  glories  of  European 
renown,  as  a  virtuoso.  Afterwards  he  exerted 
himself  in  Weimar  as  the  pioneer  of  the  modern 
style,  and,  finally,  in  Rome,  Budapest,  and  Wei- 
mar he  lived  the  peaceful  life  of  a  ruler,  having 
attained  the  heights  of  worldly  honor,  and 
equally,  those  of  that  conquest  of  the  world, 
which  found  its  symbol  in  his  monk's  robe. 

It  is  recorded  that,  besides  being  the  greatest 
pianist  of  his  time,  he  was  the  author  of  some 
twelve  hundred  compositions,  many  of  them  so 
difficult  that  he  alone  could  play  them.  He  was 
the  friend  of  kings  and  queens  and  emperors,  as 
well  as  the  companion  of  all  the  most  famous 
artists,  writers,  and  notables  of  his  day. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  was  particularly  fascinated  by 
Liszt.  He  used  to  ask  the  great  musician  to 
play  for  him,  and  to  improvise,  so  that  the  in- 
spiration of  the  music  would  drive  away  the  sad- 
ness which  often  came  over  the  Pope  in  his 
later  years.  It  is  said  that  the  Pontiff,  who  was 
a  great  lover  of  music,  used  to  sing  whenever  he 
could  have  Liszt  to  accompany  him.     He  called 


him  "his  dear  son,"  and  once  said :  "The  law 
ought  to  make  use  of  your  music  to  lead  hard- 
ened criminals  to  repentance.  I  am  sure  that 
not  one  of  them  could  resist  it;  and,  I  believe 
that  the  day  is  near  when  such  methods  will  be 
employed  to  touch  the  hearts  of  vicious  men." 
Liszt  was  tenderly  grateful  to  the  Pope.  Of  all 
the  orders  and  decorations  that  were  given  him 
by  monarchs,  the  Papal  order  was  the  only  one 
of  which  he  ever  spoke. 

Liszt  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of  seventy-five, 
and  his  final  illness  was  of  short  duration ;  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  was  added  to  the  fatal 
disease  of  which  the  symptoms  had  appeared 
sometime  before.  He  sank  quickly  at  the  end 
and  died  July  31,  1886.  Devotees  from  all  quar- 
ters hastened  to  Bayreuth  to  be  present  at  the 
funeral.  The  whole  town  was  draped  with 
black,  and  musical  celebrities  by  the  dozen  took 
part  in  the  funeral  procession. 

To  most  people  Liszt  is  known  through  his 
arrangement  of  other  composers'  music.  His 
transcriptions  of  operatic  melodies,  of  Paganini 
studies  and  many  other  selections,  are  to  be 
found   in  most  pianoforte  programmes. 

In  large  musical  centres,  where  good  orches- 
tras are,  his  orchestral  works  may  be  heard,  but 
whether  they  will  ever  take  rank  with  the  old 
masters,-  remains  for  the  future  to  decide.  When 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Berlioz  received  the 
full  measure  of  recognition  only  after  death, 
who  shall  say  that  Liszt's  music  will  not,  in  after 
years,  take  a  high  place,  too?  The  most  import- 
ant part  of  his  work  is  his  artistic  development  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  it  may  be  that 
what  seems  to  us,  or  rather  to  those  who  have 
opportunities  of  hearing  and  judging,  to  be 
weird  and  rhapsodical,  may,  with  the  future  de- 
velopment of  artistic  ideas,  prove  to  be  the  fuller 
fruition  of  the  growth  of  time,  and  only  receive 
its  due  acknowledgment  when  we  shall  have  left 
the  next  generation  to  decide  on  its  merits. 

Mary  Leyes. 


In  the  birch  tree  is  found  the  true  poetry  of 
the  forest.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  with  its  slen- 
der silver  stems  and  its  light-green  leaves.  An 
eternal  spring  is  upon  the  birch  tree's  head ; 
magical  melodies  outflow  from  its  incessantly- 
rushing  branches  and  sally  far  out  into  the  land. 


And  from  That  Hour  the   Disciple  Took  Her  to  His  Own." 
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*'9^V  3ta0t  2Duc|bf!30." 

^ff'  HE  dramatic  monologue,  of  which  My  Last 
^^  Duchess  is  a  striking  example,  is  Brown- 
ing's most  characteristic  mode  of  repre- 
senting human  life. 

The  more  we  study  this  poem,  in  which  "there 
is  some  telling  touch  in  every  line,  an  infinitude 
of  cunningly  careless  details,  instinct  with  sug- 
gestion, and  an  appearance  through  it  all  of 
simple  artless  ease,  such  as  only  the  very  finest 
art  can  give,"  the  more  appreciative  we  become 
of  the  wonderful  skill  shown  by  the  enclosing  of 
what  might  have  filled  a  five-act  tragedy  in  the 
short  space  of  fifty  lines. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  with  the  Duke  of 
Este  as  he  ascends  the  broad  marble  staircase 
and  enters  the  spacious  apartment,  with  the  En- 
voy from  his  friend,  the  Count,  for  whose 
daughter's  hand  he  is  a  suitor. 

The  veil  is  drawn  back — what  do  we  see?  Is 
ir  a  reality,  or  is  it  just  a  painting? 

A  closer  view  tells  us  that  it  is  a  picture  of 
the  beautiful,  unspoiled,  and  inexperienced  girl 
upon  whom  the  Duke  bestowed  the  gift  of  a 
nine-hundred-years-old  name ! — "who  had  a 
heart  too  soon  made  glad" — "too  easily  im- 
pressed"— who  liked  "whatever  she  looked  on!" 
— whose  happiness  he  first  crushed  and  then  her 
life,  because  "to  his  arid,  cold  nature,  her  finest 
qualities  are  an  offence." 

How  radiant  she  looks  there,  how  pure,  with  a 
sweet  smile  on  her  rosebud  lips!  "She  is  as 
soulful  as  the  Duke  is  soulless,  and,  in  her  face, 
is  revealed  her  passionate  soul."  Could  any  one 
even  look  at  her  and  not  admire  her?    No. 

The  Duke,  in  whom  there  is  no  development 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  is  self-cen- 
tered, egoistic,  jealous,  with  a  selfish  love  of  art 
— he  values  the  picture  of  his  wife  merely  from 
an  artistic  standpoint^and  although  he  is  a  man 
of  commanding  personality  and  lordly  bearing, 
combined  with  external  refinement,  yet  there  is 
beneath  the  surface  "a  heart  dry  as  dust." 

All  efforts  to  shape  the  tender  spirit  of  the 
Duchess  "into  the  conventional  mould  which  his 
artificial  notions  prescribed,"  having  failed,  he 
■'gave  commands,"  and,  as  a  result,  her  young 
life  was  completely  blighted. 

After  a  suitable  time  elapses,  he  becomes  the 
suitor  of  another.  How  can  we  refrain  from 
expressing  sentiments    of    compassion    for    the 


unhappy   maiden   who   is   about   to   become   the 
prey  of  the  cruel  Duke! 

Josephine  McCabe. 


use  SDrcam  ot  (I5crontiu0. 

H  MASTER  mind,  and  not  only  that,  but  a 
priest  as  well  was  Newman.  He  rose 
towering  high  above  many  who  were 
great,  by  sheer  force  of  a  grandeur  of  soul, 
lofty  and,  at  the  same  time,  understanding,  for- 
giving, full  of  unction,  hence  his  humanity. 
Among  his  many  writings,  where  his  strength 
of  intellect  comes  to  the  fore,  his  human  side  is 
forgotten.  His  "Dream  of  Gerontius,"  while 
showing  a  mind  aloof  from  others,  brings  the 
most  lovable  trait  in  his  character  to  bear,  and 
reveals  the  priest  in  his  most  sublime  role,  that 
of  peace-bringer,  comforter  and  messenger  of 
the  Most  High. 

A  poem  like  this,  with  infinite  pathos  and  hu- 
man understanding,  stands  absolutely  alone 
among  works  of  its  kind.  The  message,  one  of 
comfort  and  hope  to  souls  who  have  forgotten, 
or,  maybe,  who  have  not  known  what  religion 
really  means,  was  heaven-sent.  Newman  the 
priest  knew  how  sadly  the  world  is  in  want  of 
something  to  lift  it  up  in  hope  and  make  /it 
understand  an  Infinite  mercy  such  as  Gerontius 
finds.  A  book,  an  essay,  a  poem,  may  carry  far, 
but  it  only  really  reaches  the  student  who  is  al- 
ways waiting.  The  great  mass  of  people  who 
go  not  seeking,  seldom  or  never  hear  what  was 
really  written  for  them.  Where  the  written  or 
spoken  word  cannot  reach,  music  finds  its  way, 
touches,  and  brings  the  message  tenfold. 

It  fell  to  a  modern  British  composer.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Elgar,  to  carry  this  song  of  comfort, 
which  Newman  had  given  to  a  world  in  need  of 
it,  right  into  the  heart  of  humanity,  to  the  many 
thousands  of  souls  it  would  never  have  reached 
had  his  music  not  come,  too.  It  was  he  who 
compelled  attention  and  made  the  words  under- 
stood because  of  his  masterly  orchestration  of 
the  poem.  The  Oratorio  opens  with  a  prelude 
for  orchestra,  distinctly  melodious,  and  consists 
of  ten  separate  themes,  which  keep  recurring 
throughout  the  work.  The  first  tenor  solo,  rep- 
resenting Gerontius — "Jesu,  Maria,  I  am  near  to 
death" — betokens  a  fear,  human  in  the  extreme, 
of  death.  The  gradual  dissolution  of  what  we 
feel  to  be  our  very  selves,  must  almost  over- 
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whelm  us  when  we  first  really  see  how  power- 
less we  are  when  face  to  face  with  a  strange 
power  of  whose  existence  we  know,  but,  owing 
to  God's  loving  mercy,  never  quite  comprehend 
till  the  very  last.  It  is  Gerontius  who  speaks 
this  thought: 

"And  turn  no  whither,  but  must  needs  decay. 
And  drop  from  out  this  universal  frame 
Into  that  shapeless,  scopeless,  blank  abyss. 
That  utter  nothingness,  of  which  I  come." 

The  chorus  of  assistants  whom  he  asks  to  pray 
for  him,  now  sing  an  invocation  of  mercy  on  his 
behalf : 

"Rouse  thee,  my  fainting  soul. 
And  play  the  man; 
And  through  such  waning  span 
Of  life  and  thought  as  still  has  to  be  trod. 
Prepare  to  meet  thy  God." 

Gerontius  tries  to  pull  himself  from  the  awful 
abandonment  into  which  his  soul  has  fallen. 
This  is  followed  by  a  -chorus,  invoking  Divine 
mercy.  Very  tender  and  sweet  is  the  character 
of  the  music  which  accompanies  these  words. 
The  next  solo,  "Sanctus  Fortis,"  is  followed  by 
u  powerful  interlude  describing  the  various  emo- 
tions felt  by  the  dying  soul : 

"I  can  no  more ;   for  now  it  comes  again, 
That  sense  of  ruin  which  is  worse  than  pain, 
That  masterful  negation  and  collapse 
Of  all  that  makes  me  man ;    as  though  I  bent 
Over  the  dizzy  brink 
Of  some  sheer  infinite  descent." 

It  is  the  voice  of  Gerontius,  overwhelmed  with 
despair,  as  he  feels  the  great  loneliness  of  spirit 
returning  and  imagines  himself  pursued  by 
fiends,  bent  on  his  ruin  and  destruction. 

The  orchestra  expresses  most  vividly  the  hor- 
ror, fear  and  feverish  imaginings  of  the  tortured, 
departing  soul. 

A  short  chorus  by  the  assistants  follows — 
"Rescue  him,  O  Lord."  As  that  prayer,  with 
its  harmonious  "Amens,"  dies  away,-  Gerontius, 
feeling  the  supreme  moment  drawing  near,  loses 
his  fear  and  resigns  himself  to  the  Will  of  the 
Eternal  One,  and,  almost  with  his  last  breath, 
sings — 

"Novissima  hora  est ;  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 
The  pain  has  wearied  me  .    .   Into  Thy  hands, 
O  Lord,  into  Thy  hands   ..." 


That  sublime  prayer  of  Christian  resignation  and 
supreme  confidence  which,  however,  Death  does 
not  allow  Gerontius  to  finish — 

"I  commend  my  spirit — 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  soul." 

The  jubilant  chorus  of  final  farewell — "Go  forth 
upon  thy  journey,  Christian  soul" — with  its 
rhythmic  atmosphere  of  happiness,  because  of 
such  a  death,  ends  the  first  part  of  the  Oratorio. 
The  second  part  opens  with  a  prelude,  descrip- 
tive of  the  soul's  passage  from  its  earthly  home 
to  the  great  Beyond,  leading  to  a  dreary  solo  by 
the  soul,  now  free  from  all  earthly  ties. 
'  "I  went  to  sleep;  and  now  I  am  refreshed" — 
followed  by  a  solo  for  the  Angel — "My  work  is 
done,  my  task  is  o'er."  A  dialogue  then  ensues 
between  the  Angel  and  the  Soul,  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  powerful  scene,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, representing  the  flight  of  the  Angel 
with  the  Soul  through  the  troops  of  cursing 
fiends  and  the  realms  of  space,  away  close  to  the 
throne  of  Him  Whose  image  it  is.  The  Angel 
and  the  Soul  have  another  dialogue.  The  Soul, 
anxious  to  enter  the  Divine  Presence,  asks  if  the 
moment  of  that  vision  be  at  hand,  and  the  Angel, 
who  realizes  the  awful  majesty  of  the  Creator, 
says : 

"Yes,  for  one  moment,  thou  shalt  see  thy  Lord. 
One  moment,  but  thou  knowest  not,  my  child. 
What  thou  dost  ask,  that  sight  of  the  Most  Fair 
Will  gladden  thee,  but  it  will  pierce  thee,  too." 

The  Choir  of  holy  spirits  bursts  forth  into  a 
hymn  of  praise. 

The  Angel  and  the  Soul  have  now  passed  the 
Gate  of  Heaven,  and  the  mystery  of  it  all  per- 
meates the  Soul.     It  says : 

"The  sound  is  like  the  rushing  of  the  wind, 
The  summer  wind,  among  the  lofty  pines." 

***** 
"My  soul  is  in  my  hand,  I  have  no  fear." 

***** 

.  But  hark !    A  grand  mysterious  harmony ! 
It  floods  me  like  the  deep  and  solemn  sound  of 
many  waters." 

"I  hear  the  voices  I  left  on  earth !" 

And  the  Angel  tells  the  Soul  what  those  voices 
are,  that  they  are  those  friends  present  at  the 
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death  scene.  Now  that  the  Soul  is  at  the  Judg- 
ment-Seat, the  Angel  reminds  it  of  its  inter- 
cessor— 

"...   before  the  Throne — 
Stands  the  great  Angel  of  the  Agony, 
The  same  who  strengthened  Him  what  time  He 

knelt 
Lone  in  the  garden  shade,  bedewed  with  blood. 
That  Angel  best  can  plead  with  Him  for  all 
Tormented  souls,  the  dying  and  the  dead." 

Beautiful  thought  is  that  of  the  Passion  Angel 
pleading — the  same  who  comforted  Him,  now 
Judge.  Will  He  not  have  compassion  when  He 
sees  the  witness  of  His  human  agony,  an  agony 
intense  because  it  was  the  anguish  of  all  ages 
past  and  to  come,  in  one  supreme  agony,  and  a 
God  made  man,  purely  human  in  His  suffering, 
to  bear  it  all  alone. 

The  Soul  now  judged,  repentant  and  stricken 
with  sorrow,  because  of  the  temporary  separa- 
tion from  its  Creator,  begs  the  Angel  to  take  it 
away  to  expiate. 

"There  motionless  and  happy  in  my  pain, 

Lone,  not  forlorn, 
There  will  I  sing  my  sad,  perpetual  strain 

Until  the  morn. 
There  will  I  sing,  and  soothe  my  stricken  breast. 

Which  ne'er  can  cease 
To  throb  and  pine  and  languish  till  possess'd 

Of  its  sole  peace." 

And  amidst  the  choruses  of  Angelicals  and  Souls 
in  purgatory,  the  finale  begins  with  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  numbers,  the  Angel's  solo — 

"Softly  and  gently,  dearly  ransomed  soul," 

the  last  verse  of  which  is  cheerful  and  full  of 
hope. 

"Farewell,  but  not  forever!     Brother  dear. 
Be  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow, 
Swiftly  shall  pass  thy  night  of  trial  here, 

And  I  will  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  mor- 
row." 

A  gradually  diminishing  chorus  of  the  Angeli- 
cals— "Praise  to  the  Holiest" — brings  the  mes- 
sage to  a  close — Hymn  that  the  Soul  will  hear 
forever,  once  it  comes  back  to  the  Eternal  Rest- 
ing-Place,  purified  and  made  holy  by  Love  and 
Sorrow. 

Pauline. 


iSipartii  (5ta&  at  Eoreto  Content,  iSl^ount 
&t.  9^arp,  !^amilton. 

'^^HE  Mardi  Gras  festivities  of  nineteen  hun- 
^^  dred  and  eleven  will  ever  mark  a  red- 
letter  day  in  the  annals  of  our  school  life. 

The  traditional  half -holiday  being  granted, 
the  early  afternoon  of  this  final  day  of  gayety 
saw  the  Assembly  Hall  filled  with  happy  maid- 
ens in  festive  attire.  Progressive  games  were 
immediately  commenced,  and  one  needed  only  to 
hear  the  merry  peals  of  laughter  to  be  convinced 
that  all  were  enjoying  themselves  to  the  utmost. 

The  Very  Reverend  Dean  Brady  and  our  es- 
teemed chaplain,  Reverend  F.  Hinchey,  honored 
us  by  their  presence — our  only  regret  was  that 
the  latter,  owing  to  other  engagements,  could 
not  remain  longer. 

The  first  prize  was  won  by  Marie  Blanchard ; 
the  second,  equally  merited  by  Mary  Gordon, 
Rose  Farrelly,  Beatrice  McBrady,  Jean  Michael, 
Josephine  McCabe,  and  Margaret  Gordon,  was 
obtained  by  Josephine  McCabe.  To  Kathleen 
McGaughey  was  awarded  the  consolation  prize. 
During  the  presentation  of  the  trophy,  one  of 
our  Reverend  friends  aptly  remarked  that  it  was 
evident  she  had  not  cheated ! 

Proceeding  to  the  refectory,  it  seemed  as  if 
some  fairy  had  waved  her  magic  wand,  so  com- 
plete was  the  transformation.  Never  before  did 
it  look  so  inviting  as  with  its  profuse  decora- 
tions, bright  lights,  delicious  supper,  and  all  the 
evidences  of  creature  comforts,  producing  a 
warmth  and  coziness  all  the  more  pronounced 
because  of  the  wintry  atmosphere  without.  The 
fresh  young  faces  full  of  the  joy  of  living  and 
the  elation  of  youth ;  and  the  faint  fragrance  of 
flowers,  added  not  a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

There  was  much  amusement  afterwards  in  se- 
curing partners  for  the  first  dance.  'These  were 
indiscriminately  chosen  by  drawing  cards,  upon 
which  were  written  the  names  of  authors  and 
the  titles  of  their  books.  Two,  holding  cards 
bearing  the  name  of  an  author  and  the  book  he 
wrote,  were  partners.  The  music  was  furnished 
by  Miss  Dowling,  an  accomplished  pianist — who 
was  most  generous  in  her  responses  to  our  en- 
cores. 

All  too  quickly  the  hours  passed  and  our 
happy  day  drew  to  a  close.  Gladly  we  tripped 
tr>  Slumberland,  fully  convinced  that  this  Shrove 
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Tuesday  quite  surpassed  all  previous  occasions 
in  the  records  of  merry-making. 

M.ARGARET   GoRDON. 


CBeotffc  iFtedetick  l^anDel. 

♦fK^OW  very  little  the  average  amateur  artist 
nj  knows  of  the  early  composers'  great 
works,  even  though  some  of  them  are 
performed  regularly  to-day.  This  is  especially 
curious  in  the  case  of'  George  Frederick  Handel, 
who  was  English  in  everything  but  the  accident 
of  his  birth,  which  took  place  at  the  quaint  little 
town  of  Halle,  Saxony,  not  far  from  Leipsic,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  February,  1685. 

His  father,  who  was  a  physician,  intending 
him  for  the  law,  discouraged  the  strong  passion 
which  he  evinced  in  early  life  for  music,  which 
seemed  to  him  an  undignified  sort  of  amusement, 
fit  only  for  Italian  fiddlers  and  French  bufifoons. 
The  story  of  young  Handel  stealing  pp  to  the 
garret  to  play  on  the  clavichord  when  the  rest 
of  the  household  had  retired,  is  well  known  to  all 
music  lovers. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  accompanied  his  father 
on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Weissenfels.  One 
day,  while  there,  he  found  his  way  to  the  chapel 
and  began  to  play  the  organ  with  such  power  and 
effect  that  the  Duke,  who,  accidentally  witnessed 
the  performance,  used  his  influence,  successfully, 
with  Handel's  father  to  obtain  permission  for 
him  to  follow  his  inclination ;  and  the  boy  was 
placed  under  instruction  with  Zachau,  and  later, 
studied  in  Berlin. 

In  1704,  appeared  his  first  opera,  Almira,  suc- 
ceeded by  Nero,  Florinda  and  Daphne.  He  then 
visited  Italy,  where  he  composed  Rodrigo  and 
Agrippina.  After  writing  many  operas,  in  1738, 
he  finally  devoted  himself  to  music  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  chiefly  oratorios.  His  first  was 
Saul  which,  although  never  heard  now,  still  lives 
by  its  deeply  impressive  "Dead  March,"  which  is 
known  to  every  one. 

In  1742,  he  commenced  and  completed,  in 
twenty-'three  days,  the  greatest  of  all  his  works. 
The  Messiah,  which  is  based  upon  the  most  har- 
monious, symmetrical  and  enduring  forms  of 
art.  This  oratorio  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
The  first  illustrates  the  longing  of  the  world  for 
the  Messiah,  prophesies  His  Coming  and  an- 
nounces   His    Birth ;     the    second    deals    with 


Christ's  Sufferings,  Death  and  Resurrection, 
and,  finally,  the  triumph  of  the  Gospel ;  the 
third  is  occupied  with  the  highest  truths  of  Doc- 
trine, namely,  Faith  in  the  existence  of  God, 
Surety  of  immortal  life  and  the  attainment  of 
eternal  happiness. 

The  first  part  opens  with  an  orchestral  pre- 
lude to  the  accompanied  recitative,  "Comfort  ye 
my  People."  The  Arias  and  Cantatas  contained 
in  the  entire  three  parts  are  exquisite  and  re- 
markably expressive.  The  most  popular  of  his 
Arias  is  that  sublime  confession  of  faith,  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  which  is  the 
opening  to  the  third  part.  The  oratorio  con- 
cludes with  three  choruses,  all  in  the  same  key 
and  of  the  same  general  sentiment — "Worthy  is 
the  Lamb,"  "Blessing  and  Honor,"  and  the  final 
"Amen"  chorus,  which  is  treated  in  the  severest 
style,  and  in  which  the  composer  evidently  gave 
free  rein  to  his  genius. 

Other  oratorios  may  be  compared  one  with 
another,  but  The  Messiah  stands  alone,  a  majes- 
tic monument  to  the  memory  of  the  composer, 
an  imperishable  record  of  the  noblest  sentiments 
of  human  nature  and  the  highest  aspirati(3ns  of 
man.  It  was  followed  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
Solomon,  Theodora,  and  Jeptha,  which  was  the 
last  of  Handel's  long  line  of  oratorios — 22  in  all. 
At  this  time  Handel  became  almost  totally  blind, 
but  continued  to  compose  even  after  being  so 
afflicted.  This  was  in  1752.  His  powers  gradu- 
ally weakened  and  he  fixed  his  thoughts  on 
death.  He  said  he  would  like  to  die  on  Good 
Friday,  that  he  might  meet  his  Supreme  Lord 
on  the  day  6f  His  Crucifixion.  His  desire  was 
granted.  On  Good  Friday,  April  13,  1759,  his 
spirit  fled.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  his  monument  may  be  seen,  rep- 
resenting him  in  the  act  of  writing  "I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth." 

There  is  little  need  to  sum  up  Handel  as  a 
composer.  Beethoven's  judgment  of  him  was 
perfectly  sound.  "Handel,"  he  stated,  "is  the 
unapproachable  Master  of  all  Masters."  Simi- 
larly, Haydn  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  his 
choral  work,  "He  is  the  Master  of  us  all." 

LoRETTO  Sinclair. 


A  moral  education  which  is  not  grounded  on 
religion  is  a  shadow  without  substance,  a  name 
written  on  the  waters. 
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•a  Crio  of  apodcrn  ^om  (Iflltitct^. 

T|^EW  great  composers  have  excelled  in  song 
ll  writing,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that 
men  of  talent  have  studied  this  art  and 
made  it  rank  as  such.  For  it  is  an  art  quite 
distinct  from  pianoforte  composition.  To  find 
the  musical  atx.osphere  with,  say,  the  sobbing 
despair  which  characterizes  Paul  Verlaine,  or 
Alfred  de  Musset's  poetry;  needs  an  intuition 
both  sensitive  and  delicate,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain retirement,  because  of  the  position  which 
the  song  writer  assumes  when  working  on  mate- 
rial previously  created. 

A  musician  may  hold  a  place  supreme,  even  if 
he  has  only  written  songs  of  beauty,  no  matter 
how  short.  Chopin  taught  us  by  means  of  his 
mazurkas  that  beauty  does  not  consist  in  length, 
and  Allan  Poe  taught  the  same.  The  Arabian 
magician  showed  the  whole  beauty  of  the  world 
within  the  circle  of  a  ring.  What  the  magician 
of  old  did,  and  Chopin  and  Poe  later,  Debussy, 
Cesar  Franck,  and  Faure  are  doing  now,  if  we 
accept  Franck,  who  is  dead  only  a  few  years. 

Debussy  and  Faure  treat  the  piano  as  an  or- 
chestra, the  song  sometimes  ceases  to  be  a  song. 
There  is  vocal  rhetoric,  there  is  declamation, 
maybe  only  a  few  broken  phrases,  but  the  sense 
of  the  poem  is  maintained,  without  distracting 
the  attention  from  the  musical  mood,  or  there  is 
fine  proportion  in  the  distribution  of  sentiment 
between  the  voice  and  the  piano,  as  in  Debussy's 
marvellously  beautiful  "L'Ombre  des  Arbres," 
or  as  in  Faure's  wondrous  "Clair  de  Lune,"  in 
which  a  Watteau-like  minuet  is  given  to  the 
piano  while  the  voice  charms  with  a  languorous 
melody,  a  minuet  which  evokes  "the  epoch  of 
powdered  Marquis  paying  compliments  and  bow- 
ing to  the  beautiful  Marchionesses  of  Louis 
XIV.'s  court."     "What  pictures  of  the  past!" 

Cesar  Franck,  in  his  song,  "The  Gathered 
Rose,"  forms  a  great  contrast  to  both  Faure  and 
Debussy,  the  accompaniment  of  the  song  named 
does  not  call  any  particular  picture  to  mind,  it  is 
subdued  and  you  almost  forget  it  is  there,  all 
your  attention  being  centered  on  the  words.  Of 
course,  the  same  does  not  apply  to  all  his  songs, 
his  "Procession,"  for  example,  is  of  a  quite  dif- 
ferent kind. 

The  finest  songs  of  Faure  are  not  for  the  av- 
erage audience,  and  Debussy's  music  will  long  be 
caviar  to  musicians  of  hide-bound  prejudices  and 


leaden  fancy,  as  well  as  to  the  noble  army  of 
music  lovers,  who  know  what  they  like  and  what 
is  of  the  best.  Faure  and  Debussy  now  have  no 
rivals  in  any  land.  To  Gabriel  Faure  poetry 
suggests  emotions  felt  only  vaguely  or  imper- 
fectly even  by  rare  poets.  There  is  a  sad  plain- 
tiveness,  but  this  plaint  is  never  pessimistic,  the 
charm  is  indefinable.  His.  melancholy  is  not  that 
of  an  atuumn  sunset,  it  is  not  the  depression 
evoked  by  a  budding  spring  noon,  it  is  not  the 
thought  of  one  saddened  by  the  white  death  of 
the  year. 

The  melancholy  of  Schubert  is  simple  and 
homely,  that  of  Tschaikowsky  is  passionate  re- 
gret, or,  it  is  despair,  that  of  Chausson,  bitter 
and  dark.  The  third  Kalandar  in  the  wild  tale 
of  a  "Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  while  he 
listened  to  the  lute  and  other  instruments,  listen- 
ing to  their  soothing  strains,  forgot  the  sorrows 
of  the  world  and  praised  life ;  yet  he  cried  out : 
"This  is  indeed  life:  oh,  sad  that  'tis  fleeting!" 
In  Faure's  music  there  is  no  suggestion  of  daily 
life,  his  men  and  women  are  creatures  of  the 
twilight.  To  him  the  West,  as  well  as  the  East, 
is  exotic,  his  country  is  no  man's  land.  Watteau 
was  always  a  seeker  after  something  in  the  world 
that  is  there  in  no  satisfying  measure  or  not  at 
all ;  but  Faure,  a  musical  landscapist,  after  the 
manner  of  Watteau,  has  never  sought  after  this 
Something.  There  is  no  reminder  of  exertion, 
no  suspicion  of  restlessness.  There  may  be, 
now  and  again,  a  passing  phase  of  rebellion,  as 
in  "Au  Cimetiere,"  but  the  prevailing  sentiment 
in  this  song  is  the  quiet  of  the  dead  in  their 
graves,  not  the  unrest  of  the  unshrouded  in  the 
sea.  His  music  is  subtly  symbolical.  Its  qual- 
ity is  as  illusive  as  Paul  Verlaine's  regrets,  so 
well  expressed  in  the  following  lines — 

II  pleure  dans  mon  ame 
Comme  il  pleut  sur  la  ville. 

***** 

II  pleure  sans  raison 

Dans  ce  coeur  qui  s'ecoeure. 

***** 

Ce  deuil  est  sans  raison ; 
C'est  bien  la  pire  peine 
De  ne  savoir  pourquoi 
Sans  amour  et  sans  haine 
Mon  coeur  a  tant  de  peine. 

Pauline. 
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Antwerp. 
Dear  Friend: 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  we  started  for  Antwerp, 
by  rail,  passing  through  Liege  and  Louvain,  two 
prominent  cities  of  Belgitmi.  The  latter  has  a 
university,  which  ranks  amongst  the  first  in 
Europe.  In  former  times,  quite  a  number  of 
the  American  clergy  received  their  education 
there. 

Antwerp  is  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  and 
has  a  history  which  antedates  the  birth  of  Christ. 
During  the  period  of  the  revolutionary  changes 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  the  scene  of 
many  a  sanguinary  conflict.  Whatever  party 
happened  to  be  in  power  wreaked  vengeance  on 
the  other.  It  did  not  escape  the  rapid  changes 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  progress  was 
retarded  by  the  devastating  results  of  this  and 
kindred  causes. 

In  1863,  for  the  payment  of  the  munificent 
sum  of  30,000,000  francs,  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  was  opened.  From  that  date,  Antwerp 
has  risen  to  be  one  of  the  first  export  and  im- 
port towns  in  the  world.  The  docks  employ  a 
large  number  of  men,  who  occasionally  demand 
an  increase  of  pay  and  shorter  hours. 

In  addition  to  unlimited  national  resources, 
Antwerp  has  a  school  of  art  in  which  have  fig- 
ured some  of  the  greatest  painters  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Their  names  and  works  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  large  museums  of  Eu- 
rope. Prominent  among  these  illustrious  artists, 
are  Quentin  Matsys,  who  rose  from  the  menial 
position  of  a  blacksmith  to  one  of  enduring 
fame.  But  the  name,  more  than  any  other,  that 
has  immortalized  the  school  of  Antwerp  is  that 
of  Rubens — a  prince  of  painters,  courtier,  and 
diplomat — to  whom  nearly  a  thousand  pictures 
have  been  attributed.  Antonio  Van  Dyck  is  also 
well  known  to  lovers  of  art. 

The  one  building  that  no  visitor  to  Antwerp 
should  fail  to  see  is  the  Cathedral — the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  church  in  the  Netherlands. 
Begun  in  1354,  it  is  said  to  have  been  176  years 
in  process  of  erection.  During  the  French  Revo- 
lution, it  was  damaged  by  the  soldiers,  but  it  was 
renovated  and  restored  in  1867.    The  interior  is 


simple,  impressive,  grand  and  solemn.  In  the 
south  transept  is  the  famous  picture,  the  "De- 
scent from  the  Cross,"  by  Rubens.  The  white 
linen  on  which  the  body  of  the  Saviour  lies,  is  a 
peculiar  and  very  eflfective  feature  in  the  com- 
position. In  the  north  transept  is  the  "Eleva- 
tion of  the  Cross,"  by  the  same  painter.  The 
altar-piece  is  an  "Assumption" — painted  in  six- 
teen days — which  exhibits  the  transcendent  ge- 
niiis  of  Rubens.  The  pulpit — an  exquisite  piece 
of  workmanship — with  its  trees,  shrubs,  and 
birds,  was  carved  in  wood  by  Van  der  Voort,  in 
1713.  The  great  northern  tower,  400  feet  high, 
was  compared  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  Mech- 
lin lace  hung  aloft  in  mid-air. 

In  this  Cathedral  is  a  head  of  Christ,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  which  critics  pronounce  one 
of  the  finest  in  existence. 

The  church  of  St.  Jacques  is  interesting  for 
its  age — 1491 — and  for  being  the  burial-place  of 
Rubens,  who  was  a  devout  Catholic,  and  heard 
Mass  daily  before  beginning  his  work.  Here 
are  paintings  by  Van  Dyck,  Quellin,  de  Voo, 
Guido  Reni,  &c. 

A  visit  to  the  Museum  occupied  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  forenoon.  Here,  again,  are  to 
be  seen  and  admired  the  works  of  Rubens — 
"Christ  a  la  Faille,"  "Baptism  of  Christ,"  "Com- 
munion of  St.  Francis,"  &c.  The  other  names, 
already  mentioned,  figure  conspicuously  in  every 
room. 

Brussels  is  about  an  hour's  ride  from  Ant- 
werp, with  which  it  is  associated  historically  and 
commercially.  It  is  by  far  the  most  modern  and 
fashionable  city  we  have  yet  seen.  Enormous 
numbers  of  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
visit  the  Belgian  capital  annually.  The  streets 
are  wide,  well  lighted,  and  always  crowded,  es- 
pecially in  the  evening.  The  car  service  is  fully 
as  good  as  in  Germany. 

The  principal  building  in  the  city — and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world — is  the  modern  Palais 
de  Justice,  which  rises  on  a  massive  basis,  meas- 
uring 590  by  560  feet.  One  wonders  at  such  a 
mammoth  structure  in  such  a  small  country,  and 
at  such  useless  expenditure.  It  costs  $40,000, 
annually,  to  heat  it. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,  said  to  be  the  noblest 
piece  of  civil  architecture  in  Europe,  is  rich  in 
the  choice  works  of  art  and  exquisite  tapestry 
in  which  Brussels  excels.  This  building  is  still 
more  interesting  because  of  its  being  the  seat  of 
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the  Spanish  Government  while  Spain  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Netherlands.  In  front  is  a  fa- 
mous courtyard  in  which  many  who  were  sus- 
pected of  conspiracy  during  the  ever-hated 
regime  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  suffered  death. 
Here,  also,  began  the  Revolution,  which  ended  in 
the  complete  separation  of  Belgium  from  Hol- 
land and  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
government,  in  1830.  The  grandfather  of  the 
present  ruler  was  an  uncle  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria. 

Among  the  churches  of  Brussels,  the  finest  is 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule — which  is  not  as 
large  as  that  of  Antwerp.  It  has  many  richly- 
painted  windows,  but  its  most  exquisite  work  of 
art  is  the  magnificently-carved  wooden  pulpit, 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Verbruggen.  It 
represents  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from 
Paradise.  This  window  was  originally  designed 
for  tl\,e  Jesuit  church  in  Louvain,  but  was  moved 
to  its  present  location  by  order  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa. 

Our  attention  was  next  directed  to  the  gallery 
of  Werntz,  who  is  styled  "the  crazy  painter"  be- 
cause of  his  having  lost  his  mind  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life.  It  appears  he  was  a  poor 
boy  who  was  recognized  as  having  genius,  and 
aided  by  some  generous  benefactor.  Two  rooms 
are  devoted  to  his  paintings,  some  of  which  are 
very  large.  The  principal  ones  are :  "The  Tri- 
umph of  Christ,"  and  "The  Civilization  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century" — which  he  does  not  repre- 
sent in  very  flattering  colors.  In  it  Napoleon  is 
seen  in  hell,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  people 
who  are  showing  him  the  limbs  he  caused  to  be 
severed  and  the  lives  lost  during  his  many  and 
long  wars. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Museum. 
"The  Dreaming  Woman,"  by  Maes,  and  "Adam 
and  Eve,"  by  Van  Eyck,  are  the  most  finished 
works  in  it. 

The  greatest  treat  of  all  was  reserved  for  us 
in  our  visit  to  the  battlefield  of  Waterloo.  Chil- 
dren who  are  fond  of  reading  a  description  of 
this  battle  may  consult  "Les  Miserables,"  by 
Victor  Hugo,  and  "Vanity  Fair,"  by  Thackeray. 
Hugo  has,  perhaps,  given  the  most  eloquent  de- 
scription of  it  ever  penned  by  man. 

Every  child  knows  that  this  battle,  one  of  the 
most  decisive  in  all  history,  was  fought  by  Eng- 
land and  her  allies — the  Dutch,  Germans,  Bel- 
gians and  Russians,  under  Wellington ;    and  the 


French,  under  Napoleon ;  on  the  eighteenth  of 
June,  1815. 

The  result  condemned  Napoleon  to  a  lonely 
life  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  and  immortal- 
ized the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

As  we  ascended  the  mound,  on  the  top  of 
which  stands  a  large  bronze  lion,  and  took  a 
brief  survey  of  the  field,  a  thousand  and  one 
recollections  flashed  through  our  anxious  minds. 
From  this  point  we  could  see  the  positions  taken 
by  the  opposing  forces,  the  place  where  the  hard- 
est fighting  was,  the  territory  covered — five  miles 
in  circumference — the  proximity  of  the  generals, 
the  tombs  erected  to  Gordon,  the  gallant  Han- 
overians, the  recently-erected  one — 1904 — to  the 
French,  the  various  roads,  hollows,  the  farm- 
house of  Hougomont,  where  the  conflict  is  sup- 
posed to  have  begun.  The  field  is  really  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  what  is  now  known  as 
Waterloo.  We  took  the  train  from  Brussels  to 
Braine  I'Alleud,  and  the  busses  or  small  steam- 
cars  to  the  field.  You  have  often  heard  that  the 
word  "if"  divides  nations.  If  Bliicher  had  not 
appeared  on  the  scene  at  the  opportune  moment 
when  Napoleon  flung  his  gallant  reserves  at  the 
enemy,  when  Wellington's  forces  were  so  fa- 
tigued that  they  could  scarcely  move  after  the 
day's  fighting,  England  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  humbled  to  the  dust.  If  Grouchy 
could  have  delayed,  or  did  not  actually  obey  Na- 
poleon's orders,  Wellington  would  have  been 
covered  with  inglorious  defeat.  In  either  case. 
Napoleon  would  have  been  victorious,  but  the 
fact  is,  he  was  defeated  and  crushed  forever. 

The  whole  thing  seems  to  me  providential. 
While  Napoleon  was  in  active  service,  he  kept 
all  Europe  in  constant  turmoil,  like  a  seething 
cauldron.  If  his  ambition  did  not  happen  to 
surpass  his  genius,  he  would  go  down  to  pos- 
terity admired  by  all,  and  his  memory  would  be 
held  in  eternal  benediction.  As  it  is,  the  best 
disposed  of  us  regard  him  as  among  the  greatest 
military  leaders  of  all  time.  I  can  never  shed  a 
tear  over  his  sad  fate  and  the  cruel  treatment 
inflicted  on  him  by  England,  when  I  recall  that 
he  persecuted  the  Church,  imprisoned  its  head, 
and  compelled  him  to  hold  his  horse  while  he 
mounted  in  the  saddle. 

About  two  or  three  miles  from  here  is  Laeda, 
a  small  town  in  which  is  shown  the  castle  within 
whose  walls  lived  his  beloved  and  virtuous 
spouse,  Josephine,  and  also  where  he  laid  the 
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plans  for  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign.  His 
treatment  of  Josephine,  his  divorcing  her,  and 
his  marriage  with  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  are 
foul  blots  on  his  career.  Let  us  give  him  the 
exalted  place  that  history  assigns,  and  hope  that 
he  had  time  and  the  disposition  to  repent  of  his 
numerous  misdeeds  while  he  was  eating  out  his 
heart  on  the  lonely,  distant  isle  of  St.  Helena. 

Before  I  close,  let  me  say  that,  as  appearances 
indicate,  the  Belgians  are  a  thrifty,  hard-work- 
ing, progressive  people.  I  believe  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  240  people  to  the  square  mile,  and 
a  total  population  of  about  7,000,000,  in  a  terri- 
tory smaller  and  not  nearly  so  fertile  as  Ireland. 
J.  M.  Fleming,  O.  S.  A. 


Osborne,  Australia. 
Dear  Rainbow  : 

As  you  are  aware,  one  of  the  most  artistic  of 
school  displays  is  that  presented  annually  by  the 
pupils  attending  Loreto  Convent,  Osborne.  This 
year,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  and  the  somewhat  restricted  seating  ca- 
pacity of  the  room  utilized  for  these  perform- 
ances, the  entertainment  was  given  in  Well's 
Hall,  Cottesloe,  and  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  and  representative  gathering. 

The  platform  had  been  prettily  arranged,  and, 
with  its  decorations  of  cherry  and  peach  blos- 
som, giant  hollyhocks,  and  a  profusion  of  palms 
and  graceful  foliage,  made  a  fitting  setting  for 
the  bevy  of  bright,  youthful  faces  which  filled  it 
throughout  the  evening. 

The  school  orchestra,  under  Herr  Nowotay's 
direction,  did  splendid  work,  as  did  the  elocu- 
tion department,  under  Mr.  Lionel  Logue. 

At  the  close  of  the  programme,  the  following 
school  report  for  1910  was  read  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Logue : 

"We  are  pleased  to  say  that  this  scholastic 
year  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  the  school  has  been  great- 
er than  usual.  Since  our  last  annual  report,  the 
pupils  have  won  many  distinctions  at  the  Ade- 
laide University  and  at  the  Associated  Board  of 
the  Royal  Acaderriy  and  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Miss  Dorothy  Wilson  obtained  first  place  in 
French  in  Adelaide  Senior,  and  passed  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  History.  Miss  Lalla  D'Arcy  Irvine 
won  a  scholarship  for  Honors  in  Grade  I.,  Ade- 


laide and  Melbourne  University,  and,  last  month, 
passed  her  first  year  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  Miss 
May  Jowett  obtained  Honors  in  violin,  advanced 
Grade,  Royal  Academy.  Miss  Domela,  having 
obtained  highest  marks  in  this  State,  won  the 
Gold  Medal  for  the  harp,  in  the  Intermediate 
Grade.  Miss  Marjorie  Wilson  and  Miss  Mary 
O'Connor  obtained  Honors  in  Harmony,  Higher 
Division.  Miss  Mosely,  Honors  in  Lower  Divi- 
sion, pianoforte.  Miss  Katharine  Lovell  and 
Miss  Verona  Rodriguez,  Honors  in  Harmony, 
Lower  Division. 

Of  the  nine  Honors  given  in  the  State  by  the 
examiner  of  the  Associated  Board,  seven  were 
carried  off  by  the  Osborne  pupils.  Out  of  the 
49  candidates  who  presented  themselves  for  the 
examinations,  47  were  successful.  The  12  can- 
didates who  entered  for  the  music  examination 
of  the  combined  Universities  of  Adelaide  and 
Melbourne,  also  passed. 

All  classes,  except  the  Senior,  were  examined 
by  Mr.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  whose  report  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  Christmas  examinations.  Pupils 
were  examined  in  English,  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  and  Latin.  The  standard  attained 
in  English  is,  indeed,  high.  All  classes  show  the 
result  of  careful  instruction.  A  liberal  course 
of  English  Literature  has  been  studied,  and  the 
pupils  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  pleasing  to  find  that,  in  geography, 
most  pupils  made  an  intelligent  use  of  diagrams. 
The  work  of  the  higher  classes  in  mathematics 
is  excellent,  and  many  successes  at  the  Univer- 
sity examinations  should  follow  another  year's 
study.  No  paper  failed  in  algebra  or  arithmetic. 
The  Latin  paper  set  was,  perhaps,  more  difficult 
than  is  generally  set  for  pupils  of  a  second  year's 
Latin  class,  but  the  results  show  a  high  profi- 
ciency in  the  study  of  the  subject.  The  pupils 
displayed  a  good  knowledge  of  the  construction 
and  translation.  No  pupil  failed  to  reach  the 
Honors'  mark. 

The  work  of  the  year  is  a  matter  upon  which 
the  teaching  staff  is  to  be  congratulated.  The 
high  percentage  (99  of  passes)  must  be  gratify- 
ing, and  will,  in  some  measure,  show  the  thor- 
oughness with  which  they  have  carried  out  their 
work." 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  prize  for  highest  aggregate 
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examination  marks  was  obtained  by  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Wilson.  Class  Championship  prize  for 
highest  examination  marks  in  English,  Arith- 
metic, and  French,  Miss  Ruby  Cornwall.  Prize 
for  Social  Spirit:  sweet  and  obliging  manners, 
and  skill  in  games,  awarded  by  vote  of  Nuns 
and  pupils,  to  Miss  Marjorie  Synnott.  Prize 
for  Public  Spirit :  diligence  in  study,  observance 
of  school  rules,  and  loyalty  to  school,  awarded 
by  vote  of  Nuns  and  pupils,  to  Miss  Marjorie 
Synnott. 
With  all  good  wishes. 

W.  A. 


JLoteto'0  Call. 


HNOTHER  stage  of  the  existence  of  Loreto 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  fast  ap- 
proaching completion,  and  the  Golden  Ju- 
bilee of  the  Alma  Mater  of  many  of  the  first 
and  fairest  of  America's  daughters,  is  close  at 
hand.  In  the  olden  days  how  far  off  it  seemed, 
but  time  has  never  ceased  its  winged  flight,  and 
the  gentle  maiden  of  a  few  short  years  ago,  now 
looks  back  over  the  golden  bridge  that  spans  the 
past,  and  sees  in  retrospect  the  cherished  dreams 
of  the  halcyon  days,  spent  amid  all  the  wonders 
of  restless,  foamy  Niagara.  How  beautiful  it 
all  seemed! — the  gorgeous  sunrise,  lifting  the 
soul  to  God  in  the  early  morn,  the  pleasant  ram- 
bles by  the  magic  rapids  in  sunny  spring,  when 
external  nature  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
youthful  life,  and  the  rippling  of  the  waters 
over  the  joyous  song  of  the  birds,  was  only  an 
echo  of  the  song  of  the  heart. 

Spring  has  come  again,  and  glad  is  the  face 
of  the  waters  to  welcome  Loreto's  children 
home.  The  cataract,  God's  trumpet,  sounds  the 
bugle  call,  to  be  enrolled  among  the  loyal  and 
faithful  of  the  vanished  years  and  to  see  again 
the  cherished  faces  that  have  lived  only  in  past 
memories.  Come  one,  come  all,  who  have  kept 
enshrined  the  ideals  of  happy  youth.  A  joyous 
welcome  awaits  you. 

The  Honorary  President. 


It  seems  that  immortal  renown  is  achieved  not 
so  much  by  the  solitary  deed  of  greatness  as  by 
humble  fidelity  to  life's  details,  and  that  modest 
Christian  living  that  regards  small  deeds  and 
minor  matters. 


§cl|0ol  ©tjronicle. 


JLottto  Conticnt.  Jl5iafi;ara  iFall0.  flDnt. 

"Welcome  to  the  beautiful  New  Year;  and 
may  we  welcome  all  that  it  may  bring  us  of  joy 
or  sorrow,  and  learn  the  lesson  hidden  in  each." 
— Fox. 

January  the  seventh — After  the  happiest  of 
holidays,  it  was  with  pleasant  anticipation  that 
we  once  more  renewed  our  studies  for  the  New 
Year. 

January  the  fourteenth — The  second  of  the 
series  of  Matinee  Musicales  was  charmingly  ren- 
dered by  the  celebrated  pianist,  Anthony  Stan- 
kowitch,  and  was  sincerely  appreciated  by  all 
present.  The  programme  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing selections : 

Solfeggietto    P.   E.    Bach 

Andante  Op.   35 Beethoven 

Arabesque    Schumann 

Novellette,  Op.  21,  No.  i Schumann 

A  Country  Wedding Templet  on  Strong 

Gavotte    d' Albert 

Vecchis  Minuetto   Sgambati 

The   Juggleress 

Landscape  Pictures  Mosskozsjski 

Tatantella    

January  the  nineteenth — We  were  honored  by 
a  brief  and  pleasant  visit  from  the  Reverend  J. 
A.  Kindelan,  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  accom- 
panied by  the  Reverend  P.  P.  O'Dwyer,  O.  C.  C, 
of  New  York  City. 

January  the  twentieth — After  many  weeks  of 
vigorous  practice  and  preparation,  "The  Mika- 
do" was  presented  with  great  success.  Our  Con- 
cert Hall  was  artistically  decorated  in  the  color 
scheme  of  yellow  and  black,  with  Japanese 
screens  and  lanterns,  all  of  which  made  a  strik- 
ing background  for  the  gay  costumes  of  the 
Merry  Japs.  All  the  citizens  of  Titipan  took 
part  in  the  opening  chorus,  and  an  address  of 
welcome  was  delivered  by  "Mikado" — Madeleine 
MacMahon — who  held  us  spellbound  with  her 
thundering  voice.  The  long  black  cues  and 
mushroom  hats  formed  a  lively  contrast  to  the 
fair  maids  in  Sunny  Japan,  in  their  delicately 
flowered  gowns.    In  the  choruses  and  solos,  each 
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and  all  displayed  the  coyness,  grace  and  co- 
quetry which  characterize  that  quaint  Eastern 
nation.  The  honored  guests  of  the  evening 
were :  Reverend  S.  MacDonald,  O.  C.  C,  Rev- 
erend J.  Rosa,  C.  M.,  Reverend  A.  Milani,  O. 
C.  C,  Reverend  B.  Koehler,  O.  C.  C,  and  Rev- 
erend G.  Zaza,  O.  C.  C. 

PROGRAMME. 

Opening  Chorus Citizens  of  Titipan 

Solo Nanki  Poo 

Japanese  Love  Song Six  Little  Maids 

Trio Yum  Yum,  Peep  Boo,  Pitty  Sing 

Recitation    "Mikado" 

The  Japanese  Maiden Pish  Tush 

The  Toy  Monkey Little  Japs  of  Titipan 

Semi-Chorus Fourteen   Little   Maids 

Japanese  Action  Song Yum   Yum 

Little    Blue    Pigeon Quartette 

The   Maid   of   the   Fan Katiska 

Song    Tit   Willow 

Closing  Chorus Citizens  of  Titipan 

Solo  Lord  High  Executioner 

January  the  twenty-fourth — Each  day  affords 
its  own  pleasures,  and  brings  new  experiences 
into  our  lives.  When  our  ever-welcome  Father 
Rosa  suggested  a  trip  for  the  older  girls  around 
the  Islands,  his  kindly  extended  invitation  was 
joyfully  accepted.  Even  the  heavy  and  violent 
wind  did  not  interfere  with  our  pleasure,  for, 
wrapped  in  furs  and  caps,  we  crossed  to  the 
American  side,  where  an  excellent  view  of  the 
ice  bridge  was  visible.  But  the  snow-covered 
paths  of  the  Islands  attracted  us  and  once  more 
we  started  in  single  file  through  the  narrow  ice 
paths  by  the  water's  edge.  All  passed  unevent- 
fully until !  !  Away  went  Edna,  sliding  down 
the  bank — across  the  path — and  she  might  still 
be  descending  if  a  large  tree  had  not  proved  an 
obstacle  to  her  further  progress.  After  this, 
Father  Rosa  thought  it  best  to  climb  the  hill 
above  us,  and  in  this  way  we  attained  the  most 
commanding  view  of  the  Falls  and  Canadian 
heights.  As  soon  as  our  cold  and  venturesome 
expedition  had  been  at  last  rewarded  by  a  dainty 
luncheon  at  our  favorite  rendez-vous,  we  turned 
our  thoughts  and  steps  toward  home,  and 
reached  that  stately  mansion  in  time  for  study, 
to  which  we  applied  with  new  zeal. 

January  the  twenty-eighth — Our  faithful 
friend,    Father   Rosa,   paid   another   unexpected 


visit,  bringing  with  him  his  stereopticon  views 
of  New  York  and  other  places.  A  most  inter- 
esting evening  was  spent,  which  was  vastly  ap- 
preciated and  we  may  always  rely  on  deriving  a 
fund  of  beneficial  knowledge  from  his  delight- 
ful and  instructive  lecture. 

February  the  first — High  Mass  was  very 
beautifully  sung  by  the  school,  congregationally, 
in  honor  of  St.  Bridget.  The  Mass  selected  on 
this  occasion  was  written  by  Mentzel  in  honor 
of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto.  We  were  all  agreeably 
surprised  to  hear  we  had  been  granted  a  holiday 
— a  welcome  boon  for  ardent  students. 

February  the  fourth — Mr.  Stankowitch's 
third  recital!  For  all  who  attended  this  Musi- 
cale,  the  rendition  of  the  following  programme 
was  a  source  of  unlimited  pleasure.  Each  num- 
ber was  executed  with  wonderful  artistic  charm 
and  finish. 

PROGRAMME. 

Sonate  Pathetique,  Op.   13 Beethoven 

(a)  Grave,  Allegro  molto  e  non  brio. 

(b)  Adagio,  cantabile. 

(c)  Rondo  Allegro. 

Eight  Preludes,  Op.  28 

1.  C.  Major,  Agitato. 

2.  A  Minor,  Lento. 

3.  G  Major,  Vivace. 

4.  C  Minor,  Largo. 

5.  C  Major,  Allegro  Molto. 

6.  B  Minor,  Lento  Assai. 

7.  A  Major,  Andantino. 

8.  F  sharp  Minor,  Allegro  Agitato. 

Minuetto,  Op.  4 

Valse,  Op.  70,  No.  i Chopin 

Scherzo,   Op.  31 

Forest   Murmurs    Liszt 

Grand  Galop  Chromatique Liszt 

February  the  ninth — A  more  perfect  day  for 
a  sleigh-ride  could  not  be  imagined.  Every  coun- 
tenance was  the  picture  of  happiness,  and  seemed 
to  harmonize  with  the  sparkling  snow  and 
bright  sunshine.  What  inspirations  do  a  beau- 
tiful day  and  a  wonderful  depth  of  snow  bring 
to  the  mind  of  a  schoolgirl,  who  looks  out  from 
her  window  on  the  white-clad  earth!  At  two 
o'clock  the  merry  chimes  of  sleigh-bells  brought 
us  wrapped  in  furs  to  the  comfortable  sleighs. 
Soon  we  were  flying  over  the  glittering  snow  of 
country  roads,  until  the  nipping  frost  warned  us 
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that  our  steeds  should  turn  in  the  direction  of 
home.  The  last  hues  of  sunset  were  lingering 
as  we  reached  Loreto,  and  our  merry  party  once 
more  entered  her  portals. 

February  the  twenty-second — Our  customary 
holiday  in  honor  of  the  "Father  of  His  Coun- 
try" had  been  long  anticipated.  A  sleep  until 
eight  o'clock  was  the  first  glad  surprise  of  the 
day,  and  after  morning  prayers,  we  descended  to 
the  refectory,  where  another  surprise  awaited 
us.  Everywhere  was  seen  our  country's  colors, 
and  at  the  table  prettily  set,  we  each  found  a 
hatchet,  signifying,  "I  cannot  tell  a  lie,"  and  a 
small  bust  of  Washington.  The  remainder  of 
the  morning  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the 
"Pink  Tea,"  which  was  to  take  place  at  five.  At 
four  o'clock,  all  gowned  in  their  prettiest,  de- 
scended in  groups  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
the  two  hostesses,  Madeleine  MacMahon  and 
Kathleen  O'Gorman,  received  their  friends.  A 
pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  chatting  and  listen- 
ing to  several  piano  solos,  rendered  by  Rose 
Lilley,  Harriet  Dudley,  and  Dorothy  Rochford. 
We  wended  our  way  once  more  to  the  refectory, 
where  a  scene  met  our  gaze.  One  long  table, 
extending  the  length  of  the  room,  was  garlanded 
with  smilax  and  carnations,  while  in  the  center 
were  arranged  huge  clusters  of  pink  flowers. 

Very  artistic  were  the  place-cards,  and  very 
pretty  the  favors — small  pink  baskets  of  candies, 
bearing  on  the  handle  a  rosebud.  After  our  re- 
past of  pink  dainties  we  assembled  in  the  Con- 
cert Hall,  where  a  "Rose  Concert"  was  held. 
Each  number  was  well  rendered  and  apparently 
well  enjoyed. 

PROGRAMME. 

White  Rose  of   Rome Mysercough 

Full  Chorus. 
Vocal  Solo — 

The  Perfect   Flower d'Hardelot 

The  Sweetest  Flower Van  der  Stucken 

Miss  Kathleen  O'Gorman. 

Piano   Solo    Strakosch 

Miss  Bernice  Park. 

Recitation,  The  Little  Wild  White  Rose 

Miss  Madeleine  MacMahon. 

Vocal  Solo,  Roses  of  June Lane 

Miss  Bethel  Farmer. 


Southern  Song,  Dixie 

Full  Chorus. 

Piano  Solo,  Cluster  of  Roses Kettina 

Miss  Dorothy  Rochford. 

Vocal  Solo — 

Heiden  Roslein    Schubert 

Flower  Rain   Schneider 

Miss  Jeanne  Sears. 

Columbia,  The  Gem  of  the  Ocean 

Full  Chorus. 
Vocal  Solo — 

A  Rosebud    Mallinson 

Rose  Song   Cowen 

Miss  Harriet  Dudley. 

Violin  Trio,  Rose  March Papini 

Misses  Carter,  Merle,  Walsh. 

Vocal  Solo — 

When  Roses   Bloom Reichardt 

No  Rose  Without  a  Thorn Bartlett 

Miss  Marjorie  Vrooman. 

Lovely  Rose   Vincent 

Semi-Chorus. 

Star-Spangled  Banner   

Full  Chorus. 

V^ocal  Solo,  A  Rose  Garden Pellissier 

Miss  Kathleen   O'Gorman. 

Chorus,  Roses  Everywhere Denza 

"America." 

Miss  Eleanor  Knowles,  a  pupil  of  Loreto 
Convent,  Guelph,  has  been  spending  a  few  days 
with  us. 

March  the  fourth — The  monthly  piano  recital 
of  Mr.  Stankowitch  proved  immensely  interest- 
ing.    The  programme  was  as  follows: 

Carnaval,  Op.  9 Schumann 

1.  Preambule. 

2.  Pierrot. 

3.  Arlequin. 

4.  Valse  Noble. 

5.  Eusebus. 

6.  Florestan. 

7.  Coquette. 

8.  Replique. 

9.  Papillons. 

10.  A.  S.  C.  H.  Lettres  dansantes. 

11.  Chiarina. 

12.  Chopin. 
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13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


contre     les 


Estrella. 

Reconnaissance. 

Pantalon  et-Columbine. 

Valse  Allemande. 

Intermezzo  Paganini. 

Aveu. 

Promenade. 

Marches    des     Davidsbiindler 

Philistines. 

Six  Etudes Chopin 

C  Major,  Op.  10,  No.  7. 
E  Major,  Op.  10,  No.  3. 
G  flat  Major,  Op.  10,  No.  5. 
C  Minor,  Op.  10,  No.  12. 
F  Minor,  Op.  25,  No.  2. 
C  Minor,  Op.  25,  No.   12. 

(a)  The  Ocean  in  Calm   (Stankowitch). 

(b)  The  Ocean  in  Turmoil. 

Fantasie,   Op.   49 Chopin 

March  the  fourth — An  unexpected  and  most 
welcome  visit  from  our  esteemed  former  chap- 
lain. Reverend  S.  J.  Quigley,  O.  C.  C.,  who,  in 
company  with  Reverend  G.  Best,  O.  C.  C.,  was 
en  route  to  Buffalo  to  preach  a  two  weeks'  mis- 
sion in  the  Cathedral  of  that  city. 

Dorothy  Rochford. 

Marjorie  Vrooman. 


Eoreto  Conbent,  amount  &t,  9^arp. 
I^amilton. 

,  Feast  of  the  Holy  Family.  Two  weeks  had 
already  elapsed  since  our  return  to  school  after 
the  Yule-tide  festivities,  and  we  had  almost  be- 
gun to  suffer  from  the  proverbial  effects  of  hope 
deferred,  when,  lo,  to  our  untold  joy,  our  beloved 
Bishop  who,  in  the  past,  did  us  the  honor  of 
blessing  the  opening  year  and,  with  fatherly 
solicitude,  encouraging  us  with  words  of  spirit- 
ual wisdom  to  advance  "in  age  and  grace  with 
God  and  men,"  came,  attended  by  Reverend  J. 
Bonomi,  to  give  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Following  Benediction,  His  Lordship  preached 
with  his  usual  unction.  We  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  seeds  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  virtue, 
so  zealously  planted  in  our  hearts  and  minds, 
may  bear  fruit  when  the  serious  affairs  of  life 
begin  and  the  protecting  shelter  of  our  convent 
home,  with  its  gentle  guidance,  is  no  longer  ours. 


Then,  like  a  guiding  star,  will  tlie  memory  of 
His  Lordship's  words  lead  us  onward  to  all  that 
io  true,  good,  high  and  holy. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  Episcopal  duties  of 
the  ministry.  His  Lordship's  first  available  op- 
portunity had  not  presented  itself  until  to-day. 
when,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  labors  in- 
cumbent on  him,  we  rejoice  to  find  His  Lord- 
ship vigorous  and  apparently  untouched  by 
Time.    Ad  Multos  Annos! 

January  the  twenty-seventh — The  Seniors  at- 
tended a  Lecture  on  "Poetical  Thought  and  Ex- 
pression," at  the  Normal  School,  given  by  W.  J. 
Alexander,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English, 
University  of  Toronto. 

Poetical  thought  and  expression,  as  found  in 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley, 
were  elucidated  by  the  reading  of  three  poems — 
"The  Green  Linnet"— Wordsworth— "Ode  To  A 
Nightingale" — Keats — and  "To  A  Skylark" — 
Shelley. 

In  "The  Green  Linnet"  the  Lecturer  drew  our 
attention  to  the  simple  language  and  simple  metre 
used  by  the  great  master  of  the  Lake  School  to 
express  a  simple  thought.  This  poem,  he  said, 
illustrates  the  fact  that  Wordsworth's  greatness, 
as  a  poet,  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  treatment  of 
simple  subjects — the  choice  of  the  simplest 
speech  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts.  "Bending  a  reverent  ear  to  the  mys- 
terious harmonies  of  nature,  to  the  ceaseless 
song  of  praise  that  rises  from  every  blade  of 
grass  and  every  dewdrop,  warbles  in  the  fluting 
of  every  lark,  and  sweeps  to  heaven  in  every 
wave  of  air,  he  found  in  his  own  deep  heart  a 
musical  echo  of  that  song,  and,  shaping  into 
words  the  swelling  of  his  inward  faith,  he  spoke 
to  the  Avorld  in  a  way  to  which  the  world  was 
little  used,  about  things  in  which  the  world  saw 
no  poetic  beauty." 

Wordsworth  was  a  literary  recluse,  in  whom 
the  love  of  reflection  was  as  strong  as  the  poetic 
faculty — Poetry  is  the  child  of  reflection — the 
Muses  only  come  to  those  who  muse.  To  him. 
therefore,  we  look  for  pure  poetry  of  simple 
beauty,  apprehended  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  Keat's  "Ode  To  A  Night- 
ingale" that  the  metre  used  is  very  complex  and 
the  language  very  uncommon — "the  rapturous 
voice  of  youthful  fancy,  luxuriating  with  deep 
delight  in  a  world  of  beautiful  unrealities."   The 
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poet  shows  that  he  is  longing  for  something  for 
himself  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  world. 

In  Shelley's  "To  A  Skylark"— a  lyric  un- 
equalled for  imaginative  beauty  of  thought  and 
language — the  poet  tells  us  how  the  song  of  the 
skylark  differs  from  the  song  of  other  birds; 
how  it  excels  them;  and  he  longs  to  make 
known  to  us  what  he  feels  as  the  bird  sings. 

The  language  is  dignified  and  the  metre  com- 
plex. The  feeling  expressed  in  this  poem  is  a 
decided  contrast  to  that  expressed  in  "Ode  To  A 
Nightingale,"  by  Keats. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  rare  genius — 
the  most  ethereal  of  our  poets — saw  nothing  be- 
yond nature,  not  even  the  God  of  nature,  much 
less  the  God  of  revelation — a  sad  example  of 
human  reason  relying  upon  itself  alone." 

Mr.  Alexander  then  brought  out  the  fact  that 
these  poets  felt  their  subject  deeply,  and  ex- 
pressed it  in  a  style  which  sprang  not  from  an 
effort  to  effect  expression  but  from  a  desire  to 
give  forth  their  thought  and  feeling. 

January  the  twenty-eighth — The  Elocution 
Department,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Miss 
Irving,  entertained  the  Faculty  and  student  body 
very  acceptably.     Following  is  the  programme: 

1.  Reading — "The  Masterpiece  of  Brother 

Felix"   ^ 

Josephine  McCabe. 

2.  Reading — "Marguerite"    Schroeder 

Jean  Michael. 

3-  Reading — "Chums"    , Foley 

AVA    WiTHERUP. 

4.  Valse,  Opus  64,  No.  2 Chopin 

Margaret  Gordon. 

5.  Reading — "Limpy  Tim" Harley 

Dorothy  Walsh. 

6.  Reading— "A  Tale  of  Christmas  Eve".  . 

Anstey 

Mary  Gordon. 

7.  "Morceau    Caracteristique,"     Opus    22, 

No.  I H.  A.  Wollenhaupt 

Cecilia  Coughlan. 

8.  "The  Cid  and  The  Leper"    (From  the 

Spanish)    /.  G.  Lockhart 

Marcella  Kerwin. 

9.  Reading — "A  Russian  Skating  Race" .  . 

Zardorph 

Edna  Witherup. 


10.  Scene  from  "Macbeth,"  Act  V.,  Scene  i 

Shakespeare 

A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter : 
A  Doctor. 

A  Waiting-Gentlewoman. 
Lady  Macbeth. 

Margaret  Gordon. 

11.  "Murmuring  Zephyrs"    Adolf  Jensen 

Irene  Carroll. 

12.  (a)   "The     Bride's     Experience     in     a 

Butcher's    Shop" Fiske 

(b)  "Noll's  Journey"    Drexa  Henry 

(c)  "Josette"    Drummond 

(d)  "The  Master's  Voice"  Henry  Van  Dyke 

Miss  Jessie  Irving. 
God  Save  The  King. 

Miss  Irving's  numbers  were  a  delight  to  the 
audience,  whose  favor  she  never  fails  to  win. 
As  she  stepped  on  the  platform,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  students  found  expression  in  hearty  ap- 
plause, and,  at  the  close,  the  presentation  of  a 
lovely  cluster  of  carnations,  by  Edna  Witherup, 
bespoke  the  appreciative  gratitude  of  her  pupils. 

January  the  twenty-ninth— At  a  meeting  for 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  Sodality  of  the 
Children  of  Mary,  the  following  were  elected : 
President,  Mary  Gordon;  Vice-president,  Mar- 
cella Kerwin;  Secretary,  Margaret  Gordon; 
Sacristan,  Beatrice  McBrady;  Treasurer,  Ce- 
cilia Coughlan;    Librarian,  Anna  Doherty. 

February  the  first — A  most  enjoyable  day  at 
the  Abbey.  An  invitation  from  the  Abbey  to 
the  "Maids  at  the  Mount"  is  always  joyfully  re- 
ceived— and  accepted — for  have  they  not  experi- 
enced, time  and  again,  the  warmth  of  welcome 
characteristic  of  the  Mother  House  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Mary.  This  time  it  was  to  attend  a  Lec- 
ture on  "The  French  Salons  of  the  Old  Re- 
gime," to  be  given  by  Professor  Martin,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Arriving  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  cordially 
greeted  by  the  Religious  and  pupils,  among 
whom  were  many  of  our  former  teachers  and 
companions,  who  made  us  feel  quite  at  home, 
but  never  had  our  rose-tinted  dreams  pictured  a 
magnificent  banquet,  at  which  we  were  to  be 
guests  with  the  young  ladies  attending  Pedagogy, 
Normal,  and  University  in  Toronto,  whom  the 
Abbey  was  entertaining  that  evening. 
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How  our  hearts  thrilled  at  sight  of  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  dining  hall,  so  gala  in  aspect,  ar- 
tistically decorated  with  greenery  and  the  colors 
we  love  best — under  the  rose,  let  me  whisper,  we 
were  proud  to  see  Mount  St.  Mary  thus  hon- 
ored! 

Soon  we  were  cozily  seated  around  the  festive 
board,  where,  amid  a  wealth  of  color  in  glowing 
pyramids  of  fruit  and  flowers  and  the  gleam  of 
waxen  tapers,  we  feasted  sumptuously. 

The  elaborate  menu  was  in  keeping  with  the 
occasion,  and  a  fitting  preliminary  to  the  literary 
feast  which  followed,  at  seven  o'clock,  when 
Professor  Martin  ascended  the  platform. 

The  two  hours  passed  all  too  quickly,  and  the 
rapt  attention  of  even  the  youngest  in  the  audi- 
ence spoke  as  eloquently  as  the  burst  of  ap- 
plause, at  the  close,  from  the  assembled  guests — 
which  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to 
Professor  Martin. 

Next  morning  found  us  speeding  homeward, 
carrying  with  us  bright  and  happy  memories  of 
our  day  at  the  Abbey  and  the  rare  treat  we  had 
enjoyed.  "Pleasure  is  the  flower  that  passes, 
remembrance  the  lasting  perfume." 

February  the  third — We  have  just  received  an 
account  of  a  recent  marriage  of  much  interest  to 
Loreto  girls — and  nuns — in  America,  especially 
M.  M.  Seraphina  and  M.  M.  Walburga,  cousins 
of  the  bride — that  of  Miss  Holly  Coffee,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Coffee,  of  "Iroquois," 
Chatswood,  Australia,  to  Dr.  James  Hughes,  of 
Paddington,  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Hughes, 
M.  L.  C. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Very  Rev- 
erend Father  Gartlan,  S.  J.,  assisted  by  Reverend 
J.  Colgan,  S.  J.,  and  Reverend  Father  Kirby,  in 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Ridge  Street,  North  Sydney. 

"Long  before  the  hour  named  for  the  cere- 
mony," writes  our  correspondent,  "the  church 
was  crowded  with  guests,  including  Sir  W.  P. 
Manning  and  Lady  Manning.  The  decorations 
were  of  the  simplest;  palms  adorned  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  a  huge  bell  of  white  blossoms  hung 
from  an  arch  of  foliage  near  where  the  bridal 
party  knelt.  The  bride,  who  was  given  away  by 
her  father,  wore  a  graceful  gown  of  softest  white 
satin,  trimmed  with  lace.  Her  long  veil,  which 
was  effectively  arranged  beneath  a  half  wreath 
of  orange  blossoms,  was  of  filmy  lace.  The 
Misses  Cecily  and  Mary  Hughes,  Miss  Curtin, 


and  two  tiny  maidens.  Miss  Coffee  and  Sheila 
C'Gorman  Hughes,  were  bridesmaids,  and  were 
all  frocked  alike,  in  petrol  ninon  de  soie  over 
white  silk,  with  hats  to  match.  The  first  three 
bridesmaids  carried  Empire  bouquets  of  pink 
roses,  and  the  two  younger  ones  carried  crooks, 
mounted  with  pink  flowers. 

While  the  register  was  being  signed,  an  Ave 
Maria  was  sung,  and,  as  the  bridal  party  left  the 
church,  the  Wedding  March  was  played. 

The  guests  were  conveyed  by  special  trams 
and  motor-cars  to  Iroquois,  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coffee  held  a  reception.  Miss  Coffee,  the 
bride's  aunt,  and  Mrs.  Kelly,  sister  of  the  bride, 
assisted  in  entertaining  the  visitors.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Hughes  received  the  congratulations 
of  their  friends  in  the  drawing-room." 

February  the  sixth — The  gracious  presence  of 
our  beloved  Reverend  Mother  General  is  again 
filling  our  hearts  with  a  deep  and  peaceful  joy. 
The  visit  has  afforded  the  students  who  had  not 
yet  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  Reverend 
Mother,  an  opportunity  of  making  her  acquaint- 
ance. To  those  whom  she  taught,  a  few  years 
ago,  it  recalls  happiest  memories  of  days  when 
they  were  the  favored  recipients  of  marked  kind- 
ness at  her  hands. 

Reverend  Mother  has  honored  our  classes, 
during  her  stay,  and  her  words  of  kindly  ap- 
proval and  encouragement,  brimful  of  goodness 
and  sound,  practical  common  sense,  are  our  best 
incentive  to  renewed  effort. 

Though  our  words  are  but  a  poor  index  to  our 
hearts,  yet  we  wish  dear  Reverend  Mother  to 
know  that  she  will  always  be  remembered  with 
love  and  gratitude  by  her  children  at  the  Mount, 
for  the  high  ideals  she  has  set  before  them,  and 
for  the  influence  of  her  bright  example. 

M.  M.  Christina  and  S.  M.  Fabian  were  wel- 
come visitors,  also,  and  apparently  enjoyed  their 
little  chats  with  former  pupils,  some  of  whom 
had  grown  almost  beyond  recognition. 

February  the  thirteenth — The  school  attended 
the  Matinee  performance  of  the  Orphans'  Fes- 
tival in  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Both  pro- 
gramme— provided  by  the  orphans  and  local  and 
outside  talent — and  performance  reflected  much 
credit  on  those  who  had  expended  time  and  en- 
ergy on  the  good  work. 

February  the  twentieth — My  sister  and  I  had 
our  first  delight  in  attending  Grand  Opera,  pre- 
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sented,  we  presume,  on  the  usual  traditional 
lines,  and  although  the  music  lectures — Crowest 
— Haweis,  the  "musical  parson" — et  al,  do  their 
best  to  disillusion  us  as  to  Verdi's  greatness, 
however,  with  characteristic  British  insularity, 
they  would  lead  us  to  believe,  now  and  then, 
that  they  gave  the  musical  giants  courage  to  run 
their  course  when  the  said  giants  had  the  cour- 
age to  cross  the  Channel,  which  some  of  them 
did — poor  Verdi  did  not — his  Operas  did — and 
remained — in  spite  of  later-day  Strausstian 
cacophony  and  lurid  realism,  and  Debussyian 
weird,  evanescent,  intangible  harmonies. 

Mais  revenons  a  nos  moutons.  That  there 
was  a  crowded  house  goes  without  saying. 
After  the  glare  and  glitter  when  the  curtain  went 
up,  all  memory  of  what  should  have  appealed  to 
us  as  "meretricious  music,"  acording  to  the  text 
books,  lapsed.  No  music  drama,  with  its  leit 
motif — from  the  opening  scene  and  on  through 
to  the  Gypsy  Camp,  with  its  thrilling  "Anvil 
Chorus,"  to  the  fourth  Act,  where  the  prison 
glowers  before  us  and  the  "Miserere"  chant  falls 
softly  in  its  minor  tones,  Manrico  within  the 
gloomy  walls — and  Leonora's  glorious  voice  over 
it  all — all  has  sung  itself  into  my  heart  for  the 
rest  of  my  life! 

Was  there  ever  greater  skill  in  writing  for  the 
human  voice  than  Verdi's ! 

To  stand  by  our  history  books,  which  admit 
not  only  the  great  composers  but  condescend  oc- 
casionally to  admit  their  interpreters,  we  could 
not  imagine  a  Mario,  soothing  "with  a  tenor 
note  the  souls  in  purgatory,"  more  silver-toned 
than  Manrico  as  sung  by  Mr.  Joseph  Sheehan, 

February  the  twenty-eighth — A  farewell  visit 
from  our  esteemed  friend,  Very  Reverend  Dean 
Brady,  who  has  honored  with  his  friendship  the 
Institute  of  Mary  ever  since  his  first  arrival  in 
Hamilton  from  Montreal,  as  a  newly-ordained 
priest. 

As  Pastor  of  St.  Lawrence's  Church,  Father 
Brady  endeared  himself  to  his  flock,  who  always 
found  in  him  a  father  in  their  needs,  to  whom 
they  could  apply  for  advice  and  consolation  un- 
der every  circumstance  of  life ;  and  held  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  even  those  outside  his 
immediate  spiritual  ministrations.  His  recent 
promotion  to  the  Deanery  of  Brantford,  while 
enlarging  the  field  of  his  activities  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  carries  with  it  a  well-recog- 


nized fitness  for  the  post.  Still,  while  we,  too, 
congratulate  our  Reverend  friend  on  the  honor 
that  has  been  conferred,  we  must  ask  him, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Rainbow,  to  allow 
our  own  personal  note  of  regret  at  his  departure 
to  appear.  We  shall  always  claim  the  privilege 
of  regarding  Father  Brady  as  our  benefactor, 
father  and  friend.  We  wish  him  God-speed  in 
his  new  field  of  labor. 

March  the  second — Margaret  Gordon  was  the 
fortunate  winner  of  the  prize  for  the  highest 
number  of  marks  in  the  "Quotation  Contest"  in 
St.  Catharine's  Literary  Circle. 

At  the  close,  Josephine  McCabe  contributed  a 
paper  on  the  oft-discussed  question — "Is  Con- 
versation a  Lost  Art?"  Marcella  Kerwin  fol- 
lowed with  a  sketch — "Wordsworth."  Margaret 
Gordon's  "Local  Celebrity"  elicited  peals  of 
laughter,  and  I  read  a  paper  on  "The  Art  of 
Story-Telling,"  dwelling  on  the  place  of  the 
story  in  education,  the  chief  sources  of  story 
material,  the  principles  governing  a  choice  of 
material,  and  the  practice  of  the  art  of  narration. 

March  the  fifth — The  return  of  Right  Rever- 
end Monsignor  Mahony  to  Hamilton  after  an 
extensive  trip  abroad,  has  brought  joy  to  our 
hearts,  for  by  none  was  his  absence  more  keenly 
felt  than  by  the  Religious  and  students  of  Mt. 
St.  Mary,  who  are  indebted  to  him  for  kindly 
counsel  and  encouragement  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, in  which  he  has  ever  evinced  such  active 
interest. 

We  had  eagerly  followed  Mgr.  Mahony's 
journeying  through  beautiful  Italy,  and,  when 
the  announcement  of  his  having  obtained  the 
Degree  of  D.  C.  L.  was  made,  a  feeling  of  pride 
at  the  recognition  of  his  scholarship,  filled  our 
hearts. 

We  beg  to  offer  sincere  congratulations  to  Dr. 
Mahony  on  the  honors  conferred  on  him. 

Mary  Gordon. 


It  is  impossible  for  one  who  never  goes  wrong, 
nor  makes  a  mistake,  nor  commits  a  blunder,  to 
know  just  how  to  be  sorry  for  an  erring  one. 
We  must  stumble  ourselves  before  we  can  really 
judge  of  the  hardships  of  a  rough  road  and  the 
frailty  of  weary  feet.  True  character  is  first 
tender,  then  hopeful,  and  afterwards  reforma- 
tory. 
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JLottto  Sihhtv,  tltotonto. 

January  the  ninth — New  Year's  greetings  and 
welcomes  of  companions  and  teachers  resound 
once  more  throughout  the  Abbey,  on  this  the 
appointed  day  for  the  reopening  of  school. 

A  great  many  new,  as  well  as  old,  faces  greet 
us  on  our  return,  and  all  are  prepared  to  face 
their  New  Year's  resolutions  with  renewed  vigor 
and  earnestness. 

The  spirit  of  "High-living,  plain  thinking, 
now,  no  more"  seems  afloat. 

January  the  twenty-sixth— This  evening  began 
a  series  of  lectures  on  Christian  Doctrine  by 
Reverend  A.  O'Malley.  The  pupils  of  the  Ab- 
bey feel  highly  privileged  in  having  for  an  in- 
structor in  their  holy  religion  one  so  competent 
and  so  learned  as  Father  O'Malley. 

February  the  first — In  the  auditorium  of  Lo- 
reto  Abbey,  a  brilliant  lecture,  on  "The  French 
Salon  of  the  Old  Regime,"  was  delivered  by 
Professor  William  A.  Martin,  A.  M. 

The  audience  was  a  large  one  and  not  only  the 
inmates  of  the  Abbey  were  present,  but  a  num- 
ber of  the  young  ladies  from  the  Normal  Col- 
lege, and  several  other  guests  from  the  city. 

Among  the  out-of-town  guests  were  Miss 
Mary  Gordon,  Marcella  Kerwin,  Irene  Carroll 
and  Josephine  McCabe,  from  Loreto  Convent, 
Hamilton.  These  young  ladies  were  also  guests 
of  honor  at  a  banquet  given,  in  the  afternoon, 
for  the  Catholic  Students'  Club. 

Prof.  Martin  held  his  listeners  captivated  with 
his  descriptions  of  the  fascination  of  French  life 
and  history,  and  the  peculiar  interest  attaching 
to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

"In  every  picture  of  France  at  that  time,"  said 
the  speaker,  "there  are  two  dominant  figures  in 
the  foreground — the  court  and  the  salons.  Both 
have  perished  from  France.  Some  may  say 
France  is  the  better,  but  those  who  say  this  are 
blind  to  the  nature  of  the  French  people.  The 
French  will  ever  have  been  monarchical,  and  talk 
and  social  intercourse  are  the  very  breath  of 
their  nostrils."  Then  he  went  on  to  say  how 
the  French  are  commonly  thought  to  lack  seri- 
ousness, but  "This  is  only  true  in  appearance." 
Fundamentally,  they  are  serious,  but  they  know 
how  to  combine  gaiety  and  seriousness.  Then, 
in  vivid  word-scenes.  Prof.  Martin  described  the 
salons  and  the  salonieres. 


"The  salons  were  not  scenes  of  frivolity,  but 
schools  of  good  manners,  where  the  art  of  con- 
versation was  diligently  cultivated.  They  were, 
above  all,  training  schools  in  savoir  vivre.  Their 
aim  was  to  correct  the  barbaric  conduct  and 
speech  prevalent  in  the  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

Mme.  de  Rambouillet  was  the  first  saloniere, 
and,  in  her  famous  saloft  bleu,  important  ques- 
tions of  the  day  were  discussed  and  artistic  and 
literary  life  encouraged. 

Sketches  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Mile,  de 
Scudery,  Mme.  du  Deffand,  Mile,  de  Lespinasse, 
Mme.  Geoffrin  and  Mme.  Necker,  were  given. 

These  were  the  typical  habituees  of  the  salons 
and  the  typical  salonieres. 

The  qualities  of  the  successful  saloniere  were 
— sympathy,  tact,  and  charm.  The  salonieres 
were  not  always  great  talkers,  but  always  great 
listeners. 

"Looking  back  on  those  days  of  the  old 
regime  and  measuring  to  the  full  their  evils,  we 
are  constrained  to  believe  that  a  glory  has  passed 
out  of  the  world.  Human  energy  is  centred  on 
physical  nature  to  the  detriment  of  the  gentle  art 
of  life." 

What  may  women  learn  from  the  salonieres? 

"The  lives  of  those  remarkable  women,  which 
were  so  brilliantly  successful  in  a  worldly  way, 
yet  many  of  them  so  fundamentally  sad,  show 
the  inability  of  the  finest  qualities  of  mind  and 
manner,  and  all  the  fascinating  arts  to  beget  last- 
ing happiness,  unless  there  be  an  abiding  spirit- 
uality that  gives  them  both  purpose  and  re- 
straint." 

Prof.  Martin  was  listened  to  with  most  rigid 
attention,  and,  at  the  close  of  his  lecture,  all  felt 
a  keener  appreciation  of  the  work  and  influence 
of  the  salons.  He  has  long  been  engrossed  in  a 
critical  study  of  early  French  history,  and  pos- 
sesses wonderful  ability  in  the  art  of  making 
his  listeners  see  the  characters  in  those  times 
as  they  really  were. 

February  the  third — A  Reception  into  the  So- 
dality of  the  Holy  Angels  took  place  immediately 
after  Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, when  Reverend  Father  McCaffrey  con- 
ferred green  ribbons  on  eight  of  the  Second 
School  children — Marion  Smith,  Ettie  Flanna- 
gan,   Margaret  Flannagan,   Madeleine  O'Reilly, 
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Claire  Smythe,  Margaret  Hagan,  Barbara  Far- 
rell  and  Genevieve  Doyle. 

Green  ribbons  of  honor  were  also  given  to 
Constance  Parker,  Reta  McKinley,  Christina 
Helliwell  and  Leonore  McGrath. 

The  officers  of  the  Children  of  Mary  Sodality 
' — Myra  Street,  Florence  Malone,  Mary  Rodden 
and  Helen  O'Brien — assisted  in  the  ceremony. 

Let  us  hope  that  they  will  grow  almost  as 
angelic  as  their  patrons  of  the  Invisible  World, 
to  whom  they  have  been,  to-day,  specially  con- 
secrated. This  ceremony  was  followed  by  the 
usual  observance  of  St.  Blase's  Day — the  bless- 
ing of  the  throats. 

February  the  fourth — One  of  our  post-gradu- 
ates attempted  to  ascend  to  "Celestial  Heights," 
but  her  sojourn  ended  at  the  approach  of  dawn. 

The  latest  and  most  wonderful  invention  of 
the  New  Year  is  a  two-horse-power  automatic 
broom.  Thanks  to  the  dazzling  cleverness  of  the 
three  senior  science  maidens  for  the  patent. 

February  the  seventh — The  Alumnae  held 
their  monthly  entertainment,  this  afternoon, 
when  a  delightful  little  programme  was  ren- 
dered. 

February  the  ninth — Reverend  A.  O'Malley 
delivered  his  second  lecture,  this  evening.  Be- 
fore going  on,  he  reviewed  what  he  had  said 
previously,  on  the  trinity  of  Christian  Doctrine 
— Faith,  Morals  and  Grace. 

"Faith  is  believing.  Morals  the  acting,  and 
Grace  the  aid  from  God  for  acting.  The  chan- 
nels through  which  God  sends  grace  to  the  soul 
are  the  sacraments." 

Then,  he  went  on  to  differentiate  Faith  out- 
side the  Church  from  the  Catholic  Faith.  "Faith 
outside  the  Church  is  a  certain  confidence  in 
God  the  Creator,  and  His  Son  the  Redeemer, 
that,  through  His  great  mercy,  salvation  will  be 
gained.  The  Catholic  Act  of  Faith  is  an  ascent 
of  the  mind  to  truth— an  act  of  the  intellect, 
moved  by  the  will  and  assisted  by  the  grace  of 
God.  Our  mind,  acting  on  any  proposition  or 
principle,  no  matter  how  good  or  how  moral,  is 
not  faith  unless  revealed  by  the  word  of  God. 
Miracles  and  prophecy  do  not  constitute  the  rea- 
son why  we  make  an  act  of  faith,  but  may  be 
extraordinary  designs  to  coerce  our  mind  to  be- 
lieve that  God  has  spoken,  and  when  we  admit, 
by  reason  of  these,  that  God  has  spoken — there 
is  the  turning  point." 


February  the  tenth — A  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive lecture  was  given,  with  stereopticon 
views,  by  Reverend  M.  J.  Rosa,  C.  M.  It  was 
on  the  advancement  of  New  York,  in  three  hun- 
dred years,  showing  New  Amsterdam,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  cradle  of  to- 
day's wonderful  city — the  voyages  and  discov- 
eries of  Sir  Henry  Hudson — various  relics 
which  give  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Mound  Builders — the  progress  in  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels,  from  the  "Half  Moon,"  used  by 
Sir  Henry  Hudson  in  his  voyages,  to  the  great 
steamer  of  the  present  day. 

The  lecture  and  views  were  of  benefit  to  stu- 
dents engaged  in  inany  branches  of  study.  To 
the  one  interested  in  Mineralogy,  the  great  beds 
and  masses  of  basalt,  extending  for  miles  and 
miles  along  the  Hudson,  were  a  revelation.  To- 
ward the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  some  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  Niagara  University  were 
shown,  and  also  Loreto  Convent,  Niagara  Falls. 

February  the  eleventh— 

"Music,  oh  how  faint,  how  weak, 
Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 
Why  should  feeling  ever  speak 

When  thou  canst  breathe  her  soul  so  well?" 

We  who  live  in  the  strenuous  atmosphere  of 
the  twentieth  century  can  hardly  get  into  the 
condition  of  mind  to  understand  and  feel  the 
almost  angelic  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  work 
of  the  master  musicians,  though,  indeed,  there 
are  few  chances  of  hearing  it.  Yet,  one  of  these 
rare  opportunities  was,  to-day,  afforded  a  large 
audience  at  Loreto  Abbey,  when  Professor 
Michael  Hambourg  displayed  his  musical  genius 
with  such  instrumental  effects  that,  in  their  at- . 
tempts  to  convey  to  listeners  an  idea  of  the  feel- 
ings animating  the  several  characters,  the  music 
of  the  authors  seemed  to  "live  now  with  a 
mighty  youth." 

He  showed  extraordinary  facility  and  dexter- 
ity in  his  playing,  and  his  whole  soul  went  into 
it,  leaving  on  his  face  an  expression  "like  a 
magician  overmastered  by  the  spirits  that  he 
conjured  up." 

Professor  Hambourg  was  introduced  to  his 
eager  audience  by  Reverend  A.  O'Malley,  who 
made  a  few  remarks  on  the  talent  of  the  musi- 
cian, and  advised  all,  especially  those  studying 
music,  to  give  special  attention  to  the  technique 
of   the   different   selections,    as    the    Professor 
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would  try  to  bring  out  the  character  and  senti- 
ments of  the  authors.  The  first  number  was  a 
Prelude  from  Bach,  which  was  rendered  in  a 
manner  to  make  one  wonder  at  the  words  of  the 
great  monarch,  who,  on  hearing  Bach  himself, 
exclaimed,  "There  is  only  one  Bach,  only  one 
Bach !" 

It  is  when  listening  to  such  an  artist  that  we 
come  to  realize  that  that  golden  age  of  music 
truly  did  exist — that,  in  those  far-away  days 
such  composers  as  Bach,  the  father  of  music, 
Beethoven,  immortal  Mozart,  Mendelssohn, 
whom  Schumann  called  the  Mozart  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Haydn,  and  the  others  flourished, 
and  we  find  their  music  "still  ravishing  to  the 
ear." 

The  programme,  to-day,  was  the  beginning  of 
a  Cycle  of  Musical  Recitals,  which  Professor 
Hambourg  will  give  for  the  three  following  Sat- 
urdays ;  and  which  have  been  arranged  for  by 
the  Loreto  Alumnse  Association. 

Mr.  Percy  Hollinshead,  a  celebrated  vocalist, 
assisted  in  the  entertainment,  this  afternoon. 
The  programme  was  as  follows : 

1.  Two  Preludes    Sebastian  Bach 

2.  Theme  and  Variations Joseph  Haydn 

3.  Romanza   Una  Fortuna  Lagrima 

Mr.  Percy  Hollinshead. 

4.  Fantaisie  in  C  Minor Mozart 

5.  Sonata  in  C  Sharp  Minor Beethoven 

6.  (a)   Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark Schubert 

(b)  Sandmanchen      Dvorak 

(c)  Obstination .  .de    Fontencilles 

Mr.  Percy  Hollinshead. 

7.  Fantaisie,  op.  28 Mendelssohn 

Accompanist,  Mr.  Peter  C.  Kennedy. 
"Professor  Michael  Hambourg  was  born  in 
Yaroslov,  Russia,  in  1855.  He  received  his  mu- 
sical education  at  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg, 
under  the  two  Rubensteins  and  Tschaikowsky, 
and  took  the  highest  musical  degree  awarded  at 
St.  Petersburg,  in  1879;  after  which  he  was 
successively  professor  of  piano  at  the  Imperial 
School  of  Music  at  Veronej  and  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatoire.  Later,  he  moved  to  London,  with 
his  son,  Mark  Hambourg,  who  is  his  principal 
pupil.  His  second  son,  Jan,  has  been  the  fa- 
vorite pupil  of  Wilhelmj,  Sauret,  Herrmann,  and 
Ysaye,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  violinists  of 
to-day,  while  his  third  son,  Boris,  is  already 
recognized  as  a  'cellist  of  note." 


February  the  fourteenth — High  festival  in 
honor  of  St.  Valentine.  One  would  think  Cupid 
himself  had  arrayed  the  graduates'  table,  which 
presented  a  very  charming  sight.  The  decora- 
tions were  effectively  carried  out  in  hearts,  val- 
entines, datTodils  and  place  cards,  while  the  six 
glowing  faces  about  the  festal  board  added  a 
crowning  charm  to  the  bright  scene. 

February  the  eighteenth — To-day,  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  a  large  audience  at  the  Abbey  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Professor  Hambourg.  At 
his  previous  Recital  he  charmed  all  with  his 
interpretation '  of  the  sombre  earnestness  of 
Bach  and  the  stately,  heroic  nobility  of  Beet- 
hoven, but,  to-day,  he  displayed  executive  abil- 
ity of  the  very  highest  order  in  playing  the 
music  of  Frederic  Chopin,  the  poet  of  the  piano, 
whose  music  it  was  said  is  "all  like  the  beauty 
of  the  starry  heavens,  that  cast  their  glitter  upon 
the  earth  with  a  radiant,  yet,  somewhat  chast- 
ened, joy,  which  speaks  of  the  eternal." 

Professor  Hambourg  entranced  his  audience 
with  those  forms  of  strange  and  wondrous  love- 
liness, like  the  forms  of  fairyland,  and,  in  every 
note,  was  clearly  mirrored  the  delicate  sensitive- 
ness of  the  composer,  and  that  spirit  of  romance 
that  shines  out  in  his  compositions. 

The  second  number  was  a  series  of  selections 
from  Robert  Schumann,  which  again  spoke  the 
poetic  and  imaginative  character  of  the  author, 
so  wonderful  was  the  interpretation  of  Professor 
Hambourg. 

Mr.  Jan  Hambourg,  one  of  the  leading  violin- 
ists of  to-day,  assisted  in  the  programme,  this 
evening,  and  each  number  rendered  was  greeted 
with  loud  applause  from  his  appreciative  audi- 
ence. Each  of  these  musical  treats  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  increasing  eagernes  and  anticipa- 
tion, and  all  will  regret  the  end  of  the  Recitals. 

February  the  twenty-second — To-day  the 
American  girls  w^ere  granted  a  holiday  in  honor 
of  "the  Father  of  his  Country,"  and,  needless  to 
say,  they  celebrated  in  real  American  style. 

February  the  twenty-seventh — The  day  of  our 
annual  "ball"  has,  at  last,  arrived,  ushered  in 
with  no  little  excitement  on  all  sides.  For  days 
previous,  "the  Masquerade"  was  the  prevailing 
topic,  each  one  silently  planning  what  she  could 
best  represent. 

Merry  was  the  gay  band  of  participants,  when 
the  hour  for  assembling  on  the  stage  for  the  in- 
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troduction  of  characters,  arrived.  Then  the  pro- 
gramme opened  with  the  national  song,  "Can- 
ada," as  the  fair  damsel  representing  our  dear 
Dominion  moved  forward  towards  the  footlights, 
then  gracefully  retraced  her  steps.  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  United  States,  and  France 
were,  in  turn,  called  forth  and  the  favorite  song 
of  each  sung  in  chorus.  The  maidens  fortunate 
in  carrying  off  the  palm  were,  in  the  Young 
Ladies'  School,  Miss  Alida  Blakely,  who  per- 
sonated her  character,  "An  Old-fashioned  Girl," 
admirably.  Her  costume  was  immensely  quaint 
and  effective ;  and  Miss  Katie  Goulet,  who  cre- 
ated quite  a  sensation  as  "Little  Bo-Peep." 

In  the  Second  School,  the  most  admired  were 
Kitty  O'Reilly,  as  a  Highlander,  and  Christina 
Helliwell,  as  a  Gipsy;  and  among  the  babies. 
Miss  Josie  Barthelmes  was  adjudged  the  sweet- 
est of  all,  as  "The  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe." 

Some  of  the  principal  characters  were — "Can- 
ada," Miss  Helen  Sweet ;  "England,"  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Street;  "Ireland,"  Miss  Ettie  Flanna- 
gan;  "Scotland,"  Miss  Kitty  O'Rielly;  "United 
States,"  Miss  Amanda  Barthelmes,  Dorothy 
Russell;  "France,"  Miss  Alice  Martel;  "Sum- 
mer," Miss  Teresa  McDonnell,  Genevieve 
Twomey;  "Two  Little  Girls  in  Blue,"  Miss 
Annie  Kelly  and  Helen  O'Brien,  who  looked  be- 
witchingly  sweet  and  piquant;  "Spring,"  Miss 
Frances  McNeill,  Eileen  Farmer ;  "Portia,"  Miss 
Ella  Karr;  "The  Three  Witches  in  Macbeth," 
Miss  Kate  O'Connor,  Myra  Street  and  Flo  Ma- 
lone;  "Minerva,"  Miss  Carmel  George;  "Fenc- 
ing Girl,"  Miss  Claire  Malone;  "Sunbonnet 
Twins,"  Miss  Gertrude  Ryan,  Teresa  Coughlan; 
"Twelve  O'Clock,  P.  M.,"  Miss  Rose  Noonan, 
Camilla  O'Connor ;  "Dixie  Land,"  Ida  Lynn, 
Edna  Karr,  Ella  McDonnell;  "Josephine,"  Miss 
Norah  Rooney;  "Japanese,"  Miss  Alberta  Mc- 
Nab,  Grace  Podger,  Lydia  Langis,  Kathleen 
Gough;  "Sis  Hopkins,"  Miss  Ila  Allen,  and 
Clown,  Miss  Claire  Cosgrave;  deserve  special 
mention,  en  passant:  "School  Days,"  Miss 
Marie  Cummings ;  "Rosalind,"  Miss  Teresa 
Flannagan;  "Little  Dutch  Girls,"  Miss  Alice 
McClelland,  Coletta  Herbert,  Yvonne  Myrand, 
and  Fern  Oakley;  "Dolly  Varden,"  Miss 
Adelyn  McConnell ;  "Bridge,"  Miss  Mona 
Clark ;  "Fair  Co-ed,"  Miss  Beatrice  Mulligan ; 
"Buster  Brown"  and  "Mary  Jane,"  Miss  Esme 
Cosgrave  and  Evelyn  Barry ;   "Fascinating  Wid- 


ows," Miss  Alexandra  Alguire,  Geraldine 
Gough;  "Chinaland,"  Miss  Edith  Smith  and 
Hazel  Alguire;  "Folly,"  Miss  Angela  Ryan; 
"Wordsworth's  Lucy,"  Miss  Mary  Rodden; 
"Marguerite,"  from  Faust,  Miss  Audrey  Mayse; 
"Brownie,"  Miss  Mary  Hamilton,  "Colonial 
Girl,"  Miss  Celine  Laurendeau;  "Miss  Nobody, 
of  Nowhere,"  Miss  Olive  Mosely. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  long  list  of  charac- 
ters who  were  present.  There  were  flowers  and 
fairies  in  number,  and  Spanish  and  Italian 
dancers,  who  all  showed  to  advantage  in  their 
dainty  costumes. 

The  Grand  March  commenced  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  characters,  and  the  judges  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  different 
costumes. 

Then,  all  repaired  to  the  refectory,  where 
nothing  was  left  unprepared  to  satisfy  the  de- 
sires of  the  "inner  man." 

Dancing  was  the  order  of  the  evening,  and  the 
music  rendered  was  such  as  to  fairly  carry  the 
maidens  who  "tripped  the  light  fantastic."  The 
presenvie  of  Reverend  Father  Rosa  added  great- 
ly to  the  merriment  of  the  evening,  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  all  too  soon  by  the  sound  of 
the  nine  o'clock  bell. 

Florence  Malone. 


ILoteto  Conbent.  Bonn  street,  ^otonio, 

December — A  little  band  of  twenty  of  us  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Annual  Recital  of 
the  Metropolitan  School  of  Music,  which  was 
held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Toronto  Normal 
School.  Needless  to  say,  we  enjoyed  every  min- 
ute of  it  and  only  wished  for  more.  Those  who 
took  part,  one  and  all,  by  their  technique  and  in- 
terpretation, gave  evidence  of  the  careful  train- 
ing they  had  received. 

Thursday-^We  had  a  rather  unexpected  visit 
from  Reverend  M.  D.  Whelan,  Rector  of  the 
Cathedral,  who,  in  his  usual  priestly  manner, 
gave  an  interesting  and  impressive  instruction  on 
Devotion  to  the  Souls  in  Purgatory. 

December  the  seventeenth — Reverend  M. 
O'Neil,  the  newly-ordained  priest,  and  one  of 
the  old  Sanctuary  boys  of  St.  Michael's  Ca- 
thedral, paid  us  a  visit  and  gave  to  each  one  his 
blessing. 
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December  the  twenty-first — The  last  school 
day  of  19 lo — During  the  forenoon  we  were  en- 
tertained by  our  Language  Mistress,  who  deliv- 
ered a  most  interesting  lecture  on  "Marie  An- 
toinette" of  France.  Special  attention  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  height  of  glory  a  woman 
can  attain  and  the  very  depths  of  sorrow  and 
misery  which  can  be  her  portion,  within  ever  so 
short  a  lapse  of  time,  and  how  the  fallen  Queen 
expiated  whatever  she  had  done  amiss  in  her 
short,  brilliant  reign  by  her  forgiving  attitude 
towards  those  who,  not  content  with  calumniat- 
ing her  fair  name,  robbed  her  of  those  she  held 
dearest,  her  husband  and  her  little  son;  and  by 
the  sublime  Christian  resignation  with  which  she 
received  her  death-sentence  and  passed  fearless- 
ly amidst  a  howling  mob  to  the  scaffold. 

December  the  twenty-seventh — The  day  pupils 
of  Senior  Academic  classes  spent  a  most  enjoy- 
able evening  at  the  convent.  The  resident  stu- 
dents did  all  in  their  power  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  us.  We  shall  not  easily  forget  the  interest 
shown  by  Miss  Jennette  in  organizing  our 
games.  The  musical  programme  was  contributed 
by  Miss  Ethel  Bilton  and  Lilian  Franklin, 
whose  playing  added  much  to  the  general  enjoy- 
ment. Later,  refreshments  were  served  in  the 
adjoining  room,  after  which  there  was  the  usual 
rush  to  make  our  exit  before  the  hour  of  closing. 
During  the  remaining  days  of  vacation  we  had 
many  pleasant  little  reunions  at  our  homes, 
which  all  enjoyed  very  much. 

January  the  ninth — Once  more  we  hear  the 
sound  of  the  bell  and  the  gentle  voices  of  the 
Religious.  It  is  time  for  work.  We  are  all 
pleased  to  see  that  Reverend  Father  Redmond, 
too,  has  resumed  his  duties  by  coming,  the  first 
morning,  for  the  usual  Religious  instructions. 

January  the  eleventh — With  deepest  sympathy 
we  received  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
F.  Vipond,  mother  of  our  dear  classmates,  Dor- 
othy and  Pauline.  We  extend  to  them  our  sin- 
cere condolence. 

January  the  eighteenth — At  last,  the  High 
School  girls  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  permis- 
sion for  the  long-desired  holiday  on  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The  rest  of  the  month  passed  quietly,  but  it 
has  come  to  notice,  in  some  unaccountable  way, 


that   the   boarders   are   preparing   something — a 
surprise — for  us, 

January  the  twenty-ninth — Happy  Birthday  to 
Mary! 

February  the  second — The  senior  boarders 
"surprised"  their  companions  and  the  day  pupils 
by  giving  a  musical  programme,  an  account  of 
which  appears  elsewhere. 

The  entertainment  so  far  surpassed  the  expec- 
tations of  Mother  Superior  that,  as  a  reward^ 
she,  of  her  own  accord,  gave  permission  for  a 
Masquerade  in  the  recreation  hall,  on  Shrove 
Tuesday.  We  have  begun  our  preparations  al- 
ready. 

We  had  the  honor  of  receiving  His  Lordship 
Bishop  Scollard,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  who  offered 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  our  little  chapel,  and  after- 
wards entertained  the  Religious  with  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  the  West. 

February  the  twentieth — "Many  Happy  re- 
turns of  the  Day"  for  Jessie ! 

February  the  twenty-first — Among  the  wel- 
come visitors  of  the  week,  may  be  mentioned 
May  and  Bernadette,  our  loved  classmates  of  last 
term,  who  remained  after  their  piano  lessons  and 
spent  a  pleasant  half-hour  with  us. 

February  the  twenty-third — To-day  a  glad 
welcome  was  extended  to  our  dear  classmate,. 
Rita,  who  has  resumed  her  studies,  after  a 
month's  illness. 

February  the  twenty-seventh — The  day  of  the 
Masquerade  came,  after  lengthy  and  secretive 
preparations.  Great  individuality  was  shown  in 
the  various  costumes  chosen  by  the  girls :  Na- 
poleon, Miss  Elizabeth  Deacon;  Greek  Maiden,. 
Miss  Jessie  Barnard;  Japanese  Girls,  Miss  M. 
Malone  and  Miss  K.  Darcey;  Highland  Lass^ 
Miss  W.  Brown;  Irish  Peasant,  Miss  D.  Simp- 
son; Dutch  Maiden,  Miss  Rita  Hernon;  Sailor, 
Miss  M.  Taylor;  Fairy,  Miss  I.  Evoy;  Nurse,. 
Miss  E.  McCarron;  Night,  Miss  V.  Hubbert; 
Madame  Pompadour,  Miss  E.  Davies;  Mar- 
guerite, Miss  E.  Williams;  Fairies,  Miss  Kath- 
leen Stanley,  Miss  Angileen  Gilford,  Miss  M. 
Costello,  Miss  Ethel  Robertson;  Milk  Maid, 
Miss  Loretto  Sinclair. 

Among  those  who  did  not  mask  were  Miss  M. 
Opperman,  Rita  O'Hallorn,  Monica  Regan,  May 
O'Halloran,    Dorothy   Vipond,    Mary   Canning. 
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Vera  Hall,  Clara  Doyle,  Celia  Balselles,  Annie 
Benniger,  Mary  O'Connor,  Olive  Daly. 

A  lengthy  dance  programme  was  carried  out, 
and  dancing  went  on  with  great  swing  until  the 
end  of  the  first  part,  when  a  very  lovely  supper 
was  served,  after  which  dancing  was  resumed 
until  8.15,  when  the  signal  was  given  to  bring 
our  evening  to  a  close. 

February  the  twenty-eighth — Shrove  Tuesday 
brought  with  it  a  concert,  which  took  every  one 
by  surprise.  The  programme,  an  interesting 
one,  was  carried  out  with  unusual  excellence  by 
the  High  School  girls,  assisted  by  Miss  Angileen 
Gifford,  Monica  Regan  and  Ruth  Fries,  whose 
efforts  added  much  to  the  artistic  finish  of  the 
whole. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART     I. 

1.  Piano  Duet,  Polonaise  Liszt 

Miss  Regan  and  A.  Gifford. 

2.  Semi-chorus,  Chanson  de  Florian ....  Godard 
Miss  E.  McCarron,  V.  Hubbert,  J.  Barnard, 

A.  Gifford,  E.  Deacon,  I.  Evoy. 

3.  Piano,  Salut  d'Amour  Elgar 

Miss  Ruth  Fries. 

4.  \'ocal,  Bird  Songs Liza  Lehmann 

(a)  The  Woodpigeon. 

(b)  The  Starling. 

(c)  The  Yellow  Hammer. 

(d)  The  Wren. 

(e)  The  Owl. 

Miss  Angileen  Gifford. 

5.  Piano,  Nocturne   Meyer  Helmund 

Miss  Mary  Varcoe. 

6.  A'ocal  Duet,  The  \'irgin  at  the  Manger.  . . 

Cesar   Franck 

Miss  Ruth  Fries  and  A.  Gifford. 

PART    I I . 

1.  Piano  Duet,  Hungarian  Dance,  No.  7,  Brahms 

Miss  R.  Fries  and  A.  Gifford. 

2.  (a)   Vocal,  Si  j'  etais  ]-dvd'mier.  .Chaminade 
(b)   Down  in  the  Forest.  . .  .London  Ronalds 

Miss  Monica  Regan. 

3.  Recitation,  The  Black  Heart.  .Carmen  Sylva 

Miss  Elizabeth  Deacon. 

4.  (a)   Piano,  £tude,  op.  25,  No.  9 Chopin 

(b)   Spinning  Song   Bendel 

Miss  Monica  Regan. 


5.  (a)   Vocal,  Love  me  or  Not Seed 

(b)   Lullaby Weher 

Miss  Ruth  Fries. 

6.  Piano,   Consolation,   No.  6 Liszt 

Miss  Angileen  Gifford. 

7.  Chorus,    Woodland   Voices Lloyd 

Reverend  M.  D.  Whelan,  Rector  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, honored  us  with  his  presence  and  won 
the  hearty  applause  of  all  by  his  very  apprecia- 
tive address.  He  greatly  emphasized  the  artistic 
excellence  of  the  musical  talent  displayed,  and 
seemed  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that,  while  the 
finer  arts  were  cultivated  to  such  perfection  in 
the  institution,  the  fundamental  subject.  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  was  not  neglected,  as  had  been 
proved  in  a  recent  examination  of  the  classes. 

To  mark  the  close  of  the  eve  of  the  Lenten 
season,  we  all  attended  Jessie's  euchre  party,  at 
7.30.  We  will  long  remember  the  pleasure  it 
afforded  us.  / 

Elizabeth  McCarron. 


"Jerusalem  was  surrounded  with  walls  to  keep 
in  the  milk  and  honey." 

"What  are  you  doing?  You  are  not  study- 
ing." 

"I'm  wondering  who  helped  Adam  to  get  out 
of  the  First  Reader." 

"Name  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
past  year." 

"Several  new  diseases,  suitable  for  wealthy 
persons,  were  discovered,  and  our  language  en- 
riched with  new  words." 

"The  Patriarch  Moses  never  ate  anything  ex- 
cept when  there  was  a  famine." 

"Come  to  the  map  and  point  out  the  divisions 
of  water" — a  long  pause. 

Dorothy^to  save  the  situation — "Sister,  she's 
afraid  she'll  get  drowned!" 

"You  needn't  be  afraid  of  the  thunder,  and  the 
lightning  won't  do  you  any  harm  unless  you  go 
near  it." 

"Caruso  has  finally  sung  something  in  Eng- 
lish." 

"What  did  he  sing?" 
"You'll  have  to  ask  himself." 
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"What  is  pyrography  ?" 
"How  to  make  pies." 

"Is  your  friend  of  Milesian  blood?" 
"No,  just  plain  Irish." 

"What  is  a  peninsula?" 
"I  wasn't  there  that  day." 

"Are  you  preparing  for  confession?" 
"No,  I  don't  take  that  subject." 


Many  a  stumble  marks  the  climb.  It  has  ever 
been  so,  but,  as  St.  Anthony  says,  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  "stumble  on  to  eternity." 

Any  one  can  walk  on  a  level  stretch.  It  takes 
courage  and  perseverance  to  climb. 

The  people  who  win  their  way  into  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  hearts  of  others  are  not  usually 
the  most  brilliant  and  gifted,  but  those  who  have 
sympathy,  patience,  self-forgetfulness,  and  that 
indefinable  faculty  of  eliciting  the  better  natures 
of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  If 
you  could  look  into  human  hearts,  you  would 
be  surprised  at  the  faces  enshrined  there,  because 
'beauty  of  spirit  is  more  than  beauty  of  face  or 
form,  and  remarkable  intellectual  qualities  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  unaffected  human  good- 
ness and  sympathy. 

The  green  hill  of  Calvary — all  the  ages  of  the 
world  beat  at  its  foot,  and  fling  their  surge  over 
its  base;  the  ages  before  our  Lord  flooded 
darkly  up,  and  sank  back,  rolling  the  stones 
down  the  beach  with  hoarse  murmur,  like  the 
vain  eiforts  of  an  ebbing  tide.  High  above  all 
civilization  rises  the  green  hill,  with  the  sun  upon 
its  sides  and  the  beacon  of  the  crucifix,  far  seen 
and  radiant,  and  in  the  dark  night  giving  out 
unobscured  light — it  is  the  sole  harbor  of  tem- 
pest-tossed humanity,  its  sole  safe  anchorage 
where  anchors  never  drag,  and  the  rolling  bil- 
lows fall  back  from  its  base,  as  if  tamed  on  the 
instant  by  a  spell. 
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9^aj»=tiap,  /Rinetem  l^undreti  anb  (Eleben,  t^e 

%i3imtV''tontt\f  ^nnibetsarp  of  t^e  Con= 

secration  of  tfie  Eigljt  KebetenD 

%,  3.  SDotoling,  2D.  2D.. 

Bi0|^op  of  l^amtlton. 

HGAIN,  Nature's  magic  May-Day — beauti- 
ful May-Day — with  all  that  it  promises, 
all  that  it  means,  and  all  that  it  is,  has 
come  to  gladden  our  hearts,  and  to  renew,  as  it 
were,  both  exterior  and  interior  gladness. 

On  this,  the  anniversary  of  his  Consecration, 
His  Lordship,  our  beloved  Bishop  of  Hamilton, 
has  paid  us,  as  in  past  years,  the  highly  appre- 
ciated compliment  of  a  visit. 

Words,  and  welcome  alike,  are  inadequate  to 
express  all  that  we  should  wish  of  our  joyous 
gratitude  on  this  occasion, 

The  last  year  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  this 
episcopate  has  now  been  entered  upon  by  our 
devoted  Bishop.  Loreto's  annals  will  record 
twenty-five  years  of  golden  sunshine  in  the  pro- 
tecting, fatherly  care  of  the  Pastor,  so  fittingly 
beloved. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  His  Lordship  has 
witnessed,  often  sadly,  the  inevitable  changing 
of  the  individual  in  our  classes,  and  the  scatter- 
ing of  Loreto's  pupils  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth :  but  his  heart  must  take  comfort  in  the 
fact,  that  upon  all  the  various  pathways  is  car- 
ried the  light  of  his  sage  and  kindly  admonitions. 

Cherished  by  junior  pupils,  as  by  graduates, 
are  the  sweet  memories  connected  with  the  guid- 
ing, protecting  care  extended  to  our  Loreto  by 
our  beloved  Bishop,  who  seems  ever  to  be  actu- 
ated by  the  spirit  of  an  early  utterance,  which 
we  beg  to  quote — "Give  me  the  children  until 
they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  and  I  care  not  who 
takes  them  afterwards." 

To  the  good  Pastor  who  perceives  even 
Heaven's   beauties   reflected    in    the    hearts    of 


children ;  who  holds  our  little  human  blossoms 
to  be  more  beautiful  than  those  of  May,  we  have 
offered  our  appreciation  and  gratitude  in  the  fol- 
lowing numbers : 

PROGRAMME. 

L     Festal  Greeting   Pinsuti 

Choral   Class. 

H.     Address  and  Floral  Presentation. 
Marcella  Kerwin. 

HL     Prologue. 

Jean   Michael. 

IV.     Little  Children's  Greeting. 

V.     Love  in  all  Seasons E.  German 

Josephine  McCabe. 

VL     Nocturne,  Op.  32,  No.  i Chopin 

Mary   Gordon. 

Vn.     Garden   of   Flowers Denza 

VHL     Counted  Footsteps 

Josephine  McCabe. 

IX.     (a)     Irish  Melody    

(b)     Recompense   Hammond 

Helen    Smith. 

X.     Improvisation    Jadessohn 

Irene  Carroll. 

XL     The  Master's  V^oice Van  Dyke 

Margaret   Gordon. 

XII.     Daisy  Time    Denza 

God  Save  the  King. 

Loreto's  watchword — "Earth's  noblest  thing,  a 
woman  perfected" — appeals  to  His  Lordship 
with  no  uncertain  ring.  He  would  have  us 
carry  the  Loreto  standard  throughout  life,  and, 
with  unflinching  loyalty.  Be  this  our  privilege! 
— so  that  upon  every  recurring  May-Day,  we 
may  hear,  at  least,  in  our  hearts,  our  beloved 
Bishop's — "Well  done!"  Loreto. 
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Coronation  ot  I^lng  (Btotse  (?.  anli  flDueen 
Q^arp,  3une  22. 1911. 

I. 

Lo!    thirteen  centuries* 

To  old  Westminster's  sacred  portals  bring — 
To  rev'rent  take  of  God  his  crown,  'mong  these 

His  sires,  Old  England's  boast, — a  worthy 
British  king! 

II. 

All  that  they  did  of  good 

To  England  and  to  England's  people,  prov'd ; 
To  world-wide  duties  gladly  understood ; 

He  begs  of  Heav'n  the  help,  that  heart  and 
hand  be  mov'd! 

III. 

A  greater  Caesar  he, 

A  greater  Empire  his  than  earth  e'er  saw : 
His  flag  floats  o'er  the  Empire  of  the  sea, 

Its  triple  cross  beheld,  and  nations  gaze  in 
awe! 

IV. 

His  well-beloved  Queen 

Deserves  her  two-fold  priv'lege  by  his  side ; 
All  that  these  royal  matron-wives  have  been 

She  is,  or,  lacking  aught,  would  pray  the  grace 
supplied. 

V. 

For  his  attendant  train 

This  kingly  king  would  have  but  noble  men. 
And  not  a  vampire  brood  that,  idle,  drain 

Their  country's  heart  blood  pure,  restoring 
naught  again. 

VI. 

Yet  true  to  bygone  years 

When  knighthood    was    a    trust— no    empty 
thing — 
Are  summon'd  here  the  peeress-wives  and  peers. 

To  grace  the  dignity  of  England's  Queen  and 
King. 

♦King  Sebeft  of  East  Saxony  built  "West-Monastery"  or 
"Westminster"  Abbey  for  the  Benedictine  monks,  in  6i6.  He  lies 
in  his  altar-tomb  near  the  high  altar  before  which  King  George  V. 
and  Queen  Mary  were  crowned. 


VII. 

Great  Edward's  worthy  son, 

And   Britain's   Emperor-King,    were    nothing 
loath 
To  face  his  royal  forbears  every  one, 

And  God   in   Heaven,— now   wills  but  Chris- 
tian, kingly  Oath! 

viii; 

St.  Edward's  ancient  crown 

Upon  his  head  is  placed ;    St.  Edward's  ring 
Upon  his  hand;    the  Abbey  length  adown 

The  sacred  walls  resound — "Long  live — God 
save  the  King!" 

Idris. 


If  life  holds  nothing  nobler  and  sweeter  than 
the  routine  of  uncongenial  work,  if  all  the  pleas- 
ant anticipations  and  lively  hopes  of  youth  re- 
main but  as  cotton  fabrics  do  when  the  colors 
have  washed  away,  if  good  intention  and  noble 
purpose  glimmer  only  a  little  now  and  then  from 
out  the  murky  environment  of  your  lot,  as  fisher 
lights  at  sea,  accept  the  inevitable  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  Nothing  can  stop  us  if  we  are  bound 
to  grow. 

Who  does  not  love  a  tranquil  heart,  a  sweet- 
tempered,  balanced  life?  It  does  not  matter 
whether  it  rains  or  shines  or  what  misfortune 
comes  to  those  possessing  these  blessings,  for 
they  are  always  sweet,  serene  and  calm.  That 
exquisite  poise  of  character  which  we  call  seren- 
ity is  the  last  lesson  of  culture ;  it  is  the  flower- 
ing of  life,  the  fruitage  of  the  soul.  It  is  as 
precious  as  wisdom,  more  to  be  desired  than 
gold — yea,  than  even- the  fine  gold.  How  con- 
temptible mere  money  wealth,  looks  in  compari- 
son with  a  serene  life,  a  life  which  dwells  in  the 
ocean,  as  it  were,  of  truth,  beneath  the  waves, 
beyond  the  reach  of  tempests,  in  the  eternal 
calm !  How  many  people  sour  their  lives,  ruin 
all  that  is  sweet  and  beautiful  by  explosive  tem- 
pers, who  destroy  their  poise  of  character  by 
making  bad  blood !  In  fact,  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  great  majority  of  people  do  not  ruin 
their  lives  and  mar  their  happiness  by  lack  of 
self-control.  How  few  we  meet  in  life  who  are 
well  balanced,  who  have  that  exquisite  poise 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  finished  character! 
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die  Smaffina:  jFacultp. 

H  NOTABLE  French  writer,  whose  works 
we  had  occasion  to  consult  recently, 
designates  the  memory  as  the  Harlequin 
of  the  brain,  thus  identifying  it  with  the  mis- 
chievous and  mercurial  sprite,  half  imp,  half 
innocent,  ever  intent  upon  roguery,  whose  gro- 
tesque appearance  and  antics  were  made  familiar 
to  most  of  us  by  the  pantomime  beloved  of  child- 
hood. An  examination  of  the  context  shows 
this  author  really  meant,  not  the  mental  treas- 
ure-house in  which  ideas  are  retained,  and  which 
we  call  memory,  but  the  portion  of  the  inner 
faculties  to  which  has  been  given  the  distinctive 
name  of  the  imagination.  Probably  instigated 
by  a  similar  train  of  thought,  a  popular  Ameri- 
can magazinist  alludes  directly  and  by  name  to 
the  imagination  as  a  glittering  butterfly,  too  frail 
to  admit  of  being  pinned  down  to  the  board  of 
reason  for  any  serious  purpose  of  analysis. 
Such  expressions  of  opinion  also  crop  up  in 
casual  conversation,  and  the  writers,  no  doubt, 
represent  a  large  class  of  persons,  the  mighty 
tribe  of  "Peter  Bell,"  to  whom  a  flower  is  a 
flower,  and  nothing  has  the  slightest  hint  of  sug- 
gestiveness,  except  perhaps  their  meals.  They 
hold  the  imaging  faculty  in  small  reverence,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  end.  The  "luna- 
tic, the  lover,  and  the  poet"  being  "of  imagination 
all  compact,"  of  him  who  was  the  greatest  of  all 
poets,  is  worn  threadbare  by  the  large  class  of 
otherwise  good  people  who  do  not  understand 
humor.  Professor  E.  W.  Scripture,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  startling  "New  Psychology,"  re- 
marks that  it  might  be  possible  to  measure  the 
imagination,  much  as  the  grocer  meters  molasses, 
although  he  does  not  make  the  comparison ;  but 
tintil  its  extent  and  quality  can  be  ascertained  in 
a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  that  of  the 
formula  in  his  volume,  we  prefer  to  approach 
the  matter  in  a  less  modern  manner.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  justice  of  these  judgments  may  be 
advantageously  postponed  until  we  have  made 
some  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  functions  of 
the  faculty  itself. 

Thought  flows  into  the  mind  like  a  mighty 
river  which  is  beyond  our  control,  and  if  we 
allow  it  to  go  by  us  it  will  bring  us  little  good, 
but  we  can  arrest  any  particular  thing  that  ap- 
pears in  the  stream,  or,  to  drop  the  figure,  we 


can  take  a  simple  thought,  and  hold  it  with  a 
firm  grip,  as  a  vise  a  bar  of  iron,  until  we  have 
examined  all  its  parts  and  traced  their  relations. 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  nature  of 
genius,  and  our  papers  have  contributed  their 
quota,  to  what  purpose  happily  we  need  not  in- 
quire here,  but  we  believe  the  only  difference  be- 
tween a  great  thinker  and  a  weak  one  lies  in  the 
capacity  of  the  former  to  grasp  a  thought  until 
he  can  have  his  will  of  it.  If  we  would  under- 
stand anything,  all  we  need  do  is  to  hold  the 
subject  before  the  mind  till  we  can  see  it  as  it  is, 
but  the  process  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  it 
sounds.  In  the  building  of  an  idea  by  the  mind 
analysis  precedes  synthesis.  The  initial  opera- 
tion is  not  one  of  judgment,  but  the  simple  per- 
ception of  an  essence,  a  material  object  immedi- 
ately by  itself  as  a  notion,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  step  in  a  course  of  elaboration  that  should 
end  in  a  judgment,  or  a  finished  idea.  Memory 
and  imagination,  considering  them  for  conveni- 
ence here  as  different  faculties,  agree  in  this, 
they  are  both  subsequent  to  feeling  and  prior  to 
reason  and  intellect.  They  both  preserve  in  the 
mind  the  perceptions  brought  into  it  by  the 
senses,  which  would  be  without  their  aid  transi- 
tory and  evanescent,  but  they  differ  in  a  great 
many  points.  Memory  always  refers  to  what 
the  mind  formerly  perceived  or  knew,  whereas 
imagination  only  presents  the  object  to  the  mind; 
imagination  preserves  in  the  mind  the  perception 
of  sense  only,  whereas  memory  retains  these  and 
also  ideas,  theorems,  and  propositions ;  the  image 
of  the  object  preserved  in  the  memory  is  not 
near  so  lively  and  strong  as  that  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  imagination  to  the  mind ;  finally, 
the  imagination  has  not  only  the  power  of  reten- 
tion, but  it  has  the  power  of  creation,  in  a  limited 
meaning  of  the  word,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  and 
distinguishes  it  essentially  both  from  the  feel- 
ings and  the  memory. 

Imagination  is  the  faculty  by  which  the  ante- 
rior objects  that  effect  the  sensibility  are  repre- 
sented and  combined.  It  is  the  power  of  starting 
from  the  interior  of  the  brain  mental  conditions, 
which  are  originally  produced  by  influences  from 
the  exterior,  acting  upon  the  organs  of  the 
senses,  or  the  nerves ;  and  memory  super-adds 
to  such  representations  a  conviction  of  their  hav- 
ing been  previously  experienced.  The  faculty, 
although  an  interior  one,  is  not  intellectual,  being 
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exclusively  sensitive  and  common  to  man  and 
beast.  The  household  dog  dreams  in  front  of 
the  fire,  because  his  imagination  continues  to 
work  after  the  other  parts  of  his  brain  have  sunk 
to  rest.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between 
the  two.  In  the  animals  the  reproduction  of  the 
image  corresponds  exactly  to  the  anterior  reality 
perceived  by  the  senses,  but  man  can  separate  or 
unite  parts  and  attributes  at  will  of  objects  both 
spiritual  and  material.  The  error  into  which  so 
many  modern  speculators  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led,  of  considering  the  imagination  a 
purely  intellectual  power  is,  we  believe,  respon- 
sible for  most  if  not  all  the  uncomplimentary 
allusions  which  have  been  made  to  it  by  persons 
who  should  have  known  better. 

The  business  of  mental  conception  is  to  pre- 
sent us  with  a  transcript  of  what  we  have  felt 
or  perceived.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  teaches  that 
"there  is  no  knowledge  without  phantasmata,' 
which  translated  into  modern  dialect,  means  that 
phenomena  to  be  really  apprehended  must  be 
presented  to  the  understanding  by  the  imagina- 
tive faculty.  If  the  sole  purpose  of  this  paper 
was  to  demonstrate  the  function  of  the  imag- 
ination as  an  ability  of  the  mind,  we  could  leave 
ofif  with  the  foregoing  sentence,  which  contains 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  one  who  was  probably 
the  greatest  thinker  that  ever  lived.  We  deem 
it  essential,  however,  to  take  a  step  further  and 
indicate  the  far-stretching  importance  of  the 
faculty.  Let  us  suppose  a  man  entirely  destitute 
of  imaginative  power.  He  can  make  nothing  out 
of  his  feelings  after  the  instant  in  which  they 
are  felt  is  over.  He  cannot  select  an  idea  or  a 
train  of  ideas  from  the  mass  of  those  which 
have  been  collected  and  stored  by  memory  from 
perception.  He  cannot  form  new  combinations, 
which  may  delight  the  mind  and  extend  his 
intellectual  sphere.  In  a  word,  such  a  one  would 
be  compelled  to  place  all  his  leliance  on  the 
immediate  impression  of  the  senses,  and  he 
might  be  as  intelligent  as  an  earthworm,  but  a 
hen,  that  can  scratch  for  itself,  would  leave  him 
far  behind. 

With  one  eye  on  intellect  and  the  other  on 
emotion,  the  imagination  adds  to  a  man's  ordin- 
ary conception  of  things,  force,  clearness,  dis- 
tinctness of  outline,  and  vividness  of  coloring. 
By  insight  it  pierces  beneath  all  surface  appear- 
ance and  lays  hold  of  the  inner  heart  which  it 


reveals  and  interprets.  "  Finally,  it  combines  and 
harmonizes,  it  rejects  and  selects,  and  with  the 
materials  it  chooses  it  makes  its  images.  The 
materials  upon  which  it  works  are  supplied  by 
the  perception,  and  it  never  creates,  it  serves  only 
to  give  form  to  ideas  revived,  but  it  can  modify 
the  objects  of  past  experience,  altering  their 
forms  and  dimensions,  "and  the  accidents  of  each, 
and  virtually  transforming  them  into  new  crea- 
tions. It  is  a  capacity  of  the  mind  for  taking 
parts  from  one  image  and  attaching  them  to 
parts  belonging  to  another,  and  it  can  modify 
and  decompose  its  conceptions  to  recombine  their 
elements  at  its  pleasure,  by  uniting  parts  of  the 
different  ones  to  form  new  ones  of  its  own  con- 
struction. This  work  results  in  objects  being 
presented  to  consciousness  other  than  those  di- 
rectly gained  from  the  action  of  the  senses,  and 
the  mind  is  enabled  to  see  its  own  possessions 
locked  in  memory.  The  imagination  is  the  eye 
of  the  soul :  it  is  the  will  operating  on  the  mate- 
rials of  memory.  So  while  it  can  image  a  lilli- 
putian,  a  centaur,  a  Parnassus,  an  Otello,  a 
sincere  politician,  it  takes  the  parts  of  all  its 
portraits  and  pictures  from  previously  observed 
portraits  and  pictures.  The  creative  power  is, 
therefore,  not  real ;   it  is  only  seeming. 

Imagination  is  generally  divided  into  two 
kinds,  the  passive  and  the  active,  but  beyond  its 
convenience  for  reference,  this  classification  has 
little  to  say  for  itself.  By  passive  imagination 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  the  exact  represen- 
tation of  the  picture,  or  the  images,  that  have 
been  before  the  mind.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
power  of  forming  mental  pictures  of  objects  and 
events  as  they  have  been  originally  experienced. 
It  is  shared  by  man  and  the  animals,  and  although 
in  different  degrees,  the  result  is  almost  identical. 
It  is  the  spontaneous,  uncontrollable  play  of 
images  in  the  consciousness,  from  whatever  cause 
they  spring,  and  perhaps  it  finds  its  simplest  type 
in  the  incoherent  forms  of  dream  consciousness. 
With  passive  imagination  there  is  no  mental  su- 
pervision of  the  flow  of  ideas,  no  true  apprecia- 
tion of  their  value  for  the  mental  life,  no  exer- 
cise of  the  will  in  selecting  and  combining  them, 
and  the  physical  and  intellectual  causes  of  their 
production  are  free  to  work  their  own  effects. 
The  result  is,  in  the  words  of  Mark  Baldwin, 
the  storming  of  consciou.sness  in  its  helpless  state, 
with  all  the  missiles  of  sense-acquisition. 
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Fancy  may  be  defined  as  imagination  working 
with  light  material.  It  offers  a  broad  sweep  and 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  selection  and  ar- 
rangement. It  was  by  fancy  that  Shakespeare 
put  the  head  and  ears  of  a  donkey  on  the  body 
of  a  man,  to  create  Bottom,  the  weaver,  and  it 
has  put  the  face  of  a  woman  on  a  fish,  and  it 
could  produce  a  blue  rose,  or  make  cabbage 
sprout  on  mulberry  stumps.  Except  the  British 
imitators  of  the  German  mystics,  who  are  fewer 
in  Britain  today  than  fifty  years  ago,  no  one  has 
ever  denied  that  fancy  is  imagination,  and  that 
the  chief  trouble  with  it  is  that  the  liberty  it 
allows  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  license,  as  in 
some  of  the  productions  of  very  fanciful  writers, 
such  as  Charles  Dickens  and  Thomas  Hood. 
Great  artists  work  to  the  imagination,  not  to 
the  fancy. 

Creative  imagination  proper  signifies  the 
power  of  constructing  images  of  objects  not  pre- 
viously perceived,  out  of  materials  already  on 
the  ground,  so  to  speak.  This  is  done  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  bricklayer  builds  a 
house.  The  bricks  and  mortar  are  ready  to 
hand,  and  the  artisan  takes  the  blocks,  puts  them 
in  their  place,  and  in  due  time  the  house  appears. 
The  imagination  lifts  parts  of  images  out  of  the 
memory,  it  places  them  according  to  its  desire, 
and  in  this  way  it  produces  a  virtually  new 
image  for  the  mind.  The  image  was  not  there 
before  the  imagination  worked  on  it,  yet  it  was 
not  created  out  of  nothing,  but  simply  built  up 
of  material  which  the  memory  obtained  from  the 
perception.  Not  satisfied  with  following  the 
order  prescribed  by  nature,  or  suggested  by 
accident,  the  imagination  selects  the  parts  of 
different  conceptions  or  objects  from  the  store 
of  memory,  to  form  of  its  own  a  whole  more 
pleasing  or  repulsive,  more  terrible  or  sublime, 
more  fair  or  more  ugly,  or  more  grotesque,  than 
has  ever  been  presented  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  Imagination  was  given  man  to  enable 
him  to  transcend  nature. 

We  can  distinguish  four  salient  factors,  or 
moments,  in  the  process  of  imaginative  construc- 
tion, and  they  are  generally  called  impulses. 
These  trends  operate  through  selective  attention, 
and  a  preconception  of  fitness.  If  the  automatic 
flow  of  images  in  the  consciousness  is  to  be 
modified  by  the  soul,  there  must  be  an  impulse, 
motive,  or  desire,  which  leads  to  it.     Appetence 


is,  of  course,  identical  with  such  desire.  Both 
rise  out  of  the  feelings  or  emotions  in  the  form 
of  such  powerful  springs  of  action  as  the  love 
of  pleasure,  the  aversion  to  pain,  the  natural 
affections,  and  the  passion  for  the  beautiful 
and  the  true.  In  some  degree  at  least  these 
principles  of  being  are  common  to  all  men,  but 
in  the  individual  they  vary  in  force  within  very 
wide  limits.  If  we  hope  strongly  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  desire,  we  picture  ceaselessly  the 
actual  attainment  of  it,  and  the  preference  it 
entails  becomes  a  law  of  native  talent. 

This  permanent  and  controlling  preference 
naturally  produces  a  desire  equally  fixed  and 
domineering  to  accomplish  something  in  the  line 
of  its  activity.  Professions  are  chosen,  social 
associations  are  formed,  pleasures  are  indulged 
in,  deprivations  and  pains  are  borne  patiently, 
all  of  which  both  satisfy  the  permanent  impulse 
and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  it.  This  we  call 
intention,  or  motive.  It  is  essentially  a  form  of 
active  readiness  or  consent  which  is  lasting  in 
its  kind  and  only  needing  occasion  or  opportunity 
to  flow  forth  into  overt  action.  The  scientific 
man  has  a  constant  impulse  of  intention  toward 
the  object  of  his  science.  The  inventor  lives 
through  years  of  poverty  and  drudgery  while 
striving  to  realize  an  idea.  The  artist  voluntarily 
devotes  his  whole  life  to  the  pursuit  of  the  forms 
which  gratify  his  aesthetic  nature.  All  three 
must  keep  the  attention  fixed  for  long  intervals ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  pay  heed  to  and  regard 
with  care  the  things  that  mostly  concern  their 
calling,  almost  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  other 
things. 

The  word  attention  indicates  a  special  appli- 
cation of  the  will  to  a  mental  operation,  and  it 
depends  largely  upon  the  degree  of  interest  we 
feel  in  what  is  to  be  remembered.  It  is  this 
power  which  controlls  the  constructions  of  imag- 
ination after  the  faculty  has  been  ordered  into 
action  by  the  intention,  while  by  furnishing  a 
criterion  of  choice  it  hinders  the  selection  of 
images  by  the  imagination  from  becoming  a 
mere  blind  process.  Thus,  the  shaping  faculty 
\3  properlv  the  servant  of  the  will,  the  power  by 
which  we  determine  either  to  do  or  not  to  do 
something  which  we  conceive  to  be  in  our  ability, 
and  it  supplies  choice  or  discernment,  direction, 
disposition  or  desire.  The  imagination  that  does 
not  thus  submit  to  the  government  of  the  will 
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can  scarcely  ever  be  either  sane  or  seemly.  The 
imagination  is,  in  the  words  of  Hazlett,  an  ex- 
clusive faculty,  it  takes  from  one  to  add  to  an- 
other, it  accumulates  circumstances  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  effect  to  a  favorite  object; 
while  the  understanding  is  a  dividing  and  meas- 
uring faculty,  that  judges  of  things,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  immediate  impressions  on  the  mind, 
but  according  to  their  relations  to  each  other. 
Presupposing  the  native  preference  and  tendency, 
just  mentioned,  the  will,  in  attention,  builds, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  imagination, 
images  which  meet  its  purpose,  into  forms  of 
novelty  and  beauty.  The  attention  is,  of  course, 
given  to  reproduction  with  the  willed  construc- 
tion in  view.  Discriminative  selection  directs 
the  attention  toward  those  elements  which  when 
combined  will  result  in  an  ideal.  This  function 
of  the  imagination  is  generally  called  idealization, 
and  in  the  work  intellectual  and  volitional  activity 
are  deeply  involved.  The  scientific  man  and  the 
artist  alike  views  his  special  ideas,  as  so  much 
material  at  his  disposal  to  be  directly  used  for 
the  purpose  of  science  or  art,  and  each  image  is 
in  turn  scrutinized,  along  with  all  it  suggests,  to 
discover  the  possibilities  of  the  combinations 
which  lie  inherent  in  it.  They  are  the  statues  in 
the  block  of  marble,  which  the  imagination  at  the 
command  of  the  will  must  take  out  and  hold  up 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  mind.  Unprom- 
ising images  are  withdrawn  from  the  attention 
by  the  will  and  fade  away  in  the  ocean  of  con- 
sciousness, while  others  which  seem  suitable  for 
niches  in  the  growing  .temple  of  imagination,  are, 
by  command  of  the  idealising  power,  changed, 
divided,  refined,  combined,  and  cast  into  complete 
new  form  in  the  relating  function  of  appercep- 
tion. Thus,  under  the  action  of  the  emotions  and 
the  intellectual  elements,  the  imagination  gives 
forth  its  results  as  reapperceptions  of  the  data 
of  sense.  The  final  construction  is  a  true  mental 
unity  or  picture,  which  carries  its  own  signif- 
icance for  the  mind,  apart  from  its  elements,  and 
to  that  extent  it  is  practically  a  creation.  Owing 
to  a  law  of  our  nature,  this  significance  is  an 
ideal  meaning,  which  can  be  given  a  general 
interest,  so  as  to  appeal  to  our  race  universally. 
We  have  now  given  a  necessarily  very  brief, 
but,  we  hope,  a  sufficiently  clear  and  inclusive 
description  of  imagination  in  its  relation  to  the 
other   phases   of   the   mind.      Is   there   anything 


trivial  or  unworthy  about  its  function?  The 
reply  must  be  in  the  negative,  and  most  assuredly 
then,  a  great  deal  has  been  written  and  spoken 
about  the  imaging  faculty  which  is  erroneous. 

Let  us  repeat  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
image-making  faculty  as  active  and  passive  we 
merely  use  a  convenient  form  of  words.  There 
is  no  such  distinction ;  it  is  as  groundless  as  that 
which  would  set  the  fancy  apart.  Just  as  the 
mind  is  one  and  a  unity  so  the  imagination  is 
one  and  a  unity.  All  imagination  is,  strictly 
speaking,  reproductive,  and,  therefore,  active. 
What  has  been  called  passive,  differs  as  widely 
as  the  active  from  remembrance,  by  the  number 
and  freedom  of  its  acts,  the  serial  fixity  of  its 
states,  the  isolated  nature  of  its  events,  and  the 
absence  of  peculiar  reference  to  actual,  personal 
experience,  present  in  remembrance.  The  char- 
acteristics of  both  types  are  identical,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  room  for  difference  between 
their  effects. 

The  dominion  of  mind  over  body,  which  for  a 
time  can  make  flesh  and  nerves  impregnable,  and 
string  the  tendons  like  ropes  of  steel,  so  that  the 
weak  become  mighty,  has  been  justly  called  a 
sublime  phenomenon,  yet  the  manifestation 
seems  still  more  astonishing  when  it  is  made 
manifest  in  the  potency  and  range  of  the  image- 
making  faculty.  The  imagination  can,  for  in- 
stance, neglect  all  things  existing  in  space,  and 
all  events  occurring  in  time,  and  form  for  itself 
pictures  of  void  space,  and  of  time,  extended  or 
limited,  within  which  emptiness  it  can  construct 
geometrical  figures,  and  arrange  series  of  num- 
bered objects,  thus  providing  us  with  the  requis- 
ites of  the  mathematical  science.  Again,  the 
higher  things  of  nature  and  of  the  soul  may  be 
recalled  by  it,  and  recombined  and  created  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  the  loftiest  feelings,  and 
thus  we  are  given  the  first  elements  of  poetry. 
Furthermore,  when  the  imaginative  combinations 
and  creations  are  eflfected  for  the  purpose  of 
research,  invention,  and  instruction,  by  laws  of 
association  grounded  on  thought  relations  and 
directed  toward  some  scientific  result,  we  have 
the  rudiments  of  philosophy  and  natural  science. 
Finally,  and  above  all,  the  painting  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  emotion  which  it  produces  in  the 
mind,  may  have,  by  rendering  us  cheerful  or 
doleful,  hopeful  or  hopeless,  a  vast  effect  upon 
the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  our  lives,  and 
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since  we  can  control  the  power  by  our  wills,  in 
the  manner  already  sketched,  we  may  be  to  a 
great  extent  the  makers  of  our  own  daily  joy 
or  sadness. 

We  hope  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
imagination  is  not  a  mere  chance  thing  that  may 
happen  to  some  persons,  like  an  unexpected 
legacy.  It  is  a  boon  from  God,  a  heritage  of  the 
ages,  and  if  some  get  more  of  it  than  others,  it 
i;:  only  in  accord  with  nature's  ways.  It  takes 
US  back  to  the  primeval  man,  when,  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  his  Maker,  he  lived  in  such  inti- 
mate association  with  nature  that  he  was  indeed 
one  with  her.  The  Greeks  beautifully  embodied 
this  fact  in  the  story  of  Demeter,  one  of  the  most 
charmingly  pathetic  parts  of  mythology.  So  if 
the  artist  can,  by  a  flash  of  intuition,  reveal  that 
sense  of  intimacy,  he  can  awaken  in  others  a 
dormant  sentiment  resembling  recollection  and 
often  mistaken  for  the  thrill  of  beauty,  and  thus 
his  masterpiece  will  exercise  a  wide  influence 
over  men.  Dr.  John  Campbell  Sharp,  in  his 
highly  instructive  work  on  "The  Aspects  of 
Poetry,"  has  a  passage  on  the  nature  of  the 
imagination  so  harmonizing  with  the  views  held 
here,  and  gracefully  expressing  such  wide  infor- 
mation in  a  small  space,  that  we  must  give  the 
reader  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  a  full  citation. 
Here  is  the  passage: 

"Imagination  is  not,  as  has  sometimes  been 
conceived,  a  faculty  of  falsehood  or  deception, 
calling  up  merely  fictitious  and  fantastic  views. 
It  is  pre-eminently  a  truthful  and  truth-seeking 
faculty,  perceiving  subtle  aspects  of  reality,  hid- 
den relations,  far-reaching  analogies,  which  find 
no  entrance  to  us  through  any  other  inlet.  It  is 
the  power  which  vitalizes  all  knowledge ;  which 
makes  the  dead  abstract  and  the  dead  concrete 
meet,  and  by  their  meeting  live ;  which  suflfers 
not  truth  to  dwell  by  itself  in  one  compartment 
of  the  mind,  but  carries  it  home  through  our 
whole  being, — understanding,  aflfections,  will. 
This  vivid  insight,  this  quick  imaginative  intui- 
tion, is  accompanied  by  a  delight  in  the  object  or 
the  truth  beheld, — a  glow  of  heart,  a  white  heat 
of  emotion,  which  is  the  proper  condition  of 
creation." 

.  The  master  function  of  this  great  faculty  is, 
therefore,  to  perceive  with  the  mind  things  which 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  and  to  draw 
images  which    would    never    otherwise    appear 


above  the  ocean  of  consciousness.  Imagination 
is  so  far  from  being  a  trifle  that  it  is  in  reality 
the  measure  of  the  mind. 

The  consideration  of  the  great  power  accord- 
ing to  its  diverse  work  would  be  a  task  well  nigh 
endless;  for  we  should  have  to  deal  with  the 
spiritual,  the  mathematical,  the  associative,  the 
"  interpretative,  the  scientific,  the  aesthetic,  and  a 
host  of  other  sorts.  Two  great  divisions  of  crea- 
tive imagination,  however,  imperati\ely  demand 
special  notice  here — the  scientific  and  the  aesthetic 
types.  We  shall  endeavor  to  show  some  of  the 
utility  of  both,  and  then  set  them  in  contrast.  All 
knowledge  is  good,  and  man  was  formed  for  its 
attainment ;  but  the  term  entails  the  thorough 
understanding  of  something,  and  proportion- 
ately as  it  falls  short  of  that  prime  requisite,  as 
it  does  so  frequently,  it  is  only  partial  knowledge. 
The  hoary  combat  between  Humanists  and 
Scientists  is  not  reasonable.  Classical  knowl- 
edge, based  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  has 
never  been  universal  or  even  general,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  a  luxury  of  the  few.  The  knowledge 
of  nature  has,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  the  world 
upside  down,  and  dotted  our  civilization  with  a 
few  honest,  reliable,  scientific  scholars,  and  a 
legion  of  lop-sided  scientific  theorists,  "All 
things  work  together  for  good"  for  them  who 
recognize  their  position  here  below  as  created 
beings.  In  the  present  condition  of  thought,  we 
venture  to  hold  that  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
meaty  little  compilation  generallv  called  "The 
Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  is 
about  the  most  needful  of  all  mental  possessions. 
Natural  science  means  nothing  more  than  the 
correct  classification  of  natur  1  objects.  The 
scientific  mind  manifests  itself  in  discovering 
deep-seated  analogies  and  relations,  in  an  appe- 
tite for  positive  truth,  and  in  a  tendency  to  accept 
only  the  confirmed  deliverances  of  nature. 
Without  the  help  of  the  imagination  it  could  not 
make  a  single  analogy,  nor  even  recognize  a 
form  of  nature.  True,  the  emotion  of  your  typi- 
cal man  of  science  may  have  rather  sober  and 
intellectual  enthusiasm  as  its  customary  reflex, 
but  real  emotion  it  is  nevertheless.  Like  Darwin, 
a  devotee  of  science  may  work  at  one  thing  so 
long  and  assiduously  that  his  feelings  for  other 
things  become  dulled  and  suffer  from  atrophy, 
but  even  if  "his  brain  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder- 
biscuit  after  a  voyage,"  to  use  the  words  of  the 
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great  dramatic  poet,  he  cannot  dispense  with  his 
imagination.  The  facuUy  may  be  more  under 
control  with  him,  but  it  is  none  the  less  genuine. 
"According  as  man's  memory  is  well  stored  with 
information  in  any  branch  of  science,"  says 
Father  Maher,  in  his  masterly  Psychology,  "his 
fancy  becomes  more  fertile  in  picturing  the  ac- 
tions of  unobserved  causes  and  agencies,  and  in 
proportion  as  he  is  familiar  with  his  subject- 
matter  his  imagination  will  instinctively  reject 
guesses  likely  to  clash  with  known  facts."  No 
doubt  theory  may  advantageously  precede  prac- 
tice, and  hypothesis  is  but  another  word  for 
theory.  Our  author  tells  us,  indeed,  that  scien- 
tific hypotheses  differ  from  ordinary  guesses 
merely  in  the  clearness  with  which  they  are  con- 
ceived, and  the  rigor  with  which  they  are  tested, 
and  all  guesses,  he  explains,  involve  exercise  of 
the  imagination.  In  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
untested  hypotheses,  labelled  science,  are  let  loose 
on  a  suffering  world  almost  every  hour  of  the 
day,  especially  by  wordy  if  not  worthy  presi- 
dents of  secular  colleges,  we  suspect  the  allusion 
to  the  rigors  of  tests  was  made  with  a  wink.  The 
imagination  may,  however,  be  employed  in  the 
contrivance  of  experiments  calculated  to  aid  an 
investigation,  or  to  illustrate  a  doctrine ;  and  in 
the  construction  of  these  legitimate  hypotheses, 
which  have  often  led  to  the  most  important  dis- 
covery, but  which  we  should  not  be  expected  to 
take  as  the  discovery  itself.  It  also  leads  the 
philosophical  inquirer  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
observing  facts  as  they  may  happen  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him,  but  to  grasp  after  principles  by 
eager  anticipation  and  then  to  contrive  courses 
of  observations  or  experiments  calculated  to 
ascertain  their  truth. 

The  imagination  plays  an  equally  important 
part  in  mechanical  construction,  as  the  inventor 
has  to  keep  before  his  mind  some  sort  of  image 
of  what  he  wishes  to  invent.  In  the  same  way 
as  it  suggests  to  the  scientific  inquirer  those  bold 
conjectures  of  analogy  or  differences  which  lay 
open  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  multiply  its  use- 
fulness to  man,  it  enables  the  mechanical  in- 
ventor to  see  with  the  eye  of  his  mind  his  appa- 
ratus already  perfected,  and  running  in  perfect 
order.  The  result  is  as  purely  an  outcome  of  the 
imagination  as  the  grand  pictures  of  "Paradise 
Lost,"  or  the  mighty  structures  of  Dante. 

Scientific  imagination  can  be  defined  as  that 


occupied  with  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  con- 
cerning which  Pontius  Pilate  made  inquiry  long 
ago,  and  for  which  before  and  since  philosophy 
itself  is  but  a  search.  In  departments  of  concrete 
knowledge,  such  as  geology,  botany,  animal 
physiology,  and  anatomy,  imagination  plays  as 
important  a  part  as  in  history,  oratory,  or  poetry, 
and  even  the  abstract  branches,  such  as  meta- 
physics, logic,  and  pure  mathematics,  possess 
more  than  the  unthinking  can  easily  conceive. 
Yet,  the  man  of  science  is  not  endowed  with  a 
special  brand  of  the  power  he  wields.  The 
truth  is  that  the  gradations  from  the  dry,  clear, 
coherent  sort  usually  employed  in  science  to  the 
full-blown,  luscious,  high-colored  and  mercurial 
kind  used  in  art,  are  so  fine,  they  form  a  plane 
the  gradient  of  which  is  so  delicate  that  we  are 
prone  to  forget  its  existence ;  or,  rather  the 
imagination  passes  from  one  to  the  other  by  airy 
flights,  which  leave  no  footprints. 

A  simple  illustration  of  our  main  assertion, 
that  imagination  plays  a  part  in  the  most  stern 
of  sciences,  may  be  of  use  here,  at  least  for  the 
young  reader.  Let  us  take  the  example  from  a 
science  which  is  commonly  supposed  always  to 
work  in  a  dry  light  and  to  be  devoid  of  fancy — 
we  mean  mathematics.  I  open  a  volume  of  Eu- 
clidian geometry  at  hap-hazard,  and  the  first 
passage  I  sight  affirms  that  a  straight  line  be- 
tween two  points  is  the  shortest  distance  that 
can  be  drawn.  The  mathematician  assumes  this 
proposition  to  be  absolutely  true,  and  he  makes 
it  an  axiom  of  his  science.  I  turn  over  other 
pages  of  the  book  without  selection  and  I  alight 
upon  an  array  of  definitions  of  points,  lines, 
triangles,  circles,  and  squares.  So  far,  very 
good.  However,  I  know  these  definitions  cannot 
be  self-evident,  because  they  are  purely  verbal 
structures  and  prove  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
reality  of  that  which  is  to  be  defined.  Hence,  to 
determine  their  real  value,  I  submit  them  to  the 
only  test  attainable,  that  is  to  say,  my  own 
experience,  and  when  I  do  so,  I  find  there  are 
nc  real  things  corresponding  to  the  definitions. 
There  is  absolutely  no  authority  in  nature  for  a 
positive  outline;  we  see  objects  only  by  the  dif- 
ference in  color  of  the  other  objects,  behii;id  and 
around  them.  Assuming  that  the  edge  of  a  sen- 
sible object  is  a  real  line,  as  objects  are  never 
entirely  level,  it  cannot  be  straight.  Moreover, 
nature  does  not  contain  a  single  point  without 
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magnitude,  nor  a  line  of  any  sort  without 
breadth,  nor  a  circle  with  all  its  radii  exactly 
equal,  nor  a  square  with  all  its  angles  perfectly 
right.  An  actual  sensible  point  is  a  small  sur- 
face, a  real  line  is  the  edge  of  a  sensible  thing 
which,  being  uneven,  prohibits  its  being  straight, 
and  as  there  are  no  straight  lines,  there  can  be 
in  reality  no  such  things  as  circles  and  squares. 
Thus  my  inquiry  reveals  the  astonishing  fact  that 
€ven  geometry  draws  its  conclusions  from  figures 
that  are  not  directly  perceived,  but  are  only 
represented  in  the  imagination! 

With  the  exception  of  music,  which,  in  a  way 
already  explained  in  these  pages,  shakes  us  into 
sympathy  or  understanding,  it  is  concrete  and 
individual  things  that  have  power  over  our  feel- 
ings. When  an  artist  wishes  to  arouse  our  emo- 
tions he  shows  us  the  objects  that  excite  our 
emotions.  Talking  will  not  be  sufficient,  except 
with  the  orator,  and  even  he  has  to  deal  largely 
in  word-pictures.  We  feel  because  we  see.  The 
power  of  showing  things  in  the  concrete  holds 
the  key  of  the  emotions  and  its  name  is  imagina- 
tion. Creative  literature,  when  properly  com- 
posed, has  the  characteristic  power  to  appeal  to 
the  imagination  of  the  hearer  or  reader.  The 
selected  words  have* in  them,  according  to  Addi- 
son, so  great  a  force  that  "a  description  often 
gives  us  more  lively  ideas  than  the  sight  of  the 
things  themselves."  Literature  is  rated  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  such  power  it  contains.  In 
a  similar  way  all  art  is  chiefly  addressed  to  the 
imagination  by  means  of  its  idealizing  features, 
although  only  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  under- 
standing ;  a  common  conclusion  reached  by 
Lessing,  in  the  "Laocoon,"  and  Victor  Cousin,  in 
the  "Lectures,"  from  widely  different  viewpoints. 
Lessing  shows  us  how,  in  representing  a  reality, 
the  artist  must  modify  the  material  attributes 
of  the  original  to  suit  the  limitations  of  art ;  and 
Cousin,  how  the  idea,  or  mental  aspect  of  reality, 
the  representation  of  which  is  the  special  object 
of  art,  is  formed  in  the  artist's  mind. 

In  the  preceding  paper,  we  stated  that  the 
exterior  senses  merely  convey  impressions,  and 
that  the  interpreting  of  them  is  performed  by 
the  mind.  We  may  now  add  that,  since  the  mind 
deals  with  concrete  images,  which  are  formed 
for  it  by  the  imaging  faculty,  it  follows  that  the 
transformation  is  primarily  the  result  of  the 
imagination.    This  assertion  may  be  conclusively 


proved  in  two  ways.  Suppose  an  observer  to 
be  ill,  or  under  the  scourge  of  affliction,  and  the 
mind  in  such  a  state  as  to  prevent  the  play  of 
the  imagination.  The  effect  of  an  object  of 
beauty  on  the  senses  is  the  same,  but  the  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  is  entirely  lost,  because  the 
organism  of  the  imagination,  harrassed  by  the 
malady,  is  not  free.  Another  proof  that  the 
imagination  is  the  source  of  aesthetic  pleasure 
may  be  derived  from  a  glance  at  the  process  of 
criticism.  When,  in  considering  a  poem  or  paint- 
ing, we  attend  minutely  to  the  language  and 
structure  of  the  one,  or  the  coloring  or  design 
of  the  other,  we  cease  to  feel  the  delight  which 
they  otherwise  produce,  and  the  reason  is  the 
process  necessitates  an  undue  restraint  of  the 
imagination  to  what  may  be  called  the  scientific 
aspects  of  the  case.  Doctor  Johnson  remarks  to 
Boswell  that  a  striking  passage  should  be  read 
at  least  twice,  once  for  the  secret  of  its  construc- 
tion and  again  for  the  beauty  of  its  thought. 

The  faculty  which  is  most  influenced  by  art, 
that  is  the  pictorial  and  poetic  imagination, 
quickens  within  the  mind  from  the  first  dawn- 
ing of  intelligence,  but  the  rough  discipline  of 
life  may  all  too  soon  extinguish  this  idealizing 
impulse.  The  wise  have  remarked  that  the  adult 
should  carry  with  him  through  life  a  spice  of 
the  child,  and  mayhap,  the  best  portion  of  the 
childish  equipment  to  smooth  the  sharp  edges 
of  an  over-rough  world  is  the  marvellous  imagi- 
nation of  the  very  young,  that  can  see  a  fairy 
princess  in  a  rag-doll,  an  Arabian  steed  in  a 
walking-stick,  a  royal  palace  in  a  play-house,  an 
Eden  in  a  sunny  spot,  and  happiness  everywhere. 
Longfellow  had  the  idea  when  he  told  his 
maiden  to 

"Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth. 
In  the  heart  the  dew  of  youth." 

The  fading  of  the  imagination  with  the  ad- 
vance of  years  and  cares  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  is  dependent  far  more  than  is  apparent  on 
anterior  experience.  The  artist  does  not  con- 
ceive the  beautiful,  without  having  first  of  all 
collected  by  his  memory  the  raw  materials  that 
go  to  its  making.  Though  of  a  different  nature, 
his  accumulation  of  experience  must  be  as  vast 
as  that  of  the  man  of  science.  This  collecting 
calls  for  capacity  of  a  high  order;  the  power  to 
see  the  object;    to  penetrate  to  its  essential  na- 
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tiire ;  to  select  the  one  characteristic  trait  by 
which  it  may  be  represented.  The  sculptor  must 
see  the  statue  in  the  block  of  marble  before  he 
cap  use  his  time  chipping  it  with  his  chisel,  an 
idea,  by  the  way,  charmingly  exemplified  in  a 
notable  poem  by  John  B.  O'Reilly.  The  painter 
must  see  his  lines  and  colors  in  his  mind  before 
he  can  place  them  on  his  canvas.  The  writer, 
who  is  neither  a  sculptor  nor  a  painter,  may  erect 
magnificent  statues  and  mighty  piles  by  merely 
using  his  mind,  or  he  may  form  a  word-picture 
of,  let  us  say,  a  landscape,  introducing  a  sky  full 
of  cheerfulness  or  the  reverse,  hills  that  shut  in 
a  valley,  waterfalls  that  leap  from  mountain 
ledges,  babbling  streams  that  meander  through 
grassy  stretches,  and  by  lighted  spots  to  the 
shade  of  forest  trees.  Moreover  he  can  animate 
the  whole  with  every  possible  sort  of  sentient 
life.  Now,  in  all  such  instances,  and  they  are  as 
numerous  as  the  divisions  of  artistic  activity,  the 
insight  and  the  high  vision  are  the  work  of 
imagination.  In  art,  imagination  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  thing  in  a  way  which  presents  a  sort 
of  picture  to  the  mind,  and  to  it  may  be  attribu- 
ted the  magnificent  aspirations,  the  glowing 
thoughts,  the  brilliant  scintillations  of  genius ; 
the  charm,  beauty,  and  sublimity  of  language. 
It  can  take  up  a  theme  "as  dull  as  grammar  on 
the  eve  of  holiday,"  and  by  a  single  touch  trans- 
form and  even  transmute  it  into  a  captivating 
composition.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  power  which 
draws  all  things  into  one,  which  makes  both 
animate  and  inanimate  beings,  with  their  at- 
tributes, subjects  and  accessories,  take  one  color 
or  tone  and  serve  to  one  effect ;  so  that  at  its 
best  and  strongest  creative  art  is  the  picture  and 
the  counterpart  of  the  human  spirit. 

It  may  be  that  the  artist  does  not  get  all  his 
material  at  one  time  nor  from  one  place,  and 
the  greater  the  interval  or  the  distance  the  more 
powerful  must  be  the  faculty  that  is  called  on 
to  depict  them  as  they  would  all  appear  under 
one  aspect  in  a  single  scene.  Be  the  artistic  me- 
dium what  it  may,  every  composition  that  is 
intended  to  carry  conviction  to  any  one  must  be 
kept  within  the  limits  of  reality,  or  at  most 
allowed  only  to  cross  the  boundary  for  a  short 
time  at  long  intervals.  Otherwise  we  pronounce 
it  lacking  in  verisimilitude,  call  it  extravagant, 
and  look  on  it  as  a  thing  quite  apart  from  us. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  far  afield  for  examples, 


and  as  everybody  reads  let  us  take  our  first  ex- 
ample from  literature.  There  are  in  our  litera- 
ture three  poems  remarkable  for  their  wealth 
of  imagination — Shakespeare's  Tempest,  Mil- 
ton's Comus,  and  Shelley's  Witch  of  Atlas.  The 
two  former  are  the  very  purest  of  idealistic  com- 
position to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  but  the  imagination  in  them  al- 
ways manages  to  keep  the  tip  of  its  wing  on  our 
earth.  In  plainer  words,  it  works  within  the 
limits  of  reality.  Both  poems  are  the  products 
of  noble  and  wholesome  imagination  moving  in 
enchanted  and  enchanting  regions,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  these  which  we  tread,  but  both  are 
true  to  the  laws  of  nature  as  we  see  them  work 
in  this  unenchanted  and  often  unenchanting 
world  of  ours.  They  are  human  throughout.  In 
them,  despite  extraordinary  incidents,  we  feel 
at  home.  The  other  poem,  the  "Witch  of  Atlas," 
is  a  marvellous  production,  full  of  pictorial 
power ;  it  transforms  us  to  an  ideal  spot,  but  one 
totally  unlike  any  we  ever  saw,  and  its  source 
is  in  a  false  set  of  human  relations.  It  is 
extravagant,  it  is  shadowy,  does  not  satisfy,  it 
fails  to  convince,  and,  unlike  its  two  compeers, 
it  has  never  become  a  universal  favorite.  The 
same  unrestricted  imaginative  spirit  hinders  the 
poems  of  Poe  from  finding  a  haven  in  many 
breasts  or  bosoms.  The  verdict  of  the  crowd 
and  the  verdict  of  the  amateur  are  at  one  when 
art  more  closely  interprets  the  truth  of  nature ; 
and  if  this  truth,  in  its  higher  and  larger  essen- 
tials, be  not  recognizable,  there  is  no  standard 
for  the  arts.  Yet,  an  artistic  work  may  contain 
the  natural  and  the  non-natural  or  the  super- 
natural, and,  provided  the  transformation  is  not 
made  too  suddenly  and  without  warning,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
opposites.  Such  an  opposition  of  the  real  and 
the  ideal  in  pictorial  art  is  not  very  rare,  and, 
given  the  due  elevation  of  style  and  the  due 
poetic  feeling  to  carry  out  the  contrast  effective- 
ly and  without  violence,  the  antithesis  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  employed  with  impressiveness. 
Many  of  our  readers  have  doubtlessly  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  monument  to  Colonel 
Shaw,  a  hero  of  the  American  Civil  War,  by 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  that  adorns  a  beautiful 
terrace  on  Beacon  Hill,  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. The  bronze  figures  are  almost  life  size 
and  in  very  high  relief.     A  regiment  of  colored 
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volunteers  is  represented  marching  forward, 
fatefully,  hopefully,  manfully.  Mounted  on  a 
fiery  charger,  held  in  perfect  restraint,  Shaw  is 
shown  at  the  head  of  the  column,  distinctly  noble 
in  bearing,  youthful,  calm,  erect,  unwavering. 
Every  line  in  the  composition  of  both  the  leader 
and  his  rank  and  file,  is  very  accurate  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  the  result  is  very  natural,  very  real, 
and  very  modern,  but  this  is  not  all.  Over  the 
head  of  the  hero  there  is  introduced  a  floating 
symbolic  figure,  whether  of  victory,  fame,  or 
patriotism.  Now,  here  we  have  realism  in  the 
colonel  and  his  negro  following  and  idealism  in 
the  symbolic  figure.  In  this  instance  the  appa- 
rition of  a  celestial  genius  guiding  the  soldiers 
along  the  paths  of  duty,  no  more  shocks  the 
sense  of  fitness  than  the  supernatural  figures  in 
Raphael's  or  Rembrandt's  pictures.  The  realism 
leading  up  to  it  is  of  the  sort  that  leads  us  to 
expect  something  above  and  so  the  transition  is 
not  a  violent  one.  Take  the  great  novel — any  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  best  will  serve — the  story  to 
which  the  sanest  aspirations  of  humanity  so  read- 
ily respond,  and  carefully  analyze  it.  It  will  be 
found,  we  think,  that  the  apt  literary  artist  uses 
just  enough  local  color  to  give  his  work  a  char- 
acter of  its  own,  and  he  depends  on  imagination 
for  the  rest.  Should  we  pass  from  literature  to 
pictorial  art  it  is  the  same.  Take  a  splendid 
painting,  a  landscape  by  Corot,  and  you  will  find, 
if  you  examine  it  closely,  a  few  items  supplied 
by  some  locality  and  the  remainder  come  from 
the  brain  of  the  artist.  An  artistic  product  of 
any  sort  will  reveal  the  self -same  little  island  of 
reality  in  a  broad  ocean  of  imagination.  The 
shaping  imagination  is,  consequently,  the  high- 
est criterion  of  artistic  eflfort.  The  power  that 
performs  this  duty  must  obviously  be  informed 
of  men  and  things  by  accumulated  experience 
in  an  exceptional  degree.  To  use  the  words  of 
Lowell,  the  imagination  is  the  faculty  that  gives 
unity  or  design. and  balanced  gradation  of  parts. 
The  artist  may  not  be  strictly  circumscribed  by 
the  scene  as  it  is,  and  he  may  allow  himself  a 
suggestion  of  what  he  wishes  it  to  be,  and  if  he 
only  adorns  his  facts  and  does  not  distort  them, 
the  greater  should  be  his  merit. 

Logical  imagination  and  reason  enables  sci- 
ence to  extend  the  world  of  sense-perception 
through  its  concepts  and  hypotheses  and  laws 
until  it  is  vast  enough  to  afiford  general  conclu- 


sions. The  poetic  imagination  gives  us  the 
world  of  poetry,  founds  the  mythologies,  culti- 
vates Elysian  fields,  rears  magnificent  castles  in 
the  clouds,  and  furnishes  all  that  is  romantic 
and  suggestive  in  the  whole  of  literature  and 
art.  It  would  require  a  very  wise  person  to  dis- 
cover which  sort  has  really  contributed  most  to 
the  progress  of  mankind,  and  we,  consequently, 
recoil  from  the  task.  In  both  cases  the  nature 
of  the  process  is  identical ;  it  implies  the  ab- 
straction of  certain  parts  or  qualities,  and  a 
selection  and  a  combination  of  them  into  new 
wholes,  and  when  we  consider  that  all  the  ele- 
ments of  experience,  of  whatever  kind,  may  be 
thus  reconstructed  it  is  evident  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  imaginative  creation  are  not  only  in- 
finite but  require  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind 
in  alliance  with  the  imaging  power. 

A  great  deal  might  be  said  about  false  and 
faulty  imagination,  but  is  it  necessary?  Anyone 
who  does  not  know  that  the  abuse  of  such  a 
faculty  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  most 
serious  results,  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  or 
reprimanded,  but  only  avoided.  Properly  used, 
the  imagination  can  enliven,  entertain,  stimulate, 
inspire,  amuse.  The  slightest  item  on  this  list  is 
a  most  important  thing.  Abuse  your  imagination 
and  you  get  the  direct  contrary.  There  is  the 
whole  case  in  a  nut-shell.  Improperly  used,  the 
imagination  eventuates  in  over-statement,  extra- 
vagance, paradox,  eccentricity.  Between  the  two 
results  there  is  really  no  room  for  a  choice.  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  tells  us  that  an  ounce  of 
alcohol,  or  a  few  whiffs  from  an  opium  pipe, 
may  easily  make  a  day  memorable  by  bringing 
on  imaginative  delirium,  which  is  apt,  if  re- 
peated, to  run  into  visions  of  rodents  and  rep- 
tiles. Without  speaking  from  experience,  we 
assume  this  statement  to  be  true.  But  there  are 
things  as  fatal  to  the  imagination  as  any  drugs, 
and  from  among  them  two  may  be  mentioned : 
poor  novels  and  low  dramas.  Practically  both 
introduce  one  to  degrading  company,  and  both 
unduly  stimulate  the  imaging  faculty. 

Seeing  things,  visionally  seizing  an  exterior 
fact  and  making  it  yield  its  secret  sense,  is  not 
at  all  so  simple  as  it  seems  to  plain  people,  and 
the  imagination  is  particularly  exposed  to  illu- 
sions, delusions,  and  fallacies  in  endless  variety. 
It  is  generally  known  that  one  of  superior  in- 
sight may   see  the  germ  through   its   envelope ; 
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the  particular  in  the  light  of  the  universal ;  the 
fact  in  connection  with  the  principle ;  the  phen- 
omena as  related  to  the  law — all  these  not  by 
the  slow  and  sure  process  of  science,  but  by  the 
sudden  and  searching  flashes  of  the  imagination. 
One  whose  insight  is  very  superior  is  a  genius, 
and  thus  imagination  may  become  the  mark  of 
genius.  We  are  precluded  by  want  of  space 
from  considering  the  large  family  of  illusions, 
and  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  work  by  Mr.  James 
Sully,  or  a  more  recent  volume  on  this  same  sub- 
ject by  Edmund  Parish,  for  a  faithful  history. 
But  we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  all 
allusions  are  deceptive  cognitions  and  that  they 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  first,  those  whicli 
may  originate  in  some  organic  defect,  such  as 
faulty  eyesight,  and,  second,  those  which  may 
start  from  irregular  conditions  of  environment, 
as  when  a  fog  in  a  street  leads  one  to  mistake  a 
pole  for  a  policeman,  or  a  lady's  picture  hat  is 
taken  for  a  general  eclipse.  Desire  and  fear 
may  be  counted  as  two  other  chief  sources.  The 
mind's  eye  is  apt  to  see  what  is  strongly  expect- 
ed, if  anything  having  even  a  distinct  resem- 
blance to  it  shows  in  the  field  of  vision,  and  a 
similar  exj^erience  is  produced  by  what  is 
dreaded.  The  timid  wayfarer  sees  a  highway- 
man in  almost  every  bush,  and  the  superstitious 
a  ghost  in  every  shadow.  Finally,  mental  worry, 
inordinate  anxiety,  the  great  American  plague, 
is  a  bottomless  pit  of  painful  illusions.  Even 
this  brief  and  very  imperfect  exposition  of  the 
ills  of  the  imagination  amply  suggests  that  if  the 
faculty  is  to  be  kept  from  doing  mischie*f  it  must 
be  rigidly  subjected  by  the  will  to  the  reason. 

Science  classifies :  art  ornaments.  Science 
sees  signs ;  imagination  the  thing  signified.  Sci- 
ence is  ever  changing ;  art  is  conservative.  The 
end  of  science  is  truth  formulated  as  law.  The 
object  of  art  is  to  shape  to  please.  The  man  of 
science  puts  the  spirit  before  the  letter,  the  mat- 
ter before  the  means.  With  the  artist  form 
counts  for  much.  The  artist  may  be  defined  as 
one  who  carefully  analyzes  the  thought  and  as 
carefully  plans  the  form.  The  man  of  science 
does  not  care  so  much  about  form  so  long  as  he 
can  get  at  the  elements  of  things.  In  art  the 
representation  of  a  thought,  if  it  shall  not  oblit- 
erate itself,  must  become  a  mental  picture,  and 
give  birth  to  thought-pictures  and  word-pictures. 
It   is  by   the   power   of   the   imagination   that   a 


feeling  is  converted  into  pictures  of  feeling  and 
tone  and  word  pictures.  In  the  case  of  both  the 
man  of  science  and  the  artist,  it  forms  images 
of  absent  objects,  and  lends  shape  to  the  ideal 
in  purely  developed  forms.  Thus,  it  becomes  a 
lively  conception  of  the  objects  of  sight,  and  is 
distinguished  from  conception  itself  only  as  a 
part  from  the  whole.  Science  is  called  upon  to 
give  geometrical  outline  to  things  formed  by  the 
imagination,  and  at  that  its  functions  stop. 
Finally,  science  necessitates  "a  faith  commensu- 
rate with  grander  orbits  and  universal  laws 
which  it  discloses,"  to  borrow  a  sounding  phrase 
from  Emerson,  but  for  this  it  must  go  to  the 
imagination,  which  is  older  than  it.  and  science 
needs  its  larger  insight. 

The  formative  arts  give  body  to  ideas,  thereby 
striving  to  humanize  the  Divine,  or  to  deify  the 
human.  The  direct  image  in  the  mind  is,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Thomas,  a  copy  of  the  external 
thing,  which  arises  from  the  co-operation  of  the 
soul  and  the  external  thing,  and  is  apprehended 
by  the  soul.  Hence,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
have  any  idea,  however  lofty,  without  the  sup- 
port of  some  sensuous  imagination.  Conse- 
quently the  scientist  and  the  artist  obtain  their 
figures  from  the  self -same  source — that  is  to 
say,  from  perception  or  observation  stored  in 
the  memory  and  taken  up  from  the  mass  and 
imaged  by  the  imagination  for  the  benefit  of  the 
judgment  and  will.  When  the  image-making 
faculty  uses  these  unassociated  fragments  of  ex- 
perience it  draws  on  the  store  of  definite  knowl- 
edge, and  the  most  exact  of  the  sciences  can  do 
no  more.  Science  is  the  suggestion  of  experi- 
ence aimed  at  the  formulation  of  some  definite 
law.  The  whole  of  art  is  also  the  suggestion 
of  experience  wrought  up  from  raw  perceptions 
into  new  combinations  and  fresh  images  or  rep- 
resentations or  similitudes  of  persons  and  things 
by  constructive  imagination,  for  the  purpose,  not 
of  conveying  a  thought  which  is  done  better  by 
language,  but  rather  of  exciting  our  emotions. 
Art  in  all  its  technical  difficulties  is  but  the  lan- 
guage of  the  emotions,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  music  possesses  such  a  very  direct  and  wide 
efifect.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  though,  that 
emotion  is,  as  we  have  already  shown  it  to  be. 
connected  with  thought  and'  it  ends  by  blending 
with  it,  and  it  underlies  all  sorts  of  thinking. 
Consequently,  when  the    arts    express  emotion 
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they  also  contain  thought ;  and  it  is  as  much  in 
this  feature  as  in  any  other  that  imagination  be- 
comes a  vital  factor,  although,  to  be  sure,  when 
pure,  dry,  logical  thought  predominates,  the 
imagination  takes  a  secondary  place,  and  it  is 
this  mutual  and  comparative  adjustment  of  the 
two  qualities  that  marks  the  radical  difference 
between  art  and  literature,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
science  on  the  other  hand.  Whether  produced 
by  the  artist  or  the  scientist,  a  collection  of  sep- 
arate facts  alone  is,  however  extensive  and  com- 
plete, powerless  to  affect  us.  It  must  go  farther ; 
something  must  be  added  unto  it.  What  ?  Why, 
imagination.  Both  poet  and  philosopher  draw 
their  power  from  the  energy  of  their  mental 
vision.  Yet,  imagination  alone  can  neither  con- 
vince nor  gratify,  outside  a  madhouse.  In 
proper  combination  the  two — fact  and  imagina- 
tion— can  do  that  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  call  "creation."  One  must  know,  ar- 
tistically and  scientifically,  in  order  to  create  the 
symbolical  forms  with  which  art  deals,  but  crea- 
tion takes  a  step  that  is  beyond  knowledge,  and 
yet  must  ever  have  knowledge  as  a  basic  support. 
Having  now  reached  something  like  common 
ground,  upon  which  science  and  imagination, 
each  according  to  its  nature,  can  work  for  our 
benefit,  we  may  leave  them  in  peace,  with  the 
parting  remark  that  while  the  man  of  science 
makes  science  the  passion  of  his  life,  the  source 
of  his  joy,  the  kindler  of  his  enthusiasm,  the 
awakener  of  his  soul,  and  the  inspirer  of  his 
whole  mind,  the  production  of  art  is  so  far  from 
being  mere  play  that  the  born  artist  has  stolen 
hours  from  the  pressure  of  affairs,  and  disre- 
garded the  allurements  of  ease,  laboring  stead- 
fastly, hoping  eagerly  for  the  noble  privilege  of 
exercising  a  generous  sway  over  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  humanity.  Wrongly  accounted  by  so 
many  as  dream-work,  his  travail  is  really  a 
fierce,  wearing,  life-devouring  toil,  that  all  too 
frequently  leads  to  the  "withering  at  the  top," 
like  that  of  the  old  tree  pathetically  described  by 
Dean  Swift,  the  madness  in  which  the  genius  so 
commonly  goes  down  to  an  untimely  grave. 

M.  Casey. 


The  gold  in  human  nature  remains  gold,  what- 
ever its  alloys  from  base  contacts;  and  it  is 
worth  the  mining,  though  there  be  but  one  grain 
of  it  to  a  ton  of  dross. 


^||V  ACBETH  and  Hamlet  are,  undoubtedly,. 
X.11^  the  short  and  the  long  of  it,  the  swift 
and  the  slow  of  it — the  drama. 
The  law  of  interest  is  found  concrete  in  wit, 
and  the  soul  of  it  is  brevity.  This  quality  is  not 
negligible  in  any  form  of  composition.  The 
finest  and  the  first  quality  of  really  great  minds 
is  to  clarify,  codify,  and  crystallize  the  odds, 
ends,  and  obscurities  floating  about,  indefinite 
and  unformed,  in  the  general  mind.  This,  in 
law ;  this,  in  divinity ;  this,  in  philosophy ;  this, 
in  every  sphere  where  the  scientific  mind  has 
play. 

*  Brevity  is  not  necessarily  jejune  and  barren, 
but  it  must  exclude  the  irrelevant,  the  alien,  and 
the  unnecessary.  Macbeth  is  a  perfect  model ; 
it  would  suit,  methinks,  the  most  law-abiding 
Frenchmen  in  its  brevity,  its  cogency,  its  art,  its 
elegance,  and  its  intensity. 

90ti)ma. 

Now  we  need  no  asthma  or  rheumatism  if  we 
wish  to  fraternize  with  the  Duncans,  the  Donal- 
banes,  the  Macbeths,  the  Malcolms,  and  the 
Macduffs,  in  this  tragedy.  One  would  like  to 
have  the  Highland  blood  in  his  veins,  the  tar- 
tans and  the  kilts  on,  with  the  pibroch  sound- 
ing from  his  distant  hills,  when  .the  two  gen- 
erals, with  sword-smoking  hands,  reeking  with 
blood,  dash  on  the  heath.  With  outfit  and  appa- 
ratus of  this  sort,  methinks  one  could  enjoy  the 
splendid  atrocities  with  more  impunity,  with  less 
prostration  than  is  usual. 

One  thousand  years  ago,  morals  were  differ- 
ent. Our  ancestors,  in  those  days,  were  all  Celts 
and  Scots  and  Saxons ;  and  a  fierce,  fiery,  furi- 
ous crew  they  were.  The  women  were  Ama- 
zons in  war,  and  husbandmen  and  hunters  in 
peace ;  and  we  shall  not  cower  like  a  hunted  doe 
if  we  see  one  of  them  dash  into  the  arena,  snatch 
the  sword  from  some  spineless,  lily-livered  war- 
rior and  do  execution  to  make  the  ages  stare. 
We  must  dismiss  history  in  discussing  the  play. 
It  would  mar  our  judgment,  also  our  pleasure, 
besides  being  impertinent  not  to  do  «o,  even  in 
the  most  intrinsically  historical  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  We  would  find  motives  and  facts  and 
principles  that  the  poet  did  not  use,  and  then, 
we  might  as  well  talk  of   Nebuchadnezzar  and 
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Babylon,   so   far  as  the   Bard  of   Avon  is  con- 
cerned. 

{Structure. 

This  is  the  swiftest  and  the  briefest  of  all  the 
plays,  and  most  perfect  in  organic  structure. 
There  are  no  incidents  to  distract,  no  narratives 
to  annoy.  If  we  want  to  watch — and  it  is  only 
human — the  Polar  "'stars  burn"  and  are  impa- 
tient, when  they  have  set — we  shall  have  our 
dearest  desires  sated  here.  We  are  pitched  into 
the  plot  with  rudeness  that  jars  modern  man- 
ners a  bit,  takes  our  breath,  and  makes  us  stare. 
We  are  wont  to  be  warned  and  prepared  by 
drum-beats  and  flags  and  generals.  Even  the 
mighty  Julius,  in  his  palmiest  days,  gave  "fierce 
precurse"  before  he  fell,  the  ghosts  squeak^ 
and  gibbered,  the  comets  shed  dews  of  blood, 
the  moon  was  sick  with  eclipse.  In  Denmark, 
when  Hamlet  died,  a  ghost  appeared,  making 
hideous  these  "glimpses  of  the  moon."  Two 
generals  have  returned  from  the  wars — from  re- 
bellion— reinforced  by  Sweno,  and  are  met  by 
the  "weird  sisters"  on  the  heath.  The  thunder 
is  rolling,  the  clouds  are  lowering,  nature  and 
super-nature  are  in  collusion  to  menace  us  with 
murders,  malevolence,  and  war.  The  sisters  are 
not  the  banshees,  spooks,  or  goblins  of  folk-lore 
— they  are  rather  elite,  disciplined,  dignified 
creatures ;  they  are  dominated  by  Hecate,  and 
usually  are  as  docile  and  domesticated  as  Ariel 
and  Caliban,  'but  they  got  away  this  first  time. 
Their  maiden  master  is  a  little  mad — but  it  will 
not  occur  again.  Next  time,  it  is  going  to  hap- 
pen "secundum  hanc  regulam." 

In  view  of  the  bad  balance  of  most  man 
critics  touching  Madam  Macbeth — and  which 
we  have  cyanicized  already — it  seems  well  to 
scrutinize  the  witches  and  the  generals,  and  just 
what  was  said  and  done  in  this  ominous,  un- 
earthly meeting. 

SlDbocatu0  Diafaolu 

Lady  Macbeth  is  usually  dismissed  with  a  few 
Avords  by  the  critics.  She  appears  in  the  visi- 
tation and  murder  scenes  of  Duncan,  also  at 
the  Banquo  banquet,  and  again  reappears  in 
retribution  of  sleep. 

She  is  not  permanent  or  paramount  in  the 
play,  and  authors  lose  proportion  and  perspec- 
tive, through  a  weakness,  who  continually  harp 
or  her  malignancy.  Men,  usually,  and  naturally, 
are  gallant  and  chivalrous  toward  women ;    that 


is  natural  and  inevitable.  The  rude  Indian  or 
Arab  loves  his  mother;  that  soft  hand,  that 
tender  smile,  that  undying  interest,  and  unend- 
ing worry  touching  his  welfare,  like  the  water- 
drop,  would  perforate  a  stone.  And,  tender 
relations  aside,  nature  made  men  and  women 
complementary,  more  especially — if  that  is  pos- 
sible— in  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  order  than 
in  the  merely  physical  and  animal  order.  This 
consciousness  of  partnership  and  profit  makes 
the  price — and,  usually,  the  woman  is  a  pearl 
of  great  price.  Why  do  men,  then,  lose  their 
head  and  eternally  berate  Tady  Macbeth?  Just 
because  she  was  a  woman,  and  men  do  not  want 
a  woman  to  be  anything  like  themselves.  Mac- 
beth was  a  man — never  more  than  when  he  said 
to  his  wife's  inquisitiveness  about  Banquo — "Be 
iimocent,  dearest  chuck."  She  fainted  when 
they  had  hardly  begun  the  bloody  business,  see- 
ing two  drunken  chamberlains  dead,  or  rather 
hearing  of  it,  and,  if  ever  Macbeth  had  had  a 
thought  of  male  tissue  or  textures  when  he  had 
long  since  abandoned  it,  she  was  too  completely 
a  woman  in  all  but  her  tongue  to  make  her  any 
longer  privy  to  his  plots. 

But  the  sisters,  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth 
must  be  apportioned  the  proper  parcels  of  malig- 
nity, before  proceeding.  Psychology  is  here 
very  pertinent.  Finder  must  have  an  appetite. 
Fire  burns  badly  in  wet  wood.  Goods  will  not 
sell  without  a  market.  When  the  sisters  or 
witches  announced,  "Thane  of  Cawdor  and  King 
hereafter,"  the  innocent,  honest  man  not  already 
crumbling  on  the  soft  sands  of  ambition,  would 
have  received  the  news  courteously  and  con- 
tinently and  waited  the  development  of  events. 
The  temper  and  conduct  of  his  companion  prove 
this.  The  third  sister  announced  to  Banquo, 
"Thou  shalt  get  kings  though  thou  be  none"; 
and  straightway  he  is  circumspect.  "Have  we 
eaten  on  the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason 
prisoner?"  Macbeth  will  not  drop  the  topic; 
it  seems  to  have  reached  the  right,  or  rather  the 
ready,  spot  within.  "The  thane  of  Cawdor 
lives :  why  do  you  dress  me  in  borrowed  robes  ?" 
he  mutters  to  himself.  Trying  to  get  the 
sluggish  Banquo  interested,  he  says,  "Do  you 
not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings?"  But 
Banquo  is  no  tinder ;  the  wood'isr^green  and  wet. 
"The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths,  win 
us   with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us  in  deepest 
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consequence."  What  splendid  acumen  and  bal- 
ance Banquo  possessed  and  how  opportune  was 
this  warning  to  Macbeth  if  he  were  not  fairly 
devoured  by  the  cancer  silently — even  unknown 
to  him — sleeping  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart. 
Why  blame  the  witches? — they  were  the  occa- 
sion, not  the  cause.  Why  blame  the  woman? — 
she  had  the  tinder,  but  Macbeth  had  the  flint, 
snd  the  spark  was  not  more  than  mutual. 

The  general  and  the  admiral  are  always  super- 
stition.'^. There  are  reasons.  A  thousand  cir- 
cumstances conspire  to  victory  or  defeat ;  all  are 
beyond  the  ken  and  the  control  of  even  pro- 
phetic foresight.  The  one  and  the  other  may 
plumb  the  possible,  but  the  day,  the  place,  the 
humor,  can  seldom  be  controlled.  Saul  and 
Csesar  were  victims — and  who  were  greater 
than  they?  Throughout,  Macbeth  is  bothered 
with  possibilities  beyond  his  control.  If  he  had 
confidence,  with  an  army  at  his  back,  he  could 
have  controlled  easily  all  the  contingencies  that 
constantly  menaced  him.  Ghosts  and  witches, 
soothsayers,  sibyls  and  oracles,  have  all  been 
created  by  the  superstitious  mind.  They  prepare 
their  wisdom  to  satisfy  and  deceive  their  vic- 
tims. Witness  the  "Birnam-wood  and  born-of- 
woman"  promises.  The  cunning  of  the  one 
plays  on  the  credulity  of  the  other ;  they  are, 
in  some  sort,  complementary. 

Jnttiatibe. 

The  "Prince  of  Cumberland"  proposition  jars 
Macbeth  but  he  decides  in  a  moment — there  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  general — to  overleap  the 
step  that  lies  in  his  way.  It  would  appear  that 
ho  had  decided  to  murder  Malcolm,  as  well  as 
Duncan,  before  he  had  written  to  Lady  Mac- 
beth, as  he  appeals  to  the  stars  to  hide  their 
fires  and  not  disclose  his  deep  desires.  His 
own  initiative  is  complete  and  detailed.  The 
letter  is  brief  but  pointed :  "Thane  of  Cawdor," 
"King  that  shall  be,"  "Partner  of  greatness," 
"Lay  it  to  thy  heart." 

The  quick,  penetrating  mind  instantly  grasps 
the  ensemble  and  the  entail.  She  certainly  does 
lay  it  to  her  heart.  The  end.  the  means,  and  the 
agent,  are  all  sized  up  in  a  cynical  soliloquy — 

"Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature ; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch   the   nearest    way:    thou    wouldst    be 

great ; 


Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it:  what  thou  wouldst 

highly. 
That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win." 

Then,  the  decision — no  general  can  act  quicker 
than  an  ambitious  woman — I  will  "chastize  with 
the  valor  of  my  tongue  all  that  impedes  thee 
from  the  golden  round  which  fate  and  meta- 
physical aid  doth  seem  to  have  thee  crowned 
withal."     That  "thee"  is  significant. 

It  may  be  observed  throughout  that  Lady 
Macbeth's  ambition  is  not  petsonal,  it  may  be 
inclusive,  but  it  is  only  incidental.  One  is  jus- 
tified in  dogmatising  when  the  text  is  the  only 
available,  or  rather,  utilizable  evidence.  Pow- 
erful and  poignant ;  non-moral  and  malignant 
as  she  is,  she  is  no  monster;  she  is  always  the 
woman  and  always  the  wife.  Daintily  and  deli- 
cately enough,  although  one  would  not  quote  it. 
she  refers,  in  her  vilest  arguments,  to  her  wom- 
anhood, her  wifehood  and  her  motherhood.  She 
says  once  "unsex  me,"  but  it  is  apparently  a 
word-play,  as  every  word  and  every  act  betray 
the  woman  and  the  wife.  In  the  atrocious  ban- 
quet scene  her  quick  wit  bites  scornfully,  not  to 
hurt  but  to  help  her  husband : — "Are  you  a 
man?" — but  the  moment  she  dismisses  the 
guests — "Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your 
going,  but  go  at  once" — she  is  mute  as  a  maiden, 
as  modest  and  respectful  as  ever. 

The  news  that  Duncan  "comes  here  to- 
night" reveals  the  rapidity  of  the  ravening  lion- 
ess— the  introspection  and  analysis  of  a  woman's 
nature  in  the  abstract,  not  in  her  own.  She  had 
conned  and  compared  the  sexual  attributes : 
W^omen  are  soft  and  amiable — "fill  me  top-full 
of  direst  cruelty !" — women  shed  tears  of  bitter- 
ness for  sin — "stop  up  the  access  and  passage 
to  remorse" — women  weep  with  "compunctious" 
sorrow — "That  no  .  .  .  visitings  of  nature 
shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
the  effect  and  it!"     The  knife  is  her  weapon — 

"Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 
Nor  heaven" — she  has  a  knowledge  of  retribu- 
tion evidently — "peep  through  the  blanket 
of  the  dark." 
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What  an  incandescent  heat  she  is  in! — and 
here  comes  the  "milk-minded,  holy"  Macbeth. 
She  is  brief — "All-hail  hereafter!" — "I  feel  now 
the  future  in  the  instant."  There  is  an  imagina- 
tion projecting  itself  into  the  future.  That 
active  artisan  has  constructed  for  her  the  whole 
framework  of  the  future  and  she  is  even  now 
enjoying  the  regal  pomp  of  queenship.  "My 
dearest  love" — from  Macbeth ;  he  forgets  the 
tigress ;  he  is  talking  to  the  woman — and  one, 
too,  that  he  loves  because  she  is  a  woman  and 
not  because  she  is  now  unsexing  herself — "O, 
never  shall  sun  that  morrow  see !" — "Only  look 
up  clear" — "Leave  all  the  rest  to  me."  She  has 
a  sort  of  comic  confidence,  complete  control  and 
assurance.  Macbeth  does  not  demur  to  her,  but 
he  does  to  himself;  he  is  every  inch  a  man;  he 
has  honor,  intellect,  and  will ;  religious  and 
moral  qualities ;  but  he  is  a  general  and  suffers 
from  the  defects  of  his  virtues.  He  is  ambitious ; 
he  must  fight  it  out^and  the  struggle  is  titanic — 
the  victory  is  his  own — "We  will  proceed  no 
further  in  this  business." — "Bring  forth  men- 
children  only." 

Macbeth  has  now  broken  away  from  his  moral 
and  manly  anchorage ;  he  admires  her  undaunted 
metal,  and  now  the  tempter  of  the  red  line  of 
battle  is  up  in  him — "I  am  settled,  and  send  up 
each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat." 

tl^e  8|9urBer. 
"I  laid  their  daggers  ready ;  he  could  not  miss 
'em."  "Had  he  not  resembled  my  father  as  he 
slept,  I  had  done  't" — a  queer  evidence  of  the 
woman.  She  is  only  fooling  herself.  Could 
sentiment  have  a  place  among  such  unruly  fiends 
in  her  mind?  She  is  afraid  of  blood;  when  she 
is  exasperated  she  actually  does  go  and  "gild 
the  faces  of  the  grooms,"  but  when  she  hears 
that  the  soldier  has  despatched  them  both,  with- 
out a  shudder,  she  swoons,  and  that  is  the  end. 
Her  sex  sits  on  its  throne  again.  Macbeth  found 
his  daggers,  but  there  was  another  dagger,  one 
in  his  mind ;  he  thinks  it  is  in  the  air ;  it  mar- 
shals him  to  his  room ;  but  that  last  argument 
of  love,  the  diamond  from  Duncan  to  his  wife, 
sets  up  a  delirium,  and  now  he  is  a  madman. 
W^as  there  ever  such  a  struggle ! — and  that,  too, 
in  the  mind  of  a  soldier,  all  tinctured  with  the 
Tyrian  dyes  of  blood?  Religion  has  a  "seat  in 
the  distracted  globe" — "I  could  not  say  'Amen' 
when  they  did  say  'God  bless  us!'  " 


"But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  'Amen'? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  'Amen' 
Stuck  in  my  throat." 

The  woman  is  cool,  and  he  is  crazy.  She  sees 
the  incongruity  of  mixing  religion  up  with  mur- 
der— "That  way  lies  ruin" — "Consider  it  not  so 
deeply" — "These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
after  these  ways."  "Sleep  no  more!"  keeps 
echoing  in  Macbeth's  ears,  and,  then,  how  sad 
and  practical  his  reflection — 

"Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?     No ;  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine, 
Making  the  green  one  red." 

The  porter  scene  and  the  soliloquy — vile 
enough — let  the  audience  draw  its  breath,  but 
only  a  moment.  Macdufif  hurries,  as  the  hour 
has  slipped  him,  to  awaken  the  king.  Macbeth 
must  have  slept  some ;  he  is  quite  a  philosopher, 
this  morning.  "The  labor  we  delight  in  physics 
pain,"  he  says  to  Macduff.  That  temper  and 
texture  of  mind — if  it  would  only  stay — will  let 
him  incarnadine  a  thousand  seas  with  human 
blood. 

"Most  sacrilegious  murder" ;  "the  Lord's 
anointed  temple" ;  and  a  "New  Gorgon,"  like 
Antony  to  Caesar,  on  the  supercall  from  Macduff ; 
must  have  warned  by  instinct  the  keen  Macduff 
as  to  where  the  latter  would  be  found  in  future 
developments.  Macbeth's  platitudes,  poetry,  and 
hypocrisy  as  to  why  he  murdered  the  grooms  in 
his  fury,  fools  Macduff — ^"they  were  suborn'd" 
— but  Malcolm  and  Donalbane  both  post  off  to 
England  and  Ireland,  ere  yet  their  tears  are 
"brew'd,"  and  thus  Macbeth  has  planted  a  thorn 
that  will  fester  him  to  death. 

"Banquet. 

With  Duncan  and  the  boys  gone,  Macbeth  has 
only  to  reckon  with  General  Banquo  and  the 
issue.  "That  will  not  be  so  hard.  With  experi- 
ence and  power  one  may  accomplish  much."^ 
"Will  entertain  him" ;  "on  the  road  waylay 
him" ;  suborn  murderers  to  despatch  Fleance 
and  the  general,  and  then,  "sleep  in  spite  of 
thunder."  "The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife: 
where  is  she  now?"  shows  that  Lady  Macbeth, 
in  some  way  or  other,  was  privy  to  the  murder 
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of  Macduff's  family.  Did  she  know  of  the  plot 
to  kill  Banquo?  "Naught's  had,  all's  spent"  is 
an  absolutely  new  tone.  Her  little  experience 
in  coaching  the  mastiff,  Macbeth,  has  undone 
her,  and  now,  choked  with  mischief  and  murder, 
he  tells  her — ''Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge, 
dearest  chuck." 

Banquo  is  despatched,  but  they  did  not  do 
"the  like"  to  Fleance  for  he  is  fled,  and  then, 
Macbeth's  remarkable  remark :  "Cabin'd,  cribb'd, 
confined,  bound  in  to  saucy  doubts  and  fears." 
The  banquet  is  spread  and  the  guests  have 
"good  digestion  to  wait  on  appetite,"  but  Mac- 
beth has  none ;  his  composure  is  gone ;  staring 
into  space  he  addresses  something:  "Never 
shake  thy  gory  locks  at  me." 

Lady  Macbeth  is  instant,  opportune,  energetic. 
"The  fit  is  momentary."  "Feed  and  regard  him 
not.  Are  you  a  man?"  "O  proper  stuff!" — but 
all  in  vain ;  the  thing  is  too  real ;  it  goes  a  mo- 
ment and  returns ;  and  then — "At  once,  good 
night" :  ends  a  banquet  such  as  seldom  men  may 
gaze  upon. 

Cl)e  IFuturr . 

Duncan  dead ;  Malcolm  fled ;  Banquo  butch- 
ered ;  that  would  suit  a  Richard  or  a  Henry ; 
but  alas  for  superstition,  Macbeth  consults  the 
witches ;  they  warn  him  of  Macduff — "Beware 
Macduff" — he  hardly  needed  it,  "the  Gorgon 
sight"  was  hint  enough.  Then — "None  born  of 
woman  shall  harm  Macbeth" — "Macbeth  shall 
never  vanquished  be  until  great  Birnam  wood  to 
high  Dunsinane  shall  come  against  him" — is 
very  satisfactory ;  but  there  is  yet  a  thorn. 
"Thou  shall  get  kings"  was  said  to  Banquo  on 
the  heath,  and  Fleance  has  escaped.  Alas,  eight 
kings,  the  last  with  a  mirror,  and  "the  blood- 
bolter'd  Banquo  smiles  upon  me,  and  points  at 
them  for  his."  "Let  this  pernicious  hour  stand 
aye  accursed  in  the  calendar !"  shows  Macbeth's 
insight  into  the  scene. 

Macbeth  is  resolved  to  out-face  fate  and  the 
witches,  but,  in  an  instant,  Lennox  announces 
the  escape  of  Macduff.  And  then — O  cruelty! 
how  thou  dost  "curd  and  posset"  the  milk  of 
kindness  in  a  murderer's  breast! — "Give  to  the 
sword  his  wife,  his  babes  and  all  that  trace  him 
in  his  line."  How  woefully,  how  pitifully  does 
the  abandoned  lady  bewail  her  fate  and  berate 


her  heartless  husband,  but  hear  his  far  cry  from 
the  camp — "O  hell-kite!  All?  What,  all  my 
pretty  chickens  and  their  dam  at  one  fell 
swoop  ?" 

S|)e  Jnba0ton« 
This  last,  how  desperate  a  deed  and  yet  so 
wanton.  Helpless,  harmless  babes  and  their 
abandoned  mother,  murdered.  What  does  not 
this  monster  deserve?  Far  off  in  Northumber- 
land, Malcolm,  Macduff,  Siward,  and  their  ten 
thousand  are  towards  the  confines ;  they  need 
no  "Whetstone  for  their  swords" ;  "their  grief 
converted  to  anger  blunts  not  their  hearts  but 
enrages  them."  The  modern  Medusa,  at  home 
in  Dunsinane,  wanders  nightly  in  her  sleep,  mut- 
tering "Hell  is  murky!"  "The  thane  of  Fife 
had  a  wife:  where  is  she  now?"  "All  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand."  "His  dearest  chuck"  is  demented.  Re- 
ports thicken — "Bring  me  no  more  reports" — 
"Out,  ye  owls,  naught  but  songs  of  death."  He 
nurses  the  witches'  prophecy;  berates  the  Eng- 
lish epicures — "geese,  villain."  "Seyton!  I  am 
sick  at  heart."  "Aly  way  of  life  is  fall'n  into 
the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf."  A  moment  to  his 
wife :  "Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
eased?"— this  to  the  doctor.  "What  is  that 
noise?"  A  cry  of  women  within.  "She  should 
have  died  hereafter" — that  is  all.  "I  look'd 
toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought,  the  wood 
began  to  move" — from  a  messenger.  Now  he 
berates  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend ;  sees  the 
end — "They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake ;  I  cannot 
fly."  "Roman  fool  dies  on  his  sword ;  not  I." 
"Turn,  hell-hound,  turn!" — there  is  the  voice  of 
Macduff;  "the  unborn,  the  untimely  ripp'd." 
"Be  these  juggling  ^nds  no  more  believed." 
"Birnam  wood  is  here  and  one  not  born  of 
woman.  Fight  I  will."  "Lay  on,  Macduff."  In 
a  moment  he  dies  and  Malcolm  is  king — "Vive 


le  roi !" 


A.  O'M. 


Prayer  will  in  time  make  the  human  counten- 
ance its  own  divinest  altar;  years  upon  years 
of  true  thoughts,  like  ceaseless  music  shut  up 
within,  will  vibrate  along  the  nerves  of  expres- 
sion until  the  lines  of  the  living  instrument  are 
drawn  into  correspondence,  and  the  harmony 
of  visible  form  matches  the  unheard  harmonies 
of  the  mind. 
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m\itt00  to  tlje  &tulient0  of  Eorcto  Sicatitmv, 

dZAooDlabn,  Cliicaso.  bv  ^r.  !91^auttce 

3.  a^oriartp.  Barri0ter. 

'jI^O-NIGHT,  I  am  to  speak  on  "Christian 
^^  Education."  If  I  heeded  the  advice  of 
your  good  Reverend  Mother,  I  would 
entitle  my  subject  "Ideals  in  Education."  Know- 
ing, however,  that  that  would  necessarily  involve 
a  definition  of  the  word  Ideal,  I  choose  the  topic, 
"Christian  Education."  Definitions  are  danger- 
ous. As  an  illustration  of  that  danger,  I  will 
tell  you  the  story  of  a  Chicago  lawyer,  who  tried 
to  get  a  witness  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
word  miracle.  The  counsel  asked  him  this  ques- 
tion: "Suppose  a  man  fell  from  the  third  story 
of  a  building,  dropped  to  the  sidewalk  on  his 
neck,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  walked  away  un- 
hurt, what  would  you  call  that?" 

Answer :    "An  accident." 

"Suppose  that  the  same  accident  happened 
him  immediately  after  the  first.  What  would 
you  call  that?" 

Answer :    "A  coincidence." 

"Suppose  that  the  same  accident  happened 
following  the  two  first,  and  in  the  same  manner. 
Now" — in  angry  tones — "what  would  you  call 
that?" 

Answer :   "A  bad  habit." 

So  I  have  learned  the  danger  of  definitions, 
and  am  prepared  to  keep  entirely  away  from 
them  to-night,  lest  I  might  suddenly  discover 
myself  in  the  unfortunate  predicament  in  which 
my  legal  friend  found  himself. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  on  education 
as  it  applies  in  the  schoolroom  or  as  it  ought  to 
be  administered  from  an  academic  standpoint. 
I  will  try  to  confine  my  remarks  to  that  branch 
of  education  which  relates  to  the  young  lady 
after  she  leaves  the  school.  If  I  succeed  in 
leaving  one  thought  with  you,  and  if  I  get  you 
thinking  along  lines  that  you  have  not  heretofore 
thought  of,  I  shall  feel  amply  paid  for  my  visit 
here,  and  believe  that  it  was  not  in  vain. 

Benefit  of  <!r|)ri)3tian  ([HHucation. 
At  the  start,  I  want  to  tell  you,  pupils  of  this 
Academy,  that  yoii  are  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  attend  a  Christian  institution,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, you  can  build  that  larger,  nobler  educa- 
tion upon  a  solid  foundation,  ever  keeping  aloft, 


Christian  ideals,  and,  bear  in  mind,  that  any 
education  that  fails  to  teach  Christianity,  fails  in 
everything,  regardless  of  what  argument  to  the 
contrary  might  be  advanced.  There  are  women 
coming  from  secular  educational  institutions — 
bright,  clever  women,  perhaps — full  of  Ideas  but 
entirely  lacking  in  Ideals,  their  heads  are  fiUea 
with  so-called  learning,  but  oh !  their  souls  are 
mere  souls,  nay,  even  skeletons.  Still  they  have 
the  efifrontery  to  come  forth  and  tell  us  of  what 
an  education  ought  to  consist,  where  that  educa- 
tion can  be  acquired,  and  what  splendid  results 
can  be  gained  from  such  a  schooling.  And  while 
they  are  telling  all  this  they  pride  themselves  on 
their  unchristian  beliefs.  Such  is  a  sample  of 
some  of  our  so-called  modern  educated  women. 
To  use  a  quotation  of  Leslie  Stephen:  "They 
are  a  conglomeration  of  flesh  and  blood  with 
scarcely  enough  soul  to  keep  their  bodies  from 
stagnation."  A  blow  must  be  struck  at  this  class 
of  education,  and  you  who  are  instructed  in  a 
Christian  institution  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
raise  your  voice  against  it.  Do  not  wait  for 
somebody  else  to  raise  the  protest,  you  raise  it 
yourself.  This  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  prob- 
lems to  interest  you,  after  you  leave  the  school, 
and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  a  serious  one  as  long  as 
we  have  the  Glyns,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Chanlers, 
and  their  ilk  among  us,  corrupting  our  morals 
and  destroying  our  Christian  ideals  with  their 
infamous  books. 

&c|)00linQ  anU  ®Iiucation. 
You  must  not  confound  mere  schooling  with 
education.  Gibbon  said :  Every  man  receives 
two  educations — one  which  he  receives  from 
others — and  the  second,  which  is  the  more  im- 
portant^he  gives  himself.  This  is  true,  not  that 
I  am  willing  to  admit  everything  Gibbon  said  to 
be  true.  And,  in  passing,  it  might  be  well  to 
remember  that  Burke  said :  "The  education  of 
the  generality  of  the  world  is  not  in  reading  a 
parcel  of  books — no  restraint  of  discipline,  emu- 
lation, examples  of  virtues  and  of  justice,  from 
the  education  of  the  world."  Your  school  is 
laying  the  foundation  for  that  education  you 
must  give  yourself.  Do  not  imagine  when  you 
graduate  and  step  to  the  platform  to  receive 
your  diploma,  that,  in  trite  language,  you  know 
it  all,  and  that  your  education  is  complete.  Do 
not  hold  that  diploma  with  a  blue  ribbon  around 
it  in  your  hand,  and  think  that  you  can  deliver 
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ail  authoritative  address  on  the  "experiences  of 
life."  Do  not  think  further  that,  on  account  of 
that  diploma,  you  are  too  pretty,  too  clever,  to 
go  into  the  kitchen  and  assist  your  mother  in 
the  washing  of  the  dishes  or  doing  such  other 
work  as  may  be  required.  It  would  be  sad,  in- 
deed, if  your  education  would  not  teach  you 
otherwise.  Consider  yourself  fortunate,  then,  if 
this  school  has  laid  the  foundation  for  that  edu- 
cation of  which  I  speak,  yes,  and  for  character, 
for  kindness,  and  for  acquiring  more  knowledge. 
If  it  has,  you  may  go  forth  into  the  world  with 
the  belief  that  you  owe  the  world  something, 
and 'not  with  the  false  doctrine  that  the  world 
owes  you  a  living,  because  it  does  not.  The 
world  owes  no  man  or  woman  a  living.  Some 
girls — and  boys,  too — imagine  if  they  graduate 
from  High  School,  from  Normal  or  some  col- 
lege, that  their  education  is  complete,  and  that 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  fold  their  arms  and  sit 
idly  by,  almost  for  the  balance  of  their  days. 
That  is  all  wrong.  Right  here  is  where  a  big 
mistake  is  made  by  the  average  boy  and  girl,  this 
one  of  resting  on  their  oars,  so  to  speak,  and 
not  making  even  an  effort  to  go  ahead.  This 
idea  accounts  largely  for  the  non-progress  of 
a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls,  after  they 
leave  the  school.  Small  wonder  that  we  have 
not  more  Christian  workers  in  the  literary  fields, 
in  the  fields  of  charity,  in  the  fields  of  philan- 
thropy, and  we  never  can,  and  never  will,  as  long 
a?  these  false  notions  prevail. 

Mi^Bt  to  Do. 
You  might  ask,  "What  can  I  do  after  I  leave 
the  school  ?"  Well,  do  the  things  that  lie  nearest 
at  hand.  The  things  that  others  have  neglected 
or  overlooked ;  and,  above  all,  do  the  things  that 
lie  at  your  own  door.  Do  not  ask  me  nor  any- 
body else  what  these  latter  things  are.  Let  your 
own  conscience  answer,  and  remember  that  it 
(conscience)  is  the  best  dictator.  If  you  intend 
to  go  into  the  business  world,  make  up  your 
mind  that  whatever  class  of  work  you  will  take 
up,  you  will  master  it  and  render  value  for  value 
received.  There  may  be  no  present  imperative 
necessity  for  some  of  you  to  work  for  a  living, 
but  if  there  is,  do  not  hesitate,  and,  above  all, 
never  be  ashamed  to  work.  Be  constantly  pre- 
pared, because  there  are  many  peculiar  roads  in 
this  transitory  life.  Have  the  will,  the  courage, 
the  perseverance,  whether  the  work  you  will  do 


be  with  the  head  or  the  hand.  No  person  can 
wear  a  more  gorgeous  diadem  than  that  earned 
by  practical,  conscientious,  God-like  work.  And 
again,  you  can  read  the  proper  kind  of  books, 
and  give  the  benefit  of  that  knowledge  to  your 
less  fortunate  sister,  who  has  worked  hard  all 
day,  in  the  mine  or  in  the  factory.  Organize,  if 
you  can,  reading  circles,  and  distribute  books  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase.  Estab- 
lish sewing  circles,  and  thereby  assist  the  needy 
poor.  These  are  a  few  of  the  things  you  can  do, 
after  you  leave  the  school,  and  the  things  that 
might  be  productive  of  a  rich  harvest.  Do  not 
look  for  an  excuse,  because  that  is  easily  found, 
and  the  more  excuses  you  find,  the  less  work 
you  are  prepared  to  do.  Do  not  say  you  have  no 
time,  or  that  you  have  all  you  can  do  to  take  care 
of  yourself,  that  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but,  at 
best,  it  seems  selfish,  and  not  prompted  by  the 
proper  motives.  Remember,  that  we  can,  as  a 
rule,  always  do  a  little  more  than  we  are  doing, 
and,  as  a  rule,  we  can  always  be  a  little  kinder 
than  we  are.  Do  not  practise  the  chase  for  the 
almighty  dollar  first,  and  afterwards  study  how 
you  got  it;  and  if  you  have  not  succeeded  in 
getting  it,  then  call  the  world  cruel,  uncharitable 
and  unkind,  because  you  have  not  succeeded  in 
stacking  the  dollars  as  high  as  your  next-door 
neighbor,  or  because  you  cannot  dress  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Jones,  or  mingle  in  the  fashionable  society 
of  Mrs.  Brown.  Need  I  tell  this  magnificent 
audience  of  young  ladies  that  there  are  things 
more  important  than  the  dollar,  the  dress,  and 
society ;  and  need  I  add  that  these  three  things 
have  done  more  to  bring  ruin  and  misery  to 
many  a  home  than  any  dozen  things  combined. 

22lloman  as  tbe  Sabiour. 
Woman  was  given  unto  man  as  a  helpmate 
and  a  companion,  not  as  a  drag  and  a  hindrance 
— unfortunately  some  of  them  are  a  big  hin- 
drance. We  have  a  right  to  look  up  to  woman 
for  assistance.  The  men  of  a  nation  may  turn 
from  God,  they  may  become  infidels,  atheists, 
agnostics,  but  as  long  as  the  women  remain  true 
to  God,  the  nation  will  not  go  to  ruin:  but  when 
the  women  of  a  nation  turn  not  only  from  but 
against  God,  the  day  of  desolation  is  at  hand. 
Then,  you  have  to  learn,  as  a  part  of  your  edu- 
cation, that  you  must  remain  true  to  God.  And, 
let  me  say  that,  never  before  in  the  history  of 
this,  one  of  the  newest  of  republics,  was  the  need 
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so  great  or  so  pressing  as  it  is  now  for  women  to 
defend,  to  interpret,  to  weave  into  the  nation's 
life  the  things  for  which  they  were  created. 
Like  the  figure  of  Pallas  in  Hellas  that  held 
Greece  in  safety ;  woman  is  to  be  the  guardian 
of  our  ideals.  She  is  to  prepetuate  the  sanctity 
of  the  home.  Oh !  home,  the  sanctuary  of  char- 
acter; the  palladium  of  our  ideals  and  our  lib- 
erties, is  to  be  watched  over  by  woman.  Then, 
your  education  must  look  strongly  to  the  home, 
without  the  home  no  nation  can  live,  nor  has 
lived  up  to  the  present  hour,  search  and  read 
the  record  as  you  will,  this  is  a  fact. 
$@oIiern  WLomen  MLxitexti, 
A  strong  problem  confronting  your  educa- 
tion nowadays,  is  the  modern  woman  writer. 
Where  has  she  come  from,  and  whither  is  she 
going?  I  pause  for  an  answer.  It  would  seem 
that  she  has  come  from  our  unchristian  schools, 
with  their  poor  systems  of  education,  and  I 
think,  most  of  us  have  a  strong  notion  as  to 
where  she  is  going, — let  us  not  express  it  now. 
Better  be  charitable  and  remain  silent.  Silence 
is  golden  in  more  ways  than  one.  Some  modern 
women,  in  their  writings,  show  that  they  are 
entirely  devoid  of  Christian  sentiments  and 
ideals.  They  seem  to  be  pagans,  and  their  num- 
ber is  growing,  and  their  evil  influence  spread- 
ing. Let  me  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
one  of  the  most  difficult  phases  of  an  education, 
is  that  of  procuring  good  books,  and  then  reading 
them  well,  and  right  here  it  might  be  proper  to 
caution  against  the  practice  of  reading  a  book 
for  the  sake  of  saying,  "Yes,  I  read  that."  Read 
a  book  in  order  to  get  the  thought  of  the  writer, 
and  from  his  thought  get  your  own,  and  corre- 
late that  latter  thought  with  life.  But  this  mod- 
ern woman  writer  is  a  big  problem.  Think  it 
over.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  the  Christian  woman  had  so  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  herself  upon  the  literary  and 
social  life  of  the  nation.  Certain  classes  of 
women  are  organized  and  are  organizing,  aspir- 
ing, if  you  please,  to  political  privileges,  and 
covetous  of  political  honors.  Alas!  the  Chris- 
tian woman  is  silently  standing  by,  making  no 
effort  to  counteract  the  unchristian  pagan  propa- 
ganda. We  have  a  right  to  expect  you,  gradu- 
ates of  this  Academy,  or  of  any  Christian  school, 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  prevention  of  these  abuses. 
You  need  not  stand  at  the  street  corners,  deliv- 


ering speeches  and  tedious  harangues,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  your  voices  to  be  heard  in  the  halls 
of  the  legislature,  or  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  There  is  one  place,  however,  where  your 
influence  must  be  greatest  and  your  example 
most  impressive,  and  that  is,  let  me  repeat,  in 
the  home. 

A  few  years  hence  and  a  Lochinvar  will  come 
out  of  the  West  to  steal  you — and  I  hope  that 
Lochinvar  will  not  be  an  English  Duke,  or  a 
French  Count,  because  the  American  people 
have  begun  to  realize  that  they  are  but  little 
account.  Whoever  it  be :  and  my  advice  is, 
have  him  a  good  substantial  individual — a  man — 
yes,  a  man  of  character,  of  principle,  of  ambi- 
tion, of  ideals,  who  will  exalt  you  to  a  higher 
plane  than  riches  could  ever  purchase.  Then, 
it  means  that  you  must  seriously  consider  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  you  assume.  If 
you  are  true  to  your  Christian  training,  you  will 
one  day  be  the  center  of  a  Christian  home,  if  you 
are  untrue  to  your  Christian  training,  the  home 
you  will  build  will  be  on  sand.  Then,  you  must 
make  it  a  part  of  your  education  to  learn  to 
respect  the  home,  to  learn  what  the  home  means, 
and  study  well  the  part  you  must  play  therein. 

<jr|)ara£ter. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  speak  a  few  words  on 
character,  before  closing.  Character — that  indis- 
pensable item  in  human  life,  that  which  rounds 
out  the  best  there  is  in  us,  that  which  carries  us 
aloft,  proclaiming  the  dictates  of  conscience — 
that  which  tells  us  to  teach  the  boy  to  be  honest 
because  it  is  just  and  right  and  proper,  not  to 
be  honest  because  it  is  the  best  policy — charac- 
ter, that  which  makes  for  life  all  that  is  biggest 
and  best,  and  places  the  absolute  owner  on  a 
pedestal,  indeed  difficult  to  occupy. 

Then  I  will  ask  you  to  bear  these  few  phases 
of  education  in  mind,  and  always  remember  that 
it  is  in  your  power  to  make  this  world  bigger, 
better,  and  kinder,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  get 
more  out  of  life,  and  you  will,  in  turn,  better 
understand  the  philosophy  of  living.  And,  in 
addition  to  it  all,  when  you  have  done  these 
things,  you  will  have,  at  least,  one  satisfaction — 
that  of  knowing  that  you  have  done  your  duty, 
done  your  part,  and  that  you  are  not  afraid  to 
answer  for  yourself  when  the  time  comes. 
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tlTfic  Coronation. 

CHAPTER   I. 

^^^HE  undisputed  accession  of  a  sovereign  to 
\^  a  throne  implies  that,  having  taken  the 
highest  place  in  the  gift  of  his  people,  he 
may  personally  expect  proportionate  services 
from  them ;  and  his  coronation  promises  to  them 
the  right  to  expect  the  security  of  good  leader- 
ship. This  leadership  is  that  of  a  devoted  father, 
with  the  nation  as  a  family.  All  this  is  implied 
in  the  coronation  oath,  administered  to  every 
king  of  England  since  Edward  the  Confessor, 
when  he  promises  to  keep  inviolate  the  laws  of 
that  saint-king. 

Since  the  coming  of  His  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty King  George  V.  to  his  world-circling  do- 
minions, the  various  branches  of  his  great  family 
have  been  looking  forward  to  foregathering  with 
him  in  that  sacred  temple — Westminster  Abbey 
— that  holy  ground  that,  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago,  was  built  and  consecrated  to  God  by  Sebert, 
King  of  the  East  Saxons,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
and  was  given  to  the  Benedictine  monks  to  be 
known  as  St.  Peter's  Church  of  West  Monastery 
or  "Westminster."  Although  King  Sebert  built 
the  church,  and  his  time-hallowed,  time-worn 
altar-tomb  is  a  thing  of  great  interest,  the  temple 
seems  sacred  rather  to  the  Confessor,  who  rebuilt 
and  chose  it  for  his  last  resting-place.  King 
Henry  III.  enlarged  the  Abbey  and  appropriated 
a  special  part  or  chapel  to  the  shrine-tomb  of  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Henry  HI.  sleeps  his 
last  sleep  in  St.  Edward's  Chapel. 

King  Henry  VII.  built  a  lady-chapel  to  the 
Abbey,  which  completes  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  and  is  known  as  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel. 
That  king  and  his  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York,  lie 
in  a  magnificent  tomb  in  the  centre  of  this  beau- 
tiful chapel. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation— for  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  years — the  Abbey  and  its  lands 
were  in  charge  of  the  Abbot  of  the  Benedictines. 
One  of  these  holy  men.  Abbot  Langham,  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  For  three  hundred 
years,  the  Abbey  has  been  governed  by  a  dean 
and  chapter. 

CHAPTER    II. 

For  months,  we  have  discussed  "coronation," 
which  means  varied  things  to  various  imagina- 


tions. The  mere  word  brings  before  our  minds 
street-thronging  thousands,  braving  the  danger 
of  being  crushed  to  death ;  the  imperial  crowns, 
robes  and  trains ;  the  coronets,  and  gorgeous 
robes  of  the  peers  and  peeresses ;  the  glittering 
uniforms  of  foreign  royalties,  of  ambassadors, 
and  of  the  military ;  and  the  hallowed  ground  of 
thirteen  centuries. 

Thank  God  that,  although  its  consecrated  walls 
have  been  spoliated  and  desecrated  by  Britons, 
all  true  Britons  still  reverence  the  dear  old 
Abbey ! 

At  first  glance,  it  might  appear  to  us,  as  it 
really  does  to  many,  that,  while  thousands  in  Old 
London  are  wanting  bread,  this  function  is  a 
vain  and  gaudy  display  by  the  wealthy  and  for 
the  wealthy,  and  all  effected  by  pounds  or  dollars. 
In  the  fleeting  light  of  this  thought,  we  ask,  "To 
what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?  For  this  might  have 
been  sold  for  much  and  given  to  the  poor."  But 
"the  poor  we  have  always  with  us" ;  there  is 
time  and  place  for  everything;  the  British  Em- 
pire abounds  in  earthly  riches ;  and  the  honor 
of  this  ceremonial  is  due  to  our  sovereigns,  to 
the  nation,  and  to  the  nation's  God. 

To  Britons  this  spot  of  holy  ground,  the  Ab- 
bey, is  the  heart  of  London,  as  London  is  the 
heart  of  the  Empire.  From  King  Sebert,  who 
rests  here,  down  through  thirteen  centuries,  to 
his  latest  descendant.  King  George  V.,  the  Abbey 
records  alone  would  furnish  us  the  history  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  England. 

St.  Augustine,  with  his  monks,  having  con- 
verted the  people  of  Kent  and  founded  the 
Metropolitan  See  of  Canterbury,  consecrated 
Mellitus  first  Bishop  of  London,  and  persuaded 
Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  to  build,  in  6i6, 
a  church  on  Thorneye,  "Isle  of  Thorns,"  a 
thicket-grown,  sandy  island  in  the  Thames.  This, 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  was 
known  as  the  Westmonastery  Abbey  Church  of 
St.  Peter. 

King  Sebert  died  in  638,  and  was  interred  here. 
He  lies  in  the  sanctuary,  at  the  epistle  side  of  the 
High  Altar,  above  ground,  in  a  portable  altar- 
tomb,  the  stone  slabs  of  which,  enclosing  his  re- 
mains, look  as  if  they  had  been  "through  the 
wars"  literally,  for  the  corroding  of  time  re- 
sembles the  impact  of  innumerable  bullets. 

Were  not  the  royal  Sebert's  "the  dull,  cold  ear 
of  death,"  quite  audible  to  him  would  be  the 
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promises  made  to-day  by  our  worthy  King 
George  V.,  as  he  bows  his  head  to  receive  St. 
Edward's  crown,  and  extends  his  hand  for  St. 
Edward's  ring. 

Our  royal  saint,  Edward  the  Confessor,  re- 
built King  Sebert's  Abbey  Church,  and  completed 
it  only  in  time  for  his  own  funeral,  January,  1066. 
His  tomb,  like  Sebert's  and  others  of  pre-Refor- 
mation  days,  is  an  altar-tomb;  it  was  placed  be- 
fore the  High  Altar  of  the  Abbey,  and  there  re- 
mained two  hundred  years,  until  October  13, 
1269,  when  it  was  removed  to  "St.  Edward's 
Chapel."  On  that  date,  King  Henry  III.,  his 
four  stalwart  sons — including  Edward  I. — and 
his  brother  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans — bore 
on  their  shoulders  the  wainscot  coffin  of  the  Con- 
fessor and  deposited  it  in  the  stone  tomb  await- 
ing it  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel. 

St.  Edward's  day,  October  13th.,  until  the 
Reformation,  was  yearly  kept  with  great  solem- 
nity in  the  Abbey.  Processions  resorted  to  St. 
Edward's  shrine,  from  all  England,  and  the 
steps  are  worn  away  by  the  knees  of  the  pilgrims. 
Proofs  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  saint  was 
held  by  our  early  kings,  may  be  found  in  every 
reign.  Many  a  royal  heart  was  there  moved  to 
repentance,  and  inspired  with  courage  and  hope, 
kings  found  the  Confessor's  tomb  eloquent  of 
their  duty  to  God  and  to  their  subjects;  and  a 
reminder  of  his  laws,  which  they  promised  to 
observe  in  their  coronation  oath. 

Henry  VIII.  changed  all  this.  Dissolving  and 
plundering  the  monasteries,  he  came  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  and,  in  presence  of  his  dead 
father  and  mother — Henry  .VII.  and  Elizabeth 
of  York — he  robbed  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward  of 
everything  but  the  sacred  bones.  A  certain  plun- 
dered jewel  he  wore  in  a  ring  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life. 

We  can  fancy  how  it  perfected  the  mammoth 
charms  of  the  lady-killer,  who  was  so  bloated 
that  he  could  not  waddle  through  an  ordinary 
door!  Royal  Bluebeard  pocketed  the  monastery 
revenues,  and  the  poor  whom  they  had  supported 
he  put  to  death  or  to  gaol. 

Queen  Mary  Tudor  reinstalled  the  monks,  and, 
with  Abbot  Feckenham,  brought  back  the  coffin 
of  the  Confessor  from  the  obscure  corner  to 
which  her  infamous  father  had  consigned  it,  and 
restored   the   shrine-tomb  to  an   appearance  of 


decency.  The  queen  gladly  restored  the  furnish- 
ings from  her  privy  purse. 

Queen  Elizabeth  despoiled  the  shrine,  but  did 
not  disturb  the  remains  of  the  Confessor. 

At  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  James  II.,  in 
1685,  six  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  St. 
Edward,  the  wainscot  coffin  being  uncovered,  the 
boards  parted,  showing  the  remains  to  be  intact 
and  well  preserved.  A  gold  chain  was  taken 
from  the  body  by  a  workman,  from  whom  King 
James  redeemed  it  by  presenting  him  with  fifty 
pounds.  King  James  had  the  coffin  enclosed  in  a 
new  one,  strongly  clamped  with  iron,  as  it  is  seen 
to-day. 

Encircling  the  tomb  of  the  Confessor  in  an 
ellipse,  and  forming  the  walls  of  his  chapel,  are 
the  tombs  of  five  kings  and  six  queens.  The 
kings  are,  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  Edward  III., 
Henry  V.,  and  Richard  II.  The  queens  are — 
Queen  Editha,  wife  of  the  Confessor ;  Queen 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  wife  of  Edward  I. ;  Queen 
Katherine  of  Valois,  wife  of  Henry  V. ;  Queen 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  wife  of  Edward  III. ; 
Queen  Maud,  first  wife  of  Henry  I. ;  and  Queen 
Anne,  first  wife  of  Richard  II. 

In  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  rest  seven  kings  and 
nine  queens.  The  kings  are — Henry  VII.,  Ed- 
ward VI.,  James  I.,  WilHam  III.,  Charles  IL, 
George  II.,  and  Edward  V.,  one  of  the  boy 
princes  murdered  in  the  Tower. 

The  queens  are — Elizabeth  of  York,  wife  of 
Henry  VII. ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  Queen 
Mary  I.;  Queen  Mary  II.;  Queen  Elizabeth; 
Queen  Anne ;  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of 
James  I. ;  Queen  Anne  Hyde,  first  wife  of 
James  II. ;  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II. 

Queen  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  fourth  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.,  lies  near  King  Sebert  at  the  epistle 
side  of  the  High  Altar  of  the  Abbey. 

For  thirteen  hundred  years,  the  Abbey  has 
been  the  scene  of  royal  baptisms,  marriages,  cor- 
onations, and  funerals.  Coronations  are  of  un- 
dying interest. 

All  our  sovereigns,  from  William  the  Con- 
queror to  George  V.,  have  been  crowned  in  the 
Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster. 

CHAPTER     III. 

The  year  1066  was  an  eventful  one  for  Eng- 
land; King  Edward  the  Confessor  died  in  Janu- 
ary;   Harold,  his  brother-in-law,  Queen  Editha's 
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brother,  was  crowned  in  the  death-chamber,  on 
the  day  of  the  Confessor's  funeral ;  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  invaded  England,  defeated 
King  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  October 
14th.,  when  Harold  was  slain ;  William,  now 
the  Conqueror,  was  crowned  with  great  pomp 
at  Westminster,  on  December  25th., — a  sad 
Christmas  in  many  English  homes ! 

The  Conqueror's  wife,  ruling  Normandy,  as 
regent,  during  the  absence  of  her  lord,  did  not 
join  him  in  England  until  the  Eastertide  of  1068, 
when  she  was  crowned  in  Winchester  Cathedral, 
on  Whit  Sunday. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  of  William 
I.  set  the  precedent  for  that  of  his  successors, 
down  to  "William  and  Mary." 

On  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve,  he  made 
his  public  entry  into  London,  on  horseback. 
Early  next  morning  he  took  boat  as  far  as  Lon- 
don Bridge,  then  landed,  and,  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  stately  cavalcade,  he  proceeded  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  "amidst  the  shouts  of  a 
prodigious  multitude,  who  were  reconciled,  by  the 
excitement  of  the  pageant,  to  the  idea  of  receiv- 
ing for  their  sovereign  a  man  whom  nature  had 
so  admirably  qualified  to  set  oflf  the  trappings  of 
royalty." — (Ingulphus.)  Next  to  his  person 
rode  the  nobility  of  England,  and  those  of  Nor- 
mandy followed. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  appointment 
to  his  See  being  irregular,  William  chose  to  be 
crowned  by  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York.  He 
was  not  crowned  as  a  mere  conqueror,  for  before 
the  Archbishop  placed  the  crown  upon  the 
king's  head,  he  turned  to  the  English  nobles  and 
asked  them  if  they  were  willing  to  have  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  for  their  king.  Their  shouts 
of  acquiescence  must  have  been  more  loud  than 
sincere ;  for  the  Norman  soldiers,  posted  outside 
the  Abbey,  alarmed  by  the  shouts  from  within, 
decided  that  they  were  insurrectionary,  immedi- 
ately took  action,  and  were  not  reassured  until 
William  came  out  of  the  church,  and  showed 
himself  to  them  in  his  coronation  robes  and 
diadem. 

Of  the  Conqueror's  coronation  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  relates — "Then  on  Midwinter-day 
(Christmas),  Archbishop  Aldred  hallowed  him 
to  king  at  Westminster,  and  gave  him  posses- 
sion with  the  books  of  Christ ;  and  also  swore 
him,  ere  that  he  would  set  the  crown  upon  his 


head,  that  he  would  so  well  govern  this  nation, 
as  any  king  before  him  best  did,  if  they  would 
bo  faithful  to  him." 

Sad,  indeed,  must  that  coronation  have  been 
to  three,  at  least,  of  the  Conqueror's  new  sub- 
jects,—Harold's  mother,  the  Countess  Githa,  his 
sister.  Queen  Dowager  Editha,  and  his  wife,  the 
ex-Queen  Elgith! 

The  latter  retired  to  a  convent,  where  she 
cheerfully  cast  aside  her  royal  title,  lived  to  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

Queen  Editha,  also,  retired  to  a  convent,  but 
was  treated  with  the  respect  and  honor  due  to 
a  queen  dowager,  and,  upon  her  death,  in  1074, 
was  buried  with  impressive  ceremony  and  solem- 
nity beside  her  royal  husband,  the  Confessor,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Conqueror's  coronation  there  did  not 
secure  to  him  the  coveted  grave  in  the  Abbey. 
Dying  in  France,  when  at  war  with  the  French 
king,  he  was  plundered,  as  he  had  plundered ; 
deserted  after  death,  his  naked  corpse  was 
found  on  the  floor  of  his  lodging-place  by  a  poor 
knight,  who  gave  it  burial.  His  very  grave  was 
grudged  him. 

What  a  lesson  for  any  of  us  who  would  covet 
the  earth ! 

Queen  Matilda  of  Flanders,  also,  died  in 
France,  and  was  there  buried. 

In  justice  to  the  Conqueror,  we  must  recollect 
that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  repented  of  his  greedy 
and  cruel  ambition :  being  asked  to  name  his 
successor,  he  replied  that,  "having  so  misused 
that  fair  and  beautiful  land  of  England,  he  dared 
not  appoint  a  successor  to  it,  but  left  the  dis- 
posal of  that  matter  in  the  hands  of  God." 

Our  early  sovereigns  preferred  to  choose  a 
Church  festival  for  coronation  day,  especially  if 
that  feast-day  fell  upon  a  Sunday. 

Sometimes  our  kings  were  married  and 
crowned  the  same  day. 

Despite  the  Conqueror's  admirable  precedent 
for  succeeding  ceremonials,  some  unforeseen 
peculiarity  has  attended  every  later  coronation. 

Henry  I.,  son  of  William  I.,  was  crowned 
three  times  in  the  Abbey.  His  first  inaugura- 
tion was  on  August  5,  iioo.  Three  months  later, 
on  St.  Martin's  day.  November  nth.,  he  mar- 
ried in  the  Abbey  Church,  Matilda  or  Maud  of 
Scotland,  the  daughter  of  King  Malcolm  Can- 
more  and  Queen  Margaret  Atheling  (St.  Mar- 
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garet).  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  of  this  marriage  and  coronation, 
tells  us — 

"At  the  wedding  of  Matilda  and  Henry  I., 
there  was  a  most  prodigious  concourse  of  nobil- 
ity and  people  assembled  in  and  about  the  church 
at  Westminster,  when,  to  prevent  all  calumny 
and  ill  report  that  the  king  was  about  to  marry 
a  nun,  the  Archbishop  Anselm  mounted  into  a 
pulpit,  and  gave  the  multitude  a  history  of  the 
events  proved  before  the  synod,  and  its  judg- 
ment, that  the  lady  Matilda  of  Scotland,  was 
free  from  any  religious  vow,  and  might  dispose 
of  herself  in  marriage  as  she  thought  fit.  The 
Archbishop  finished  by  asking  the  people,  in  a 
loud  voice,  whether  any  one  there  objected  to 
this  decision,  upon  which,  they  answered,  unani- 
mously, with  a  loud  shout,  'that  the  matter  was 
rightly  settled.'  Accordingly,  the  lady  was  im- 
mediately married  to  the  king,  and  crowned 
before  that  vast  assembly." 

Matilda  proved  herself  a  worthy  daughter  of 
St.  Margaret ;  she  was  a  most  exemplary  wife, 
mother  and  queen ;  she  put  luxury  from  her 
personal  use ;  and  devoted  all  her  spare  time 
and  money  to  the  poor.  Well  does  she  sleep  her 
last  sleep  near  St.  Edward's  Jomb,  and  within  a 
few  feet  of  where  she  was  married,  and  crowned 
Queen  of  England.  Dying  in  1118,  this  saintly 
queen  was  spared  the  heart-breaking  tragedy  of 
1 1 19,  when  three  of  their  four  children,  Prince 
William,  Prince  Richard,  and  Princess  Mary, 
were  lost  in  "the  White  Ship."  King  George  V. 
is  descended  from  her  surviving  daughter,  the 
Empress  Matilda. 

Henry  I.  married,  for  second  wife,  the  Prin- 
cess Adelicia  of  Louvaine.  The  nuptials  were 
publicly  solemnized  at  Windsor.  Henry  had 
hoped  to  have  his  favorite  Bishop,  Roger  le 
Poer,  perform  the  ceremony.  Roger  claimed  the 
right  to  do  so;  but  Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, disputed  that  right,  and  called  an  ec- 
clesiastical council,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
wherever  the  king  and  queen  might  be  within 
the  realm  of  England,  they  were  the  parishioners 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  law 
binds  King  George  to-day!  So  Ralph  of  Can- 
terbury performed  the  marriage  ceremony,  al- 
though so  bowed  down  by  age  and  infirmities 
that  he  could  scarcely  move.  The  primate's  frail 
condition  afforded  the  king  a  good  excuse   for 


hurrying  to  Westminster  to  be  crowned  with 
his  new  Queen  Adelicia,  by  his  favorite,  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

But  the  feeble  primate  of  all  England  was 
still  strong  in  his  convictions,  so  he  hastened 
after  Henry  to  Westminster,  to  remind  him  that 
the  crowning  of  the  king  was  his  most  important 
prerogative. 

The  aged  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  arrived 
on  the  scene  just  after  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
had  placed  the  crown  on  Henry's  head.  Ap- 
proaching the  king's  chair,  he  asked,  "Who  has 
placed  the  crown  on  your  head?"  The  king  an- 
swered, "If  the  ceremony  has  not  been  properly 
performed,  it  may  be  done  again."  The  Primate 
then  removed  the  crown  from  his  sovereign's 
head,  and  immediately  replaced  it ;  he  afterwards 
crowned  Queen  Adelicia. 

Henry  II.  is  buried  at  Reading  Abbey. 

Queen  Adelicia  retired  to  Afilingham  Convent, 
died  there,  and  chose  to  be  there  interred. 

CHAPTER     IV. 

The  history  of  the  coronation  of  Henry  11.^ 
the  first  Plantagenet  king — and  his  queen,  Elea- 
nora  of  Aquitaine,  gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the 
prevailing  fashions  in  dress  of  that  period.  The 
date  of  their  coronation  was  19th.  December, 
1 1 54.  King  Henry  appeared  on  that  occasion, 
with  short  hair,  mustache,  and  shaven  chin.  He 
wore  a  doublet,  and  a  short  Angevin  cloak,  which 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  "Court-mantle."  His 
dalmatica  was  of  the  richest  brocade,  bordered 
with  gold  embroidery.  Queen  Eleanora  wore  a 
kirtle,  or  close  gown,  with  tight  sleeves,  and  it 
had  full  gathers  just  below  the  throat,  over 
which  was  a  rich  collar  of  gems. 

The  elegant  outer  robe,  or  pelisson,  was  bor- 
dered with  fur,  and  had  full,  loose  sleeves,  lined 
with  ermine,  and  showing,  gracefully,  the  tight 
kirtle  sleeves  beneath.  The  queen's  crown  was 
placed  over  a  coif,  which  confined  her  hair. 

This  was  the  first  English  coronation  at  which 
the  presiding  ecclesiastics  wore  costly  robes  of 
silk  and  velvet,  worked  with  gold. 

The  sons  and  successors  of  this  royal  pair 
were  naturally  fond  of  dress :  even  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  was  a  noted  dandy. 

At  Richard's  coronation,  as  King  of  England, 
no  woman  was  present  to  admire  or  to  be  ad- 
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mired.  Etiquette  forbade  his  beloved  mother, 
the  widowed  Queen  Eleanora,  to  appear  in  pub- 
lic so  soon  after  her  lord's  death ;  so  Richard 
gave  orders  that  no  ladies  should  be  admitted. 

Our  crusading  Lionheart  had  long  been  in  love 
with  the  beautiful  Berengaria,  sister  of  Sancho 
the  Strong,  King  of  Navarre. 

At  Messina  in  Sicily,  Richard  and  Sancho  ar- 
ranged the  match ;  Queen  Eleanora,  Richard's 
mother,  accompanied  the  Princess  from  Navarre 
to  Messina ;  and  Queen  Joanna  of  Sicily  accom- 
panied her  from  Messina  to  Limoussa,  Cyprus, 
where  the  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated,  after 
the  Lenten  season  had  passed. 

To  quote  from  the  chronicles  of  the  Crusades 
— "And  there  in  the  joyous  month  of  May,  1191, 
in  the  flourishing  and  spacious  isle  of  Cyprus, 
did  King  Richard  solemnly  take  to  wife  his  be- 
kved  lady  Berengaria." 

With  the  consent  of  the  Cypriots,  wearied  of 
King  Isaac's  tyranny,  and  upon  the  advice  of 
the  allied  Crusaders,  who  came  to  assist  at  his 
marriage,  Richard  was  crowned  King  of  Cyprus, 
and  his  bride,  Queen  of  England  and  Cyprus. 

King  Richard's  costume  has  been  described 
by  "Vinisauf"  thus:  "A  satin  tunic  of  rose-color 
was  belted  round  his  waist :  his  mantle  was  of 
striped  silver  tissue  brocaded  with  silver  halt- 
moons  :  his  sword  of  fine  Damascus  steel,  had 
a  hilt  of  gold,  and  a  silver-scaled  sheath :  on  his 
head  he  wore  a  scarlet  bonnet,  brocaded  in  gold, 
with  figures  of  animals.  He  bore  a  truncheon 
in  his  hand.  His  Spanish  steed,  the  famous 
Favel,  was  led  before  him,  saddled  and  bitted 
with  gold,  and  the  saddle  was  inlaid  with  pre- 
cious stones :  two  little  golden  lions  we.re  fixed 
■on  it  in  place  of  a  crupper :  they  were  figured 
with  their  paws  raised  in  act  to  strike  each 
other. 

"Richard,  who  had  yellow  curls,  a  bright  com- 
plexion and  a  figure  like  Mars  himself,  appeared 
a  perfect  model  of  military  and  manly  grace." 

The  same  chronicles  inform  us — "Berengaria 
was  styled  by  the  troubadours  the  'Fair  Flower 
of  Navarre,'  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  most 
Ijeautiful  women  of  the  period.  Her  form  was 
slight  though  exquisitely  moulded.  She  was 
graced  with  a  complexion  not  common  in  her 
country,  a  profusion  of  fair  hair,  and  features 
so  extremely  juvenile,  as  to  make  her  look  sev- 


eral years  younger  than  she  really  was,  though 
in  reality  she  was  not  above  one  and  twenty." 

The  effigy  of  Queen  Berengaria  on  her  tomb 
at  Espau,  represents  her  as  a  bride.  Her  hair 
i^  parted  a  la  vierge,  on  the  brow ;  a  transparent 
veil,  open  on  each  side,  like  the  Spanish  man- 
tillas, hangs  behind,  and  covers  the  rich  tresses 
at  their  length ;  the  veil  is  confined  by  a  regal 
diadem,  of  peculiar  splendor,  studded  with  sev- 
eral bands  of  gems,  and  surmounted  by  fleur-de- 
lis,  to  which  so  mu'ch  foliage  is  added  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  double  crown;  perhaps 
because  she  was  crowned  Queen  of  Cyprus  as 
well  as  of  England. 

Queen  Berengaria,  after  King  Richard's  death, 
retired  to  a  convent.  She  endowed  and  built  the 
Abbey  of  Espau  in  France,  in  which  she  is 
buried. 

King  Richard  died  in  France,  in  11 89;  his 
body  lies  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Fontevraud, 
at  the  feet  of  his  father,  Henry  II.,  to  testify  his 
sorrow  for  the  many  vexations  he  had  caused 
him.  His  heart  he  willed  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Rouen  as  a  testimony  of  his  aflfection  for  the 
Normans. 

On  the  30th.  July,  1838 — nearly  seven  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  Richard  I. — the  pave- 
ment around  the  marble  slab  which  marked  the 
site  of  Richard's  monument,  in  the  Cathedral 
ot  Rouen,  was,  by  the  consent  of  the  archbishop, 
raised  by  the  prefect  of  the  department,  when 
was  discovered,  at  no  great  depth,  a  very  fine 
statue  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  buried  amid 
the  rubbish ;  and,  after  further  search,  a  leaden 
box  was  found,  eighteen  inches  long,  fifteen 
broad,  and  six  high ;  and,  within  it,  another 
leaden  box  covered  with  silver  leaf,  six  inches  in 
breadth  and  length,  and  five  inches  in  height. 
This  inner  box  contained  what  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  reddish-colored  leaf,  dry,  and  bent 
round  at  the  ends ;  within  the  lid  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

Hie  jacet  cor. 

Richardi 

Cor-Leonis 

Dicti 

Obiit  MCXCIX. 

The  "lion  heart"  and  the  statue  were  claimed 
by  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Cathedral,  by  virtue 
of  Richard's  will,  still  preserved  in  the  archives 
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of  Rouen.  The  boxes  were  sealed  up  and  de- 
posited in  the  vestry,  pending  the  erection  of  a 
monument. 

We  must  remember  that  Richard  was  lord  not 
only  of  Normandy  but  of  the  south  of  France ; 
the  king  of  France  had  but  the  middle  strip  of 
territory. 

King  John,  Richard's  brother  and  successor, 
also  an  exquisite  in  dress,  doubtless  came  to  the 
Abbey  in  magnificent  coronation  array ;  but  to 
the  coronation  of  his  portionless  bride,  Isabella 
of  Angouleme,  he  vouchsafed  but  adequate 
pomp  and  circumstance. 

"Isabella  of  Angouleme  was  crowned  queen 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  barons,  clergy, 
and  people  of  England."  (Charter  in  the 
Tower.) 

"Clement  Fitz-William  was  paid  thirty-three 
shillings  for  strewing  Westminster  Hall  with 
herbs  and  rushes  against  the  coronation  of  lady 
Isabella  the  Queen ;  and  the  chamberlains  of  the 
Norman  exchequer  were  ordered  to  pay  Eustace 
the  chaplain,  and  Ambrose  the  songster,  twenty- 
five  shillings  for  singing  the  hymn,  'Christus 
vicit'  at  the  unction  and  crowning  of  the  said 
lady  queen." 

Agnes  Strickland  tells  us — "The  expenses  of 
her  dress  at  this  time  were  by  no  means  extrava- 
gant ;  three  cloaks  of  fine  linen,  one  of  scarlet 
cloth,  and  one  gray  pelisse,  costing  together 
twelve  pounds  five  and  four  pence,  were  all  that 
was  afforded  to  the  fair  Proven(;al  bride,  on  this 
august  occasion." 

Neither  King  John  nor  Queen  Isabella  lies  in 
\\  estminster  Abbey.  Wicked  John  repented 
sincerely  before  death,  and.  at  his  request,  was 
buried  in  Worcester  Cathedral. 

Isabella  of  Angouleme,  father  late  in  life, 
retired  to  a  convent,  took  the  veil,  died  in 
France,  and  is  buried  in  Fontevraud  Cathedral, 
near  her  brother-in-law.  King  Richard,  and  her 
father-in-law,  Henry  II." 

King  John  left  a  troubled  country  to  his  heir, 
of  nine  years :  so  the  youthful  Henry  III.  was 
hastily  crowned  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  just  six 
days  after  his  father's  death. 

CHAPTER     V. 

Henry  III.  practically  rebuilt  Westminster 
Abbey ;    and  this  undertaking  lasted  throughout 


fifty  years  of  his  reign,  which  dated  from  1216 
to  1272. 

We  have  seen  that  Henry  III.  moved  St. 
Edward's  tomb  from  before  the  high  altar  to  a 
chapel,  which  he  had  specially  built  for  it. 

For  the  coronation  of  his  Queen,  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  January  20,  1236,  preparations  were 
made  of  the  most  extraordinary  magnificence. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  coronation 
was  the  equestrian  procession  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  who  claimed,  on  that  occasion,  the  office 
of  cellarers  to  the  king  of  England.  To  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty,  they,  clothed 
in  long  garments,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silk  of  various  colors,  mounted  swift  horses  and 
accompanied  the  King  and  Queen  from  the 
Tower  to  the  Abbey.  "Their  steeds  were  finely 
trapped  in  array,  with  shining  bits  and  new  sad- 
dles. Each  citizen  bore  a  gold  or  silver  cup  in 
his  hand  for  the  royal  use ;  the  king's  trumpeters 
sounded  before  them ;  and  so  rode  they  in  at 
the  royal  banquet  (in  Westminster  Hall),  and 
served  the  King  and  that  noble  company  with 
wine,  according  to  their  duty."  (Matthew 
Paris.) 

Agnes  Strickland  tells  us — "The  most  sump- 
tuous and  splendid  garments  ever  seen  in  Eng- 
land were  worn  at  the  coronation  of  the  young 
queen  of  Henry  III.  The  peaceful  and  vigorous 
administration  of  Pembroke  and  Hubert  de 
Burgh  had  filled  England  with  wealth  and  lux- 
ury, drawn  from  their  commerce  with  the  south 
of  France.  The  citizens  of  London  wore  at  this 
splendid  ceremony  garments,  called  cyclades,  a 
sort  of  upper  robe,  made  not  only  of  silk  but  of 
velvet  worked  with  gold.  Henry  III.,  who  was, 
like  his  father,  the  greatest  fop  in  his  dominions, 
did  not,  like  John,  confine  the  orders  of  his 
wardrobe  rolls  to  the  adornment  of  his  own 
person ;  but  liberally  issued  benefactions  of 
satin,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  and  ermine,  for  the 
appareling  of  his  royal  ladies.  No  homely  dress 
of  green  cloth  was  ordered  for  the  attire  of  his 
lovely  queen ;  but,  when  a  mantle  lined  with 
ermine  was  made  by  his  tailors  for  himself,  an- 
other, as  rich,  was  given  out  for  Eleanor.  The 
elegant  fashion  of  chaplets  of  gold  and  jewels, 
worn  over  the  hair,  was  adopted  by  this  Queen. 
Eleanor  had  no  fewer  than  nine  garlands  or 
chaolets  for  her  hair,  formed  of  gold  filigree 
and    clusters   of    colored    precious    stones.      For 
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state  occasions,  she  had  a  great  crown  most  glori- 
ous with  gems.  Her  girdles  were  worth  five 
thousand  marks." 

Henry  III.  died  in  1272.  His  remains,  royally 
robed  and  crowned,  were  placed,  according  to  his 
request,  in  the  old  coffin  in  which  the  body  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  had  originally  been  in- 
terred, and  buried  near  the  shrine  of  that  mon- 
arch in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Knights  Tem- 
plars, with  the  consent  of  Queen  Eleanor,  his 
widow,  undertook  the  care  and  expense  of  his 
funeral,  which  was  very  magnificent.  They 
raised  a  worthy  monument  to  his  memory,  which 
was  afterwards  richly  inlaid  with  jasper  and 
precious  stones,  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  by 
his  son,  Edward  I.  Queen  Eleanor  does  not  rest 
with  her  lord  in  the  circle  of  royalties  round  the 
Confessor's  tomb  in  the  Abbey.  After  King 
Henry's  death,  she  ruled  England,  as  Regent, 
during  the  absence  of  her  son,  Edward  I.,  then 
retired  to  a  convent  where,  a  few  years  later, 
she  took  the  veil,  with  her  two  granddaughters, 
Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  and 
Princess  Eleanor  of  Bretagne. 

According  to  her  contemporary,  Wikes, 
"Queen  Eleanor  laid  down  the  diadem  from 
her  head,  and  the  precious  purple  from  her 
shoulders,  and  with  them,  all  worldly  distinc- 
tions. King  Edward  frequently  visited  his 
mother  in  her  retreat,  to  take  counsel  from  her, 
before  entering  upon  any  important  enterprise. 

Queen  Eleanor  and  her  granddaughters  found 
graves  with  their  sister  nuns. 

No  coronation  that  ever  took  place,  or  that 
ever  will  take  place,  in  the  Abbey,  could  be  more 
interesting  to  Britons  than  that  of  Edward  I., 
"the  great  Plantagenet,"  and  his  "dear  Queen" 
Eleanor  of  Castile.  The  heart  of  London  was 
stirred  to  its  depths.  As  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  the  royal  pair  had  been  several  years  upon 
a  Crusade;  and  had  returned  to  find  that  their 
two  lovely  boys,  John  and  Henry,  had  died  in 
their  absence. 

To  quote  from  the  ancient  chronicle :  "On 
19th.  August,  1273,  King  Edward  was  crowned 
and  anointed  as  right  heir  of  England,  with 
much  honor  and  worship,  with  his  virtuous 
Queen  Eleanor ;  and  after  Mass,  the  King  went 
to  his  palace  of  Westminster,  to  hold  a  royal 
feast  among  all  the  peers  that  had  done  him 
honor  and  worship.     And  when  he  was  set  at 


his  meat.  King  Alexander  of  Scotland  came  to 
do  him  service  and  worship,  and  a  hundred 
knights  with  him,  horsed  and  arrayed.  And 
when  they  were  light  oflf  their  horses,  they  let 
their  horses  go  whither  they  would,  and  they 
that  could  catch  them  had  them  to  their  own  be- 
hoof. And  after  that  came  Sir  Edmund,  the 
king's  brother,  a  courteous  knight  and  a  gentle- 
man of  renown,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
And  after  them  came  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
the  Earl  of  Warren,  and  each  of  them  led  a 
horse  by  their  hand,  and  a  hundred  of  their 
knights  did  the  same.  And  when  they  were 
alight  ofif  their  horses  they  let  them  go  wherever 
they  would,  and  they  that  could  take  them  had 
them  still  at  their  liking." 

King  Edward  I.  and  Queen  Eleanor  were 
crowned  by  Robert  Kilwardby,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  royal  pair  had  made  prepara- 
tions to  entertain  their  subjects  most  hospitably 
and  royally.  The  whole  area  of  Westminster 
Palace  yards  was  covered  with  wooden  build- 
ings, open  at  the  top  to  let  out  the  smoke  of 
cooking.  "Here  for  a  whole  fortnight  were  pre- 
pared a  succession  of  banquets,  served  up  for 
the  entertainment  of  all  comers ;  where  the  in- 
dependent franklin,  the  stout  yeoman  from  the 
country,  and  the  rich  citizen  and  industrious  ar- 
tizan  from  the  metropolis,  alike  found  a  welcome 
and  were  entertained  gratuitously.  Good  order 
was  general  and  every  one  delighted  with  this 
auspicious  commencement  of  the  new  reign." 

Eleanor  of  Castile  accompanied  her  warlike 
lord  upon  all  his  expeditions.  Her  thirteen  beau- 
tiful children  were  born  in  various  places ;  for 
instance,  Joanna  of  Acre,  at  Acre,  Syria;  Al- 
fonso of  Maine,  at  Maine,  in  their  French  do- 
minions;  Edward  of  Caernarvon  (Edward  II.), 
first  "Prince  of  Wales,"  at  Caernarvon  in  Wales. 

Almost  rivalling  in  splendor  the  coronation  of 
her  parents,  was  the  marriage  in  the  Abbey  of 
their  Syrian-born  daughter,  Joanna  of  Acre,  to 
the  premier  peer  of  England,  Gilbert  the  Red, 
Earl  of  Gloucester ;  this  event  took  place  in 
1290.  In  1 291,  Eleanor,  as  a  true  soldier's  wife, 
was  hastening  after  her  husband,  who  was  hur- 
rying as  a  conqueror  into  Scotland,  when  she 
succumbed  to  fever,  at  Herdeby  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Edward  was  nearing  the  Scottish  border 
when  the  sad  news  reached  him.  He  turned 
back  instantly,  and  although  he  travelled  with 
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the  utmost  speed,  night  and  day,  his  "dear 
queen"  had  passed  away  before  he  reached  her 
side. 

Agnes  Strickland  writes  thus  of-  the  great 
Plantagenet's  affection  for  his  Queen :  "In  com- 
parison with  Eleanor,  dead  or  dying,  the  coveted 
crown  of  Scotland  was  nothing  in  his  estima- 
tion. In  the  bitterest  grief  he  followed  her 
corpse  in  person,  during  thirteen  days,  in  the 
progress  of  the  royal  funeral  from  Herdeby  to 
Westminster.  At  the  end  of  every  stage,  the 
royal  bier  rested,  surrounded  by  its  attendants, 
in  some  central  part  of  a  great  town,  till  the 
neighboring  ecclesiastics  came  to  meet  it  in 
solemn  procession,  and  placed  it  before  the  high 
altar  of  the  principal  church.  At  every  one  of 
these  resting-places,  the  royal  mourner  vowed 
to  erect  a  cross,  in  memory  of  the  'chere  reine,'  as 
he  passionately  called  his  lost  Eleanor.  Thirteen 
of  these  splendid  monuments  of  his  affection 
once  existed;  those  of  Northampton  and  Wal- 
tham  still  remain  models  of  architectural  beauty. 
The  principal  citizens  of  London,  with  their 
magistrates,  came  several  miles  on  the  north 
road,  clad  in  black  hoods  and  mourning  cloaks, 
to  meet  the  royal  corpse  and  join  the  solemn  pro- 
cession. The  hearse  resteed,  previous  to  its  ad- 
mission into  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  statue  of  Charles  I.,  which 
commanded  a  grand  view  of  the  Abbey,  the  Hall, 
and  the  palace  of  Westminster.  They  buried 
Queen  Eleanor  at  the  feet  of  her  father-in-law. 
Henry  III." 

Edward  I.  lies  at  his  father's  head,  in  this 
chain  of  royal  tombs,  which  encircles  the  tomb 
of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  recumbent  bronze  effigy  of  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  upon  her  altar-tomb,  shows  her  to  have 
been  a  very  beautiful  womah.  Her  delicately- 
featured  face  wears  a  smiling  expression.  The 
right  hand  held  a  sceptre,  now  broken  away ;  the 
left  is  closed  over  a  crucifix,  pendent  from  the 
neck.  Her  head  is  crowned  with  a  magnificent 
circlet,  from  which  her  hair  falls  in  elegant 
waves  on  her  shoulders. 

Walsingham,  the  contemporary  of  Queen- 
Eleanor,  thus  portrays  her  character:  "To  our 
nation  she  was  a  loving  mother,  the  column  and 
pillar  of  the  whole  realm ;  therefore  to  her  glory 
the  King,  her  husband,  caused  all  those  famous 
trophies  to  be  erected,  wherever  her  noble  corse 


did  rest ;  for  he  loved  her  above  all  earthly  creat- 
ures. She  was  a  godly,  modest,  and  merciful 
princess ;  the  English  nation,  in  her  time,  was 
not  harassed  by  foreigners,  nor  the  country  peo- 
ple by  the  purveyors  of  the  crown.  The  sorrow- 
stricken  she  consoled  as  became  her  dignity,  and 
she  made  them  friends  that  were  at  discord." 

Edward  III.  and  his  Queen,  Philippaof  Hain- 
ault,  are  in  the  royal  chain.  This  devoted  pair 
were  crowned,  separately,  in  the  Abbey,  as  the 
King's  coronation  had  preceded  their  marriage. 
No  particular  splendor  attended  either  corona- 
tion, for  the  royal  treasury  was  low  in  funds. 

Philippa  of  Hainault  was  not  only  a  sol- 
dier's wife,  she  was  a  soldier!  She  followed  the 
camp,  and  the  fortunes  of  war;  and  she  also 
led  the  English  troops  in  battle.  When  her  hus- 
band and  their  son,  the  Black  Prince,  were  fight- 
ing in  France,  and  Philippa  was  ruling  England, 
SLA  Regent,  King  David  of  Scotland  invaded 
England.  Philippa  met  him  at  Neville's  Cross, 
defeated  and  took  him  prisoner. 

When,  in  1357,  King  Edward  and  the  Black 
Prince  came  home  from  France,  victorious,  and 
brought  prisoner  with  them  the  King  of  France, 
there  were  two  royal  captives  in  England — John 
of  France  and  David  of  Scotland. 

Queen  Philippa  brought  from  her  native  Flan- 
ders a  number  of  Flemings  to  teach  the  English 
the  art  of  weaving  woolen  cloth. 

To  Edward  III.  and  Queen  Philippa  were  born 
twelve  children ;  from  their  fourth  son,  John  of 
Ghent,  their  present  majesties.  King  George  V. 
and  Queen  Mary,  are  directly  descended. 

Very  touching  is  the  account  of  Queen 
Philippa's  last  moments,  as  described  to  us  by 
Froissart.  her  contemporary:  "When  the  good 
Queen  perceived  that  her  end  approached,  she 
called  to  the  King,  and,  extending  her  right  hand 
from  under  the  bedclothes,  put  it  into  the  right 
hand  of  King  Edward,  who  was  oppressed  with 
sorrow,  and  thus  spoke :  'We  have,  my  husband, 
enjoyed  our  long  union  (forty-two  years)  in 
happiness,  peace  and  prosperity.  But  I  entreat, 
before  I  depart,  and  we  are  forever  separated  in 
this  world,  that  you  will  grant  me  three  requests.' 
King  Edward  with  sighs  and  tears,  replied, 
'Lady,  name  them ;  whate'er  be  your  requests 
they  shall  be  granted.'  'My  lord.'  she  said,  'I 
beg  you  will  fulfil  whatever  engagements  I  have 
entered  into  with  merchants  for  their  wares,  as 
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well  on  this  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea;  I 
beseech  you  to  fulfil  whatever  gifts  or  legacies 
I  have  made,  or  left  to  churches  wherein  I  have 
paid  my  devotions,  and  to  all  my  servants 
whether  male  or  female ;  and  when  it  shall  please 
God  to  call  you  hence,  you  will  choose  no  other 
sepulchre  than  mine ;  and  that  you  will  lie  by 
my  side  in  Westminster  Abbey.'  The  King,  in 
tears,  replied,  'Lady,  all  this  shall  be  done.' 

"Soon  after,  the  good  lady  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  her  breast,  and,  having  recommend- 
ed to  the  King  her  youngest  son,  Thomas,  who 
was  present,  praying  to  God,  she  gave  up  her 
spirit,  which,  I  firmly  believe,  was  caught  up  by 
holy  angels,  and  carried  to  the  glory  of  heaven, 
for  she  had  never  done  anything  by  thought  or 
deed  to  endanger  her  soul.  Thus  died  this  ad- 
mirable Queen  of  England,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1369,  the  vigil  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  14th.  August.  Information  of  this 
heavy  loss  was  carried  to  the  English  army  at 
Tourneham,  which  greatly  afflicted  every  one, 
more  especially,  her  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster." 

CHAPTER     VI. 

Queen  Philippa's  altar-tomb,  with'its  beautiful 
alabaster  effigy,  is  a  link  in  the  chain,  east  of  the 
tomb  of  Edward  III.  Immediately  west  of  the 
latter,  is  the  double  tomb  of  Richard  II.  and  his 
queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  sister  of  "the  good 
King  Wenceslaus."  This  queen  was  deservedly 
called  "the  good  Queen  Anne" ;  for  she  was  one 
of  the  most  unselfish  and  charitable  of  women. 
At  her  coronation,  she  begged — and  obtained — 
from  the  king  the  liberation  of  the  political 
oflfenders,  who  had  been  busy  in  the  recent  in- 
surrections. 

The  extreme  east  end  of  St.  Edward's  Chapel 
is  formed  by  the  chantry,  erected  over  the  tomb 
of  Henry  V.,  the  hero  of  Agincourt,  the  con- 
queror of  France.  Since  1878,  the  body  of 
Queen  Katherine  of  Valois  rests  beneath  the 
ancient  altar-slab  in  this  chantry  chapel. 

The  beautiful  bride  of  Henry  V.  was  given  a 
magnificent  coronation.  She  was  led,  on  foot, 
from  Westminster  Hall  to  the  Abbey,  between 
two  bishops,  and  was  there  crowned  by  Arch- 
bishop Chichely,  His  Grace  of  Canterbury,  on 
February  24,  142 1. 


After  the  coronation  was  over,  Henry  and 
Katherine  held  the  coronation  feast  in  Westmin- 
ster, as  was  the  custom  of  our  early  sovereigns. 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  queen  sat,  under  his 
canopy,  James  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  who  had 
been  a  captive  in  England  since  his  childhood. 
On  this,  her  coronation  day,  Katherine  begged 
his  freedom ;  and  it  was  granted  by  her  warrior 
lord. 

This  coronation  dinner  was  a  fish  banquet — 
"And  ye  shall  understand,"  says  Alderman  Fa- 
bian, "that  this  feast  was  all  of  fish;  for  being 
February  24th.,  Lent  was  entered  upon,  and 
nothing  of  meat  was  there,  saving  brawn,  served 
with  mustard." 

The  principal  dish  of  the  first  course  was 
"dead  eels  stewed" ! 

The  second  course  was  "Jelly  colored  with 
columbine  flowers ;  white  pottage,  or  cream  of 
almonds ;  bream  of  the  sea ;  conger ;  soles ; 
cheven,  or  chubb ;  barbel,  with  roach ;  smelt, 
fried;  crayfish,  or  lobster;  leche  (strained 
jelly)  damasked  with  the  King's  motto  or  word 
flourished — *Une  sans  plus';  lamprey,  fresh 
baked ;  flampayne  flourished  with  a  scutcheon 
royal,"  etc. 

The  third  course  was  a  leche  (strained  jelly) 
called  the  white  leche,  flourished  with  hawthorn 
leaves  and  red  haws ;  dates  in  compost ;  mottled 
cream ;  carp,  turbot,  tench ;  perch,  with 
gudgeon ;  fresh  sturgeon,  with  wilks ;  porporons 
(porpoise),  roasted;  crevisse  d'eau  (crab-fish); 
prawns ;  eels  roasted,  with  lamprey ;  and  a 
march-pane  garnished  with  divers  figures  of 
angels." 

We  learn  from  this  menu  that  the  garnishing 
or  "flourishing"  of  jellies  and  other  dishes,  was 
no  new  thing,  even  five  hundred  years  ago ;  also 
that  throughout  Christendom  Lent  was  then 
more  strictly  observed  than  now, — for,  although 
that  coronation  day  was  not  a  day  of  abstinence, 
no  traditional  English  roast  goose,  or  roast  beef 
was  there,  but  "brawn  served  with  mustard"^ 
was  considered  good  enough  even   for  royalty! 

Not  Henry  V.,  but  his  queen,  is  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  King  George  V.  and  Queen  Mary :  by 
Katherine's  second  marriage  with  Owen  Tudor, 
she  had  a  son,  Edmund,  who  married  Margaret 
Beaufort,  great-grandson  of  Edward  III.  Of 
this  latter  marriage  was  born  Henry  VII. 
"Katherine  the  Fair"  died  in  the  monastery  at 
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Bermondsey,  in  1437,  and  was  first  buried  in 
the  Lady-Chapel  of  the  Abbey.  Henry  VII.  re- 
moved his  grandmother's  body,  and  placed  it  in 
its  coffin  of  loose  boards  beside  the  tomb  of 
Henry  V.,  intending  to  give  it  a  befitting  second 
interment;  but  he  died  before  his  plans  were 
carried  into  effect.  Henry  VIII. 's  mission  was 
to  set  on  foot  an  era  of  desecration ;  so,  except 
during  the  five  years  of  Queen  Mary  Tudor's 
reign,  Queen  Katherine's  mummified  remains 
were  on  exhibition,  and  seen  and  handled  by  the 
curious,  at  the  extra  charge  of  twopence. 

In  Pepy's  Diary — 1668 — is  the  entry — "I  saw 
by  particular  favor  the  body  of  Queen  Kath- 
erine  of  Valois,  and  I  had  the  upper  part  of  her 
body  in  my  hands,  and  I  did  kiss  her  mouth,  re- 
flecting upon  it  that  I  did  kiss  a  Queene,  and  that 
this  was  my  birthday — thirty-six  years  old — that 
I  did  kiss  a  Queene." 

In  1878,  Dean  Stanley  reverently  consigned 
Queen  Katherine's  body  to  its  proper  resting- 
place,  near  the  tomb  of  Henry  V. 

Queen  Katherine  had  entombed  her  young 
husband,  Henry  V.,  with  all  solemn  and  royal 
magnificence.  At  Katherine's  expense,  was 
placed  over  his  tomb  the  famous  silver-plated 
recumbent  effigy,  with  head  of  solid  silver.  The 
desecrators  of  the  Abbey  tore  off  the  silver  head 
and  silver  plating  of  the  hero  of  Agincourt,  the 
King  of  France !  On  a  beam,  above  the  headless 
denuded  statue,  are  the  helmet  and  saddle  he 
used  at  Agincourt.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 
When  religion  is  banished  from  the  heart,  we 
soon  revert  to  our  primeval  barbarity. 

Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  lies  east  of  St.  Edward's 
Chapel ;  and  here  lie  Henry  VII.,  his  queen, 
Elizabeth  of  York,  side  by  side,  in  their  altar- 
tombs,  surmounted  by  their  bronze  effigies,  and 
protected  from  desecrators  by  the  bronze  fencing 
and  gates. 

Henry's  coronation  had  preceded  his  marriage, 
so  that  his  queen  had  a  separate,  but  very  mag- 
nificent coronation. 

Elizabeth  of  York  resembled  closely  her  hand- 
some father,  Edward  IV.  She  was  very  fair, 
with  golden  hair  and  perfect  features. 

Agnes  Strickland  says — "Elizabeth  of  York 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  queens,  for 
in  her  person  were  united  delicacy  of  features 
and  complexion  with  elegance  and  majesty  of 
stature."  :,  ■.■■,]:.  '■ 


In  the  north  aisle  of  this  chapel,  on  the  left 
hand  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen,  lies  Eliza- 
beth, Queen  Regnant  of  England,  who  said  that, 
"If  she  might  reign  forty  years.  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, she  cared  not  what  became  of  her  soul." 
Enough  said ! 

In  the  south  aisle,  and  on  the  right  hand  of 
her  great-grandparents,  Henry  VII.  and  Eliza- 
beth of  York,  lies  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  who  ever  had  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  and  this  right — this  crown — 
cost  her  nineteen  years  of  most  cruel  captivity, 
and,  finally,  death,  at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth. 
Mary  Stuart,  Elizabeth's  innocent  victim,  had 
two  coronations,  as  Queen  of  Scotland,  when  a 
babe  of  nine  months,  and  as  Queen  of  France, 
when  a  beauteous  girl-bride  of  sixteen  summers. 
Elizabeth  perished ;  but  her  victim,  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  lives  on  in  her  descendants,  who  wear 
all  the  Christian  crowns  of  Europe. 

But  Mary's  son,  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I. 
of  England,  who,  with  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, lies  here,  came  into  his  mother's  rights, 
and  was  crowned  here,  with  his  queen,  in  1603. 

The  tomb  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  erected  by 
her  son,  with  its  beautiful  marble  recumbent 
effigy,  cost  two  thousand  pounds ;  whereas  the 
one  erected  by  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth  cost  only 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds ! 

Queen  Elizabeth,  the  ignoble,  did  not  erect  a 
monument  to  her  predecessor.  Queen  Mary 
Tudor,  the  much-maligned  but,  withal,  saintly, 
worthy  daughter  of  Katherine  of  Aragon.  Not 
even  her  motto,  "Time  unveils  truth,"  meets  the 
eye! 

Mary  Tudor's  coronation  was  a  joyous  one  to 
her  subjects;  and,  following  it,  for  five  years, 
England  and  England's  people  came  to  their  own, 
so  far  as  lay  in  the  power  of  that  devoted  queen 
and  woman.  Her  death  and  the  laying  aside  of 
that  burdensome  crown  was  more  welcomed  by 
her  than  her  coronation. 

Near  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  lie  "William  and 
Mary,"  Queen  Anne,  and  Charles  II. 

Until  the  coronation  of  "William  and  Mary," 
all  sovereigns,  crowned  in  the  Abbey,  swore,  at 
their  coronation,  "to  preserve  religion  as  found 
by  King  Edward  the  Confessor" !  Let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  this  fact ! 

Agnes  Strickland  calls  the  coronation  of  "Wil- 
liam and  Mary"  "a  coronation  completely  out  of 
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sorts."  The  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had — honestly  and  conscientiously — refused 
to  crown  them,  therefore,  another  less  serious- 
minded,  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  took  his 
part.  The  usual  supporters,  the  Bishops  of 
Durham,  Bath  and  Wells,  were  also  absent ! 

The  banquet  that  followed  was  as  much  a 
farce  as  the  coronation.  When  Dymoke,  the  he- 
reditary "challenger,"  should  have  appeared, 
there  was  an  unaccountable  delay  of  two  hours. 
When,  at  last,  he  rode  in  and  threw  down  the 
glove,  it  being  dusk,  "an  old  woman,  upon 
crutches,  hobbled  out  of  the  crowd,  picked  it  up, 
and  retreated,  with  singular  agility,  leaving  a 
lady's  glove  in  its  place,  in  which  was  an  an- 
swer to  the  challenge,  time  and  place  being  ap- 
pointed in  Hyde  Park!" 

"William  and  Mary"  did  not  trust  in  the  Lord, 
but  they  "kept  their  powder  dry,"  and  with  the 
aid  of  their  sixteen  thousand  Hessian  troops, 
they  kept  the  crown  from  the  father,  who  made 
no  effort  to  keep  it  and  left  England  without  a 
blow  in  his  own  defence — and  all  because  his 
own  children  were  the  usurpers. 

Queen  Anne — "Annie  the  Eater" — (Jacobite 
song)  was  so  fat  and  helpless  that  she  was  car- 
ried to  her  coronation  here :  yet  she  was  then 
only  thirty-four. 

King  George  H.  and  Queen  Caroline  of  Ans- 
pach  lie  in  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  the  last  of  the 
Conqueror's  descendants  to  find  a  tomb  here. 
Their  coronation  was  not  so  appealing  as  their 
entombment.  Queen  Caroline  died  in  1737,  and 
King  George  II.  in  1760.  The  husband  wished 
to  lie  beside  his  wife  in  death.  Accordingly,  the 
two  coffins  were  placed  in  a  black  marble  sar- 
cophagus, inscribed  with  their  joint  names,  and 
with  their  scepters  crossed,  and  one  side  of  each 
of  the  wooden  coffins  withdrawn. 

CHAPTER     VII. 

We  now  have  come  to  modern  times. 

The  coronation  of  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  1761,  was  universally  popular.  The 
English,  Scottish  and  Irish  Jacobites  had  given 
up  the  cause  of  their  hopeless,  but  beloved, 
"Bonnie  Prince  Charlie." 

The  king,  who  had  taken  lessons  in  elocution 
from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  actors  of  the 
day,  astonished  those  present  by  the  dignity  of 


his  deportment  and  the  bell-like  clearness  of  his 
utterances !  Three  cheers  for  the  poor  actor, 
who  could  teach  a  king  how  to  look,  act,  and 
speak  the  king! 

Coronation  splendor  reached  its  meridian 
when  George  IV.  was  crowned,  in  1821.  This 
ceremonial  cost  the  nation  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  The  occasion  did  not  evoke 
popular  demonstration. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  wronged  queen, 
whose  husband  refused  her  the  honor  of  corona- 
tion, and  whose  repulse  from  the  Abbey  doors 
broke  her  heart,  and  caused  her  death,  three 
weeks  later. 

The  quiet,  modest  coronation  of  William  IV., 
the  sailor-king,  was  in  direct  contrast  to  that  of 
his  brother,  George  IV.  William  and  his  queen, 
Adelaide,  disliked  pomp  and  display. 

A  contemporary  caricaturist,  irreverently  de- 
picts the  proceedings  as  a  "half-crownation." 

Queen  Victoria's  coronation  won  all  hearts. 
Here  came  a  slight  girl  of  eighteen,  conscious  of 
overwhelming  responsibility,  but  of  trustful, 
hopeful  heart.  Her  reliance  was  in  her  motto, 
"I  will  be  good."  There  were  both  smiles  and 
tears  of  joy  to  greet  her  progress  to  the  Abbey, 
when  the  sweet  girlish  face  and  figure  recalled 
the  queen  of  fairyland. 

Chivalry  seemed  revived  in  England,  and  the 
whole  world  was  pleased  and  interested. 

The  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  and  the 
beloved  and  beautiful  Queen  Alexandra,  de- 
ferred on  account  of  the  J<ing's  illness,  appealed 
to  the  tender  emotions  of  all  hearts. 

The  Abbey  had  not  opened  its  doors  to  a  cor- 
onation for  sixty-five  years. 

Here  came,  after  her  long  reign  and  death, 
the  son  of  Victoria  the  Good,  to  revive  sweet  and 
also  painful  memories.  The  girl,  wife,  and 
widow  queen,  seemed  to  look  from  her  son's 
face.  His  delicate  health  brought  to  the  surface 
England's — the  whole  empire's — affection. 

Well  did  he  repay  that  trust!  Well  did  Ed- 
ward the  Peacemaker,  when  laying  down  his 
crown,  say  in  review  of  his  reign,  "I  have  tried 
to  do  my  duty." 

And  now,  after  nine  short  years,  the  Abbey 
again  opens  its  doors — to  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary — descendants  of  Old  England's 
royalties,  who  came  as  they  come,  to  be  crowned 
within  these  sacred  walls. 
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The  whole  world  is  represented  here;  and,  as 
the  British  Empire  is  world-wide,  the  other  na- 
tions can  offer  us  no  variety. 

This  coronation,  in  its  magnificence,  is  worthy 
of  the  dignity  of  the  greatest  empire  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Canada,  Australia,  India,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa,  have  come  to  London! 

We,  Canadians,  are  proud  of  the  place  and 
prestige  accorded  Canada  and  Canadians.  The 
different  nations  have  come  home  to  the  Mother 
Country,  making  the  greater  home  circle.  And 
here,  the  individual  home  life  is  sweetly  exem- 
plified by  our  sovereigns  and  their  six  beautiful 
children,  the  courtly  Prince  Eddie  of  Wales,  the 
lovely  little  Princess  Mary,  and  the  four  younger 
boys. 

We  of  the  Old  Faith  feel  deeply  thankful  to 
our  King  for  omitting  from  his  coronation  oath 
that  servile,  un-Christian,  offensive  clause,  in- 
serted, some  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  degen- 
erate parliament,  worthy  of  the  clause  as  it  was 
of  them. 

The  royal  dead  of  a  thousand  years  may  now 
cease  turning  in  their  graves;  and  the  conse- 
crated walls  of  the  Abbey  may  recover  from 
collapse ! 

Idris, 


(Boltien  9lpemor(e0.  Eoceto  Content, 
il^iagara  ipall^.  1801*1911. 

1861— ®|)e  JFounUation. 

RELIGION. 

Three  centuries  have  well-nigh  run  their  course 
Since  first  my  voice  was  heard  amid  the  wilds 
Of  savage  forest  that  o'erspread  this  land. 
What  years  of  weary  toil,  let  history  tell ! 
How  steep  and  rough  the  paths  my  sons  have 

trod! 
What  martyrs'  blood  bedewed  the  soil,  until 
Their  persevering  zeal  at  length  was  crowned! 
And  now  in  every  hamlet,  every  town. 
On  distant  hills,  in  rural  haunts  remote. 
The  cross-crowned  tower  proclaims  that  Christ 

is  there! 
My  work  is  but  begun, — for  now,  two  great 
And  powerful  nations  claim  my  care.    The  fields 
Are  white  to  harvest,  but  the  laborers 


Are  few.    Oh !   Institute  of  Mary,  thou 
Wert  ever  ready  when  in  other  lands 
My  need  was  great,  and  everywhere  thy  toil 
Hath  Heaven  blessed.     Already,  to  my  call 
Responding,    thou    hast    sought    this    northern 

clime, 
And  now,  beside  Ontario's  wave-kissed  shore 
Thy  Abbey  stands.     I  call  thee  once  again. 
Oh,  come !    And  with  another  cloister  crown 
This   height   which   marks   the  country's   south- 
most  bound. 
Here   guide   with   love,    the    daughters   of    both 

lands. 
Teach  them  to  love  their  God,  and  make  them 

true 
To  high  ideals  of  cultured  womanhood. 

THE    INSTITUTE. 

I  come !    Enough  for  me  that  thy  dear  voice 
Hath  called.     I  am  thy  handmaid,  and  my  joy 
Is  but  to  do  thy  will.     I  prize  thy  trust. 
And  through  the  coming  years  will   strive  and 

pray 
That  with  God's  help  thy  work  be  nobly  done. 

CANADA. 

Religion's  call  is  ever  first,  and  I 
Rejoice  to  hear  thy  prompt  and  glad  response,. 
Knowing  full  well  that  when  a  people's,  faith 
In  God  is  strong,  all  virtues  will  abound, 
Both  civil  and  domestic.     Therefore  let 
Me  bring  a  nation's  claim  to  thee,  and  give 
Thee  welcome,  heartfelt  and  sincere.     If  men 
Are  what  their  mothers  make  them,  then,  indeed. 
Hast  thou  a  mighty  work  to  do.     To  thee 
Is  given  to  mould  the  docile  hearts  of  girls 
Whose  influence  in  future  years  will  sway 
My  destinies.     'Tis  not  unknown  to  me 
How  well  thy  foundress  loved  her  native  land, 
Nor  how  she  served  her  in  those  cruel  times. 
Three  hundred  years  ago.     Yet  loved  she  all 
For  His  dear  sake  who  died  for  all.    Do  here 
The  work  which  elsewhere  thou  hast  done,  and 

thine 
Forever  be  a  nation's  gratitude. 


} 


THE    INSTITUTE. 


Fair  Canada,  no  dearer  charge  than  thine 
Have  I  e'er  yet  received.    I  love  thy  land. 
Thy    mountains,    lakes    and    plains,    thy    rivers 
broad, 
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Thy  mighty  waterfalls.     Thou,  favored  child 
Of  Nature,  art  endowed  with  features  which 
Proclaim  to  all  that  thou  art  yet  to  be 
A  giant  power  among  the  nations  of 
The  world.     But  oh,  thou  hast  a  rarer  charm 
Than  power  or  beauty  give.    Thou  art  a  land 
Of  freedom,  and  thy  just  and  gracious  laws 
Are  loved  by  all.     In  every  wind  that  blows 
Thy  children  hear  the  voice  of  Liberty. 
Ah!    with  what  joy  shall  I  impart  the  love 
That  fills  my  heart  for  thee!     How  gladly  will 
I  teach  thy  daughters  to  revere  thy  name 
And   love   thy   flag   which   guards   our   convent 
home! 

AMERICA. 

Ah!   wilt  thou  hearken  to  a  sadder  claim? 
Not  yet  can  I  extend  my  hand  to  thee 
In  welcome,  for  alas!    with  civil  strifes 
My  heart  is  torn.     No  peaceful  home  have  I 
To  oflFer  thee,  for  cruel  war  lays  waste 
My  erstwhile  prosperous  land.     Do  thou  receive 
And  give  my  daughters  refuge  here,  and  safe 
Retreat,  until  the  troubled  times  are  o'er; 
Then,  when  the  star  of  peace  once  more  ascends 
And  sheds  its  bright  efifulgence  o'er  our  land. 
Its  blessed  rays  shall  welcome  thee  to  make 
Thy  home  beneath  our  dear  Republic's  flag! 

THE    INSTITUTE. 

Poor  bleeding  land,  my  heart  goes  out  to  thee 
In  loving  sympathy,  for  thou  hast  been 
The  home  of  freedom  from  the  first.     Oh,  dear 
To  me  will  be  thy  precious  charge,  and  safe 
Within  Loreto's  shrine,  thy  children  may 
Remain.     I'll  pray  for  thee,  dear  land,  until 
This  stormy  hour  is  past,  and  when  thy  tears 
Have  all  been  wiped  away,  oh,  then  I'll  come. 
And  'neath  thy  starry  banner  find  a  home. 

*  RELIGION. 

Go  forth,  my  child !   and  in  God's  name  begin 
Thy    Heaven-appointed    task.     Be    brave !    My 

work 
Is  thine,  and  He  who  promised  to  abide 
With  me,   shall  likewise  dwell   with  thee ;    and 

since 
His  Mother  is  our  Queen,  we'll  call  on  her 
III  this  most  solemn  hour.    To  her  we'll  sing 
•    Ave  Maria! 


1886— after  ^toentH*fibc  Petma, 

THE    INSTITUTE. 

How  silently  and  swiftly  pass  the  years. 
With  all  their  weight  of  joy  and  pain!   It  seems 
But  yesterday  since  our  first  prayer  arose 
Beside  Niagara's  steep,  and  mingled  with 
The  thunder  of  her  waves.    And  now,  'tis  five 
And  twenty  years  that  thou  hast  labored  here, 
So  faithful  to  our  trust.     Loreto's  name 
Is  known  and  loved  throughout  the  length 
And  breadth  of  Canada's  domain; — from  north 
To  south,  her  sister  nation  sings  thy  praise ; 
And  hearts  with  fond  affection  throb,  and  eyes 
Grow  dim  with  loving  tears,  at  mention  of 
Thy  honored  name — Niagara's  convent  home! 

LORETO. 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  loving  words ; — and  if 

Success  has  crowned  my  work,  I  know  full  well 

That,  as  thy  child,  I  share  that  blessing  which 

Has  ever  smiled  on  thee.     To  thy  ideals 

I'll  strive  to  be  forever  true,  for  thus 

Alone,  can  I  aspire  to  realize 

Religion's  hope,  which  bade  thee  send  me  here. 

EDUCATION. 

To  sound  thy  praise  shall  ever  be  my  joy, 
For  I  have  flourished  'neath  thy  care,  and  led 
That  threefold  life,  which  brings  me  nearer  to 
My  high  ideal  than  I  have  yet  attained. 
Within  thy  walls,  how  learning  blends  with  love! 
The  mind  is  trained  to  reason  and  to  know, 
The  will  to  act  aright.     The  virtues  of 
The  maiden's  heart  are  brought  to  bloom,  and 

shed 
Abroad  that   fragrance    which    makes    life    so 

sweet ; 
And  day  by  day,  the  soul  is  led  to  raise 
Itself  in  prayer  to  Him,  without  whose  love 
All  learning  is  in  vain.     This  culture  of 
The  mind,   the  heart,   the   soul,  has   made   thy 

name 
And  mine  renowned.     Wherever  thou  ^rt  loved, 
There  am  I  praised,  until  our  names  at  length 
Convey  the  selfsame  meaning  to  the  world. 

.  LORETO.  .    . 

Indeed,  our  work  is  one.    As  thou  art  glad 
In  my  success,  so  I  rejoice  in  thine. 
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Thy  greeting  cheers  my  heart  and  makes  me  feel 
That  as  the  records  of  the  past  are  bright, 
So  doth  the  future  golden  promise  hold. 

NIAGARA. 

To-day,  Niagara  greets  thee,  and  makes  glad 

In  this  thy  jubilee.     Since  time  began, 

No  era  of  my  life  has  been  so  blest 

As  are  these  five  and  twenty  years  that  I 

Have   worked   with   thee.     When  the  Almighty 

first 
Surveyed  His  finished  universe  and  saw 
That  it  was  good,  then  rose  my  voice  in  praise 
To  Him,  for  in  that  hour  I  stood  alone, — 
Creation's  masterpiece!     No  eye  save  His 
Beheld  my  awful  beauty,  as  I  rushed 
Rejoicing  at  my  birth.     I  pleased  Him — for. 
He  smiled,  and  set  the  flashing  rainbow  on 
My  brow ;   and  then,  for  countless  eons,  all 
My  grandeur  was  His  own.     No  other  ear 
Heard  that  mysterious  harmony  that  broke 
The  silence  of  the  centuries.     My  lyre 
Was  tuned  to  every  wind.     I  whispered  sighs 
Ir  answer  to  the  summer  breeze,  and  when 
Above  our  northern  forests  raged  the  storm, 
I  mocked    him    with    my    answering  roar.     At 

length 
The  red  man  came ; — in  fear  and  wonder  he 
Approached   my   side   and   gazed   with   reverent 

awe, 
But  yet,  he  could  not  understand  the  things 
I  told  him  of  his  God.    The  years  went  on. 
And  others  came,  who  recognized  in  me 
A  marvel  of  the  Will  divine.    They  came 
And  went, — and  I  was  ever  glad  to  speak 
Of  Him  to  hearts  that  understood.     But  thou 
Hast  come  to  dwell  beside  me,  and  my  voice    ' 
Is  heard  within  thy  halls,  and  mingles  with 
Thy  prayers.     Each  day  thy  children  hearken  to 
That  hymn  that  I  have  chanted  since  the  world 
Began.    They  listen  spellbound,  while  I  tell 
Of  His  enchanting  beauty,  of  His  love. 
And  His  majestic  might.     For  this,  methinks. 
He  made  me,  in  the  ages  long  gone  by. 
My  mission  now  is  clear,  and  I  rejoice 
That  I  can  help  thee  in  thy  work  of  love. 

LORETO. 

Niagara,  I  rejoice  to  dwell  beside 

Thy  far-famed  torrent,  and  to  hear  thy  voice 

Still  sound  its  world-old  praise.    To  me  thou  art 


An  inspiration  ever  present,  both 

In  work  and  prayer.    I  love  thee  for  the  sake 

Of  Him  who  made  thee  great,  and  for  thine  own 

Surpassing  loveliness.     The  poet  claims 

That  Nature  is  "both  law  and  impulse";    if 

'Tis  true  that  hearts  which  kindle  at  her  touch. 

And  thrill  with  awe  in  presence  of  her  power. 

Become  ennobled  by  this  sympathy, 

Then  is  it  thine  beyond  all  else  on  earth 

To  thus  enlarge  the  heart  and  fill  it  with 

A  strong  enduring  love.     What  impulse  can 

Compare  with  thy  wild  rapids'  mad  career, 

As  dashing,  whirling,  leaping, — on  they  plunge 

And  fling  their  frenzied  force?     What  spell  so 

dread 
As  is  the  awful  calm  that  broods  around 
Thy   emerald   curve?      If    floating    clouds    can 

mould 
The  maiden's  form  to  grace,  what  must  she  learn 
Who    stands    enraptured    while    thy   white   mist 

wreathes 
Aloft  its  curves  of  vapory  spray?     And  if 
The  "beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound"  can  lend 
Itself  to  human  countenance,  what  charm 
The  maiden's   face  must   draw   from  thy  deep- 
toned 
Inspiring  harmony!     Niagara,  thou 
Art  rightly  named  "the  jewel  of  the  West"! 
Thy  magic  beauty  casts  a  wholesome  spell 
Upon  the  heart  of  youth; — and  He  who  loved 
The  little  ones  and  bade  them  come  to  Him, 
Still  loves  the  young  and  yearns  to  dwell  with 

them. 
He  wills  that  I  should  bring  them  here,  that  in 
Thy  rushing  waters  they  may  hear  His  voice, 
And  in  thy  loveliness,  behold  His  smile. 

Hymn — "Beside  Niagara's  Sounding  Deeps." 
1911— Sl)e  (goIBen  jubilee. 

THE    ALUMNAE. 

My  Alma  Mater,  with  what  joy  I  come 
To  greet  thee  on  this  festal  day!    I  speak 
For  all  thy  children,  who,  within  these  walls, 
Have   learned   life's  best   and   sweetest    truths. 

To-day 
Our  hearts  are  filled  with  tender  memories 
Of  fifty  golden  years.     With  merry  laugh 
We  tell  the  school-girl  prank  of  long  ago ; — 
With  silent  tear,  recall  the  friends,  who,  from 
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The  school  of  life,  have  passed  long  since  to  their 
Eternal  home.     With  loving  pride  we  sound 
The  names  that  have  been  written  high  upon 
The  scroll  of  fame,  and  with  affectiojn  speak 
Of  those  who,  far  and  near,  in  every  walk 
Of  life,  have  proved  what  noble  women  do 
To  bless  the  world.     We    love    thy    cherished 

name, 
Loreto,  and  rejoice  to  call  ourselves 
Thy  children.    Thou  art  still  our  guiding  star. 
And  grateful  love  hath  drawn  us  here  to-day 
To  celebrate  thy  golden  jubilee. 

LORETO. 

Ah !   when  I  turn  to  welcome  thee,  I  feel 
How  poor  a  thing  is  human  speech.     My  love 
For  thee  lies  far  too  deep  for  utterance. 
No  words  can  sound  the  depths  of  tenderness 
Within  a  mother's  heart.     But  more  I  need 
Not  say; — thou  knowest  well  thou  art  my  joy 
And  pride,  and  that  thy  presence  here  to-day 
Hath  stirred  each  fond  emotion  of  my  heart! 

CLASS  OF  'ii. 

Thy  tender  words  are  music  unto  hearts 
That  else  were  sad.    I  speak  for  those  who  pass 
To-day  from  out  these  quiet  halls,  to  that 
Great  world  where  duty  waits   for  each.     We 

pause 
Upon  the  threshold,  as  we  turn  to  cast 
One  lingering  look  at  all  our  girlhood's  joys. 
The  future  may  hold  brighter  pleasures,  but 
The  happy,  care-free  hours  we  spent  within 
Our  convent  home,  shall  ever  seem  the  best 
Of  all  our  lives.    The  time  has  come  to  bid 
Farewell  to  friends  whose  loving  care  has  made 
The  past  so  bright..    But  as  we  turn  to  thee, 
With  mingled  feelings  we  remember  that 
This  is  a  day  of  jubilee.     No  hour 
Is  this  for  tears  when  all  thy  friends  rejoice. 
Oh,  we  are  glad  to  hear  thy  praises  sound, 
And  add  our  voices  to  that  strain,  which  must 
Not  pass  away,  but  which  through  coming  years 
Must  louder,  clearer  ring,  till  our  refrain 
Is  joined  by  angel  voices,  as  they  sing 
Ir  heaven,  Loreto's  coronation  hymn! 

LORETO. 

And  ever  when  the  memory  of  this  day 
Returns,  and  wafts  these  praises  down  the  years. 
Its  echo  to  my  listening  heart  shall  bring 


Thy  voice,  and  I'll  recall  with  love,  the  class 
That  crowned  my  jubilee.     Thy  laughter  still 
Shall  haunt  these  halls,  and  in  my  prayers  thy 

name 
Shall  be  repeated  day  by  day.     Yet,  not 
With  sadness  do  I  see  thee  go,  Sut  with 
The  fond  assurance  that  thy  presence  will 
Unto  the  world  a  gracious  blessing  bring. 
Great  is  the  power  that  woman  wields,  for  good 
Or  ill.     Be  true  to  Mary!     She  will  be 
Thy  model  and  thy  guide.     Her  loving  care 
Will  guard  thine  every  step,  until  in  heaven, 
Loreto's  children  gather  round  her  throne. 

RELIGION. 

For  all  on  whom  thy  blessings  fell,  throughout 
These  fifty  years,  I  greet  thee  once  again! 
To  this  grand  chorus,  shall  I  add  my  voice, 
For  hark!     Niagara  sounds  her  tribute  hymn. 
And  Culture  claims  thy  convent  as  her  home ; 
Thy  children  love  thy  name;    and  they  whose 

lives 
Have  proved  a  benediction  to  the  world. 
Refer  all  praise  to  thee ;  the  nations,  through 
Whose   daughters   thou   hast  made  me  known, 

now  love 
Both  thee  and  me.    My  deepest  gratitude 
Is  thine,  Loreto,  and  I  know,  to-day. 
That  angels  sing  in  heaven,  thy  jubilee. 
I  thank  thee  in  His  name,  who  hath  declared 
That  they  who  unto  justice  shall  instruct 
His  little  ones,  for  all  eternity 
Shall   shine  as   stars.     Thy  work  hath  pleased 

Him  well, 
For  lo!   He  bids  me  bring  this  crown  and  place 
It  on  thy  brow,  in  token  of  His  love ! 

Hymn — "In  Aeternum  Jubilantes." 

M.  Berchmans. 


With  those  we  love  it  is  never  enough  to  for- 
give and  forget.  One  must  forgive  and  try  to 
understand.  To  forget  and  forgive!  Time 
helps  us  there.  It  does  almost  all  of  the  work, 
so  it  is  little  credit  we  need  take  either  for  the 
forgiving  or  forgetting.  But  to  try  to  under- 
stand I  When  those  we  love  have  hurt  us  or  in- 
jured us,  to  study  why  it  was  done,  what  weak- 
ness in  them,  what  fault  of  their  environment 
brought  it  about;  to  study  to  understand — that 
i>  the  real  Christianity. 
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JULY.  1911. 

To  "The  Girl  Who  Was  Graduated  in  June," 
a  friend  writes : 

Yes,  dear  girl,  the  world  is  a  hard  and  mate- 
rialistic place.  A  few  weeks  ago  when  you. were 
graduated,  you  felt  inspired  to  move  mountains ; 
you  felt  powerful  enough  to  achieve  great  pur- 
poses; but  somehow  now  you  are  rather  un- 
happy. Might  it  be  whispered  that  in  your  small 
life  craft  you  are  loaded  rather  top-heavily  with 
idealism,  and  lack  enough  of  the  rock  ballast  of 
common  sense? 

Yes,  you  were  told  to  aim  high.  You  were  fed 
on  idealism  nearly  every  day  of  your  school  life ; 
but  you  have  probably  found  out  ere  this  that 
idealism  is  not  the  stuff  that  happiness  is  made 
of.  Idealism  is  somewhat  plentiful,  and  there- 
fore cheap,  and  not  much  appreciated  in  this 
world ;  but  knowledge  in  any  line  is  power,  and 
power  means  success,  and  success  means  happi- 
ness. You  are,  probably,  rather  melancholy,  as 
you  sit  at  the  window  and  look  out  upon  the 
happy  harvest-fields  and  dream  of  the  days  that 
are  no  more. 


What  you  need  to  do  is  to  come  down  from 
your  dream-perch  and  begin  work.  Here  are 
tasks  ready  for  your  hand,  noble  tasks,  worthy 
tasks,  tasks  of  love  and  helpfulness.  Stop  dream- 
ing, and  go  to  work.  Let  the  Ideal  take  care  of 
itself  while  you  take  hold  with  a  hearty,  happy 
grip  of  the  every-day  problems  and  vexations  of 
life.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  interest- 
ing is  this  occupation  of  making  others  happy. 

Read  what  Carlyle  has  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"The  situation  that  has  not  its  Duty,  its  Ideal, 
was  never  yet  occupied  by  man.  Yes,  here,  in 
this  poor,  miserable,  hampered,  despicable 
Actual,  wherein  thou  even  now  standest,  here  or 
nowhere  is  the  Ideal ;  work  it  out  therefore ; 
and  working,  believe,  live,  be  free.  Fool !  the 
Ideal  is  in  thyself,  the  impediment,  too,  is  in  thy- 
self; the  condition  is  but  the  stuff  thou  art  to 
shape  that  same  Ideal  out  of;  what  matters 
whether  such  stuff  be  of  this  sort  or  that,  so  the 
Form  thou  givest  it  be  heroic,  be  poetic?  Oh, 
thou  that  pinest  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Actual  and  criest  bitterly  to  the  gods  for  a  king- 
dom wherein  to  rule  and  create,  know  this  of  a 
truth :  The  thing  thou  seekest  is  already  with 
thee,  'here  or  nowhere,'  couldst  thou  only  see!" 


A  beautiful  life  of  service  and  devotion  drew 
peacefully  to  a  close,  on  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  of  April,  when  Mother  M.  Antoinette 
McQuillan,  of  Loreto  Convent,  Guelph,  died 
after  a  lingering  illness. 

She  had  entered  the  Community  forty-two 
years  ago,  and,  during  that  time,  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  art  work,  having  taught  at  Loreto 
Abbey,  Toronto,  Loreto  Convent,  Niagara  Falls, 
and  Loreto  Convent,  Guelph — it  was  in  the  latter 
institution  that  the  beloved  and  revered  Reli- 
gious had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  and 
performed  the  greater  part  of  her  loving  and 
faithful  service. 

Mother  Antoinette  was  an  artist  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  it  had  ever  been  her  joy 
to  find  in  her  pupils  the  instinct  for  art,  and  to 
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develop  the  best  that  was  in  them.  She  was  a 
teacher  of  unusual  ability,  and  her  success  with 
the  many  students  who  came  under  her  tuition 
was  more  than  gratifying,  and  enabled  her  to 
bring  joy  to  many  homes  in  and  around  Guelph. 


"The  Dead  There  Are  Who  Live." 

With  all  the  beauty  of  the  May-time  to  rejoice 
the  heart  and  make  one  feel  the  blessedness  of 
life,  came  the  shadow  to  remind  us  that  all  things 
are  passing — God's  messenger  claimed  our 
beloved  M.  M.  St.  Michael  Murphy. 

In  that  hour,  we  realized  that  Our  Blessed 
Queen  in  Heaven  had  obtained  for  another  de- 
voted client  the  favor  of  entering  the  Celestial 
Mansions  during  the  month  specially  consecrated 
to  her  honor,  and,  with  our  sorrow,  mingled 
feelings  of  peace  and  thanksgiving. 

Three  short  weeks  before,  on  the  advice  of 
physicians,  the  dear  invalid  had  gone  to  Niagara, 
entertaining  a  hope  that  change  of  air  might 
check  the  progress  of  her  malady — heart-disease, 
and  so  restore  her  that  she  might  be  enabled  to 
resume  at  Mount  St.  Mary,  her  teaching  duties, 
for  which  she  had  become  incapacitated  by  illness, 
last  October. 

While  she  still  cherished  this  hope  of  recovery, 
those  about  her  realized  that  the  end  was  almost 
at  hand.  Every  consolation  of  our  holy  religion, 
she  received,  and,  whilst  the  prayers  for  the 
dying  were  being  recited,  her  beautiful  soul 
calmly  passed  to  her  Creator. 

Requiem  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev- 
erend B.  Koehler,  O.  C.  C,  and  a  touching  and 
eloquent  sermon  was  delivered  by  Reverend  T. 
McFadden,  C.  M.,  of  Niagara  University. 

Possessed  of  many  accomplishments,  M.  M. 
St.  Michael  excelled  in  the  art  of  music,  which 
she  taught  most  successfully  during  her  religious 
life.  She  will  be  long  and  lovingly  remembered 
by.  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  her  inti- 
mately and  to  enjoy  the  varied  charms  of  her 


personality   and   her  unfailing  nobility  of   soul. 
May  she  rest  in  peace! 


It  has  been  truly  said  that  "A  reading  people 
soon  becomes  a  thinking  people,  and  a  thinking 
people  soon  becomes  a  great  people." 

"A  person  who  lacks  the  reading  habit,"  writes 
a  Contemporary,  "is  not  keeping  himself  in  vital 
touch  with  the  most  inspiring  people.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  rare  mind  that  can  afford  to  live  alone. 
The  genius  may  be  a  law  unto  himself,  but  for 
us  ordinary  folk  the  opportunity  of  making  daily 
drafts  on  the  literary  treasure-houses  of  the 
world  is  indispensable,  if  there  is  to  be  much 
in  the  way  of  fine  living.  There  is  the  book 
that  gives  a  wider  sweep  and  an  added  charm  to 
work.  It  must  have  its  time.  And  there  is  the 
book  that  we  are  really  reading,  and  that  means 
that  we  are  'comrading'  with  it  for  the  time  being. 
It  lies  within  easy  reach,  so  that  our  hand 
stretches  out  to  it  as  we  reach  for  the  hand  of  a 
friend,  when  a  leisure  moment  comes  our  way. 
We  read  the  same  fine  sentiments  again  and 
again  and  find  ourselves  new  beings  under  the 
magic  of  their  touch.  And  then  we  settle  down 
for  a  good  hour  or  two,  if  the  fates  are  kind  to 
us,  with  the  author  that  we  are  following  with 
the  purpose  to  know  him.  He  will  claim  our 
chief  attention  for  the  year,  for  we  are  not  going 
to  make  the  dreary  mistake  of  'general  reading.' 
Quite  before  we  know  it,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
with  literary  opinions.  And  that,  in  the  phrase 
of  an  English  friend,  will  be  'not  altogether  bad, 
you  know'." 

* 

All  admirers  of  Mary  Stuart  will  be  interested 
in  this  extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  contributed  to  the  London  Morning  Post: 

"If  I  am  told  that  I  will  deny  that  I  have  a 
prejudice — in  favor  of  Queen  Maty,  for  example 
— Nature  necessarily  awakes  in  me  a  bias  toward 
saying — what  happens  to  be  perfectly  true — that 
I  am  violently  prejudiced  in  her  favor,  and  know 
it  This  was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  position.  Asked 
to  write  a  biography  of  the  Queen,  he  refused, 
saying  that  his  sentiments  were  in  opposition  to 
his  reason.  He  could  have  done  the  work  admir- 
ably.   Except  when  under  Protestant  preposses- 
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sions,  or  under  the  bias  of  revolt  from  the  help- 
less partiality  of  the  Queen's  too  strenuous  par- 
tisans, every  one  is  naturally  on  the  side  of  a 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  launched  into  a  fren- 
zied world,  without  one  true  friend ;  with  nothing 
but  her  charm  and  her  feminine  craft,  daily  in- 
sulted in  her  religion  by  the  preachers  and  mob, 
deserted  by  greedy  and  selfish  nobles,  the  butt  of 
the  concentrated  hatred  and  complicated  intrigues 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers." 


A  very  charming  custom  has  been  inaugurated 
in  Belgium  to  honor  the  birthday  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Her  last  anniversary  was  made  "Rose 
Day,"  and  the  sale  of  the  Queen's  birthday  roses 
realized  twenty  thousand  dollars,  which  was 
given  to  the  tuberculosis  relief  fund. 

The  Queen  has  issued  a  semi-official  procla- 
mation, in  which  she  announces  that  it  is  her 
royal  pleasure  that,  on  her  next  birthday,  the 
edelweiss  shall  be  substituted  for  the  rose,  and 
that  all  the  money  raised  from  the  sale  of  these 
blossoms  shall  be  devoted  to  the  fund  for  com- 
bating the  sleeping-sickness  in  the  Congo. 


The  following  account  of  poor  Carlotta  and 
the  Mexican  tragedy  has  reached  us: 

"While  a  revolution  is  raging  in  Mexico,  its 
ex-Queen  Carlotta,  whose  Emperor  died  at  the 
hands  of  military  executioners,  is  dying  in  a 
lonely  palace  near  Brussels. 

While  the  gay  breezes  played  in  the  bunting 
festooned  from  the  Government  buildings  in 
M'exico,  and  troops  in  bright  uniforms  swung 
with  spirit  along  the  broad  avenues  and  under 
triumphal  arches,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  hundredth  year  of  the  freedom  of 
Mexico  from  the  rule  of  Spain,  the  vacant  mind 
of  Carlotta  gave  signs  of  a  temporary  awakening. 

It  was  the  Hidalgo  that  liberated  Mexico;  it 
was  the  Hidalgos  of  a  later  day  that  bore  Maxi- 
milian to  the  plains  of  Queretaro,  looped  the  ker- 
chief over  his  eyes,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the 
file  of  soldiers  to  fire.  'Men,  aim  at  my  heart,' 
was  Maximilian's  only  request.     Easily  granted. 


He  fell  dead  upon  his  own  shadow  and  became  a 
monarchical  memory. 

When  the  half-score  rifles  flashed  the  fire 
which  robbed  Carlotta  of  her  Emperor,  she  was 
standing  in  the  audience-chamber  of  the  Vatican, 
appealing  for  aid  that  the  Pope  was  powerless  to 
grant.  Mexico  had  repudiated  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian. The  French  troops  that  had  held  his 
monarchy  together  had  been  withdrawn.  The 
Empress  had  gone  abroad  with  a  prayer  on  her 
lips  to  save  the  Throne  for  him  she  loved.  First, 
she  went  to  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  bestowed 
the  bauble  of  Kingship.    He  could  do  nothing. 

'The  birds  in  the  Borda  Gardens,  how  sweetly 
they  sing!  Do  you  not  hear  them,  my  Maxi- 
milian?' she  asked,  looking  far  ofif  as  she  was 
leaving  the  Vatican. 

The  attendants  made  answer  as  best  they  could 
in  soothing  phrase,  and  bore  her  away — away  to 
the  north,  where  a  court  was  formed,  with  its 
chamberlains,  ladies-in-waiting,  and  others  of 
whatever  name  and  title  satellites  of  a  crown  are 
known.  And  here  they  sat  her — an  Empress 
gone  mad — upon  the  throne  of  make-believe. 

Long  years  she  has  reigned  in  empty  fancy. 
For  a  time,  the  formalities  of  court  life  were 
followed  with  a  punctiliousness  almost  real ;  for 
a  time  a  jewelled  crown  rested  upon  her  fast- 
whitening  hair,  and  she  wore  the  ermines  and 
purple  velvets  of  royalty;  for  a  time  she  be- 
stowed phantom  honors  upon  those  who  knelt, 
as  do  characters  in  a  Shakespearean  play,  before 
her.  But  not  now.  Fifty  and  odd  years  have 
about  done  for  the  feeble  body  the  work  that  the 
tragic  episode  of  early  womanhood  did  for  the 
brain. 

The  palace  wherein  they  are  waiting  for  the 
end  is  remote  and  forest-hidden.  It  is  near 
Brussels,  and  has  the  name  Chateau  de  Bouchard. 
Of  money  to  maintain  it  in  magnificence  there  is 
plenty — Leopold  I.  was  Carlotta's  father.  He 
left  to  her  and  her  sister  the  bulk  of  his  great 
fortune.  King  Leopold,  the  ruler  of  Belgium 
and  the  Congo,  who  died  recently,  was  her 
brother. 

Maximilian  lived  to  know  that  his  Empress 
had  been  bereft  of  her  reason,  but  Carlotta,  to 
this  day,  does  not  know  her  Emperor  died  at  the 
hands  of  military  executioners. 

When  her  lustreless  eyes  seemed  to  gleam  with 
returning  intelligence,    as    the    cable  told,  some 
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time  ago,  she  grasped  the  arms  of  her  chair,  and, 
rising,  felt  her  way  across  the  chamber  as  if  in 
search  of  something.  She  smiled  at  a  figure  on 
a  vase,  and  her  lips  moved.  Looking  out  upon 
the  towering  trees,  from  the  branches  of  which 
the  frost-tinted  leaves  were  falling,  with  each 
play  of  the  wind,  Carlotta  murmured,  'Maxi- 
milian.' 

That  was  all.    The  film  gathered  again  in  her 
eyes,  her  body  bent,  and  she  was  lost  again." 


We  have  received  from  Benziger  Brothers, 
Publishers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago, 
"The  Practical  Catholic,"  Maxims  suited  to  Cath- 
olics of  the  Day,  by  Reverend  Gabriel  Palau, 
S.  J.  Translated  by  Francis  A.  Ryan.  Oblong, 
32mo.,  cloth,  $0.60. 

This  is  a  series  of  heart-to-heart  talks  by  Our 
Lord  to  a  present-day  Catholic,  and  is  written 
in  the  epigrammatic  style  of  Thomas  a  Kempis' 
"Imitation  of  Christ."  It  is  a  summons  to  Cath- 
olics to  be  men  of  action,  it  is  a  trumpet-call  to 
battle,  not  to  the  battle  of  discontent  but  to  action 
against  vice,  that  peace,  which  is  virtue,  may  be 
gained. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  books,  and 
takes  for  its  general  motto,  "Instaurare  Omnia 
in  Christo."  Christ  is  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
His  interests  are  assailed.  His  enemies  must  be 
repulsed  and  converted  to  peace.  He  speaks  to 
one  of  His  soldiers,  telling  him  how  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  fight  and  how  to  conduct  himself 
in  it. 

In  the  first  book  Christ  tells  the  soldier  to 
"Turn  away  from  Evil,"  so  that  there  may  be 
nothing  in  common  between  a  soldier  of  Christ 
and  His  enemies.  There  must  be  no  treachery  in 
His  camp. 

The  second  book  leads  the  practical  Catholic 
to  a  new  duty,  a  positive  duty — "Do  Good." 
This  is  the  book  of  fight.  The  fortifications,  the 
ammunition,  the  reinforcements,  are  indicated 
under  terms  of  religion,  such  as  Charity,  Aims- 
Deeds,  Union  of  Prayer  with  Action,  Energy, 
etc. 


The  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  third  book 
exhort  the  Catholic  to  "Seek  after  Peace."  He 
is  to  be  a  Catholic  of  action,  a  practical  Cath- 
olic to  win  peace  and  preserve  it.  The  Treasures 
of  Peace,  the  Spirit  of  the  Master,  the  Psalm  of 
Fraternal  Love,  are  some  of  the  subjects  of 
Christ's  discourses  to  the  practical  Catholic. 
* 

From  the  same  Publishers  comes  the  "Little 
Girl  from  Back  East,"  by  Isabel  J.  Roberts 
(i6mo.,  cloth,  $0.45). 

Polly  Day,  the  "Little  Girl  from  Back  East," 
is  taken  by  her  mother  to  spend  a  vacation  in 
California.  She  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
Scotts,  who  live  on  a  farm  near-by,  called  "The 
Jungle,"  because  of  the  many  animals  kept  there 
by  Terence,  the  boy  member  of  the  Scott  family. 
Terence  loves  practical  jokes  and  his  name  is 
connected  with  several  escapades  which,  for  a 
time,  threaten  to  go  hard  against  him.  The  chil- 
dren visit  ostrich  and  alligator  farms,  and  there 
is  a  journey  up  a  high  mountain,  where  a  snow- 
ball fight  ensues,  followed  by  an  accident  and  a 
sensational  rescue.  Polly  returns  "Back  East" 
with  a  heart  full  of  strong  affection  for  her  Cali- 
fornia friends. 

We  have  also  received  from  Benziger  Broth- 
ers "Freddy  Carr's  Adventures"  (i2mo.,  cloth, 
$0.85),  by  Reverend  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J.;  and 
"Her  Journey's  End".  (i2mo.,  cloth,  $1.25),  by 
Frances  Cooke. 

"Freddy  Carr's  Adventures"  is  a  sequel  to 
"Freddy  Carr  and  His  Friends."  Freddy  is  the 
same  mischievous,  reckless,  lovable  boy  that  he 
was  in  the  first  book.  The  central  incident  of 
the  story,  the  source  of  most  of  the  "fun,"  is  the 
fooling  of  an  ignorant  Protestant,  who  is  induced 
by  the  boys  to  visit  the  school  and  then  to  believe 
that  various  horrors — such  as  ascribed  to  the 
Jesuits  by  their  calumniators — are  perpetrated 
therein. 

The  boys  and  girls — yes,  and  the  men  and 
women — who  read  "Freddy  Carr's  Adventures," 
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will  be  waiting  for  Father  Garrold's  next  story 
of  boys. 

"Her  Journey's  End"  is  a  story  of  mystery,  of 
noble  endeavor,  of  strife  and  struggle,  of  petty 
jealousy  and  sublime  devotion,  of  human  nature 
at  its  worst  and  weakest,  of  human  nature  at  its 
best  and  strongest.  Social  conditions  of  weighty 
import  are  touched  on  lightly,  for  the  author  does 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  book  will  be 
read,  first  for  its  story,  and  afterward  for  what- 
ever lessons  it  may  teach.  And  yet  these  condi- 
tions, so  briefly  outlined,  show  how  easily  false 
doctrines  may  be  implanted  in  the  human  heart, 
how  easy  it  is  to  misunderstand  and  pervert  the 
human  mind. 

"Her  Journey's  End"  is  not  an  ordinary  book, 
by  any  means.    Yet  it  is  one  that  will  bring  home, 
with  a  sense  of  unexpected  reality,  the  tragedies 
which  surround  the  simplest  life. 
* 

"The  Juniors  of  St.  Bede's,"  by  Reverend  T. 
K.  Bryson  (i2mo.,  cloth,  $0.85). 

A  thrilling  baseball  game,  in  which  Fred  wins 
the  championship  and  maintains  the  honor  of  the 
school — this  and  many  other  equally  interesting 
incidents  give  "The  Juniors  of  St.  Bede's"  an 
irresistible  charm,  and  bespeak  for  it  a  popularity 
that  will  place  it  in  the  foremost  rank  of  juvenile 
fiction. 

* 

"Come,  Let  Us  Adore!"  A  Eucharistic  Man- 
ual, compiled  by  Reverend  Bonaventure  Ham- 
mer, O.  F.  M.  (Oblong,  32mo.,  $0.75). 

Publishers,  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. 

In  this,  his  latest  book.  Father  Hammer  gives 
to  the  Catholic  faithful  a  manual  of  instructions, 
meditations,  devotions,  and  prayers  on  the  most 
glorious  mystery  of  our  holy  religion,  the  Holy 
Eucharist. 

The  formal  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the 
FJoly  Father,  as  embodied  in  the  decree,  issued 
in   1905,  by    the    Sacred    Congregation    of    the 


Council,  elicited  numerous  letters  of  satisfaction 
and  of  joy,  addressed  by  the  faithful  to  the  Holy 
See,  and,  more  than  that,  the  correspondence  of 
the  faithful  to  the  exhortations  of  the  decree. 
And,  as  the  practice  of  frequent — or  even  daily 
— Communion  increased,  the  need  was  felt  for 
books  of  instruction  and, devotion,  which  would 
serve  not  only  as  a  prayer-book  for  Holy  Com- 
munion, but  as  a  manual,  explaining  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  of  the  Mass, 
what  the  mystery  means,  how  Christ  intended 
His  own  body  and  blood  to  become  the  food  of 
the  people,  public  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sac- 
rament, &c. 

In  addition.  Father  Hammer  has  given  a  series 
of  meditations  for  a  Eucharistic  Triduum,  pray- 
ers, and  devotions,  with  an  abundant  list  of  in- 
dulgenced  prayers. 

* 

We  have  also  received  from  Benziger  Brothers 
"The  Training  of  Children  and  of  Girls  in  Their 
Teens,"  by  Madame  Cecilia,  author  of  "More 
Spiritual  Readings  for  Mary's  Children,"  etc. 
i2mo.,  net,  $0.75. 

This  book  is  not  a  mere  manual  of  politeness; 
but  considers  the  responsibilities  of  parents  from 
the  earliest  days  of  their  daughters'  childhood — 
the  duties  of  the  parents  to  cultivate  the  young 
mind  to  think  logically  and  on  sound  principles, 
the  young  hearts  to  feel  the  needs  and  desires  of 
others,  the  whole  human  bein?  to  adore  and  wor- 
ship inwardly  and  outwardly  the  Lord  their  God. 


What  profit  comes  from  all  our  reading? 
Wise  old  Dr.  Johnson  warned  us  against  the 
skimming  which  has  grown  to  be  a  habit  with 
us.  He  said  a  page  should  not  be  turned  until 
the  reader  deliberately  reflected  that  he  had 
taken  the  meat  from  every  line.  There  is  noth- 
ing easier  than  to  fall  into  carlessness  and 
thoughtlessness  in  reading. 

When  you  are  about  to  turn  the  second  page 
of  your  next  book,  pause  long  enough  to  discover 
what  you  remember  of  the  first. 
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%^e  3n0titute  of  9^atp  in  Sl^anp  3lanli0. 


♦ig^EVEREND      Mother      Maria      Elizabeth 

n\.     Illume,  Superior  General  of  the  German 

branch   of   the   Institute   of   Mary,   died 

January  5,   191 1,  at  the  Mother  House  of  the 

Institute,  Nymphenburg,  Bavaria. 

Elizabeth  Blume,  daughter  of  a  prominent 
military  physician,  was  born  February  23,  1833, 
in  Wuerzburg,  Bavaria.  At  the  age  of  ten,  she 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Nymphenburg, 
conducted  by  the  "English  Ladies"  or  Religious 
of  the  Institute  of  Mary;  and  for  seven  years 
pursued  her  studies  with  marked  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm.  Her  piety,  gentleness,  and  remark- 
able attainments  won  her  the  esteem,  love  and 
admiration  of  the  Community. 

Her  school-days  over,  Elizabeth  returned  to 
the  paternal  roof,  beneath  which  she  heard  and 
obeyed  the  Divine  call  to  devote  her  life  to  the 
noble  and  sublime  work  of  the  education  of 
youth. 

She  received  the  religious  habit  January  31, 
1855,  and,  during  the  month  of  October,  1857, 
made  the  Vows  of  her  religious  profession. 

The  first  years  of  Mother  Elizabeth  Blume's 
active  career  at  the  Academy  of  Nymphenburg. 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  teaching  the  history 
of  art.  Later  on,  her  splendid  accomplishments 
and  talents  were  utilized  in  some  of  the  most 
important  positions  in  the  Institute.  She  be- 
came, successively,  Superior  of  Wasserburg, 
Eichstaett,  and  Passing,  until,  finally,  she  was 
called  by  Divine  Providence  to  assume  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  whole  German  branch  which  she 
ruled  with  uncommon  prudence,  unalterable  pa- 
tience, and  uncompromising  love  of  rule. 

It  was  evident  that  God's  blessing  rested  upon 
her  work,  for  the  seed  that  had  been  sown  by 
her  in  tears,  brought  forth  a  rich  and  abundant 
harvest.  Under  her  wise  and  prudent  admin- 
istration, foundations  were  made  at  Sparz.  Lan- 
dau, Munich,  Regensburg,  and  Rome.     She  like- 


wise undertook  the  reorganization  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Institute  in  Nymphenburg,  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  in  the  ancient  and  venerable  See 
of  Eichstaett  a  handsome  building,  with  all 
modern  improvements. 

Reverend  Mother  Maria  Blume  was  at  all 
times  most  desirous  of  keeping  alive  the  religious 
spirit  among  her  subjects,  of  impressing  upon 
their  minds  the  great  necessity  of  solid  virtue, 
and  of  being  thoroughly  equipped  with  the 
knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  labor 
successfully  in  the  field  of  education.  Her 
houses  were  to  be  abodes  of  learning,  peace  and 
happiness. 

Five  years  ago  she  had  the  happiness  of  cele- 
brating her  Golden  Jubilee  in  the  midst  of  her 
beloved  daughters,  who  came  from  far  and  near 
to  pay  their  Mother  the  well-earned  tribute  of 
love,  gratitude,  esteem,  and  respect.  But  He 
t  ^  whom  she  had  dedicated  her  young  life,  in  the 
very  flower  of  her  age,  who,  for  half  a  century, 
had  been  her  support  in  the  hour  of  trial,  her 
guide  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  her  joy  in  the 
hour  of  sorrow,  prolonged  these  days  of  service 
in  His  vineyard  until  six  months  ago,  when  a 
fatal  malady,  borne  with  exemplary  patience, 
released  from  the  bondage  of  earth  this  faithful 
servant  of  Christ. 

The  interment  of  her  mortal  remains  took 
place  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel.  His  Excellency 
the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  Dr.  von  Bet- 
tinger,  celebrated  the  Requiem  Mass.  An  im- 
pressive and  touching  sermon  was  delivered  by 
Father  Jaegerburg,  chaplain  of  the  Academy. 

The  following  distinguished  personages  hon- 
ored the  memory  of  the  deceased  by  their  pres- 
ence at  the  solemn  obsequies :  the  Duchess  of 
Calabria  and  her  daughters ;  Senator  von 
Schaetz,  representative  of  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Worship;  Mayor  von  Vorscht,  Abbot  Don- 
ner,  of  St.  Boniface ;  Senator  Scheiber,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bavarian  District  Government ; 
Herr  Hardel,  representative  of  the  colleges  of 
the  city  of  Munich  and  the  Cathedral  Chapter; 
and  the  Court  chaplain,  representative  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

Floral  offerings  were  sent  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  Princess  Arnulf,  Prince 
Alfons,  the  Duchess  of  Calabria,  the  colleges  of 
the  city  of  Munich,  the  Minister  of  War,  Major 
General  von  Schenk,  Captain  Buckert,  and  for- 
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mer    and    present    students    of    the    different 
Academies. 


The  honor  conferred  by  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  of  Spain  on  the  Religious  of  the 
Colegio  de  Loreto,  Castilleja  de  la  Cuesta,  Se- 
ville, by  paying  them  a  private  visit  on  the  Feast 
of  St.  Patrick,  was  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
Community. 

Referring  to  the  event,  our  Correspondent 
writes : 

"Her  Majesty  came  to  Seville  about  the  end 
of  February,  and,  on  March  17th.,  a  courier 
rode  up,  quite  unexpectedly,  to  the  convent  to 
announce  that  the  Queen,  the  Princes  and  the 
Princess  Beatrix  were  coming  to  visit  us.  In 
less  than  five  minutes  the  puffing  of  the  motor 
was  heard  and  they  arrived  at  the  door  almost 
before  the  portress  could  inform  the  nuns.  For- 
tunately, a  number  of  extern  Children  of  Mary 
happened  to  be  in  the  hall,  so  they  met  Her 
Majesty  as  she  entered.  She  was  really  in  the 
parlor  by  the  time  M.  M.  Stanislaus  reached  it 
from  her  room. 

Of  course,  we  would  have  liked  to  have  some- 
thing prepared  for  Her  Majesty's  reception,  but 
it  was  too  late.  She  was  sweet  and  gracious  and 
looked  bright  and  well,  but  much  thinner  than 
when  last  she  honored  us.  The  Princes  are  as 
fine  a  pair  of  boys  as  any  one  could  wish  to  see, 
and  they  looked  £i)  manly  in  their  pretty  white 
overcoats.  The  Princess  is  a  charming  little 
creature,  with  golden  hair  and  cheeks  like  roses. 
At  first,  she  looked  frightened  and  inclined  to 
cry,  but  the  Queen  took  her  on  her  lap,  and,  in  a 
few  moments,  all  fear  had  gone  and  she  was  en- 
joying some  bread  and  butter,  with  an  evidently 
good  appetite.  The  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of 
San  Carlos  and  the  Duchess  of  Salamanca,  who 
accompanied  her,  took  nothing  in  the  way  of 
refreshment,  for  they  were  fasting. 

The  Queen  chatted  with  us  in  the  parlor  for 
some  time,  and  then  went  to  the  chapel.  Our 
pupils  were  all  drawn  up  in  two  lines  in  the 
cloister,  to  receive  them.  The  large  door  was 
thrown  open,  the  altar  had  already  been  pre- 
pared for  Benediction,  and  violins  and  harps  had 
been  tuned  to  the  organ,  so  the  moment  Her 
Majesty  entered  the  church,  the  band  in  or- 
chestra  played   the   'Marcha   Real.'      It   was   a 


pretty  sight  to  see  the  two  little  Princes  with 
their  hands  raised  in  true  military  salute  while 
their  National  Anthem  was  being  played.  The 
electric  light  was  turned  on,  and  the  beautiful 
statue  of  Oiir  Lady,  over  the  high  altar,  was 
illuminated.  The  Queen  placed  the  Infante 
Jaime  and  the  Infanta  Beatrix  before  her  on  the 
prie-dieu.  The  Prince  of  Asturias  occupied  an- 
other prie-dieu  alone,  and  the  Duquesa  de  San 
Carlos,  her  dama  de  compania,  a  third. 

After  praying  for  a  few  minutes,  the  children 
and  their  nurses  left,  but  the  Queen  remained 
for  Benediction,  during  which  she  knelt  on  a 
prie-dieu  in  the  sanctuary. 

I  am  forgetting  to  say  that  the  Archbishop 
arrived  shortly  after  the  Queen.  He  did  not 
know  that  Her  Majesty  was  in  the  house,  he 
merely  came  to  compliment  the  Religious,  as 
usual,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Meanwhile  the  Children  of  Mary  kept  on  ar- 
riving, and  when  all  had  assembled,  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  asked  to  preside  at  the  meeting — a 
desire  in  which  she  very  graciously  acquiesced. 

After  the  proceedings  were  over,  the  Arch- 
bishop gave  Benediction,  assisted  by  Padre 
Sanchez-Prieto,  director  of  the  Sodality;  the 
chaplain  and  one  of  the  curas  of  the  town.  The 
Queen  knelt  most  devoutly  the  whole  time,  and 
left  immediately  after — not  before  expressing 
her  pleasure  with  her  visit,  her  admiration  for 
our  new  church,  the  music,  etc. 

Now  for  the  amusing  side  of  the  story!  The 
Queen  had  announced  her  intention  of  being 
present  at  a  lawn  tennis  tournament,  that  day, 
and  several  of  the  extern  Children  of  Mary 
went  there — what  was  their  disappointment  to 
find  she  had  gone  to  the  convent!  Those  who 
were  faithful  had  their  reward. 

Let  me  relate  a  most  edifying  incident,  which 
occurred  on  the  22nd. 

The  Infante  Don  Carlos  and  the  Infanta 
Dona  Luisa  started  for  Cannes.  His  Majesty 
went  to  the  station  to  see  them  ofif,  and  was  re- 
turning in  his  sister's  motor  when,  coming  out 
of  the  station,  he  observed  that  the  King  of 
Kings  was  being  carried  in  a  private  carriage  to 
a  sick  man  in  the  parish  of  San  Antonio  de  la 
Florida.  The  King,  Don  Alfonso,  ordered  his 
motor  to  stop,  and,  alighting,  together  with  his 
sister  and  her  husband,  notwithstanding  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  streets,  owing  to  the 
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recent  rain,  accompanied  His  Divine  Majesty  as 
far  as  the  parish  church.  Among  those  who  fol- 
lowed were  the  owners  of  the  carriage,  on  the 
doors  of  which,  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  one 
could  distinguish  the  escutcheon  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Vista  Herrriosa." 


"Yesterday  afternoon  I  lectured  to  the  stu- 
dents and  some  invited  guests  in  the  Loreto 
Convent,  Calcutta,"  writes  Dr.  Roche.  "The 
Loreto  nuns  have  five  of  the  leading  educational 
institutions  for  women  in  India.  Young  ladies 
attending  their  schools  may  take  the  Cambridge 
B.  A.,  and  the  courses  of  studies  are  arranged 
accordingly.  The  convent  receives  its  pupils 
from  the  very  creme  de  la  creme  of  Indian 
society,  and,  amongst  my  hearers,  were  several 
young  native  princesses,  dressed  in  all  the  jewels 
and  finery  proper  to  their  rank.  There  were 
pagans,  Jewesses,  Protestants,  girls  of  many  dif- 
ferent creeds,  but  they  were  a  simple,  innocent- 
looking  lot  of  young  ladies,  and  all  of  them  bore 
the  convent  trade-mark." 


JLitnat^  ^il^outttt^. 

FRANgOIS    COPPEE. 

♦if"  N  my  literary  talk  of  to-day  I  am  going  to 
n  try  to  make  you  love  and  appreciate 
Franqois  Coppee,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
modern  French  writers.  We  will  study  him 
chiefly  as  poet  and  essayist,  because  it  is  in  this 
role  the  non-French  literary  student  will  like  him 
best  and  be  better  able  to  understand  the  man,  as 
well  as  the  genius.  Born  in  Paris  in  1842,  he 
rarely  left  that  centre  of  culture.  For  many 
years  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  "Comedie 
Franqaise,"  and  it  was  there,  no  doubt,  that  he 
developed  his  dramatic  tendencies. 

At  close  range  with  the  various  phases  of 
humanity,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  any  theatre,  and 
more  especially  in  one  like  the  Comedie  Fran- 
gaise,  he  early  learnt  that  lesson  of  sympathy 
for  others,  which  is  the  dominant  characteristic 
in  all  his  writings.  To  the  drama  he  contributed 
many  plays  of  great  artistic  worth  and  uplifting 
moral — to  name  a  few — "Le  Passant" — in  my 
mind  his  best — then  "Le  Luthier  de  Cremone," 
"Les  Jacobites,"  "Le  Pater,"  etc. 


Franqois  Coppee  is  sometimes  called  the  poet 
of  the  lowly — his  poetry  is  rich  in  word-pictures 
of  the  hard-working  French  peasant,  his  frugal 
life,  sorrows,  joys,  and  ambitions.  Have  you 
ever  come  across  that  charming  rustic  poem  of 
his,  in  which  a  rough  soldier  comes  to  a  little  hut 
and  asks  shelter? 

How  the  old  woman  to  whom  the  place  be- 
longs bids  him  enter  and  pulls  out  a  chair  for 
him  before  the  wood-fire,  saying,  "Chauffe-toi, 
soldat,  Chauffe-toi."  She  brings  the  best  from 
her  larder  to  make  him  a  good  meal — even  pilfers 
her  cupboard  for  the  best  linen  sheets  when  mak- 
ing his  bed.  The  rough  one,  to  such  kindness, 
unaccustomed,  at  last  finds  words :  "Why  such 
solicitude,  little  mother?"  he  asks — and  the  an- 
swer— such  a  revelation  of  the  word  mother! — 
"Mon  gars  est  soldat  comme  toi." 

Poor,  simple,  peasant  soul,  with  what  a  sublime 
love  she  loved !  Her  only  son  wanders,  with  his 
companions,  through  the  highways,  and,  in  his 
absence,  to  a  stranger,  wearing  the  same  uni- 
form, she  gives  a  welcome,  hoping  thereby  to 
draw  a  blessing  on  her  loved  one,  that  he,  too, 
may  find  among  strangers  what  she  has  given  a 
passer-by  in  his  name. 

In  that  small  sketch,  Coppee  shows  us  the 
depth  of  heart  and  soul  of  the  struggling  masses 
whose  lives,  lived  amidst  toil,  are  hidden,  yet 
ascend  to  such  heights.  When  my  thoughts 
wander  amidst  the  humble  ones,  I  always  think 
of  that  mother,  and  each  time,  I  learn  a  new 
lesson.  And  why  should  that  poem  make  such 
a  lasting  impression?  Because  of  its  trueness 
to  life.  Go  among  those  whose  life  is  a  daily 
struggle  and  you  will  see  more  than  the  poet  tells 
you  of. 

Frangois  Coppee  did  not  escape  the  spirit  of 
scepticism  and  raillery  of  the  twentieth  century. 
His  writings.,  however,  always  give  evidence  of 
the  high  principles  and  ideals,  which  his  then 
religious  views  were  never  capable  of  obliterat- 
ing. In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  met  a  friend 
— sometimes  we  may  thank  God  that  there  is  a 
friend — and  this  friend — a  priest — brought  him 
back  to  the  faith  his  mother  had  taught  him. 
Full  of  a  noble  courage,  he  then  gave  to  a  sceptic, 
jeering  world,  the  following  lines,  which  showed 
sc  well  his  sorrow  for  past  errors. 

"Foi  des  humbles!  Dernier  tresor  de  conso- 
lation   pour    la    pitoyable  humanite !     Combien 
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ceux  qui  te  combattent  et  te  detruisent  sont  mal- 
faisants,  et  coupables,  et  combien  je  le  fus  moi- 
meme,  qui  me  reproche  plus  d'une  page  dictee 
par  I'ironie  et  par  I'orgueil !" 

It  was  religion  alone  that  helped  him  through 
the  months  of  agony  and  loneliness  which  pre- 
ceded his  death— enforced,  as  he  was,  to  solitude, 
because  of  his  terrible  malady,  which  made  it 
impossible  for  many  human  associations  to  be 
kept  up. 

Among  his  numerous  poems,  "Poemes  Mod- 
ernes,"  "Les  Humbles,"-  etc.,  there  is  one,  called 
"Le  Siege  de  Saragosse."  No  longer  with  his 
peasantry,  he  draws  us  to  witness  the  incidents 
of  war,  with  its  attendant  excesses — the  French 
soldiers,  ruthlessly  violating  a  monastery  and 
murdering  the  monks,  while  Mass  is  going  on — 
how  one  voice  rings  out  and  laughs — and  then, 
the  words  which  the  poet  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
this  scoffer — "Then  I  did  not  know."  I  often 
hear  that  laugh,  and  I  think  that  there  are  many 
like  that  one  soldier,  whose  laughter  stands  out 
and  is  almost  worse  than  deeds — and  I  wonder — 
if  they  ever  "know." 

"Bonne  Souffrance"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of 
essays,  published  by  Coppee,  after  recovering 
from  an  illness,  some  years  before  his  death. 
Among  many  that  are  beautiful,  "Le  Fleuve," 
which  he  compares  to  Life,  comes  first  to  my 
mind.  It  is  more  than  a  gem  of  literary  ability. 
In  it  there  is  a  cry  of  the  soul,  which  is  like  a  far- 
ofif  echo  of  St.  Augustine's  "Confessions,"  or  the 
"Peccavi"  of  the  Prodigal  and  of  those  like  him 
— or  the  others,  still  wandering  away  from  Light, 
and  the  guilty,  still  in  need  of  so  many  pardons. 

"Chut!  un  nuage  a  voile  le  soleil.  Fauvettes 
et  pinsons  se  taisent  un  moment.  N'entendez- 
vous  pas  ce  bruit  frais,  ce  murmure  clair? 
Penetrez  sous  bois.  Gare  aux  branches !  et 
faites  attention  a  ne  pas  glisser  sur  le  sol  spon- 
gieux.  Regardez.  Pres  de  ce  tas  de  pierres 
verdatres,  des  cressons  fremissent.  Et,  plus 
loin,  ne  voyez-vous  pas  ce  mince  ruband  d'argent 
liquide,  qui  serpente  et  court  comme  une  cou- 
leuvre  efifrayee?    Vous  y  etes,  c'est  la  source." 

Like  Life,  at  its  beginning,  unknown,  remote, 
afraid  of  existence,  rushes  here  and  there — not 
knowing  whither! 

"Combien  ce  filet  d'eau,  qui  va  faire  tant  de 
chemin  et  se  corrompre,  helas!  au  cours  du 
voyage  exquis,  au  depart!     II  off  re  le  symbole 


meme  de  la  candeur.  Qui  de  nous,  courant  a 
travers  bois,  apres  avoir  etanche  sa  soif  dans  une 
source,  n'est  pas  reste,  quelques  instants  lie 
comme  par  un  charme  aupres  d'elle  et  la — berce 
par  son  babil,  admirant  son  eclat  limpide — n'a 
pas  involontairement  reve  d'enfance  et  de  vir- 
ginite!" 

What  is  it  going  to  in  its  course,  setting  out, 
as  it  does,  from  such  a  beginning,  so  happy,  so 
limpid  and  free?  And,  likewise,  the  soul  of  a 
little  child — what  candor!  How  we  love  the 
children,  because  of  that  soul  which  is  reflected 
in  each  pair  of  eyes — clear,  innocent,  unsullied. 
Heine  echoes  our  thoughts  when  he  says :  "I  feel 
as  if  I  must  lay  my  hands  upon  thy  head,  pray- 
ing that  God  may  keep  thee,  always  so  beautiful, 
so  candid  and  so  pure." 

As  the  stream  hurries  onward,  absorbing 
rivers,  canals,  passing  peaceful  villages  and  great 
cities,  through  archways  of  bridges,  throbbing 
with  life  of  every  kind,  by  trembling  spires,  re- 
flected in  the  now  troubled  waters,  onward  it 
goes,  its  joy  turned  to  sadness,  since  its  contact 
with  man.  In  the  black  night,  those  haunted 
with  despair  have  found  a  sepulchre  in  its  dark 
waters.  It  rushes  past  the  sinister  deeds  of  by- 
gone days,  adding,  daily,  new  impurities,  like  the 
villain  whom  one  step  leads  to  another  until, 
finally,  there  is  no  cleansing. 

At  last,  the  end  of  its  course  is  reached — 
everything  has  an  end — and  there  the  supreme 
test  is — the  once  smiling  river,  opposed  by  the 
very  forces  of  Nature — even  the  sea-gulls  plane 
with  cries  of  anguish  over  it — about  to  be  en- 
gulfed in  the  bracken  depths,  there  to  be  purified 
once  more. 

"Je  sais  une  ame  comparable  a  ce  fleuve.  De 
meme  qu'il  va  se  perdre  dans  la  mer,  elle  dis- 
paraitra  dans  la  mort.  Ainsi  que  lui,  en  ap- 
prochant  du  gouflfre,  elle  se  sent  grosse  de  tout 
son  passe,  et  elle  est  profonde  et  amere — profonde 
comme  la  memoire,  amere  comme  I'experience. 

.  .  Pour  I'eau  qui  court  et  pour  I'homme  qui 
passe,  il  n'y  a  qu'un  moment  de  purete  absolue, 
la  source  de  I'enfance. 

"Rester  pur  en  ce  monde  c'est  I'impossible  et 
desesperant  effort ;  le  redevenir  dans  une  vie 
nouvelle,  quel  ideal,  quelle  sublime  esperance! 
Ce  fleuve,  que  la  mer  qui  descend  aspire  avec  de 
profonds  rales,  se  purifiera  dans  le  sel  de  I'im- 
mense  ocean.    Pauvre  ame,  fletrie  par  I'existence 
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et  profondement  troublee  au  seuil  du  grand 
mystere,  tu  oses  rever,  toi  aussi,  d'innocence  im- 
mortelle! C'est  pourquoi  tu  songes,  aujourd'hui, 
a  toutes  ces  vieilles  cloches  d'eglises  et  de  Cathe- 
drales  que  le  fleuve  a  reflechies  dans  ses  ondes  et 
que  tu  a  si  souvent  rencontrees  sur  ta  route  sans 
obeir  a  leur  geste  solennel.  C'est  pourquoi  tu 
reponds  enfin  au  signal  de  ses  antiques  fleches  de 
pierre,  qui  te  montrent  le  ciel  avec  confiance  et 
t'ordonnent  la  priere  et  la  foi." 

Pauline. 
LoRETo  Convent,  Toronto. 


"Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging, 
Genius  in  the  power  of  executing." 

-Blair. 

HT  first  thought  I  find  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  can  be  said  about  the  sense 
of  taste  that  shall  raise  it  above  being 
merely  an  animal  gratification. 

"Taste  is  to  receive  a  sensation  of;  through 
the  sense  which  informs  of  the  savors  of  sub- 
stances and  of  which  the  tongue  is  the  principal 
organ." 

Genius  designates  the  power  we  have  for 
accomplishing  an  object.  He  who  derives  par- 
ticular pleasure  from  music  may  be  said  to  have 
a  taste  for  music ;  he  who  acquires  very  great 
proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music 
may  be  said  to  have  a  genius  for  it.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  taste  with- 
out having  genius ;  but  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  have  genius  for  a  thing  without  having  a 
taste  for  it ;  for  nothing  can  so  effectually  give 
a  taste  for  any  accomplishment  as  the  capacity  to 
learn  and  the  susceptibility  of  all  its  beauties, 
which  circumstances  are  inseparable  from 
genius. 

Many  are  prone  by  acts  of  self-indulgence  and 
unbridled  appetite,  to  satiate  this  craving  of 
nature ;  while  others  are  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  extreme  and  treating  the  palate  and 
all  its  clamorous  desires  with  a  contempt  that 
is  neither  right  nor  wise.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  question  of  diet  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance not  only  as  regards  the  body  but  also  as 
influencing  the  mind  and  intellect. 

The  inclination  to  gratify  our  taste  is  usually 
dcminant   with   us,    thus    we   can   easily   be   led 


astray  by  acquiring  certain  desires  for  many 
injurious  things.  Man's  taste  for  "Forbidden 
Fruit"  grows  on  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
cannot  do  without  it,  unless  his  will-power  as- 
serts itself.     As  Milton  has  written : 

"Far  off  from  these  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion  rolls ; 
Her  watery  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks. 
Forthwith,  his  former  state  and  being 
Forgets,  forgets  both  joy  and  grief, 
Pleasure  and  pain." 

Through  our  curiosity  to  taste  we  are  tempted,, 
as  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to  taste  of  the 
forbidden  fruit.  When  she  yielded  to  the 
tempter  she  influenced  Adam  Jto  do  likewise, 
and,  weakly,  he  yielded  to  her  entreaty. 

Often  we  can  influence  our  companions  to 
acquire  tastes  for  things  which  are  harmful  to  us 
and  to  them.  Tennyson's  "Lotus-Eaters"  gives 
us  an  example  of  the  eff^ects  of  over-indulgence 
of  this  sensation  on  man: 

"Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 
Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far,  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 
On  alien  shores ;    and  if  his  fellow  spake, 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave; 
And  deep-asleep  he  seem'd,  yet  all  awake, 
And  music   in   his   ears   his  beating  heart   did 
make." 

The  sensation  and  influence  of  taste  is  ex- 
perienced by  our  mental  as  well  as  by  our  physi- 
cal faculties.  In  the  same  manner,  our  taste  for 
higher  things,  such  as  fine  paintings,  good  music, 
and  select  literature,  may  be  tested  by  the  per- 
tinent question — do  we  find  they  help  to  mental 
and  spiritual  growth?  If  they  do  not,  we  may 
safely  assume  either  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  work  we  are  admiring,  or  else  that 
our  mental  palate  is  not  sufficiently  cultivated  to 
appreciate  their  beauties. 

If  we  are  on  the  right  track,  that  is,  admiring 
what  is  really  good  in  the  arts,  whether  paint- 
ings, music,  or  poetry,  we  shall  certainly  find 
that  if,  at  first,  we  are  unable  to  appreciate  them 
fully,  still  our  souls  may  be  strengthened  and 
refined  by  their  influence,  and  we  shall  experi- 
ence   the    pleasures    and    satisfactory    sensation 
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vvhicli  nourishment,  growth,  and  vigor  always 
stimulate,  both  on  the  mental  and  physical  plane. 

By  the  taste  we  exhibit  in  the  selection  of 
topics  for  conversation,  we  unconsciously  mani- 
fest to  others  what  we  are,  and,  by  exercising 
good  taste  in  our  discourse,  we,  in  many  cases, 
serve  to  elevate  those  with  whom  we  associate. 

A  person  who  displays  no  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  topics  for  conversation,  or  in 
the  choice  of  the  books  he  reads,  may  be  termed 
urxultured.  But  as  soon  as  we  meet  with  an  in- 
tellectual person,  who  displays  excellent  taste, 
we  may  say — 

"His  conversation  so  sweetly  tastes." 
We  find  that  taste  is  the  honored  one  of  the 
five  senses,  as  the  Scripture  tells  us — 
"Taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  sweet." 


Merle  Simpson. 


LoRETo  Abbey. 


flDut  CroUep  partp  to  15rantfotd. 

rR  weeks,  the  students  of  Mt.  St.  Mary  had 
been  anticipating  a  trip  to  Brantford — 
that  charming  city  on  the  Grand — in  re- 
sponse to  a  gracious  invitation  from  Very  Rev- 
erend R.  E.  M.  Brady,  the  new  Dean  of  the 
Hamilton  diocese  and  genial  Pastor  of  St.  Basil's, 
Brantford. 

When,  at  last,  the  eventful  day  arrived,  bring- 
ing with  it  bright  sunshine  and  sweet  summer  air, 
surely  no  happier  band  of  maidens  could  possibly 
be  found  than  that  which  emerged  from  the 
portals  of  Loreto  and  wended  its  way  to  the 
"Special,"  so  thoughtfully  provided  for  our  ac- 
commodation by  our  kind  Reverend  friend. 
Even  the  Minims  were  not  forgotten,  for  they 
enjoyed — much  to  their  evident  delight — the 
same  privilege  as  the  grown-ups. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  day,  and  a 
happy  forerunner  of  what  was  in  store  for  us, 
was  the  mountain  ride  by  trolley.  The  scenery 
aflforded  is  beautiful,  especially  so,  at  this  season 
when  the  trees  are  in  blossom.  In  some  places, 
on  both  sides  of  the  track,  are  solid  walls  of 
stone,  showing  where  much  drilling  must  have 
been  done  to  make  a  passageway.  We  had  heard 
a  great  deal  about  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
country  through  which  the  electric  line  is  laid. 


but  no  description  could  possibly  convey  to  our 
minds  an  adequate  idea  of  its  varied  attractions. 

Upon  reaching  Brantford,  we  were  met  by 
Dean  Brady,  who  welcomed  us,  as  only  he  can, 
and  led  us  through  the  commercial  section  of  the 
city  and  out  to  the  Armories,  where  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Grand  River  is  obtained.  Then, 
after  resting  for  a  time  on  the  cool  green  lawn 
surrounding  the  Monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  soldiers  from  Brantford,  who  fell 
in  the  Boer  War,  we  made  our  way  through 
the  residential  part  of  the  city  to  the  Rectory, 
where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  acquaint- 
ance with  Reverend  G.  Cassidy,  of  Paris ;  and 
Reverend  P.  J.  Meyer,  of  Brantford. 

A  visit  to  St.  Basil's  was  next  proposed,  and 
gladly  seconded  by  all.  It  is  truly  a  beautiful 
church,  worthy,  indeed,  of  the  admiration  uni- 
versally bestowed  upon  it.  Among  its  statuary 
i^  an  exquisite  image  of  the  Sacred  Heart,' which 
originally  belonged  to  a  church  in  Rome,  but 
which  is  now  the  property  of  St.  Basil's.  An- 
other object  deserving  of  particular  note  is  a  life- 
size  representation  of  the  Death  on  the  Cross,  a 
souvenir  of  a  mission  given,  some  years  ago,  by 
the  Redemptorist  Eathers. 

Eor  a  while  we  strolled  about  on  the  lawn, 
chatting  and  taking  snap-shots — nearly  every  one 
had  by  this  time  developed  the  camera  craze,  and 
was  eagerly  rushing  around,  levelling  her  camera 
at  all  unsuspecting  individuals.  These  "snaps" 
will,  doubtless,  find  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
treasure-house  of  school-day  souvenirs. 

Dinner  was  now  announced  and  we  repaired 
to  the  dining-hall, — what  was  our  surprise  to  find 
that  a  number  of  the  matrons  and  maids  of  the 
parish  had  prepared  for  us  a  really  sumptuous 
repast !  Tempting,  indeed,  was  the  appearance 
of  the  three  long  tables,  artistically  decorated 
with  roses  and  smilax,  and  fairly  laden  with  all 
manner  of  delicious  viands — to  which,  I  think, 
we  did  ample  justice — as  schoolgirls  are  wont 
to  do. 

Dinner  over,  we  went  through  the  new  school, 
a  splendid  building,  fully  equipped  with  every 
modern  convenience.  The  class  rooms  are  so 
large  and  bright  that  the  future  pupils  are  to  be 
envied.  Certainly,  Brantford  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  possessing  such  a  school. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  where  we  were  verv  cour- 
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teously  received  and  shown  through  the  house  by 
Mr.  Hossie,  grandfather  of  two  of  the  party. 
We  were  greatly  interested  in  the  method  of 
teaching  the  blind,  and  admired  the  perfection  of 
their  work,  their  industry,  and  marvellous  suc- 
cess. Looking  at  these  afflicted  children  brought 
to  our  minds  very  forcibly  the  realization  of  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  gift  of  sight. 

Upon  our  return  from  the  Institute,  tea  was 
served,  after  which,  preparation  for  the  homt 
ward  trip  was  made.  Our  host,  Very  Reverend 
Dean  Brady,  and  several  of  the  young  ladies  w^ho 
had  assisted  in  entertaining  us  so  delightfully, 
accompanied  us  to  the  station,  where  our  car  was 
in  waiting.  Heartily  thanking  Dean  Brady,  again 
and  again,  for  this  additional  and  very  substantial 
mark  of  kindness  and  generosity,  we  started  on 
our  return  journey.  Fain  would  we  convey  to 
Father  Brady  our  grateful  appreciation  of  all 
that  he  has  done  for  us.  were  not  words  too 
trivial  to  express  what  our  hearts  would  say,  for 
although  the  pupils  of  Mt.  St.  Mary  have  ever 
been  honored  with  the  most  lavish  hospitality  by 
him.  never  has  this  last  gracious  act  been  sur- 
passed. Assuredly,  the  Class  of  191 1  is  for- 
tunate in  the  possession  of  a  memory  which  will 
long  remain,  and  stand  out  prominently  among 
the  most  pleasant  of  our  "Red-Letter"  days. 

Marcella  Kerwin. 


Jn  a  i3a00mg  COorlb. 

^^♦ff"  RECKON  we  pass  here  but  once,"  for 
ni  life  is  but  a  breath  that  passeth  away 
and  Cometh  not  again.  And  not  life 
only.  Happy  hours  and  little  joys  and  picnics 
of  a  day  take  from  our  voices  delightful  sounds 
that  die  in  the  air. 

"Garlands  wither,  festal  shows  depart. 
Like  dreams  themselves ;    and  sweetest  sound, 
Albeit  of  effect  profound. 
It  was — and  it  is  gone!" 

Like  the  castles  we  built  in  the  clouds,  like 
the  genii  we  fashioned  in  the  curling  smoke  of 
the  steam-engine,  are  they  gone — our  little  joys 
and  hopes  and  longings,  leaving  memories  of 
"old  unhappv  far-off  things  of  forgotten  peo- 
ple." 

What  then  remains  ? 


"How  many  of  ours  and  our  fathers'  years 
have  flowed  away  through  thy  to-day  and  from 
it  received  the  measure  and  the  mould  of  such 
being  as  they  had ;  and  still  others  shall  flow 
away  and  so  receive  the  mould  of  their  degree 
of  being." 

When  you  were  a  little  child  you  were  free 
from  this  sombre  thought.  Were  you  happier 
for  this,  and  would  you  be  a  little  child  again? 
It  was  well  to  be  a  little  child. 

"Do  you  mind  how  you  sat  beside  me 
So  often  at  evening  time, 
Spread  the  sheepskin  and  lullabied  me 
With  many  a  charm  and  rhyme." 

It  is  well  now  not  to  be.  There  is  a  greater  joy 
where  child-sphere  may  not  enter.  There  is 
knowledge  of  Him. 

"Who  gives  His  angels  wings  to  speed  through 
air. 
And   rolls   the   planets   through   the   blue   pro- 
found." 

— So  long  has  He  been  with  us. 

Some  things  pass  and  you  are  not  sorry. 
Some  things — and  the  heart  is  broken.  Some 
large  sweet  soul  has  gone — "and  what  shall  my 
perfume  be  for  the  grave  of  him  I  love?"  The 
earth  has  changed  and  the  soul  can  never  return 
behind  this  event  of  sorrow.  Experience 
makes  such  a  difference.  The  archportal  of  the 
unknown  world  shifts  as  the  mental  process 
moves  and  you  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  situa- 
tion in  the  old  way.  The  smallest  of  small 
things  happens  and  you  are  changed.  You  re- 
member well  the  trifling  experience  now. 

"Here  comes  woolly  head!"   said  he. 

"I'm  not  a  woolly  head.  You're  a  woolly 
head  yourself,"  said  she. 

"O  little  girl ! — to  have  drawn  yourself  up  on 
an  old  man's  plane  and  to  have  answered  back! 
How  shabbily!" 

And  you  remember  how  the  knowledge  of 
censure  entered  into  your  heart.  How  sad  you 
were — how  quiet,  and  how  fearful  had  grown, 
your  soul.  Carlyle  says  that  young  men  should 
be  put  under  barrels  because  they  talk  too 
much.  It  would  make  them  "wiser  and  quieter" 
— this  barrel-world,  he  says.  If  you  could  only 
find  one  to  hide  your  woolly  head  in,  and  to  weep 
in!  A  barrel  environment  would  have  been  a 
luxury  over  that  nadir  of  dismay!     How  strong 
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the  occasion  seemed  then ;  how  faded  out  now, 
"like  the  memory  of  a  guest  that  has  passed 
away" — or  of  a  friendship  outgrown.  This  is 
an  unhappy  experience  and  nobody  talks  aboui 
it  because  few  can  understand  that  this,  too, 
must  be  in  a  changing  world.  And  fewer 
realize  that  there  is  no  culpable  infidelity  in  the 
consequent  estrangement.  But  it  hurts  to  seem 
unfaithful,  hence  the  struggle  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances. Yet  there  is  a  strange  sadness  in 
the  knowledge  that  brings  home  to  the  heart  an 
altered  relation.  A  shrine  has  crumbled.  It  is 
not  always  good  for  the  soul  to  have  lived  to  see 
that  day.  The  worldling  takes  on  cynicism  very 
often  in  the  experience  and,  Simon-like,  de- 
nounces, in  sweeping  generalities,  a  faithless 
generation.  But  the  good  man  and  the  wise 
holds  the  lesson  to  his  heart,  remembering  that 
this,  too,  will  pass ;  accepts  the  present,  thank- 
ing God  for  the  joys  that  were.  To-day's  crii- 
cifige  should  be  less  bitter,  remembering  the 
hosannas  of  yesterday.  This  is  not  the  way, 
however,  and  "Sorrow's  Crown  of  Sorrow" 
binds  the  brow. 

Who  was  he? 

An  orator  like  Demosthenes  he  seemed  as  he 
spoke,  and  you  listened  a  few  months  ago,  so 
brilliant  and  resourceful,  so  graphic  and  clear. 
There  seemed  like  a  glory  on  the  earth,  and  you 
found  yourself  wishing — wishing,- — well,  you 
must  not  tell.  But,  for  the  most  part,  Diogenes 
is  unlovable,  and  Demosthenes  would  be  wiser, 
and  truer,  and  sweeter,  without  the  encum- 
brance of  this  man  from  the  tub.  The  circum- 
ference of  a  little  tub-world  around  the  heart 
of  Demosthenes !     The  pity  of  it ! 

And  how  comes  it? 

Alas,  the  years  smite  hard,  as  they  pass.  The 
world  and  the  knowledge  thereof  breed  sar- 
casms. But,  oh,  the  pity  of  it! — when  the  heart 
was  like  His  heart. 

If  he  would  take  it!  A  little  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  would  eliminate  the  objectionable. 

"Open,  mouth  of  my  soul,  uttering  gladness. 
Eyes  of  my  soul,  seeing  perfection, 
Natural  life  of  me,   faithfully  praising  things. 
Corroborating  forever  the  triumph  of  things." 

Oh,  then,  would  there  be  a  personality  divinely 
touched  "to  have  no  thought,  no  feeling  that 
could  overcome  His  love?" 


"To  see  everything  through  a  poetic  vision 
(the  only  genuine  idealization)  is  and  has  been 
the  gift  of  the  benefactors  of  our  race."  There 
is  a  minor  salvation  in  the  possession  of  the 
poetic  vision.  The  rough  things  of  the  world 
are  blind-spotted,  and,  therefore,  do  not  exist 
for  the  idealist.  He  passes  through  the  world 
as  the  Minnesinger  of  the  love  of  God,  and,  ar 
his  departure,  you  behold : 

"The   sweet   wise   death   of   old   men   honor- 

Margaret  Sheehan. 


JFtom  a  Conbent  Mmdoto. 

^2^  HB2  twilight  is  deepening,  the  distant  hills 
^^  have  become  a  blur — over  there  is  the 
Bavarian  Forest,  with  its  scent  of  pine,  its 
rugged  inhabitants,  the  home  of  folk-lore,  quite 
peculiar  and  distinct  from  any  other.  There  they 
tell  how  the  pines  whisper  and  how  the  forest 
throbs  with  life  when  mankind  rests.  Full  of  a 
force  and  vitality  all  its  own,  it  rises  above  the 
surrounding  plains,  dark,  sombre,  mysterious,— 
remnant  of  a  past  when  forests  reigned  supreme. 
From  my  window  I  look  out  on  the  smiling  gar- 
dens, with  their  little  groves  of  pine  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  the  main  path,  studded  on 
both  sides  with  trees,  and  breaking  into  circles, 
with  rustic  benches  and  lilac  bushes.  The  girls 
are  playing,  happily  swinging  their  mallets  as 
they  keenly  watch  the  outcome  of  their  game  of 
croquet. 

I  see  the  nuns  in  groups,  some  among  the  chil- 
dren, smiling  happily.  The  play  goes  on — care- 
free, happy  children — they  think  not  of  the  mor- 
row, life  is  just  beginning — and  those  who  guard 
them  are  ever  ready  to  shelter  and  protect.  As 
I  see  you  bringing  up  to  womanhood  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  with  that  same  care  and 
loving  solicitude,  I  wish  we  would  always  remain 
children.  life  is  all  the  harder  after  such  a  girl- 
hood— the  awakening  is  so. 

Many  years  have  gone  by  since  I,  too,  belonged 
to  those  laughing,  joyous  groups.  You  who 
preside  to-night,  as  in  the  past,  you  are  still  the 
same,  true  daughters  of  the  "Institute  of  Mary," 
there  in  your  convent,  once  a  monastery,  old  and 
full  of  history. 

The  play  has  come  to  an  end,  and,  from  the 
little  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  float  the 
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strains  of  a  May  Hymn — emblem  of  life,  joyous, 
fleeting — too  soon  over — when  so  happy  !  Would 
it  always  had  an  ending  like  that  close  of  evening 
I  have  watched  to-night.  Silence  once  more — at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  lies  the  little  village  with  a 
small  railway  station — few  are  the  trains  that 
pass  that  way — life  here  is  simple,  and  only  Sun- 
days and  feasts  stir  the  hard-working  people  from 
their  daily  routine.  Just  a  few  fitful  lights  pierce 
the  darkness.  Beyond  lies  the  Danube,  flowing 
on  through  the  cultivated  plain  into  beautiful 
Austria,  which  lies  so  close. 

In  the  gathering  gloom,  visions  of  the  past 
appear  out  of  the  dark  ages,  across  the  bridge  of 
time — the  village  is  no  more — only  undulating 
plains  and  thickly-wooded  forests — yet  the  same 
Danube — and  the  selfsame  building  where  I  sit — 
square,  strong,  overlooking  everything — alone, 
lifting  itself  boldly  against  the  sky  and  green 
woods  which  fringe  the  elevation  on  which  it 
stands.  There  are  the  monks — they  stroll  in 
couples  through  the  gardens,  luxuriant  wath 
flowers  and  well-cared-for  trees — peace,  learn- 
ing, religion  within  those  walls — beyond — war. 
riot.  Nature  untamed — primitive,  storm-tossed 
regions— the  Cross  scarcely  planted  amid  smould- 
ering ruins  of  pagan  idols,  shrines  and  sacrifices 
— a  people  still  imbued  with  superstition  and 
ancient  tradition — loath  to  leave  the  old,  yet  lean- 
ing towards  the  new. 

Here  is  a  sanctuary  to  those  who,  weary  and 
forlorn,  seek  its  portals. 

Night  is  falling  fast,  the  w^anderer,  sad  at 
heart,  weary  and  foot-sore,  steadies  his  steed,  as 
from  the  distance  he  sees  those  towers — so  w^el- 
come — home  at  last !  Along  the  forest  path  the 
gloom  deepens — even  the  leaves  have  forgotten 
to  whisper — steady,  clear,  sounds  the  hoof-fall 
in  the  dreary  silence.  The  rider  sinks  his  head, 
tired  and  weary — in  the  distance  a  glimmer — it  is 
the  sanctuary  lamp  of  St.  Benedict's  x\bbey.  Its 
warm,  steady  glow  penetrates  the  heavy,  moist 
foliage.  He  rings  the  bell.  "Hurry,  Brother,  I 
am  ill-spent  and  followed — give  me  shelter,  in 
God's  name!"  The  pealing  of  the  bell  echoes 
through  the  vaulted  stone  corridors — the  door  is 
thrown  open.  "Peace  to  you,  stranger ;  God  is 
merciful.     Have  no  fear." 

Prior,  monks  and  brothers  around  the 
stranger's  pallet  stand.  The  youthful  face  is 
death-like — the  haughty  eyes    which,    now    and 


then,  glance  round  the  lowly  cell,  have  already 
the  shadow  of  darkness  in  them.  His  body  is 
stiffening  in  his  armour — his  mind  wanders — 
fever-dreams — "Why  should  the  heathen  always 
win? — why  rob  us  of  our  all? — burn  and  pillage 
— See  how  the  turrets  burn — red  flames  dart 
against  the  sky — fair  land  of  my  fathers  all  laid 
waste — our  altars  desecrated — our  women  and 
children  slaves — a  wanderer  in  unknown  lands — 
revenge !" 

And  the  Abbot,  sore  in  wonder,  kneels  beside 
the  dying  man.  "Prince  of  Rebenhof,  I  know 
you  well.  God  give  you  peace.  'Forgive  us  our 
trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us.'  He  who  is  all-powerful  will  revenge. 
'Revenge  is  mine,'  said  the  Lord.  Let  us  pray." 
And  the  monks  kneel  down  to  beg  mercy  for  him 
who  is  passing  away.  Silence — the  breathing  be- 
comes heavier — the  Angel  of  Death  is  passing 
through  the  cell — a  tolling  bell.     Peace,  at  last. 


Many  years  have  passed.  Hark,  the  tramping 
of  horses'  feet — it  is  the  rush  of  the  barbarian 
hordes.  Onward  they  come — breathless,  panting 
with  carnage  and  destruction — Attila  and  his 
Huns — by  the  Danube  which  they  have  followed, 
and  on  whose  banks  they  shed  the  blood  of  thou- 
sands, burned  cities,  and  lonely  monasteries — 
seats  of  learning,  with  their  priceless  libraries — 
slaughtered  unarmed  monks  and  helpless  nuns — 
leaving  horror  and  death  as  witness  to  their 
passage. 

Slowly,  sweetly,  chime  the  monastery  bells  for 
even-song:  they  ring  clear  through  the  woods 
down  to  the  rude  camp  at  the  river.  In  the 
church  the  tapers  flicker  as  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  steal  through  the  open  windows,  across  the 
dark  nave  and  oaken  stalls — the  monks  with  bent 
heads  chaijt  their  prayer — rich  and  full,  their 
song  fills  the  lofty  edifice — the  organ  peals  forth 
— Benediction  has  begun. 

Up  the  hillside  they  come  through  the  smiling 
gardens — written  in  their  faces — hate — one  more 
w^ork  of  destruction  to  add  to  their  already  heavy 
list.  In  the  church — peace — the  altar  is  aglow, 
flowers  in  profusion — the  scent  of  lilac  mingling 
with  the  incense  in  the  heavy  summer  air — it  is 
May.  A  gray-haired  man — a  saint — at  the  altar. 
"Tantum  Ergo" — how  their  voices  blend! 

There  at  the  door  of  the  church   stand  the 
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Huns.  Such  a  scene  of  peace! — for  a  second 
their  leader  hahs — is  it  remorse  or  pity?  He 
gives  the  command — up  the  sacred  nave  they 
rush  pitilessly  and,  without  mercy,  they  slay  those 
praying  men.  One  voice  from  the  organ-loft 
sings  out  the  "Amen,"  and  the  Abbot  turns  with 
the  monstrance  to  give  the  blessing.  Yes,  he  has 
seen  and  heard  it  all — how  those  he  loved  have 
gained  their  crown  of  martyrdom — he  has  no  fear 
— he  is  with  his  God — and  he  turns  to  bless  them 
who  know  Him  not.  "Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do."  The  ribald  crew 
stand  speechless,  motionless,  before  such  courage. 
For  one,  such  courage  did  not  make  an  appeal. 
On  he  presses  up  the  altar-steps  alone,  stabs  that 
saint,  before  whom  his  companions  quailed, 
wrenches  the  monstrance  from  his  hands,  and 
throws  it  on  the  ground. 

Sacrilege! — and  one  of  those  silent  warriors 
— his  hands  still  soiled  with  gore — follows  the 
ruthless  one  and  spills  the  blood  of  him  who 
dared  what  others  did  not. 

Softly  the  organ  plays — "Ave  Maria  gratia 
plena,"  sings  a  clear-toned  voice — and  it  sobs 
through  that  place  of  desolation  and  death. 
There  they  stand — those  Huns,  the  terror  of 
civilization,  in  the  midst  of  the  human  carnage — 
silent — stricken  with  something  like  fear — as  they 
listen  to  that  singing,  which  goes  on,  heedless  of 
fear  and  death.  Slowly  they  retrace  their  steps 
through  the  now  silent  church  into  the  garden 
and  down  the  hillside  to  their  camp — they  mount 
their  horses  and  ride  from  that  region — never  to 
return. 

It  is  night.  Two  reverently  pass  among  their 
murdered  brethren  and  remove  them,  one  by  one, 
to  the  chapter-house.  The  wind  is  stirring  in  the 
fir-trees  and  the  stars  gleam  fitfully  through  a 
sky,  across  which  clouds  are  hurrying  wildly  in 
the  distance — the  thunder  of  racing  horses,  gal- 
loping madly — fainter  and  fainter  it  grows  till 
the  sound  dies  away  in  space. 

And  this  is  the  dream,  I  dream  awake — contact 
with  old  associations  has  brought  it  to  be.  Now 
within  those  hallowed  walls,  God  has  come  once 
more  unto  His  own  and  peace  is  again  restored. 
I,  a  wanderer,  have  found  my  way  back — how 
often  have  I  seen  this  place  in  dreams ! 

In  the  night  I  saw  it  under  the  stars,  when  on 
the  ocean,  storm-tossed,  and  wondering  if  ever 
land  would  appear. 


Alone  in  the  autumn  woods  of  Canada  when, 
through  the  shivering  red-gold  maple  trees,  I 
see  the  angry,  yellow  streaks  of  the  sunset  and 
the  dead  leaves  fall,  beneath  a  sky  that  threatens 
storm. 

In  some  valley  of  the  south^ — in  midsummer, 
the  bright-eyed  lizard  darts  timorously,  and  the 
singing  of  the  grasshopper  never  ceases — and  the 
cricket  chirps  all  day  long.  The  air  is  heavy  with 
insect  life  and  the  breath  of  flowers.  Guitars 
throb  with  the  swinging  rhythm  of  Spanish  songs 
— and  across  space,  in  a  flash,  I  see  the  wooded 
hills,  with  their  dark  green  pines — the  Danube — 
and,  on  a  knoll,  towering  above  the  plain — an  old 
square  building  and  a  church  steeple.  Such 
things  are  in  our  dreams !  Pauline 

LoRETo  Convent,  Toronto. 
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SL  JFarmpatti  Romance. 

HANTICLEER"— such  is  the  name  of 
a  comedy  which  awakened  the  literary 
and  artistic  world,  only  a  few  years 
back. 

Edmond  Rostand,  the  author  of  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,"  made  an  entirely  new  departure  in 
this  play.  As  a  writer  of  comedy — romantic — 
he  made  his  men  greater  and  more  heroic  than 
they  are,  while,  at  the  same  time,  metamorphos- 
ing them  into  cocks  and  hens — fowl,  which,  by 
the  way,  have  no  poetic  significance — he  was 
degrading  them  in  the  scale  of  existence.  The 
poet  chose  fowl  for  his  Dramatis  Personae  be- 
cause he  wished  to  write  a  modern  play,  in  verse, 
and  because  verse  is  strangely  out  of  harmony 
with  modern  dress  and  modern  humanity. 

The  scene  of  "Chanticleer"  is  laid  in  fairy- 
land, and  fairy-land  still  lies  very  close  to  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  Seeing  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  poultry-yard  talk,  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  talk  in  verse,  and  we  do  not 
notice  the  incongruity  when  the  Blackbird,  who 
is  always  mocking,  makes  punning  allusions  to 
topical  events,  or  when  Chanticleer,  in  the  forest, 
anxious  to  learn  how  the  poultry-yard  at  home  is 
doing  without  him,  uses  a  flower  bell  as  a  tele- 
phone. As  soon  as  Chanticleer  appears,  de- 
claiming the  "Hymn  to  the  Sun,"  the  richness  of 
the  poet's  verse  lifts  the  poultry-yard  from  the 
plane  of  the  ridiculous;   the  Blackbird  may  pun 
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and  quibble,  but  the  love  story  of  the  Cock  and 
the  Golden  Pheasant  has  become  sublime. 

By  a  stroke  of  genius  M.  Rostand  opens  the 
play  with  a  prologue,  which  introduces  the  audi- 
ence to  the  Dramatis  Personae  before  it  sees 
them.  This  prologue  is  recited  by  a  character 
in  evening  dress.  He  declaims  the  poet's  bril- 
liant verse,  describing  Sunday  morning  in  the 
peaceful  farmyard.  As  their  names  are  men- 
tioned, each  fowl  signifies  its  presence  by  a  cry, 
so  that  the  spectator's  ears  are  prepared  before 
his  eyes,  and  when  the  curtain  rises,  one  accepts 
this  bucolic  fairy-land  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  scene  of  the  first  act  is  a  poultry-yard, 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  with  an  undulating 
corn-field  and  a  wagon  in  the  background,  while, 
in  the  foreground,  stand  an  old  sabot,  the  Black- 
bird's cage,  and  the  various  implements  which 
contribute  to  the  completion  of  an  ideal  farm- 
yard. Everything  is  in  proportion  with  the  hens 
and  chickens.  As  the  hens,  chickens  and  an  im- 
portant Turkey  are  holding  conversation.  Chan- 
ticleer enters  upon  the  scene,  arrayed  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  his  green  and  gold — "Tout  le 
vert  d'avril  et  I'or  d'octobre."  He  pays  little 
attention  to  the  hens  and  chickens  around  him, 
for  he  is  meditating  his  great  secret,  that  he  him- 
self is  the  Creator,  and  that  at  his  voice  the  morn- 
ing and  the  beauties  of  day  break  into  existence. 
A  gunshot  puts  an  end  to  his  contemplation, 
and  a  golden  Hen  Pheasant  flies  down  into  the 
yard,  seeking  refuge.  The  dog,  Patou,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  describes  himself — not  unjustly 
— as  "un  horrible  melange,"  which  assertion 
draws  from  Chanticleer  the  polite  remark,  that 
he  must  have  inherited  numerous  good  quali- 
ties, offers  his  kennel  as  a  refuge  to  the  stranger 
— for  despite  his  growls  he  is  good-hearted,  but 
continually  at  war  with  the  scoffing  Blackbird, 
who  has  picked  up  the  latest  slang  from  a  Paris 
Sparrow,  and  has  no  respect  for  any  of  the 
fowls,  not  even  Chanticleer  himself.  The  Cock 
sums  him  up  with  these  words :  "11  s'occupe  de 
ne  pas  avoir  I'air  d'etre  dupe."  Chanticleer 
notices  a  snail  adorning  a  stick  with  its  silver 
slime,  and  the  Blackbird,  always  ready  "pour 
faire  un  mot,"  caps  the  cock's  poetic  admiration 
with  the  words :  "Je  le  gobe,"  and  suits  his  action 
to  the  words.  When  danger  is  past,  the  Pheasant 
leaves  her  hiding-place,  Chanticleer  does  the 
honors  of  the  poultry-yard,  for  her  bright  plum- 


age has  won  his  heart.  Before  sunset,  the 
Guinea-Fowl,  who  is  the  representative  of  medi- 
ocrity, is  brought  up  by  the  malicious  Blackbird, 
to  see  the  Golden  Pheasant,  as  he  is  sure  that 
she  will  die  of  jealousy.  She  is,  however,  ap- 
peased when  the  Pheasant  promises  to  attend 
her  "At  Home,"  next  day.  Meanwhile  night 
has  fallen  and  Chanticleer  sees  his  family  to  bed, 
promising  to  meet  the  Pheasant  in  the  forest,  at 
daybreak.  The  evil  night-birds  gather  together 
in  conclave  round  the  yard. 

The  second  Act  opens  in  the  forest.  The 
night-birds,  visible  only  by  their  shadowy  wings 
and  shining  eyes,  are  plotting  the  death  of  Chan- 
ticleer, whom  they  want  to  get  rid  of ;  he  is 
their  enemy,  for  his  voice  is  the  herald  of  the 
dawn.  In  an  invocation  to  Night,  they  celebrate 
the  terror  that  walks  in  darkness  and  death,  that 
comes,  silent  and  unseen.  The  Blackbird  scoffs 
at  their  threats,  and  treats  their  determination  to 
kill  Chanticleer  with  scant  respect.  They  decide, 
however,  that  a  fighting  cock  shall  be  ready  to 
kill  Chanticleer  at  the  "Guinea-fowl's  "At 
Home."  Far  away  sounds  the  "cocorico"  of 
Chanticleer,  dawn  is  approaching,  the  night- 
birds  vanish.  Then  there  follows  a  love  scene 
between  Chanticleer  and  the  Pheasant,  who, 
womanlike,  wants  him  to  tell  her  his  secret  and 
thus  make  her  happy.  At  last,  in  a  splendid 
tirade,  ending  with  the  words,  "C'est  moi  le  coq 
qui  fais  le  soleil,"  he  tells  her  his  secret,  and 
then,  to  show  her  his  power,  flapping  his  wings, 
he  calls  up  the  sun  from  beyond  the  grey  mists 
of  night,  as  dawn  breaks.  A  magnificent  view 
over  the  Pyrenees  unfolds,  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  stream  down  the  hills  through  the  dark 
pines,  and  the  life  of  the  forest  throbs  with  new 
zest — it  is  day  once  more.  The  Pheasant,  at 
first  sceptical,  begins  to  believe  him — "II  est 
tellement  beau  qu'il  semble  avoir  raison" — and 
she  is  quite  convinced  by  the  time  the  sun  has 
risen  and  the  cock  remains  voiceless  from  his 
exertion.  For  Chanticleer  it  is  the  moment  of 
doubt.  Has  he  really  performed  the  great 
miracle?  Will  his  voice  come  back  to  him  once 
more?  "Suis-je  sur  de  trouver  mes  chansons 
dans  mon  coeur?" 

The  Background  of  the  third  Act  is  a  cottage 
garden,  where  the  Guinea-fowl  holds  her  "At 
Home."  The  "At  Home"  is  chiefly  spectacular. 
The  long  defile  of  cocks,  in  wonderful  variety 
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of  plumage,  is  followed  by  a  fight  between  Chan- 
ticleer and  the  fighting  cock,  in  which  the  former 
is  almost  overpowered,  but,  at  the  last  moment, 
the  fighting  cock  wounds  himself  with  his  own 
spur  and  Chanticleer  is  declared  the  victor. 

The  scenery  of  the  fourth  Act  is  surprisingly 
beautiful.  It  is  the  forest  once  more,  nightin- 
gales and  warblers  vie  with  each  other,  and  the 
air  is  full  of  the  murmuring  of  endless  living 
things.  Chanticleer  is  quarrelling  with  the 
Pheasant,  who  has  begun  to  be  jealous  of  his 
work,  and  declares  he  shall  not  crow  more  than 
once  each  day — just  enough  to  bring  up  the  sun. 
He  begins  to  realize  that  his  place  is  not  in  the 
forest  and  that  he  must  return  home — when — 
suddenly  the  sun  rises — and — he  has  forgotten 
to  crow !  After  the  first  realization  that  the 
great  work,  which  he  believed  was  his,  is  only  a 
delusion.  Chanticleer  determines  that  he  will 
none  the  less  perform  his  task  and  be  the  herald, 
though  not  the  "creator,"  of  the  day.  So  he 
leaves  the  Pheasant  and  returns  home,  she,  in 
her  love  for  him,  flies  deliberately  into  a  snare, 
in  the  hope  that  the  farmer,  who  has  set  it,  may 
keep  her  alive  in  the  yard  where  Chanticleer 
reigns  supreme. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  play,  the  audacity  of  wit  and  the 
poetic  imagination,  which  prevent  it  from  falling 
into  the  numerous  pitfalls,  which  necessarily 
beset  it. 

Rostand  has  been  successful.  He  has  pro- 
vided all  the  romantic  idealism  of  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac"  in  the  conception  of  Chanticleer,  and 
yet  he  has,  in  a  sense,  brought  the  characters 
nearer  to  the  audience  by  disguising  them  as 
fowls.  The  follies  and  vices  of  those  lowlier 
than  ourselves,  always  seem  more  apparent,  and 
because  of  being  so,  come  home  to  us,  all  the 
sooner.  M.  Rostand,  evidently,  is  well  aware 
of  that  trait  in  the  human  character.  He  has 
taken  from  his  Dramatis  Personae  the  glamour 
of  false  romance,  and  he  does  not  demand  of  his 
audience  that  fictitious  attitude,  which  admits  in 
a  mysterious  past,  much  that  it  refuses  to  admit 
in  the  present.  "Chanticleer"  is  a  heroic  comedy, 
with  a  very  definite,  serious  thesis ;  the  satire  and 
wit,  which  flash  out  so  brilliantly,  are  only  the 
incidental  adornment  of  the  theme. 

LoRETTO  Sinclair. 

LoRETo  Convent,  Toronto. 


&t.  Cat|)atme*0  Eitetatp  Circle  il5ate0. 

®N  Monday  mornings,  for  the  past  few 
months,  the  second  parlor  has  presented 
an  animated  scene.  There  the  members 
of  the  S.  C.  L.  have  met  to  discuss  subjects  of 
general  and  current  interest,  to  study  the  beauty 
of  a  poem,  or  a  prose  masterpiece,  the  historical 
influence  of  a  writer,  &c. ;  thus  mutually  benefit- 
ing themselves,  while  broadening  the  mental 
horizon. 

The  essays  presented  on  these  occasions  have 
been  thoughtful,  well  constructed,  and  read  in  a 
manner  to  do  credit  to  their  composition.  The 
pleasant  art  of  learning  how  to  use  a  library  or 
an  encyclopedia — these  sources  of  information 
on  any  particular  topic — has  also  been  mastered 
—  and  who  can  deny  that  the  preparation  of  a 
paper  which  involves  the  looking  up  of  ref- 
erences, does  not  largely  benefit  the  one  who 
prepares  it  and  the  audience  that  listens? 

The  apostle  of  culture,  whose  motto — "With- 
out haste,  without  rest" — the  Circle  has  chosen, 
early  recognized  that  the  flower  of  culture  is  to 
be  obtained  only  with  much  patience  and 
thought. 

^  :):  :)c  :{c  :|c 

When  the  spring-time  came  and  Mt.  St.  Mary 
had  donned  her  robe  of  verdant  beauty,  and  the 
feathered  warblers  sang  out  a  joyous  welcome 
to  nature,  Helen  Smith  and  Edna  Witherup 
were  elected  to  membership,  after  a  searching 
inquiry  into  their  claims  to  this  great  honor. 

The  reception  of  newly-elected  members  into 
St.  Catharine's  Literary  Circle  is  always  a  mem- 
orable event — that  of  these  young  ladies  was  far 
from  being  an  exception. 

Mary  Gordon's  address  was  delightfully  hu- 
morous— I  really  think  she  is  destined  to  make 
a  distinct  place  for  herself  among  those  who 
contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the  world,  in 
general.    In  part,  she  said : 

"Dame  Fortune  has,  i«deed,  smiled  upon  you, 
this  auspicious  day,  by  favoring  your  reception 
into  this  charmed  Circle — an  extraordinarily 
able  representative  of  the  Better  Sex,  character- 
ized and  adorned  by  femininity,  and  radiating 
a  wide  and  uplifting  influence. 

We  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  Tetrazzini 
and  a  Rachel — free,  we  trust,  from  the  petty 
foibles  of  womankind — destined  not  only  to  sus- 
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tain  the  glory  of  this  organization  but  to  add 
new  lustre  to  its  name.  Welcome,  then,  golden- 
throated  songster!  Welcome,  gifted  trage- 
dienne !" 

There  was  a  little  gasp  of  interest  as  Helen 
rose  to  reply.  She  had  borne  the  flattering  com- 
ments with  a  grace  born  of  the  consciousness  of 
their  humor,  and  one  could  see  the  merry  heart 
and  optimistic  view  of  life  beneath  that  smile, 
while  every  tone  in  her  voice  was  full  of  de- 
lightful dreams  of  a  rosy  future. 

"I  find  it  difficult  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  great  honor  that  has  been  conferred  on 
me,"  she  said,  "in  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
S.  C.  L.  It  not  only  affords  the  pleasure  of  com- 
panionship with  this  coterie  of  .congenial  spirits, 
communing  with  the  Muses,  but  assists  in  the 
acquirement  of  a  taste  for  the  best  in  literature. 
Very  gladly  I  thank  those  who  have  opened  for 
me  a  passage  to  this  intellectual  Circle  and  en- 
couraged me  to  enter." 

Edna,  looking  as  fresh  as  a  morning  glory, 
responded  with  all  the  spontaneous  enthusiasm 
of  girlhood  to  the  welcoming  words  addressed  to 
her,  expressing  her  unfeigned  joy  at  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  cherished  day-dream — the  triumph  of 
H  hope ! 

That  Edna  is  an  adept  at  facing  an  audience, 
no  one  would  have  denied  who  had  heard  her 
beautiful  flow  of  language — every  word  of 
which  is  engraven  indelibly  on  our  memories — 
who  had  witnessed  that  innate  self-confidence — 
that  enviable  placidity,  on  this  day  of  dear  re- 
membrance. 


A  call  to  laughter,  of  the  most  hilarious  kind, 
best  describes  the  hour  of  merriment  afforded  us 
by  the  performance  of  "An  Easter  Eggstrava- 
ganza"  by  the  members  of  the  S.  C.  L. 

The  scene  of  the  comedy  is  laid  in  a  fashion- 
able boarding-school,  where  a  Club  is  engaged  in 
a  heated  discussion  on  Aeronautics — which  has 
become  epidemic.  An  extremely  clever  young 
woman,  to  whose  opinion  every  one  defers,  but 
who.  unfortunately,  has  grown  definitely  trucu- 
lent from  engaging  too  violently  in  public  affairs, 
is  in  the  lead.  In  this  age  of  airships,  wireless 
telephony  and  telegraphy,  she  will  not  tolerate  a 
suggestion  of  retrogression ;  on  the  contrary, 
her  idea  is — "Courage  and  forward!"' 


Her  opponent,  who  has  learned  the  art  of 
being  pleasantly  non-committal,  has  the  rare  and 
happy  faculty  of  combining  in  herself  the  two 
apparently  opposite  qualities  of  imagination  and 
good  sense — one  could  never  think  of  her  being 
carried  away  on  the  wave  of  a  fad. 

The  clever  introduction  of  a  humorous  note 
by  one  who,  while  never  forgetting  to  display 
the  uncertain,  coy,  and  hard-to-please  side  of 
her  character,  is  always  ready  to  act  as  minister- 
ing angel— at  the  right  time — results  in  a  deci- 
sion to  enter  upon  a  word  contest,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  which  one  could  recall  the  greatest 
number  of  words — from  a  given  definition — be- 
ginning with  a  certain  prefix. 

Some  of  the  attempts  elicit  peals  of  laughter, 
beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  produce. 

Mary,  as  leading  lady,  scored  a  triumph ; 
Josephine  had  her  share  of  honors;  and  all  the 
performers  received  deserved  congratulations 
and,  let  me  whisper — a  box  of  delicious  bonbons 
— on  the  success  of  their  efforts. 

***** 

What  shall  I  say  of  our  charming  "Hour  with 
the  Poet  of  the  Habitant"?  Never  was  time 
more  delightfully — and  profitably — spent.  I 
was  privileged  to  introduce  the  gifted  singer, 
who  has  so  worthily  earned  a  permanent  place 
in  the  literature  of  Canada,  in  the  domain  of 
humorous  and  dialect  poetry,  and  who  has  writ- 
ten himself  immortally  into  his  French-Canadian 
poems.  I  told  of  the  time  ''When  Albani  sang," 
and  the  warm  glow  of  patriotic  emotion  in  the 
lines — 

"Dere's  rose-bush  outside  on  our  garden,  ev'ry 

spring  it  has  got  new  nes', 
But  only  wan  bluebird  is  buil'  dere,  I  know  her 

from  all  de  res'. 
An'  no  matter  de  far  .she  be  flyin",  away  on  de 

winter  tam. 
Back  to  her  own  leetle  rose-bush,  she's  comin' 

dere  jus'  de  sam'. 

We're  not  de  beeg  place  on  our  Canton,  mebbe 

cole  on  de  winter,  too. 
But  de  heart's  'Canayen'  on  our  body,  an'  dat's 

warm  enough  for  true ! 
An'  wen  Madam  All-ba-nee  was  got  lonesome 

for  travel  all  round  de  worl' 
I   hope   she'll  come  back,  lak   de  bluebird,   an' 

again  be  de  Chambly  girl !" 
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made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  audience,  and 
aroused  intense  enthusiasm. 

Then,  each  admirer  of  the  genius  of  the  poet 
who  'iaughed  with  his  characters,  mourned  with 
them,  but,  above  all,  loved  them,  and  took  a 
virile  joy  in  their  lives  and  in  making  them  his 
companions,"  paid  her  tribute,  dwelling  on  the 
various  elements  of  Dr.  Drummond's  personal- 
ity, illustrating,  in  turn,  his  deep  sympathies,  his 
gentleness,  his  strongly  religious  nature,  his  ex- 
traordinary gift  of  humor — all  of  which  were 
shown  forth  in  his  daily  life. 

With  a  fine  appreciation  of  folk  humor,  inter- 
pretative readings  of  Dr.  Drummond's  poems 
were  given,  enhanced  by  a  close  approach  to  the 
genuine  patois,  a  difficult  form  of  dialect  to 
imitate.  At  the  close,  Marcella  Kerwin  recited 
Dr.  Drummond's  last  poem — "We're  Irish  yet" 
— which  the  poet  had  read  on  the  occasion  of 
his  last  appearance  in  Montreal,  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Society  of  that  city: 

"His  eye  may  never  see  the  blue 

Of  Ireland's  April  sky, 
His  ear  may  never  listen  to 

The  song  of  lark  on  high, 
But  deep  within  his  Irish  heart 

Are  cloisters,  dark  and  dim. 
No  human  hand  can  wrench  apart. 

And  the  lark  still  sings  for  him. 

We've  bowed  beneath  the  chastening  rod. 

We've  had  our  griefs  and  pains, 
But  with  them  all,  we  still  thank  God, 

The  blood  is  in  our  veins ! 
The  ancient  blood  that  knows  no  fear, 

The  stamp  is  on  us  set. 
And  so,  however  foes  may  jeer. 

We're  Irish  yet!     We're  Irish  yet!" 


Features  of  engrossing  interest  marked  the 
programme  at  the  last  meeting,  for  the  year,  of 
the  S.  C.  L. 

The  "Future  of  th^  Pretty  Maids"  was  an- 
nounced by  Marcella,  whose  comical  predictions 
of  what  was  in  store  for  each  one,  accompanied 
by  humorous  remarks,  caused  endless  merri- 
ment. How  we  rejoiced  at  Edna's  elevation — 
scaling  the  peaks  of  Helicon,  of  Parnassus,  of 
Olympus  itself! — at    the    stupendous  and  over- 


powering happiness  of  Josephine — the  June 
bride,  who  has  bunched  her  maidenly  "pigtail" 
into  a  labyrinthine  mound  upon  her  head,  and, 
walking  up  the  aisle,  smiles  upon  the  assembled 
multitude ! 

Helen  still  charms  the  world  with  the  witchery 
of  song — but  is  about  to  abandon  the  state  of 
single  blessedness.  For  her  the  "supreme  mo- 
nient"  has  arrived.  Of  course,  we  all  antici- 
pated that  such  would,  eventually,  be  the  fate 
of  our  fair  Helen,  that  she,  poor  deluded  mortal, 
would,  some  day,  fall  from  grace ! — so  we  were 
not  greatly  surprised. 

What  of  Mary?  The  lime-light  and  the  dizzy 
heights  of  fame  know  her  not.  Neither  has  she 
dropped  into  that  storied  evil  which  is  ever 
ready  for  idle  hands,  but  is  carrying  out  beauti- 
fully, to  the  last  detail,  the  idea  of  "The  Nice 
Little  Cariadienne"  in  her  favorite  poem. 

Marcella  still  rejoices  in  the  title  of  "Miss" — 
and  expects  to  remain  in  enviable  possession  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter — acting  the  part  of  ven- 
erable aunt  to  numerous  nephews  and  nieces. 
What  a  curious  and  perplexing  problem  this 
modern  life  of  ours  presents! 

Who  is  that  sweet-faced  nun?  Is  it —  No. 
It  cannot  possibly  be! — and  yet —  It  is  a  shock 
but,  nevertheless,  quite  true.  Before  us — seren- 
ity personified — stands  no  other  than  the  Mar- 
guerite of  yore.  She  has  evidently  repented  of 
— oh,  well — never  mind — we  must  be  discreet  in 
our  reminiscences — and  is  now  engaged  in  teach- 
ing the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  along  musical 
lines.  This  revelation  only  goes  to  prove  that  it 
is  always  the  unexpected  that  happens.  Sud- 
denly the  bell  peals  forth  and  Marguerite — oh, 
a  thousand  pardons! — "Sister,"  I  should  have 
said — departs  to  answer  the  summons.  In  a 
few  moments  she  returns,  followed  by  a  tall 
dark-haired  lady.  They  advance  toward  us,  and 
then — oh,  the  meeting! — for  in  the  new  arrival 
we  recognize  our  erstwhile  secretary,  arrayed  in 
the  very  latest  and  displaying  on  the  third  finger 
of  her  left  hand  a  superb  diamond.  We  may 
draw  our  own  conclusions — and  we  do.  . 

But  the  shadow  of  parting  had  fallen  on  this 
hour,  associated  with  the  sweetest  and  tenderest 
recollections  of  our  student  life,  and  when 
Josephine  tearfully  voiced  her  farewell,  and  I 
delivered  the  valedictory,  there  were  sad  hearts 
and  moist  eyes  and  thoughts  busy  with  the  past. 
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The  Honorary  President — the  dear  organizer 
of  our  Circle — then  addressed  us,  taking  for  her 
subject — the  importance  of  lofty  ideals,  and  the 
influence  they  exercise  upon  our  lives  and  moral 
characters. 

She  appealed  to  us  to  be  practical — to  show 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  our  actions 
that  our  ideals  are  true — to  beware  of  restless 
longings  for  something  which,  probably,  we 
imagine  is  a  lofty  ideal,  but,  in  reality,  the  out- 
come of  a  discontented  mind — in  a  word,  not  to 
look  so  high  for  ideals  as  to  be  unable  to  stoop 
to  earth,  but  rather  to  stoop  because  of  the  high 
ideals  we  have  set  up. 

Marg.aret  Gordon. 


Eoreto  Conbent,  il5iaQ;ara  jFaIl0,  Celebtatf0 
it0  (Bolden  Jubilee. 

'^T'HE  Triduum  which  drew  together  so  many 
^^  of  the  former  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
continent,  was  hardly  long  enough  to  do 
justice  to  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  and  good-fel- 
lowship which  filled  all  hearts  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  great  Insti- 
tution. 

Time,  place  and  weather  all  contributed  to 
make  the  event  one  of  unusual  interest. 

The  majestic  building,  so  picturesque  in  itself, 
surrounded  as  it  is  at  this  time  of  year  with 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
world-famed  Cataract,  second  to  none  in  the 
vicinity,  was  rendered  gay  with  flags  and  fes- 
toons of  bunting  inside  and  out. 

A  grand  high  Mass  on  Tuesday,  the  20th., 
opened  the  jubilee  exercises.  It  was  celebrated 
by  Reverend  Father  Broccard,  O.  C.  C,  assisted 
by  Brother  Delehanty  and  Brother  Leo,  the 
pupils  singing  in  congregation  Menzel's  Mass  in 
honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  with  the  finish 
and  eflfect  of  trained  artists. 

This  was  followed  some  hours  later  by  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  present  pupils,  a  brilliant 
exhibition  of  musical  and  elocutionary  training. 
The  simple  ease  and  grace  displayed  in  the  de- 
portment of  the  young  ladies  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  high  order  of  culture  required  and  acquired 
here.  One  of  the  features  of  the  program  was 
an  historical  play  dealing  in  a  symbolical  way 
with  the  various  stages  through  which  the  foun- 


dation has  passed,  its  aims  and  influence  for 
good  during  the  long  period  of  its  history. 

This  composition  was  the  original  w-ork  of  a 
member  of  the  Community  to  whom  much  prfiise 
is  due. 

Reverend  J.  B.  Tracy,  D.  D.,  then  addressed 
the  pupils  and  audience.  His  words  were  well 
chosen  and  forcibly  delivered.  He  reverted  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Institute  in  America,  its 
struggles  and  hardships,  recalling  the  deeply 
religious  sentiment  w^hich  inspired  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  friends,  Archbishop  Lynch,  to 
choose  this  magnificent  site  for  the  greatest  of 
all  works,  the  high  mental,  moral  and  physical 
training  of  young  girls.  With  words  of  sincere 
approval  upon  the  good  already  achieved,  and 
of  earnest  appeal  for  a  continuance  and  increase 
of  the  same,  he  ended  a  very  brilliant  discourse, 
and  received  a  prompt  and  hearty  applause. 

A  pretty  little  ceremony  followed,  when  the 
graduates,  nine  in  number,  repaired  to  the 
Chapel  to  lay  their  crowns  at  the  feet  of  their 
model  and  guide,  the  Most  Blessed  Mrgin  Mary. 

Benediction  followed,  and  the  vast  crowds 
streamed  down  the  long  corridors  again,  some 
making  their  way  home,  others  greeting,  some 
after  a  lapse  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  etc.,  friends 
among  sisters  and  pupils.  A  most  pleasing  feat- 
ure of  the  occasion  was  the  presence  of  several 
religious  of  the  order,  who  found  their  vocations 
in  this  favored  spot. 

'  Wednesday  was  a  day  wholly  given  over  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  Alumnae.  It  opened 
with  grand  High  Mass.  During  the  day,  a  cable- 
gram of  felicitation  was  received  from  the  Holy 
Father.  It  was  signed  by  Cardinal  Merry  Del 
Val,  whose  visit  to  Loreto  Niagara  some  years 
ago  forms  one  of  its  most  pleasant  memories. 

\'ery  kind  messages,  many  accompanied  by 
valuable  oflferings,  were  received  during  the 
period  of  the  jubilee,  for  which  the  Community 
and  Alumnae  beg  to  return  sincere  thanks,  as 
also  to  express  regrets  for  the  absence  of  those 
who  were  prevented  by  serious  causes  from 
being  present. 

Reverend  Stephen  McDonald,  O.  C.  C,  de- 
livered a  very  eloquent  address  to  the  Alumnae 
in  the  afternoon.  He  dwelt  upon  the  several 
duties  of  their  state  in  life,  the  influence  which 
they  should  endeavor  to  wield  in  the  social  world, 
drawing    from    natural    science    many    apt    and 
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beautiful  illustrations  in  support  of  his  theories. 
It  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest,  and  ap- 
plauded warmly. 

An  elaborate  banquet  followed,  the  tables  in 
two  long  lines  filling  the  entire  length  of  the 
reception  rooms,  after  which  the  members  of 
the  Alumnae  entertained  the  Community  with 
music  and  song  until  the  Convent  clock  pre- 
scribed a  cessation  of  festivities  for  the  day. 
'  On  Thursday  morning  the  deceased  members 
of  Alumnae  and  Community  were  fittingly  com- 
memorated in  a  solemn  Requiem  Mass.  This 
was  the  Community  Day,  and  the  Reverend  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Archdiocese,  Dr.  Kidd,  de- 
livered a  discourse  in  Chapel  to  the  members. 
He  spoke  in  his  usual  calm,  impressive  manner 
upon  the  importance  of  education,  especially  of 
catechetical  instruction,  proving  from  many  in- 
stances, mainly  drawn  from  his  own  experience 
in  the  field,  how  important  it  is  to  give  children 
not  only  a  clear  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Church's  Doctrine  and  all  things  connected  with 
her  liturgy,  but  to  cultivate,  moreover,  a  strong 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  her,  one  that  should  pre- 
pare them  for  all  the  subtle  attacks  so  persist- 
ently aimed  at  the  faith  in  the  literature  of  the 
day. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  full  report  of  the  many 
joyful  episodes  of  this  occasion,  but  it  is  the 
hope  of  all,  that  such  reunions,  in  spite  of  the 
great  distances  which  lie  between  the  members 
and  their  centre,  will,  in  future,  be  the  rule, 
rather  than  the  unique  exception  in  the  annual 
P'-^Sr^m.  Alumna. 

Graduating  honors  were  conferred  on  Miss 
Edna  Duffey,  Miss  Isabel  Elliott,  Miss  Florence 
Bowen,  Miss  Marjorie  Vrooman,  Miss  Madeline 
IVftMahon,  Miss  Helen  McCarney,  Miss  Jean 
Sears,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Rochford. 

Papal  Medal  for  Church  History,  obtained  by 
Miss  Madeline  McMahon,  equally  merited  by 
Miss  Isabel  Elliott  and  Miss  Edna  Duflfey. 

Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine,  obtained 
by  Miss  Lorraine  Kenefic.  Honorable  Mention, 
Miss  Louise  Golden  and  Miss  Loretto  Kelly. 

Bronze  Medal  for  English  Literature  present- 
ed by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada,  obtained  by  Miss  Jean  Sears  equally 
merited  by  Miss  Madeline  McMahon. 


Gold  Medal  for  Mathematics,  obtained  by 
Miss  Madeline  McMahon;  Honorable  Men- 
tion, Miss.  Edna  Duflfey,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cun- 
ningham and  Miss  Jean  Sears. 

Gold  Medal  for  English  Prose  Composition, 
presented  by  Reverend  Father  Bench,  obtained 
by  Miss  Jean  Sears ;  Honorable  Mention,  Miss 
Isabel  Elliott. 

Gold  Medal  in  Senior  University  Course  of 
Music,  obtained  by  Miss  Jean  Sears. 

Silver  Medal  in  Junior  University  Course  of 
Music,  obtained  by  Miss  Virginia  Davenport. 

Gold  Medals  for  Singing,  obtained  by  Miss 
Kathleen  O'Gorman  and  Miss  Marjorie  Vroo- 
man. 

Gold  Medal  for  Painting,  obtained  by  Miss 
Louise  Golden. 

Silver  Thimble  for  Sewing,  obtained  by  Miss 
Helena  Walsh. 

Silver  Thimble  for  Darning,  obtained  by  Miss 
Lucelle  Robider. 

Diplomas  for  Elementary  Bookkeeping  and 
Business  Practice,  conferred  on  Miss  Genevieve 
Rosa,  Miss  Marjorie  Lee,  Miss  Dorothy  Lee, 
Miss  Gertrude  MacDonald. 

Diplomas  for  Stenography  and  Typewriting 
conferred  on  Miss  Helena  Walsh  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Kelley. 


jandtca  SDcI  &arto. 

*€¥  T  is  evening..  On  the  balcony  of  the  humble 
n  Florentine  home  are  seated  Andrea  del 
Sarto  and  his  wife.  The  artist  is  weary. 
He  longs  for  rest  and  for  the  love  and  tender- 
ness which  are  denied  him  by  the  cold,  self- 
willed,  masterful  Lucrezia.  As  he  looks  forth 
toward  "sober,  pleasant  Fiesole,"  an  irresistible 
calm  settles  upon  him.  He  becomes  pensive,  and 
as  his  thoughts  review  his  life  and  work  he 
realizes  that  over  all  there  is  a  "common  gray- 
ness  silvering  everything."  His  heart  is  over- 
charged and  he  endeavors  to  lessen  the  burden 
therein  by  giving  it  words.  The  listener  grants 
him  a  forced  attention,  for  she  is  eager  to  be 
elsewhere. 

He  has  perceptibly  changed.  All  his  enthusi- 
asm has  gone  and  he  is  now  a  mere  craftsman. 
He  looks  for  the  cause  not  in  himself  but  in 
destiny.  He  knows  that  Lucrezia  is  not  inter- 
ested in  either  himself  or  his  art  except  for  the 
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money  they  bring.  .  He  feels  that  his  art  ex- 
presses what  is  in  his  heart  and  that  he  can  do 
perfectly,  in  a  very  short  time,  what  other  people 
strive  all  their  lives  to  do,  "'yet  fail  in  doing." 
That  he  has  really  done  less  than  they,  because 
they  are  filled  with  enthusia.«^^m  and  their  high 
ideals  shine  out  in  their  works,  even  if  their 
technique  is  faulty,  he  sees  plainly.  He  has  no 
ideals,  no  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  his  art,  show- 
ing in  its  perfect  technique  his  inmost  heart,  lacks 
the  inspiration  of  a  high  and  lofty  mind.  He 
longs  for  higher  ideals  because  he  realizes  that 
"a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp,  or 
what's  a  heaven  for?"  He  imagines  that  if  his 
wife's  love  had  urged  him  on  to  greater  eflforts. 
not  for  gain,  but  for  glory  and  the  love  of  God, 
he  might  have  equalled  or  even  excelled  RafTael 
or  Michael  Angelo.  Yet,  again,  that  would  be 
impossible,  for  destiny  did  not  so  decree.  He 
reasons  thus — God  does  not  give  one  man  talent 
in  its  fulness,  but  only  in  part.  Here  Andrea  is 
mistaken,  as  he  surrenders  to  circumstances  too 
readily.  He  remembers  the  good  work  he  did  in 
France  when  kingly  eyes  and  voice  prompted 
him  to  greater  efforts,  and  moreover  that,  too, 
which  brought  him  home.  He  has  not  the 
strength  of  character  to  give  up  Lucrezia  to  his 
art,  but  would  rather  sacrifice  the  latter  on 
Lucrezia's  altar.  He  remembers  how  he 
wronged  Francis  and  with  the  monarch's  gold 
built  this  very  house  in  which  they  have  not 
been  happy. 

All  the  while  that  he  is  speaking,  Lucrezia 
shows  her  desire  to  be  off,  for  she  must  meet  a 
certain  "cousin."  He  entreats  her  to  stay  by 
telling  her  how  much  better  he  will  work  and 
how  much  more  money  he  will  obtain.  He  tells 
her  how  he  wishes  to  paint  a  Madonna,  not  with 
her  as  his  model,  this  time,  and  so  satisfy  his 
longing  for  something  more  than  mere  crafts- 
manship. The  former  acquiescent  mood,  ban- 
ished for  a  brief  space,  returns,  and  again  he 
attributes  all  his  shortcomings  to  destiny.  He 
tries  to  prove  to  himself  that  other  people  who 
have  excelled  him  in  some  respects  have  not 
equalled  him  in  others.  He  says  that  there  is 
always  a  balance.  No  man  is  perfect.  How  sad 
i*^  is  to  see  such  wondrous  talent  misguided ! 
Again  is  heard  the  "cousin's"  whistle.  Lucrezia 
must  go. 

Josephine  McCabe. 


Cloeinff  (E£ftcifl(e0  at  Jiottio  Conbent,  Sl^t. 
&t.  9$atv,  l^amilton. 

6|9elial0  anti   l^ti^eis  Diotctbuteb  in  I^rrisence  of   Harce 

(gatbering  of  JFricnUa  — JmpiegBibe  2I21lorlie  fa?  t!)c 

ilorli  lBiiB|)op  of  i^amiUon  to  t|)e  Poung,  HaDies. 

XORETO  CONVENT  closed  its  doors  for 
the  summer,  on  Wednesday,  June  the 
twenty-first,  with  all  the  brilliance  at- 
tendant on  Graduation  Exercises.  The  hearts  of 
the  pupils,  from  the  youngest  tot  to  the  Gradu- 
ate, crowned  with  the  honors  of  the  Academic 
Course,  were  light  and  gay,  and  everything 
about  Mount  St.  Mary  seemed  at  its  best  for  the 
occasion.  As  usual,  the  children  took  part  in 
the  programme,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  pleasing 
one.  The  stage  of  the  convent  hall  presented 
a  beautiful  scene  as  the  curtain  ascended  and 
the  Senior  Choral  Class  sang  its  greeting. 

His  Lordship,  Right  Reverend  T.  J.  Dowling, 
D  D.,  Bishop  of  Hamilton,  and  a  number  of 
the  clerg}%  including  Reverend  P.  McCabe, 
Maidstone,  Ont. ;  Reverend  J.  H.  Coty,  Rev- 
erend A.  B.  Parker,  Reverend  J.  Bonomi,  Rev- 
erened  F.  Hinchey,  Reverend  J.  O'Reilly,  C. 
SS.  R.,  Toronto ;  Reverend  P.  Maloney,  were 
present. 

Miss  Josephine  McCabe,  the  Graduate,  be- 
sides completing  her  Academic  Course,  carried 
off  the  Bronze  Medal  for  English  Literature, 
presented  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral ;   and  the  Papal  Medal  for  Church  History. 

Miss  Marie  Blanchard  won  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  Medal  for  Mathematics,  in  the  Ma- 
triculation Class. 

The  following  programme  was  rendered, 
after  the  crowning  of  the  Graduate  and  the 
conferring  of  the  Graduation  Medal. 

PROGRAMME. 

Greeting. 

Senior  Choral  Class. 

Crowning  of  Graduate  and  Conferring  of  Grad- 
uation Medal. 

Vocal    Solo    Selected 

Josephine  McCabe. 

Semi-Chorus,  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night.  .  .  .Moore 

June,  Barcarolle,  Op.  37,  No.  6.  .Tschaikowsky 

Irene  Carroll. 
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Little  Gleaners Roeder 

The  Minims. 
The  Voyage  of  Life — An  Allegory. 

Villanelle   Dell'Acqua 

Helen   Smith. 
Conferring  of  Honor  Medals. 

Shepherds  All  and  Maidens  Fair Nevin 

Marqaret   Gordon. 

Daisy  Time  Denza 

Senior  Choral  Class. 
Awarding  of  Silver  Medals. 

Semi-Chorus,  Garden  of  Flowers Densa 

Awarding  of  Honor  Certificates  in  Music,  ob- 
tained from  Toronto  University. 
Certificates    for   Entrance    to    Normal,    Junior 
Matriculation,     and     Entrance    to    High 
School. 

Ave  Maria  Loreto. 
God  Save  the  King. 

Classes  to  be  resumed  on  Tuesday,  September 
the  fifth. 

His  Lordship  said  he  wished  to  congratulate 
*he  Ladies  of  Loreto  and  their  pupils.  The  pro- 
gramme was  short,  sweet,  and  enjoyable.  He 
commended  them  for  the  good  work  accom- 
plished during  the  year,  as  manifested  by  the 
numerous  medals  and  diplomas  awarded, 
adding,  that  he  was  always  pleased  to  lend  his 
encouragement  to  the  acquiring  of  training  such 
as  they  were  receiving.  His  Lordship  urged  the 
students  not  to  forget,  after  leaving  the  convent 
for  the  summer  months,  the  good  they  had 
learned. 

Speaking  of  mental  and  physical  development. 
His  Lordship  admonished  the  students  to  de- 
velop all  their  faculties,  and  he  cautioned  them 
to  be  proof  against  the  flatteries  and  allurements 
of  the  world.  "A  girl,"  he  said,  "can  teach 
folly  or  wisdom,  but  her  vocation  is  to  be  a 
model  of  virtue,  and  not  only  to  save  her  own 
soul  but  the  souls  of  others.  Some  girls  bring 
people  up  and  others  bring  them  down.  Butter- 
flies will  be  found  in  the  world  who  despise 
truth,  modesty,  and  virtue.  You  should  prac- 
tise in  life  what  you  have  been  taught  within 
these  walls.  Act  well  your  part  on  the  stage  of 
life — be  a  credit  to  your  parents,  to  your  school. 


and  to  your  country." — The  Hamilton  Evening 
Times. 

Successful  Competitors  at  the  Closing  Exer- 
cises of  Loreto  Convent,  Mt.  St.  Mary,  Ham- 
ilton. 

Graduating  Honors  were  conferred,  at  the 
completion  of  her  Academic  Course,  on  Miss 
Josephine  McCabe. 

Miss  Mary  Gordon,  Gold  Cross  for  Christian 
Doctrine  in  Senior  Department,  presented  by 
His  Lordship  Right  Rverend  T.  J.  Dowling, 
D.  D. 

Miss  Josephine  McCabe,  Papal  Medal  for 
Church  History. 

Miss  Josephine  McCabe,  Bronze  Medal  for 
English  Literature,  presented  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor-General. 

Miss  Jean  Michael,  Gold  Medal  for  English 
Essay  in  Matriculation  Class,  presented  by  Right 
Reverend  Mgr.  Mahony,  V.  G.,  D.  C.  L. 

Miss  Rose  Farrelly,  Gold  Medal  for  Fidelity 
to  Duty,  presented  by  Very  Reverend  Dean 
Brady. 

Miss  Clara  Doyle,  Gold  Medal  for  highest 
standing  among  successful  candidates  at  En- 
trance to  Normal  Examination,  presented  by 
Reverend  F.  Hinchey. 

Miss  Marie  Blanchard,  Gold  Medal  for 
Mathematics  in  Matriculation  Class,  presented 
by  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Miss  Marie  Blanchard,  Gold  Medal  for  Sci- 
ence in  Matriculation  Class,  presented  by  Mrs. 
James  A.  McSloy,  St.  Catharines. 

Miss  Mary  Gordon,  the  Thurston  Medal  for 
English  Prose  Composition  and  Literary  Inter- 
pretation. 

Miss  Marguerite  Gordon,  Gold  Medal  for  ex- 
cellence in  Physical  Culture  Class,  presented  by 
Lt.-Col.  Moore. 

Miss  Mary  Burns,  Silver  Cross  for  Christian 
Doctrine,  Intermediate  Department. 

Miss  Edna  Witherup,  Silver  Medal  for  pro- 
ficiency in  third  year  Ceramic  Art. 

Miss  Cecilia  Coughlan,  Silver  Medal  for  high- 
est standing  in  Sixth  Academic  Class. 

Miss  Ruth  McCowell,  Silver  Medal  for  high- 
est standing  in  Fifth  Academic  Class. 

Miss  Cecilia  Barry,  Silver  Medal  for  highest 
standing  among  successful  candidates  at  En- 
trance Examination,  July,  1910. 


Miss  Josephine  McCabe 
Graduate  of   1911,   Loreto  Convent.  Mt.  St.  Mary.  Hamilton. 
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Miss  Mary  Burns,  Silver  Lyre  for  music,  Uni- 
versity Primary  Grade,  piano. 

Misses  Clara  Doyle,  Teresa  Coughlan,  Jose- 
phine McCabe,  Entrance  to  Normal  Certificates. 

Miss  Mary  Gordon,  Teresa  Coughlan,  Junior 
Matriculation,  Toronto  University. 

Miss  Mary  Farrelly,  Music  Matriculation 
Certificate. 

Miss  Louise  Voisard,  Honor  Certificate  for 
Music,  Toronto  University,  Senior  Grade,  piano. 

Miss  Marguerite  Gordon,  Junior  Grade. 

Miss  Mary  Burns,  Primary  Grade. 

Miss  C.  Barry,  Z.  Goodrow,  M.  Hooper,  R. 
McCowell,  Certificates  for  High  School  En- 
trance Examination. 

Miss  Rose  Farrelly,  First  Prize  for  Christian 
Doctrine,  Senior  Department. 

Miss  Hennessey,  first  prize  for  Christian  Doc- 
trine, Intermediate  Department.  Misses  Flor- 
ence Sweeney  and  Eugenie  Marks,  Honorable 
Mention. 

Miss  Mary  Meaden,  First  Prize  for  Christian 
Doctrine,  Junior  Department.  Miss  Lois  Mc- 
Brady,  M.  McAllister,  and  G.  Goodrow,  Hon- 
orable Mention. 

Miss  Ruth  McSorley,  M.  Reding,  H.  Yaw- 
man,  first  prize  for  Christian  Doctrine,  Primary 
Department,  equally  merited. 

Miss  Erma  Ashton,  First  Prize  in  second  year 
Ceramic  Art;  Miss  Marjorie  Harris,  Honorable 
Mention. 

Miss  Irene  Carroll,  First  Prize  in  first  year 
Ceramic  Art. 

Miss  E.  Blanchard,  First  Prize  in  Water 
Colors,  Miss  J.  Smith,  E.  McKune  and  L.  Leyes, 
awards  of  merit. 

Marcella  Kerwin,  First  Prize  for  German, 
Matriculation  class;  Beatrice  McBrady,  Hon- 
orable Mention. 

Miss  Laura  Leas,  First  Prize  for  German, 
second  year;  Miss  Kathleen  McGaughey,  Hon- 
orable Mention. 

Miss  Beatrice  McBrady,  First  Prize  for 
French,  Matriculation  Class. 

Miss  Edna  McKune,  First  Prize  for  French 
and  Latin,  second  year. 

Miss  Isolde  Miiller,  First  Prize  for  French 
and  Latin,  first  year. 

Miss  Venite  O'Connor,  First  Prize  for  Sten- 
ography and  Typewriting. 


Miss  Erna  Miiller,  prize  for  Penmanship,  in 
Fifth  Class. 

Miss  Marie  Blanchard,  prize  for  Regular  At- 
tendance. 

Miss  C.  Barry,  I.  Miiller,  M.  Blanchard,  M. 
McKune,  J.  Michael,  K.  Nolan,  L.  Leyes.  R. 
Farrelly,  E.  Miiller,  E.  McKune,  E.  Blanchard. 
Z  Goodrow,  R.  McCowell,  awarded  prizes  for 
prompt  return  after  each  vacation. 

Miss  Edna  Witherup,  prize  for  Fancy  W^ork. 

Miss  Cecilia  Coughlan,  prize  for  Darning. 

Miss  Vera  Meehan,  First  Prize  in  Junior 
Fourth  Class. 

Miss  Mary  Meaden,  First  Prize  in  Senior 
Third  Class. 

Miss  Douglas  Clark,  First  Prize  in  Junior 
Third  Class. 

Miss  M.  Campbell,  First  Prize  in  Senior  Sec- 
ond Class ;  Miss  F.  Hennessey,  Helen  Yawman, 
awards  of  merit. 

Miss  Agatha  Callaghan,  First  Prize  in  Junior 
Second  Class. 

Miss  K.  Hennessey,  First  Prize  in  Part 
Second  Class ;  Miss  E.  Johnston,  award  of 
merit. 

Miss  G.  Arland,  prize  for  Good  Conduct  in 
Primary  Department ;  Miss  L.  McBrady,  H. 
Yawman  and  M.  Porteous.  awards  of  merit. 

Miss  Margaret  Balfe,  First  Prize  for  Number 
Work. 


(EtJenine:  ^imt0,  Patotucket.  Siptil  27tS.  1911 

^^HE  sad  news  of  the  death  of  our  dear  for- 
^^  mer  classmate,  Miss  Mary  Dolan,  came 
as  a  shock  to  all,  for  although  not  en- 
dowed with  a  robust  constitution,  we  had  hoped 
that  she  would  have  lived  many  years  yet. 
We  have  nothing  but  the  happiest  recollections 
of  our  beloved  friend.  Her  many  noble  traits  of 
character  endeared  her  to  all  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  We  glean  the  following  from 
the  Evening  Times,  Pawtucket : 

"The  funeral  of  Miss  Mary  Margaret  Dolan, 
who  died  last  Monday  morning  at  the  residence 
of  her  parents,  297  Broadway,  took  place  from 
her  late  home  at  10  o'clock  this  morning.  Sol- 
emn high  requiem  mass  was  celebrated  at  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  of  which  the  de- 
ceased was  an  active  member. 
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"The  clergy  officiating  were  as  follows :  Rev- 
erend J.  F.  O'Meara,  celebrant ;  Reverend  Jo- 
seph Hughes  of  Riverside,  deacon ;  Reverend 
J.  F.  Barry  of  this  city,  subdeacon ;  Reverend 
J.  L.  Cooney  of  Valley  Falls,  master  of  cere- 
monies. At  the  close  of  the  service  Robrt  F. 
Birt  of  Central  Falls  sang  'She's  Only  Sleeping,' 
and  as  the  body  was  borne  from  the  church, 
Chopin's  funeral  march  was  played  on  the  or- 
gan. The  pall-bearers  were  Walter  R.,  Raymond 
and  Fred  B.  Sims,  all  of  Attleboro;  Robert  F. 
Birt  of  Central  Falls,  and  Frank  E.  Vananda  of 
this  city. 

"The  floral  offerings  were  very  numerous  and 
beautiful,  testifying  to  the  popularity  of  the 
young  girl  who  had  graduated  at  Bay  View  Sem- 
inary only  last  spring.  One  of  the  most  striking 
pieces  was  that  sent  by  the  employees  of  the 
American  Haircloth  Company,  of  which  her 
father,  Edward  T.  Dolan,  is  manager.  Acting 
upon  the  request  of  the  employees,  the  mill  of 
the  American  Haircloth  Company  was  closed 
for  the  day,  and  the  operatives  attended  the 
funeral  of  Miss  Dolan.  Also  in  attendance  were 
all  of  the  nuns  and  students  of  Bayview  Sem- 
inary in  a  body. 

"Among  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  fam- 
ily from  out  of  town  who  attended  the  funeral 
were  Curtis  G.  Scales  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
George  Scales  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  J.  Colpoys  and  Miss  Nellie  Brophy 
of  Niagara  Falls,'  N.  Y.  Many  of  the  floral 
pieces  were  sent  by  friends  in  other  states.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  mass  the  body  was  interred 
in  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Cemetery."     R.  I.  P. 


getter  §ox. 


Brutal  frankness  is  not  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world.  Some  people's  idea  of  truth  assumes  this 
form,  and  this  is  why  the  truth-teller  is  some- 
times in  disrepute.  It  is  painfully  easy  to  ac- 
quire the  non-truth-telling  habit,  and,  generally, 
the  first  symptom  is  a  desire  to  be  interesting. 
Not  realizing  the  superior  strangeness  of  truth 
to  fiction,  events  are  colored  first  by  a  tone,  later 
with  heavy  shading,  and,  lastly,  to  the  oblitera- 
tion of  facts.  This  drawing  the  long  bow  may 
make  you  a  brilliant  companion,  but  it  will  not 
make  you  a  stable  one.  A  reputation  for  truth- 
fulness is  the  best  business  and  social  asset  one 
can  have. 


London,  England. 
Bear  Rainbow  : 

The  "season"  has  really  opened,  and  London 
— an  impossible  city  in  winter — is  becoming 
worth  while  once  more. 

"Oh,  to  be  in  London,  now  that  Maytime's 
there !"  is  what  Browning  should  have  sung. 
For,  in  spite  of  everything,  May  finds  her  way 
into  London,  with  all  her  scents  and  joyousness, 
and  sticks  a  bunch  of  violets  in  the  buttonhole 
of  this  dingy,  blase  city,  stirring  her  out  of  her 
repose  into  something  as  like  a  jig  as  one  may 
suppose  anything  so  venerable  to  be  capable  of. 

And  when  May  does  come  in  and  lines  the 
streets  with  flower  sellers,  whose  stands  and 
baskets,  set  along  the  kerb,  fill  the  air  with 
spring,  and  the  parks  begin  to  wake  up,  and 
Mayfair  opens  its  shutters,  and  house  cleaners 
have  done  their  worst,  and  the  shops  are  re- 
splendent with  their  "novelties,"  and  the  sky, 
as  it  often  does  even  in  England,  shows  a  racing 
panorama  of  blue  and  white — why,  then,  as  I 
said,  London  is  decidedly  worth  being  in. 

I  love  the  thrill  of  this  moment,  when  there 
is  a  foretaste  of  the  season  in  the  air,  an  expec- 
tant stir,  a  tentative  glance  of  the  eye  at  "the 
camps  of  known  desire  and  proved  delight" — 
Hyde  Park,  Ranelagh,  the  Savoy,  the  Opera, 
and  all  the  delicious  rest  of  it— when  no  one  as 
yet  is  jaded,  and  when  all  the  old  familiar  signs 
crowd  upon  one  for  recognition — Bond  Street 
once  more  impassable,  the  old  block  by  Devon- 
shire House,  the  westward  whirl  of  the  motors, 
and  all  the  agencies  of  life  and  pleasure  in  our 
hateful,  adorable  capital  suddenly  quintupled. 

Only  an  Englishman — perhaps  only  a  Lon- 
doner born  and  bred — can  quite  appreciate  all 
that  this  annual  efflorescence  means.  London 
is  not  only  the  biggest  capital  in  the  world,  but 
the  most  comprehensive.  None  other,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  Paris,  absorbs  so  much  of 
the  life  around  it.  The  four-mile  radius  is  a  flag- 
rant monopolist.  It  drains  England  of  pretty 
nearly  everything  that  England  has  to  offer. 
Practically,  all  the  creative  and  all  the  critical 
power  of  the  country  is  heaped  together  in  this 
one  city.  Take  any  department  of  English  ac- 
tivity or  achievement  you  please,  except  that  of 
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trade,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  you  if  in  the  next 
two  months  you  do  not  find  one  of  its  acknowl- 
edged leaders  sauntering  down  Piccadilly.  The 
opening  of  the  London  season  is  an  event  that 
is  absolutely  national  in  its  sweep. 

But  it  is  more  even  than  that.  Paris  no  longer 
pretends  to  the  social  supremacy  of  Europe.  It 
lost  it  when  the  Second  Empire  fell,  and  when 
Republicanism  arrived  to  destroy  the  salon  and 
to  sectionalize  that  brilliant  society  which  was 
once  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of  Europe. 
London,  without  an  effort,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously, has  captured  the  prize.  In  gorgeous- 
ness,  fulness,  and  cosmopolitan  tone,  London, 
to-day,  outrivals  the  Paris  of  the  Third  Napo- 
leon. It  dominates  the  social  world  of  Europe, 
as  New  York  dominates  the  social  world  of 
America. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  all  that  London  in  the 
season  amounts  to.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, the  home  of  royalty,  and  the  scene  of  the 
thousand  and  one  festivities,  ceremonies,  and 
fetes  that  always  go  with  a  Court.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
Empire — you  cannot  go  anywhere  without  meet- 
ing men  who  have  ruled  or  fought  or  explored 
in  some  outlying  portion  of  the  world.  And  for 
the  next  two  months  it  islthe  world's  center  for 
opera,  for  concerts,  for  pictures,  for  nearly 
every  form  of  art. 

Add  to  this  that,  during  the  summer  weeks, 
every  place  of  amusement  is  going  full  blast. 
Add  again  that  everything  is  grist  to  the  London 
social  mill — not  alone  dinners,  balls,  receptions, 
bridge,  and  the  usual  indoor  round,  but  coach- 
ing, horse-racing,  week-ends,  motoring,  days  on 
the  river,  polo  at  Ranelagh  and  Hurlingham, 
even  cricket  for  an  hour  or  two.  And,  finally, 
that  of  all  the  people  on  earth  we.  are  the  great- 
est hands  at  entertainment.  A  Londoner  need 
not  have  a  very  big  circle  of  acquaintances  to 
find  himself  one  or  two  deep  every  evening, 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  July; 
and  a  woman  who  is  fairly  launched  in  society 
will  work  through  a  dinner  and  three  or  four 
at-homes,  night  after  night,  week  after  week, 
with  a  precision  that  is  quite  startling. 

All  this,  together  with  luncheons,  garden 
parties,  teas,  and  the  bazaars  and  other  semi- 
public  functions  that  claim  the  time  and  presence 
and   activity    of    all    prominent   Englishwomen, 


makes  up  a  whirligig  that  almost  brings  on 
vertigo  even  to  think  of.  It  is  a  strenuous  life 
if  ever  there  was  one !  In  fact,  there  is  so  much 
to  do,  and  so  little  time  to  do  it  in.  that  after- 
noon calls  have  dropped  from  the  traditional 
fifteen  minutes  to  an  actual  five,  and  threaten, 
before  long,  to  be  squeezed  out  altogether. 

But  the  overwhelming  richness  and  variety 
of  London  life  are  not  the  only,  are  not  even  the 
best,  points  in  its  favor.  London  answers  to  all 
moods,  to  all  desires,  to  all  natures.  No  one  ever 
compasses  the  whole  of  it,  yet  nobody  need  ever 
feel  isolated.  It  amalgamates  all  elements  and 
takes  an  ear  of  corn  from  every  harvest.  It  is 
more  cliquey,  perhaps,  than  it  was  fifteen  years 
ago — though  much  less  so  than  Paris  or  Boston 
^but  it  is  still  the  truth  to  say  that  in  London 
society  a  career  is  fully  open  to  talent  and  to 
all  kinds  of  talent,  and  that  the  resultant  is  a 
marv^ellous.  an  incomparable  blend. 

But  better  than  all  this  is  the  easy-goingness, 
the  tolerant,  equable  spirit,  the  large  "atmos- 
phere'' of  our  metropolis.  I  remember  a  New 
Yorker  saying  to  me :  "When  I  am  in  London 
I  always  feel  that  I  am  at  the  center  of  things, 
right  at  the  heart  of  all  that's  happening.  I  don't 
suppose  I  could  justify  this  feeling  in  any  tan- 
gible way,  but  it's  there  just  the  same,  and 
every  American  becomes  conscious  of  it.  sooner 
or  later.  New  York  is  a  little  world  to  itself, 
and  neither  quite  American  nor  quite  Euro- 
pean ;  but  London  is  the  whole  world  itself 
squeezed  into  a  few  square  miles. 

"And  above  all  this,"  he  w^ent  on,  "what  I 
most  like  about  London  is  the  smoothness  and 
mellowness  of  its  social  tone,  the  w^ay  it  never- 
'enthuses"  or  gets  excited  or  asks  questions,  the 
way  it  takes  everything  for  granted,  its  repose 
and  tolerance,  its  cool  and  settled  outlook,  its 
tranquil  immobility — those  are  the  qualities  in 
which  London  excels  and  which  drag  Americans 
like  myself  captive  behind  her.  I  like  the 
superb  callousness  that  lies  at  her  heart — if  she 
has  a  heart — her  disdain  for  little  things,  her 
indifference  to  the  non-essentials  of  social  inter- 
course, her  spacious  forgiving  humors,  her  free- 
dom from  fussiness  and  conventions.  Say 
what  you  like  against  London,  she.  and  she 
alone,  has  the  art  of  life." 

Mv  friend  was  quite  right.  I  will  neither  add 
to  nor  minimize  his  panegyric.     London  has  the 
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art  of  life,  and  for  the  next  three  months  every 
London-lover  will  be  receiving  the  supreme  edu- 
cation that  the  world  has  to  offer.  London  asks 
little  from  him  in  return  except  the  capacity  to 
do  nothing  and  to  get  real  pleasure  out  of  the 
pastime,  a  willingness  to  look  upon  business  as 
a  form  of  asceticism,  and  a  disposition  towards 
accepting  and  enjoying  her  free  and  inexhaust- 
ible attractions  just  as  they  come.  And  even  if 
he  has  none  of  these  qualifications,  it  will  make 
no  difference.     London  will  not  mind. 

Sigma. 


Paris,   France. 
Dear  Friend: 

Last  Saturday  morning,  we  left  Brussels,  and 
arrived  in  Paris  about  5.30.  After  having  par- 
taken of  a  hasty  lunch,  we  again  boarded  the 
train  for  Lourdes,  which  we  reached  at  nine 
o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  Sunday. 

I  had  long  contemplated  a  visit  to  this  blessed 
spot,  and  now  my  laudable  ambition  is  gratified! 
The  usual  Sunday  morning  services  over,  we 
prepared  for  the  gorgeous  and  impressive  cere- 
monies of  the  afternoon.  Usually  a  Bishop,  or 
some  high  dignitary,  if  he  accompany  a  pilgrim- 
age, gives  Benediction.  Preceded  by  a  large 
number  of  altar  boys,  priests,  and  minor  ecclesi- 
astics, he  walks  from  the  crypt  around  in  front 
of  the  church,  blessing  the  sick,  who  are  reclin- 
ing in  cots  or  invalid  chairs.  At  the  same  time, 
a  priest,  in  soutane  and  white  surplice,  prays 
aloud  that  God  may  see  fit,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the-  Blessed  Virgin,  to  restore  the  sick  to 
perfect  health. 

Just  as  the  Bishop  had  ceased  to  bless  the 
people,  a  young  woman,  of  about  twenty- four 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  blue,  walked  from  the 
cot,  unassisted.  This  caused  no  little  excite- 
ment, and  persons  hastened  to  the  scene  from 
various  directions,  but  they  were  promptly  held 
in  check  by  the  efficient  and  faithful  guards. 

The  young  woman  had  been  examined  before 
she  had  undertaken  the  journey,  after  it,  and 
again,  after  the  cure.  She  had  been  suffering 
from  a  complication  of  diseases  and  had  been 
pronounced  incurable  by  the  most  eminent  medi- 
cal experts.  I  had  heard  of  many  miracles  hav- 
ing been  performed  here  and  elsewhere,  but 
this  was  the  first  I  ever  witnessed.  No  one  in 
hir  sound  senses  could  deny  it. 


In  the  evening,  we  procured  candles,  and 
climbed  the  steep  stone  staircase  around  in 
front  of  the  church.  The  volume  of  melodious 
music,  ascending  from  12,000  voices,  singing  in 
unison,  surpassed  all  I  had  ever  heard.  It  could 
only  be  likened  to  the  work  of  trained  musi- 
cians. 

In  this  great  concourse  of  people,  there  was 
no  jostling,  no  attempt  at  getting  ahead  of  each 
other.  Their  attitude  was  reverent,  respectful, 
and  prayerful. 

Before  the  conclusion,  we  ascended  a  decliv- 
ity which  commanded  a  view  of  this  boundless 
sea  of  human  beings,  with  myriads  of  lights. 
I  asked  myself  if  it  were  possible  that  this 
crowd  could  have  assembled  at  such  a  sacrifice 
of  time  and  money,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  praising  God.  Yes,  it  was  really  true 
that  to  France,  where  the  majority  are  supposed 
to  have  lost  the  faith,  these  belonged!  What 
pleased  me  most  was  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
services,  all  sang  the  Credo. 

It  is  estimated  that  300,000,000  of  people  have 
visited  Lourdes  since  1858. 

We  returned  to  Paris  much  fatigued,  but 
well  pleased  and  spiritually  benefited  by  our 
visit.  We  lost  two  nights'  sleep,  but  that  was 
nothing  compared  with  this  grand  and  un- 
paralleled manifestation  of   faith  and  devotion. 

Since  Tuesday  morning,  we  have  been  rush- 
ing through  Paris — gay,  frivolous,  brilliant — 
and  pious — Paris !  It  is  a  city  of  contrasts  and 
contradictions :  one  of  the  world's  greatest  cen- 
ters of  fashion,  glamour,  and  culture.  With  its 
teeming  and  cosmopolitan  population,  it  is  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  cities.  In  former  days, 
it  was  the  home  of  the  luxury,  pomp,  and  splen- 
dor of  the  monarchs ;  and,  although  much  of 
this  glory  has  now  departed,  its  ruins  are  still 
grand  and  imposing. 

Since  1789,  when  its  streets  were  literally 
deluged  with  blood,  Paris — and  when  I  speak  of 
Paris  I  mean,  in  a  sense,  France — has  been 
restless  and  unsettled.  At  one  time  we  have  the 
brilliant  meteor  shooting  across  the  sky,  dazzling 
the  world  for  a  brief  space,  then  dying  away  on 
the  horizon.  Then,  the  Kings  are  recalled,  and 
again,  they  are  sent  into  deserved  exile.  Again 
an  Empire  appears,  and  again  the  degenerate 
blood  of  another  Napoleon  is  congealed.    Again 
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the  Republic  appears  on  the  scene — it  has  held 
the  boards  since  1871. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  seen  here  that  we  will 
be  obliged  to  omit  many  interesting  places"  and 
things.  Driving  from  our  hotel,  delightfully 
situated  on  the  Seine,  we  first  visited  the  largest 
theatre  in  the  world,  built  and  supported  by  the 
State.  It  covers  an  area  of  three  acres,  having 
cost  more  than  seven  millions.  The  celebrated 
architect,  Garnier,  designed  it,  and  many  paint- 
ers of  note  decorated  the  interior  most  artistic- 
ally. 

The  Madeleine,  begun  in  1764,  and  completed 
in  1842,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  is 
a  beaudful  church  of  Greek  architecture,  built 
entirely  of  stone  and  metal,  no  wood  whatever 
being  used  in  its  construction.  Its  bronze  doors, 
adorned  with  reliefs  by  Triqueti,  representing 
the  Ten  Commandments,  are  the  largest  in  the 
world,  with  the  exqpption  of  those  in  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome.  On  the  tympanum  of  the  principal 
fagade  is  the  "Last  Judgment,"  sculptured  in 
high  relief  by  Lemaire.  It  is  126  feet  long  and 
23  feet  high,  and  the  figure  of  Our  Saviour  in 
the  center  is  17  feet  high. 

This  church  is  lighted  only  by  large  circular 
windows  in  the  roof,  and  the  flood  of  mellow 
light  that  pours  down  is  simply  wonderful. 

On  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  1200  persons 
were  crushed  to  death,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
fete,  in  celebration  of  the  marriage  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI. — who  were  the  first 
victims  of  the  guillotine,  on  the  same  spot,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  terror,  in  1793. 

Foreign  armies  were  encamped  here  in  1814, 
1815,  and  1871. 

Attached  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  is  the 
church  of  St.  Louis,  a  very  interesting  structure, 
in  which  lies  entombed  the  body  of  Napoleon  I. 
Over  the  entrance  to  the  vault  are  inscribed  the 
words,  in  French,  "I  desire  that  my  ashes  repose 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  people  whom  I  loved  so  well." 

Here  also  repose  the  remains  of  his  two 
brothers,  Joseph  and  Jerome,  and  of  his  two 
faithful  friends,  who  accompanied  him  into 
enforced  exile. 

The  cemetery  of  Per*-la-Chaise  contains  the 
remains  of  many  celebrities  since  1804.  when  it 
was  first  opened.  Here  may  be  seen,  among 
others,    tombs    of    Casimir    Perier,    Rachel,    the 


Rothschilds,  Thiers,  Faure,  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine,  Balzac,  Chopin, 
Rossini,  Beranger.  Here,  side  by  side,  sleep 
tranquilly  Heloise  and  Abelard. 

The  Sainte  Chapelle,  a  masterpiece  of  Gothic 
architecture,  owes  its  existence  to  the  piety  of 
Louis  IX.,  who  brought  it  to  completion  in  an 
extraordinarily  brief  space  of  time,  and  spared 
nothing  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
structures  of  his  dominions. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  nowhere  sur- 
passed in  architectural  grandeur.  It  was  begun 
in  1 163,  under  the  episcopate  of  Maurice  de 
Sully.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the  illus- 
trious Pope  Alexander  III.,  then  a  refugee  in 
France.  No  description  could  give  an  idea  of 
its  interior  decorations — its  forest  of  marble 
columns,  stained  glass  windows,  &c.  In  the 
treasury  of  the  Cathedral  are  relics,  including 
fragments  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  a  nail  from 
the  Cross,  and  vestments  which  were  formerly 
kept  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle. 

The  art  galleries  of  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries 
were  visited.  To  do  anything  like  justice  to 
them  would  consume,  at  least,  a  month  of  pa- 
tient and  intelligent  study.  We  saw  the  original 
of  "The  Three  Graces,"  and  "The  Venus  of 
Milo."  Italian  painters  are  represented  by 
"Madonna  and  the  Saints,"  by  Fra  Bartolomeo; 
"Holy  Family,"  by  Titian ;  "St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist," by  Leonardo  da  Vinci;  "La  Belle  Jardi- 
niere," by  Raphael ;  "The  Marriage  at  Cana," 
by  Paul  Veronese;  "The  Mystic  Marriage  of 
St.  Catharine,"  by  Correggio;    &c. 

The  work  of  French  artists,  notably,  Millet, 
Vernet,  Watteau.  Ingres,  Boucher,  Poussin, 
Lesueur,  Delacroix,  Dupres,  Fromentin,  Dela- 
roche,  Teniers,  Daubigny.  Corot,  Robert  and 
Claude  Lorrain,  js  conspicuous. 

In  the  best  collection  I  saw  were  various  pic- 
tures l5y  Rubens,  representing  scenes  in  the 
lives  of  Henry  IV.  and  Mary  of  Medici. 

The  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  now  known  as 
the  Pantheon,,  and  used  as  a  burial-place  for 
great  men,  stands  on  the  highest  ground  in 
Paris,  consequently,  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
surroundings  may  be  obtained  from  its  dome. 
]Many  interesting  events  in  the  life  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve are  painted  on  the  walls.  In  the  crypt  are 
buried — Victor  Hugo,  Mirabeau,  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
Soufflet,  \'oltaire,  Sadi  Carnot,  &c. 
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St.  Genevieve  is  entombed  in  the  little  adjacent 
church  of  St.  Stephen. 

What  we  all  enjoyed  most  was  the  ride  and 
visit  to  Versailles.  On  our  way,  we  passed  the 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  built  by  Napoleon  III., 
Monceau,  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Grande  Cascade, 
and  the  park  of  St.  Cloud,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Napoleon  III.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  like 
a  vast  forest,  ornamented  with  fountains,  arti- 
ficial lakes  and  cascades.  Although  it  suffered 
considerably  during  the  siege  of  1870,  the  boun- 
teous hand  of  Nature  has  restored  its  fragrance 
and  luxuriant  foliage. 

The  beauties  and  charms  of  Versailles  defy 
description.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
French  Kings.  Louis  XIV.  died  here.  Louis 
XV.  lived  and  died  in  the  beautiful  spot.  Here 
William  I.  of  Germany  was  proclaimed  Em- 
peror. Napoleon  I.  spent  a  portion  of  his  pre- 
cious time  amid  its  loveliness.  Traversing  the 
scenes  made  dear  by  the  ill-fated  Marie  An- 
toinette, the  sympathetically-disposed  may  drop 
a  tear. 

The  most  interesting  paintings  are  by  David, 
Vernet  and  Le  Brun. 

This  afternoon,  we  visited  the  church  of  St. 
Denis,  the  burial-place,  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years,  of  the  French  kings  and  members  of 
the  nobility. 

To-morrow,  we  leave  France.  It  has  well 
been  said  that  it  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to 
make  a  world.  We  have  the  impulsive  Celt, 
the  practical  Englishman,  the  phlegmatic  Ger- 
man, the  sprightly  Italian,  and  the  vivacious 
Gaul.  Without  wishing  to  depreciate  other 
nationalities,  because  all  have  their  virtues  as 
well  as  their  vices,  there  is  something  charming 
and  fascinating  about  the  French  character. 
Naturally,  the  people  are  polished,  refined,  and 
cultivated. 

Americans  must  never  forget  the  services 
rendered  by  the  French  in  aiding  them  to  gain 
their  independence.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for 
their  help  in  the  most  trying  emergencies,  they 
might  not  have  achieved  success.  The  names 
of  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  are  dear  to  all 
the  nation.  Washington,  in  one  of  his  most 
important  addresses,  did  not  forget  to  pay  the 
French  a  glowing  tribute,  reminding  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  which 
they  owed  them. 


Prance  has  done  much  for  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  for 
the  propagation  of  religion.  She  has  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  musicians,  orators,  poets, 
statesmen,  and  military  heroes,  that  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

J.  M.  Fleming,  O.  S.  A. 


NORDDEUTSCHER    LlOYD,    BrEMEN. 

Dampfer,  "Berlin." 
My  dear  Mother: 

On  the  wide  blue  sea,  at  last!  We  set  sail  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday.  Such  a  glorious 
m.orning! — and  it  was  the  sight  of  a  lifetime  to 
see  the  great  pier  crowded  with  people  of  every 
description,  waving  farewells  to  the  huge  ship, 
as  she  moved  slowly  away. 

We  stayed  over  night  with  friends  in  Brook- 
lyn, who  came  down  to  the  IJoboke.n  pier  to  see 
us  off;  so  we  were  not  as  lonely  as  we  would 
have  been  if  we  had  not  known  any  one  in  that 
mass  of  people. 

Oh,  Mother!  I  wish  you  could  see  the  flow- 
ers. Never  have  I  seen  so  many  American 
Beauty  roses.  The  dining-room  is  simply  a  glori- 
ous flower  garden  of  roses,  red  and  pink,  white 
daisies,  lilacs,  lilies-of-the-valley,  tulips,  &c. 

Of  course,  everything  is  very  new  to  me,  and, 
as  I  am  a  rather  inquisitive  person,  I  keep  my 
friends  busy  answering  questions.  However, 
they  seem  to  bear  up  under  it  very  bravely — per- 
haps they  remember  their  first  journey  across, 
and  act  accordingly. 

As  this  is  a  German  Steamship  Line  and  every- 
thing is  written  in  German,  I  have  frequent  prac- 
tice in  the  language.  Our  cabins  are  well 
planned  and  every  inch  of  space  is  utilized. 

The  weather  has  been  glorious,  and  we  had  a 
wonderful  moon  last  night.  There  is  a  fine 
library  on  board,  so  I  will  enjoy  myself  to  my 
heart's  content. 

To-day  is  Sunday.  A  handsome  Italian  priest 
said  Mass  at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  second  cabin.  We 
went  down  immediately  after  breakfast,  de- 
lighted to  have  an  opportunity  of  assisting  at  the 
Holy  Sacrifice.  I  think  there  are  about  five 
priests  on  board.  One  read  the  Gospel  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Italian  Father  preached  in  his  native 
tongue.  Of  course,  we  did  not  understand,  but  I 
could  almost  tell  what  he  was  saying  by  the  ex- 
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pression  of  his  face.    Mrs.  Small  understood,  and 
afterwards  translated  the  sermon  for  us. 

The  room  in  which  I  am  writing  is  very  pretty. 
It  opens  off  the  ladies'  lounge,  and,  from  where 
I  am  sitting,  I  can  see  a  large  life-boat  on  deck 
and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic.  I  do  think 
you  would  enjoy  the  trip — so  many  different 
things  to  see  and  so  many  kinds  of  people  to 
study.  Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  cross  to 
Gibraltar,  and  then,  on  to  Italy. 

It  became  very  cold  yesterday,  but  we  are  in 
the  Gulf  Stream  to-day,  and  the  weather  is  much 
nicer  for  promenading.  We  were  watching  a 
very  exciting  game  of  shuffleboard  on  the  upper 
deck,  this  afternoon.  It  Was  funny  to  see  the 
girls  playing.  They  could  not  concentrate  their 
attention  long  enough  to  really  try  to  get  the 
correct  movement,  so  they  made  some  very  amus- 
ing plays. 

Among  the  few  young  people  on  board,  arc 
four  little  girls  from  Chicago,  who  are  going  to 
spend  a  hundred  days  on  the  Continent;  They 
are  bright,  friendly  American  children,  quite 
ready  to  tell  their  whole  history  on  a  few  minutes' 
acquaintance;  however,  they  are  charming,  and 
remind  me  very  much  of  my  wee  sisters  at  home, 
and  nearly — very  nearly — make  me  homesick. 

We  have  such  a  nice  little  party  of  our  own 
that  we  do  not  need  to  depend  on  strangers  for 
company.  Somehow  I  think  it  would  be  lonely 
to  travel  by  oneself  on  the  large  lines — to  see 
people  around,  chatting  and  laughing,  and  not  to 
have  a  friend  of  one's  own  with  whom  to  talk. 
But  watching  those  on  board  is  the  best  fun. 
There  is  a  German  gentleman  at  the  next  table 
to  ours  who  really  has  the  most  brilliant  taste  in 
vests  that  I  have  ever  observed.  Now,  I  know, 
personal  remarks  are  never  in  good  taste,  but 
forgive  me,  this  time.  One  of  the  gentlemen  in 
our  party  thinks  he  can  rival  him,  and  w^e  are 
going  to  have  a  contest  at  lunch,  some  day.  I 
certainly  fear  the  results. 

We  do  not  leave  the  steamer  at  Algiers,  as  we 
first  intended.  It  seems  the  vessel  does  not  re- 
rriain  there  long  enough  to  make  it  worth  while. 
Of  course,  if  anything  should  happen  to  prolong 
our  stay  there,  we  might  get  off  and  drive  around. 
We  expect  to  be  nearlv  all  day  at  Gibraltar.  I 
am  most  anxious  to  visit  the  Loreto  Convents 
there. 

The  roses  in  the  dining-room  are  beginning  to 


droop — they  have  lasted  wonderfully  well  and 
have  made  the  room  so  fragrant.  It  is  panelled 
in  pure  white,  with  pretty  candle  sconces  set  in 
the  wall.  The  windows  have  heavy  green  cur- 
tains, with  gold  cords,  and,  on  each  table,  is  a 
bronze  lamp,  with  a  green  dome-shaped  light. 
The  effect  is  lovely  and  a  fit  setting  for  the  bright 
flowers  and  beautiful  gowns  of  the  ladies. 

I  had  a  funny  experience  yesterday.  I  rang 
the  bell,  by  mistake,  and  the  boy — who  is  a 
bright  little  flaxen-haired  German — answered  it. 
He  speaks  good  English,  but  understands  very 
little  of  the  language.  I  could  not  remember 
how  to  tell  him  that  I  had  made  a  mistake.  I  fear 
my  attempt  at  German  conversation  was  a 
failure,  for  he  only  smiled  and  said,  "Ja,  Frau- 
lein,  you  want  the  stewardess."  However,  I 
made  him  understand,  at  last.  ^Mother  laughed 
heartily  w4icn  I  told  her  about  it. 

All  the  stewards  and  deck-hands  seem  to  be 
German.  It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  they  learn 
to  speak  English — and  correctly,  too. 

We  are  to  have  a  tea-party  in  the  ladies'  lounge 
— a  dear  little  place,  with  heaps  of  cushions, 
round  little  tables,  and  soft  rest  chairs. 

Thursday  we  passed  the  Azores,  and  came 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  St.  George,  which 
is  remarkably  well  cultivated,  and  so  pretty.  We 
saw  quite  plainly  the  fields  and  quaint  windmills. 
We  would  have  stopped  for  an  hour,  if  possible, 
but  our  ship  was  too  large  to  permit  us  to  land. 
It  certainly  did  seem  good  to  see  a  little  green, 
after  our  five  days  of  nothing  but  a  mighty 
stretch  of  the  blue  Atlantic. 

There  is  a  charming  Italian  priest  on  board. 
He  is  very  anxious  to  learn  to  speak  English. 
One  of  the  ladies  of  our  party  is  giving  him  a 
lesson  every  day.  He  speaks  French  beautifully, 
and  we  try  to  talk  it  with  him,  but  I  fear  he  is 
often  tempted  to  laugh  at  our  pronunciation. 
After  we  return  from  Gibraltar,  he  will  say 
Mass.  I  fear  we  have  only  an  hour  to  spend 
there,  and,  on  that  account,  will  not  visit  the 
convent ;  however,  I  shall  do  my  very  best  to  see 
the  nuns. 

To-morrow,  this  letter  will  be  speeding  on  its 
way — and,  I  fear,  half  my  heart  with  it.  I  have 
tried  not  to  be  lonely — but,  oh — I  am  longing 
for  home. 

Good  night  and  good-bye. 

Love  to  all  the  nuns.  Maye  O'Neill. 
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JLoteto  Conbent.  SIpount  &t.  Sl^arp.  il^amilton 

The  season  of  special  grace — "the  acceptable 
time" — was  appropriately  chosen  for  our  spirit- 
ual Retreat,  and  the  import  of  the  Apostolic  in- 
junction— ^"receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain" 
— fully  realized. 

Without  assuming  to  approach  by  repetition 
the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  Reverend  A.  B. 
Parker,  I  may  strive  to  set  forth  a  few  points 
impressed  upon  us  in  the  wonderfully  forceful 
and  heart-reaching  sermons,  which  it  was  our 
privilege  to  hear,  day  after  day,  and  each  of 
which  suggested  to  the  soul  a  special  theme  for 
meditative  thought  and  prayerful   thanksgiving. 

In  his  Conferences,  Father  Parker  recalled  to 
our  minds  the  great  fundamental  truths  and  mys- 
teries of  our  holy  religion,  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Christian,  the  practical  means  of 
salvation — subjects  of  vital  importance,  com- 
pared to  which  all  others  are  trivial  and  of  little 
consequence,  because  of  their  transient  nature. 
Clear  and  strong,  he  placed  before  us  the  eternal 
truths  that,  in  their  light,  we  might  see  precisely 
whither  we  were  tending  and  what  were  the 
influences  which  had  hitherto  guided  our  course. 

Very  convincing  were  the  words  of  the  Rev- 
erend speaker  regarding  the  present-day  ten- 
dencies of  society ;  the  danger  of  our  age  in  its 
"drifting  away  from  the  supernatural  and  its 
satisfaction  in  the  purely  natural  and  material ; 
godless  literature — the  evil  most  prolific  of  dead- 
ly disaster,  and  which,  unfortunately,  holds  a 
fa.scination  all  too  engrossing  for  the  mind. 
Even  the  sanctuary  of  the  home  is  frequently 
invaded  by  the  demoralizing  influence  of  this 
far-reaching  evil.  Father  Parker  exhorted  us 
to  be  cautious  and  circumspect  in  our  choice  of 
reading  matter,  and  obedient  to  the  mandates  of 
Holy  Church  when  .she  sets  the  ban  of  her  dis- 
approval on  certain  volumes,  in  order  that  we 
m.ay  not  be  engulfed  by  this  tidal  wave  of  in- 
iquity. 

If  outward  indications  count  for  aught,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  Father  Parker's  inspiring 
words  have  found  a  responsive  chord  in  every 
heart,  and  that,  when  we  have  passed  from  out 
these  walls,  one  of  the  most  grateful  memories 


of  our  school-days  will  be  the  recollection  of  the 
unspeakable  peace  and  joy  of  these  blessed  days, 
and  the  benefits  reaped  from  the  untiring  labors 
in  our  behalf  of  this  zealous  missionary. 

May  the  fourth — Among  the  pleasant  surprises 
of  the  week,  was  the  presentation  in  the  Academy 
hall  of  "Rebecca's  Triumph,"  a  three-act  farce 
comedy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Ladies' 
Sodality  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  dramatic  entertainment, 
presented  by  amateurs  before  a  Mt.  St.  Mary 
audience,  ever  afiforded  more  genuine  pleasure, 
or  called  forth  a  more  enthusiastic  ovation  than 
that  given  last  evening. 

Although  the  announcement  of  the  event  had 
sent  our  imagination  soaring,  the  realization  far 
surpassed  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

"Rebecca's  Triumph"  was  a  perfect  triumph 
in  the  success  won  by  the  members  of  the  cast. 
The  irrepressible  "Gip,"  the  naive  "Katie  Con- 
nor," the  simpering  "Spinster,"  the  stately,  hard- 
hearted "Mrs.  R-^keman,"  the  true-hearted  "Mrs. 
Delaine,"  the  noble  "Rebecca,"  the  poor  "Mad 
Meg."  and  "Our  Club,"  with  "Dora."  its  fun- 
loving  leader,  each  and  all,  at  home  in  the  dif- 
ferent roles,  gave  an  evening  of  unqualified 
pleasure,  for  which  the  Faculty  and  students  beg 
to  renew  the  expression  of  their  appreciation, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Rainbow. 

May  the  eighth — Our  beloved  Bishop,  Right 
Reverend  T.  J.  Dowling,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Ham- 
ilton, attenrfed  by  Reverend  J-  H.  Coty  and  Rev- 
erend P.  Maloney.  admitted  into  the  Sodality  of 
the  Holy  Angels  the  following  pupils:  Rose 
Farrelly,  Marion  Overend.  Dorothy  Walsh, 
Kathleen  McGaughey,  Laura  Leyes.  Isolde 
Miiller,  Ernestine  Miiller. 

After  an  eloquent  sermon,  which  was  an  in- 
spiration to  his  young  hearers,  as  he  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  humility,  obedience,  self-control, 
and  the  culture  of  the  spiritual  sense,  which  lends 
value  and  dignity  to  human  life,  His  Lordship 
distributed  souvenirs  of  the  twenty-fourth  an- 
niversary of  his  Consecration. 

Ribbons  of  honor  were  awarded  to  Ave 
W'itherup  and  Jean  Smith. 

May  twenty-fifth — We  feel  that  a  special  note 
of  thanks  is  due  to  Miss  Comerford,  an  alumna 
of  Mt.  St.  Mary,  and  a  sister  of  our  dear  M.  M. 
Angelica,   Niagara   Falls,   for  the   courtesy   ex- 
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tended  to  the  school,  on  the  occasion  of  our  trol- 
ley party  to  Brantford. 

Miss  Comerford  not  only  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal her  beautiful  lawn,  but  contributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  party,  in 
every  possible  way. 

May  the  thirty-first — As  the  opening  of  the 
beautiful  month  of  May — fairest  of  the  year,  in 
that  it  has  a  meaning  for  Catholic  hearts,  deeper 
than  poetry  and  sweeter  than  the  fairest  flower 
that  blows — was  the  signal  for  renewed  homage 
and  devotion  to  Heaven's  Queen,  so  its  close 
was  marked  by  the  usual  procession,  chanting 
of  the  Litany  of  Loreto  and  singing  of  hymns. 
All  through  the  sweet  May-days  we  had  vied 
with  each  other  in  adorning  Our  Lady's  altars, 
bringing  spotless  lilies  to  honor  her  purity  and 
fragrant  roses  to  tell  of  our  love.  Many  were 
the  petitions  laid  at  her  feet,  and  many,  too,  the 
favors  which,  through  her  intercession,  were  re- 
ceived from  her  Divine  Son. 

As   leader   of   the   victorious    "Band   of    Our 
Lady  of  Loreto,"  I  was  privileged  to  crown  her 
statue,  and  as  the  sweet  strains  of — 
"Hark!  an  earth-born  song  of  gladness. 
Floating  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
Floods  with  joy  the  seraphs  bending 
Low  at  Mary's  throne  of  state." — 
floated  on  the  perfumed  air.  we  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  month  had  been  one'  of  benediction 
and  grace. 

Proceeding  to  the  refectory,  what  was  our  sur- 
price  to  find  an  Ice-Cream-and-Cake  Festival 
awaiting  us.  thoughtfully  provided  by  dear  Julia 
Fahey,  who  is  ever  a  welcome  guest  of  honor  at 
our  social  functions.  Nor  were  the  Religious 
forgotten — they.  too.  must  share  in  the  good 
things  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  the 
happy  May-time  and  the  generosity  of  one  of 
Alma  Mater's  most  loyal  children. 

June  the  third — With  all  the  solemnity  and 
impressiveness  with  which  the  Church  has  ever 
invested  the  ceremony  of  First  Communion,  the 
following  children  of  tender  years  received  Holy 
Communion  reverently  and  lovingly:  Ruth  Mc- 
Sorley.  Genevieve  Arland.  Marjorie  Reding. 
Gertrude  Murphy.  Katharine  Ryan.  Genevieve 
McCarthy.  Evelyn  Johnston  and  Edna  Duflfy. 

Blessed  day! — how  inexpressibly  touching  and 
soul-stirring  was  the  picture  of  the  little  white- 


robed  figures,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  invited 
to  come  into  the  "possession  of  their  own,"  the 
highest  gift  of  the  Master — sacramental  union 
with  Himself. 

With  hearts  and  souls  attuned  to  the  sweet 
notes  which  the  choir  sang,  and  that  tone-prayer 
whose  pleading  echoed  and  re-echoed,  there  were 
few  who  were  not  deeply  moved  by  the  evident 
faith  and  devotion  of  the  little  ones. 

Right  Reverend  Mgr.  Mahony,  V.  G.,  D.  C.  L., 
celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  after  which  he 
addressed  the  First  Communicants  in  language 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  his  youngest  hearer, 
elucidating  the  successive  points  of  his  sermon 
with  apt  illustrations.  Listening  to  him.  one 
recalled  the  hope  so  beautifully  expressed  by 
the  Holy  Father  recently,  when  writing  on  this 
subject, — "That  the  flower  of  innocence,  before 
being  blighted  by  the  poisoned  breath  of  this 
age,  may  learn  to  seek  shelter  near  Him  who 
loveth  to  dwell  among  the  lilies.  .  .  .  He 
will  constitute  to  Himself  a  dwelling-place  in  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
belongs." 

The  altars,  brilliant  with  lighted  tapers,  and 
fragrant  with  the  beautiful  flowers,  which 
thoughtfully  generous  friends  had  presented  for 
their  adornment,  seemed  lovelier  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  recalled  a  day,  embalmed  in  eternal 
memory,  when  a  like  happiness  had  been  ours. 

A  pretty  scene  might  have  been  witnessed  in 
the  breakfast  room,  that  morning.  The  gracious 
]\ronsignor  seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  sui'- 
rounded  by  the  happy  children  and  their  rela- 
tives, who  had  come  to  share  in  their  joy  now  as 
they  did  in  their  participation  in  the  Divine  Ban- 
quet, an  hour  before. 

Among  the  sweet  surprises  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  feast  of  ice  cream  and  cake,  so  genet 
ously  provided   for  the   Community  and  pupils 
by    Mr.    Murphy — Gertrude's    father — in   honor 
of  the  happy  day. 

June  the  fourth — In  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  was  administered  by 
Right  Reverend  T.  J.  Dowling.  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Hamilton,  to  the  following  pupils — Lois  Mc- 
Brady.  Ruth  McSorley.  Edna  DufTy.  Genevieve 
Arland.  Marion  James.  Marion  Allan.  Bernice 
Nelson.  Mary  Meaden.  Gertrude  Murphy.  Gene- 
vieve McCarthy,  Marjorie  Reding,  Evelyn  Har- 
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ris,  Marie  Hiscott,  Marion  Rogers,  Olive  Dono- 
hue,  Geraldine  Goodrow,  Hazel  Carson,  Isabel 
Malone,  Rhea  Hurd,  Rita  Hurd,  Loretto  Beau- 
doin,  Helen  Yawman,  Margaret  Marks,  Eu- 
genie Marks,  Mary  Burdett,  Gladys  O'Connor, 
and  Evelyn  Johnston. 

June  the  eighth — The  Seniors  of  the  Academy 
were  permitted  to  attend  Mrs.  Martin-Murphy  s 
Song  Recital.  Among  those  who  contributed  to 
the  programme,  was  our  local  nightingale,  Helen 
Smith,  who  sang  in  her  usual  brilliant  style,  with 
artistic  finish  and  charming  efifect. 

June  the  tenth — The  Academy  en  fete  to  wel- 
come the  ladies  from  Brantford,  who  had  as- 
sisted in  entertaining  us  so  delightfully  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  to  Dean  Brady. 

The  afternoon  being  very  warm,  we  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  chatting  beneath  the 
spreading  trees,  or  in  the  cool  secluded  stretches 
of  pathway,  odorous  with  bloom,  admiring  the 
sylvan  beauty  of  the  grounds. 

In  the  evening,  the  ladies  were  guests  of  honor 
at  the  graduate's  tea,  after  which  a  dance  was 
enjoyed  in  the  recreation  hall. 

All  too  soon  the  city  clock  announced  the  hour 
for  the  departure  of  our  guests,  and  it  was  with 
no  little  regret  that  we  saw  them  board  the  car 
for  the  "Telephone  City." 

June  the  sixteenth — In  honor  of  her  gradua- 
tion, Josephine  McCabe  treated  the  Community 
and  school  to  ice  cream  and  cake,  and  a  very 
enjoyable  evening  followed. 

June  the  seventeenth — Again  our  beloved  Rev- 
erend Mother  General  has  manifested  her  affec- 
tionate interest  in  the  Mt.  vSt.  Mary  girls  by  pay- 
ing them  a  week-end  visit,  previous  to  their  dis- 
persing for  the  holidays ;  thereby  adding  many 
pleasant  features  to  the  festivities  of  the  Com- 
mencement week.  Her  approving  smile  and 
words  of  timely  congratulation  have  enhanced 
the  triumphs  of  the  laurel-crowned,  while  her 
kmdly  counsels  to  those  about  to  enter  the  broad 
arena  of  the  world,  recalled  the  earnestness  of 
life — a  consideration  not  at  all  incompatible  with 
happiness,  but  rather  its  solid  foundation. 

June  the  eighteenth — Five  of  the  art  students 
were  privileged  to  see  the  Art  Exhibit  at  the 
Abbey.  Referring  to  the  occasion,  Edna  writes : 
Can  it  ever  be  forgotten?     The  ideal  day,  the 


sail  on  the  lake,  the  cordial  reception  at  the 
Abbey,  the  visits  to  the  Wellesley  Place  and 
Bond  Street  convents,  and  the  drives  through 
the  beautiful  city,  will  ever  be  prominent  among 
the  bright  memories  of  the  year. 

On  the  return  trip,  the  lake  was  beautifully 
calm,  the  air  refreshing,  and  the  sunset  gorgeous. 

How  pleased  we  were,  on  reaching  the  Mount, 
to  be  able  to  report  such  a  glorious  time  as  that 
enjoyed  by  the  merry  quintet  in  Toronto. 

June  the  twenty-first — Farewells — a  mingling 
of  pleasure  and  regret.  A  few  more  fleeting 
hours,  and  the  bright,  joyous  Commencement 
Day  will  have  passed.  Parting  cannot  but  bring 
pain,  hence  we  linger,  as  it  were,  for  a  brief 
space— 

"Slower,  sweet  June! 
And  slower  still : 

Let  all  your  matchless  beauty  thrill 
My  soul !     Stretch  out  this  day  so  bright, 
Far,  far  along  midsummer's  height 
Till  sunset  back  to  sunrise  glow ; 
Sweet  June,  be  slow." 

Mary  Gordon. 


Jiottto  Conbtnt.  IBonli  Street,  tEoronto. 

March  the  first — Ash  Wednesday.  All  are 
feeling  the  effects  of  Shrove  Tuesday's  celebra- 
tion, and  quite  ready  to  set  amusements  aside  for 
the  coming  weeks  of  I.ent. 

Reverend  Father  Coffee,  S.  J.,  of  Winnipeg, 
paid  us  a  flying  visit  and  celebrated  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  in  our  chapel. 

March  the  third — First  Friday  and  opening  of 
the  "Forty  Hours"  at  St.  Michael's  Cathedral, 
on  account  of, which  we  had  not  Exposition  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  chapel.  We  made 
our  half  hour's  adoration  at  the  Cathedral  at 
eleven  o'clock.  The  altar,  as  usual  on  such 
occasions,  was  most  beautifully  decorated. 

March  the  thirteenth — This  morning.  Rev- 
erend Father  Redmond  gave  us  a  short  instruc- 
tion. 

March  the  fourteenth — A  day  long  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  Religious  and  pupils  of  Bond 
Street.  Arthur  Friedheim,  one  of  the  greatest 
living  pianists  and  musicians,  and  favorite  pupil 
of  Liszt,  gave  a  Recital  in  the  Study  Hall. 
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In  the  five  numbers,  which  he  so  kindly  ren- 
dered, he  verified  the  criticism  of  a  well-known 
Toronto  musician — "Friedheim's  playing  is  char- 
acterized by  the  most  blazing  brilliancy,  and  an 
irresistible  sweep  which  is  all  compelling;  and 
again  one  is  soothed  and  tranquilized  as  when 
placed  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic." 

On  account  of  his  extraordinary  love  of  a 
quiet  life,  little  has  been  heard  of  Friedheim  for 
several  years,  but,  during  this  period  of  partial 
retirement,  he  has  been  perfecting  his  playing  and 
ccmposing.  Two  operas  and  many  piano  pieces, 
including  a  second  piano  concerto,  have  been 
completed,  and  he  has  once  more  entered  the 
concert  field.  As  a  "Liszt"  player,  all  critics 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  some  going  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  very  artistic  blood  of  Liszt 
flows  in  his  veins. 

Recognizing  as  we  do  the  merits  of  the  pianist, 
and  considering  that  six  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  under  the  roof  of  the  master,  Liszt,  it  is 
only  natural  that  we  should  so  appreciate  the 
honor  of  receiving  him. 

Mr.  Friedheim  and  party,  among  whom  wa^ 
his  host,  Mr.  W.  O.  Forsyth,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  honor,  remained  for  luncheon, 
and,  before  leaving,  Mr.  Friedheim  had  his 
photo  taken  on  the  front  steps  of  the  convent. 

March  the  fifteenth — "Birthday  Greetings"  to 
Loreto. 

March  the  seventeenth — "The  feast  of  St.  Pat- 
rick," in  whose  honor  we  are  enjoying  a  holiday. 

Florence,  one  of  last  year's  boarders,  received 
a  hearty  welcome  from  all  when  she  returned 
to  finish  the  year  with  us. 

March  the  twenty-third — Reverend  Father 
Whelan,  Rector  of  the  Cathedral,  paid  us  a 
lengthy  visit,  this  afternoon,  and  gave  the  Se- 
niors an  instruction  on  "God's  Goodness." 

Another  month  gone !     How  time  flies ! 

April  the  seventh— The  First  Friday.  The 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  exposed  all  day  in  our 
little  chapel.  We  made  our  usual  half  hour's 
adoration,  and  Act  of  Reparation  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus  at  eleven-thirty. 

April  the  tenth — The  Normalites  had  a  fare- 
well party  for  Miss  Canning,  who  will  pay  a 
short  visit  home  before  beginning  to  teach.  We 
all  wish  Miss  Canning  "good  success"  in  her  life 
as  a  teacher. 


April  the  eleventh — An  interesting  lecture  on 
"Spanish,  Flemish  and  Portuguese  Towns,"  by 
our  teacher. 

April  the  twelfth — Easter  vacation  is  here,  at 
last.  How  far  away  it  seemed  on  Ash  Wednes- 
day!    We  bid  each  other  farewell  for  ten  days. 

April  the  seventeenth— The  joyous  strains  of 
Alleluias  everywhere.  During  the  past  week  we 
attended  the  Cathedral,  where  the  impressive 
ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  were  carried  out  with 
the  greatest  solemnity,  thus  bringing  home  to 
all  the  realization  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Church's  Liturgy.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  our 
beloved  Archbishop,  Most  Reverend  Archbishop 
Weber,  of  Berlin,  officiated. 

April  the  twenty-fourth — School  reopened  this 
morning.  We  were  pleased  to  welcome  each 
other  again. 

April  the  twenty-sixth — This  afternoon.  Miss 
Johnston,  a  gifted  piano  pupil  of  Mr.  W.  O. 
Forsyth,  rendered  the  following  interesting  pro- 
gramme in  a  finished  style,  which  amazed  her 
hearers : 

1.  Poeme  d'Amour    Stojozvski 

2.  Gavotte    Griinfeld 

3.  Etude   Saar 

4.  Polonaise,  Op.  53 Chopin 

5.  Poeme  d'x\mour W.  O.  Forsyth 

6.  Gavotte    Sapellnikoff 

7.  Rhapsody,    No.    14 Liszt 

"Pauline"  writes  this  account  of  the  recital : 
"The  young  lady  displayed  astonishing  technique 
and,  combined  with  it,  faultless  phrasing  and 
artistic  interpretation.  The  programme  served 
to  show  how  many-sided  her  reading  of  the 
composers  was.  The  second  number  was  charm- 
ing. No  display  of  virtuosity  marred  the  diffi- 
cult, yet,  in  style,  quite  simple  piece,  which  re- 
minded one  strongly  of  Handel's  Courantes  and 
G'gues.  The  fifth  was  a  welcome  number,  being 
the  work  of  a  gifted  Canadian.  Quite  distinc- 
tive from  other  pieces  of  the  same  name,  the 
melody,  always  evasive  and  getting  lost  in  rip- 
pling runs,  held  the  interest  because  of  the  won- 
der what  mood  it  would  next  lapse  into.  The 
14th.  Rhapsody,  which  one  does  not  hear  so 
often,  was  the  final  crown  to  the  pianiste's 
eflforts. — light.. fantastic,  betimes  boisterous,  then 
coaxing— all  these  varied  phases  of  the  composi- 
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tion  were  never  lost  sight  of.  No  exaggeration 
of  mood  was  allowed,  showing  how  completely 
the  instrument  was  under  Miss  Johnston's  con- 
trol." 

At  the  close  of  the  Recital,  little  Miss  Edna 
McCarron  presented  Miss  Johnston  with  a  bou- 
quet of  American  Beauty  Roses,  on  behalf  of 
the  Religious  and  pupils  present. 

April  the  twenty-eighth — To-day  we  received, 
with  deep  regret,  news  of  the  death  of  Miss  A. 
Dwyer,  of  Buffalo,  sister  of  Mother  Seraphina, 
to  whom  we  express  our  sincere  sympathy  in  her 
hour  of  sorrow. 

April  the  twenty-ninth — Mother  M.  Odelia, 
one  of  our  dear  teachers  of  last  year,  who  is  now 
stationed  in  Guelph,  paid  us  a  short  visit. 

May  the  ninth — The  long-dreaded  has  come  at 
last.  The  hand  of  death  has  seized  our  loved 
Archbishop.  The  esteem  and  veneration  in 
which  Archbishop  McEvay  was  held  by  all  who 
knew  him  and  had  to  deal  with  him,  was  proved 
by  the  gloom  and  sadness,  which  his  death  cast 
over  the  whole  Archdiocese. 

May  the  fifteenth — Reverend  Father  Red- 
mond made  his  usual  call  to  the  different  classes, 
this  morning. 

May  the  twentieth — Our  Language  Mistress 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture 
on  "Chanticleer." 

May  the  twenty-fourth — A  welcome  holiday. 

May  the  thirty-first — The  close  of  the  month 
of  Mary  and  Crowning  of  Our  Blessed  Mother. 
In  the  afternoon,  at  four  o'clock,  Mother  Ethel- 
burga,  of  Loreto  Abbey,  gave  us  a  pleasant  en- 
tertainment of  magic  lantern  views  in  the  study 
hall.  Among  the  many  portraits  shown  were — 
St.  Ignatius,  Patron  of  our  convent ;  Mary 
Ward,  Foundress  of  the  Institute  of  Mary ;  Rev- 
erend Mother  Teresa,  Foundress  in  America ; 
Reverend  Mother  Ignatia,  her  successor;  Car- 
dinal Merry  del  Val,  Protector  of  the  Institute ; 
Reverend  M.  D.  Whelan,  Rector  of  St.  Mich- 
ael's Cathedral,  received  by  ah  outburst  of  clap- 
ping by  the  numbers  of  his  devoted  flock  who 
were  present;  Reverend  Father  Rohleder,  of 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  around  whom  are  centered 
many  pleasant  memories  by  Religious  and  pupils, 
proved  by  the  enthusiasm  which  the  children 
showed  on  recognizing  his  familiar  features ;  and 


lastly,  Arthur -Friedheim,  the  master  pianist,  who 
honored  us  with  his  presence  on  March  14th., 
and  Mr.  W.  O.  Forsyth,  the  gifted  Toronto  mu- 
sician, who  accompanied  Mr.  Friedheim. 

Following  these  and  many  others,  were  ten 
views  from  Killarney,  announced  by  the  words 
of  the  song,  "Killarney,"  which  was  charmingly 
rendered  by  Miss  Ruth  Fries;  and  about  thirty 
slides  of  "Ben  Hur,"  a  short  synopsis  of  which 
was  first  read  by  Miss  Jessie  Barnard. 

Reverend  Father  Whelan  and  Reverend 
Brother  Theobald,  of  De  La  Salle,  were  present. 
Before  leaving,  Brother  Theobald  showed  sev- 
eral interesting  and  instructive  astronomical 
views. 

Mother  Hilda,  one  of  last  year's  teaching  staff, 
paid  us  a  short  visit.  We  were  delighted  to  wel- 
come her. 

June  the  fifth — To-day  begins  our  final  ex- 
aminations. Two  subjects,  each  day,  until  June 
loth. 

June  the  twelfth — A  delightful  outing  for  the 
High  School  Girls.  We  crossed  the  lake  and 
spent  a  most  enjoyable  day — stopping  at  Queens- 
ton  and  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  and  then  took  the 
Gorge  Scenic  Route  to  Lewiston.  We  will  long 
remember  this  last  gathering,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  pleasant  return  trip. 

June  the  seventeenth.  The  day  of  closing  and 
distribution  of  prizes.  Owing  to  the  recent 
death  of  our  beloved  Archbishop  McEvay,  the 
Entertainment  was  quite  private,  being  confined 
to  teachers,  pupils,  and  immediate  relatives. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  prizes : 

Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine,  presented 
by  Rev.erend  M.  D.  Whelan,  Rector  of  St.  Mich- 
ael's Cathedral,  obtained  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Carron. 

Gold  Medal  for  Highest  Marks  in  third  year, 
presented  by  Mrs.  McLean  French,  obtained  by 
Miss  Jessie  Barnard. 

First  Prize  in  Fourth  Class  English,  obtained 
by  Miss  Margaret  Taylor. 

First  Prize  in  Third  Class  English,  obtained 
by  Miss  Mabel  Costello. 

First  Prize  in  Second  Class  English,  obtained 
by  Miss  Edna  McCarron. 

First  Prize  in  Primary  Class,  English,  obtained 
by  Miss  Grace  Hyde. 
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First  Prize  for  Regular  Attendance,  obtained 
by  Miss  Winifred  Brown. 

First  Prize  for  Regular  Attendance,  in  Junior 
Department,   obtained  by   Miss   Helen  Guinane. 

First  Prize  for  Christian  Doctrine,  in  Junior 
Department,  obtained  by  Miss  Helen  Guinane. 

First  Prize  for  Good  Conduct,  in  Junior  De- 
parlment,  obtained  Tjy  Miss  Florence  Guinane. 

Silver  Thimble  for  Needlework,  obtained  by 
Miss  May  Watson.  Honorable  Mention,  Miss 
Emily  Watson  and  Miss  Elizabeth  McCarron. 

Certificates  of  Promotion  were  awarded  to 
the  following: 

Intermediate  Fourth  to  Senior  Fourth — Miss 
Margaret  Taylor,  Emily  Watson  and  May  W^at- 
son. 

Junior  Third  to  Senior  Third — Miss  Helen 
Guinane,  Rose  Delasandro,.  Annie  McQuillan 
and  Loretto  Lynch. 

Senior  Second  to  Junior  Third — Miss  Edna 
McCarron,  Gladys  McKormack,  Lilian  En- 
wright,  Frances  Barnard,  Eva  Emid,  Gladys 
Kimble,  Helen  Smith,  Dorothy  Smith,  Olga 
Strombert,  Kathleen  Feeley  and  Edith  Elliott. 

MUSIC     DEPARTMENT. 

First  Prize  in  Senior  Piano,  presented  by  the 
Nordheimer  Piano  and  Music  Co.,  obtained  by 
Miss  Ruth  Fries.  Honorable  Mention,  Miss 
Bernadette  MacNab  and  Miss  Ethel  O'Rourke. 

First  Prize  in  Junior  Piano,  presented  by  the 
Nordheimer  Piano  and  Music  Co.,  obtained  by 
Miss  Ethel  Slee.  Honorable  Mention.  Miss 
Marion  Varcoe  and  Miss  Mae  O'Donnell. 

First  Prize  in  Intermediate  Piano,  presented 
by  Mr.  Paul  Hahn.  obtained  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Deacon.  Honorable  mention.  Miss  Loretto  Sin- 
clair, Mary  Malone,  and  Elizabeth  McCarron,  . 

First  Prize  in  Primary  Piano,  obtained  by 
Master  Fred  MacNab. 

First  Prize  in  Preparatory  Piano,  obtained  by 
Miss  Edna  McCarron. 

Reverend  Father  Whelan,  Rector  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, and  Reverend  Father  Cantillon  were 
present.  Father  Whelan  distributed  the  prizes 
and  gave  a  short  address,  congratulating  teachers 
and  pupils,  alike,  on  the  excellent  work  done 
during  the  past  year,  and  encouraging  them  to 
renewed  efforts  for  the  future. 

Elizabeth  McCarron. 


JLotzto  Sihhth  Toronto, 

April  the  twenty-ninth — Professor  Hambourg 
favored  us  to-day  with  one  of  those  rare  musi- 
cal treats.  All  regret  that  it  is  the  last  oppor- 
tunity we  shall  have  of  hearing  him.  The  pro- 
gramme was  made  up  of  a  number  of  the  selec- 
tions which  are  on  the  curriculum,  and  those 
trying  musical  examinations  were  especially 
interested  in  Professor  Hambourg's  interpreta- 
tions. Mrs.  MacDonald  Fahey  assisted  in  the 
programme,  and  charmed  all  with  her  excellent 
voice.     The  numbers  were  as  follows: 

1.  (a)  Andante  con  Motto  N.  4 

(b)   Lieder  ohne  Worte 

N.  I  op.  62,  Adagio  N.  4.  . .  . 
N.  2  in  E  flat,  Folkslied  N.  5 
N.  3  in  G  flat,  Presto  Scherz- 

ando  in  F  sharp  minor...     Mendelssohn 
Professor  Hambourg. 

2.  (a)   Mainacht    

(b)  Nussbaum    

(c)  Wiedmung    Schumann 

Mrs.  Macdonald  Fahey. 

3.  (a)   Berceeuse    Arensky 

(b)  Mazurka    Moszkowski 

(c)  Gavotte    Karganoff 

(d)  Prelude  Nocturne  op.  9,  N.  i.Scribiane 

(e)  Valse  op.  10,  N.  2 Rachmaninoff 

Professor  Hambourg. 

4.  (a)   Serenade Strauss 

(b)  April   Chaminade 

(c)  Blackbird's    Song    Scott 

Mrs.  Macdonald  Fahey. 

5.  Rhapsodic    N.    11 Liszt 

Professor  Hambourg. 

May  the  ninth — "Don't  fail  to  see  Stella." 
"Coming  May  the  ninth!  All-star  cast!  Stella, 
by  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  Club,  in  the  Auditorium!" 

These  are  a  few  of  the  expressions  which,  for 
the  past  fortnight,  have  attracted  every  one's 
notice,  at  every  turn,  on  door-way,  pillar  and 
post,  and  now  the  ninth  of  May  has  arrived. 
Yes,  truly,  to-day  we  are  to  see  Stella.  We  me- 
chanically begin  class  work  but  not  in  our 
wonted  way  of  applying  ourselves  earnestly. 
We  take  each  lesson,  page  after  page,  but  is  it 
Greek?  or  Latin?  No,  it  is  never  Stellae  or 
Stellarum  or  even  Stellis,  but  all  Stella.  It  may 
be  Latin — or,  is  it  astronomy?    At  all  events  it 
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is  Stella.  Page  after  page  is  Stella.  The  very 
air  resounds  with  Stella. 

Then,  when  the  hour  at  last  arrives,  the  hall 
is  thronged,  reserved  seats,  dress-circle,  gods 
and  even  the  back-stairs,  and  rush-seats,  are  in 
demand  till  the  last  moment. 

The  Comedy  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  was 
so  much  appreciated  that  the  management  com- 
mittee was  strongly  urged  to  have  it  reacted, 
but  declined,  on  the  plea  that  the  troupe  intended 
to  sail  for  Europe  in  a  few  days.  The  follow- 
ing explanation  was  made  as  regarding  the  voy- 
age: "If  any  one  should  chance  to  see  anchored 
in  the  bay,  a  fairy  frigate,  whose  'pavilion  de 
moire'  is  'le  drapeau  de  notre  liberte'  (stars  and 
stripes,  of  course),  placed  there,  no  doubt,  by  the 
hand  of  Helene,  in  a  revolutionary  mood,  he 
may  conclude  that  the  graceful  form  at  the 
'gouvernail  d'or  fin'  is  that  of  the  management 
about  to  steer  the  'All-Star  Cast'  to  'la  rive  fidele, 
ou  Ton  aime  toujours.'  'La  jeune  belle,'  seated 
in  the  stern,  is  none  other  than  the  renowned 
'Stella,'  who  is  in  an  excellent  frame  of  mind, 
having  just  consumed  the  ballast — 'une  orange' 
— to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  who  had  severally  intended  doing  the 
same,  and  naturally  resented  the  unseemly  haste 
of  the  Star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  getting  pos- 
session of  it. 

"The  management  and  troupe  regret  being  un- 
able to  give  very  definite  directions  as  to  their 
objective  point,  the  land  'oil  Ton  aime  toujours.' 
'Tis  not  to  be  found  on  the  map  'dans  la  Bal- 
tique'  nor  'Sur  la  mer  Pacifique.'  Suffice  it  to 
say,  'on  ne  la  connait  guere,  un  pays  des 
amours.' 

"We  wouldn't  advise  a  reporter  to  try  to  find 
it  by  himself.  However,  he  might  come  with 
the  'Jeanne  d'Arc  Club,'  in  the  capacity  of  cabin- 
boy,  as  the  equipment  calls  for  a  'seraphim'  for 
that  post — which  plainly  points  to  the  Star  Re- 
porter. 

"Further  information  will,  on  demand,  be 
cheerfully  supplied  by 

The  Mighty  Star." 

"Warning:  In  speaking  of  a  place  not  to  be 
found  on  the  map,  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
we  were  alluding,  remotely,  to  Beamsville." 

May  the  twenty-third — At  four  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  a  recital  was  given  in  the  Auditorium 


by  Mr.  Ernest  Seitz.  Mr.  Seitz  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  young  Canadian,  who,  by  natural 
endowment  and  by  perseverance,  is  advancing 
into  the  ranks  of  Canadian  musicians.  His 
recitals  are  always  a  treat  and  very  much  appre- 
ciated at  LoretO  Abbey. 

May  the  twenty-sixth — A  very  impressive 
ceremony  took  place  this  afternoon,  when  a 
number  of  .the  young  ladies  were  received  into 
the  Sodality  of  the  Children  of  Mary,  and  also 
a  number  of  the  younger  children  were  enrolled 
in  the  Holy  Angels'  Sodality.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Reverend  A.  McCaffrey.  Those 
receiving  the  blue  ribbons  were.  Miss  Ethel 
O'Brien,  Norah  Rooney,  Eileen  Farmer,  Fran- 
ces McNeill,  Mary  Bertrand,  Claire  Cosgrove, 
Irene  Casserly,  Celina  Laurendeau,  Carolyn 
Wilson  and  Gladys  Foran. 

May  the  twenty-seventh — The  daintiest  little 
event  of  the  season  took  place  this  afternoon 
when  the  young  ladies  of  the  china  studio  invited 
a  number  of  their  friends  to  afternoon  tea.  Miss 
Helen  O'Brien  acted  as  hostess,  looking  bewitch- 
ingly  sweet  in  a  gown  of  pale  pink  chiffon. 

An  attempt  to  describe  in  words  the  pretty 
scene  would  be  vain,  but  one  glance  at  the  photo- 
graph of  the  group  and  their  surroundings  would 
suffice  to  convince  one  that  a  prettier  little  scene 
could  scarcely  be  described. 

May  the  thirty-first — To-day,  the  impressive 
tones  of  "Farewell  to  May"  reminded  us  that 
the  month  of  our  Blessed  Mother  had  come  and 
was  now  no  more.  The  month  was  fittingly 
closed  by  a  procession  around  the  grounds  and 
thence  to  the  chapel,  where  we  had  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  then  the  leaders 
of  the  successful  "May  Bands"  crowned  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  Farewell  Hymn  was  then 
beautifully  sung,  and  all  longed  to  leave  their 
hearts  at  Mary's  feet,  'ere  these  happy  hours  had 
fled. 

June  the  third — This  afternoon,  the  Domestic 
Science  Class  gave  an  enjoyable  afternoon  tea 
at  "St.  Philomena's,"  Dovercourt  Road,  when 
Miss  Mary  Rodden  was  the  charming  hostess. 

June  the  nineteenth — St.  Aloysius'  Day  was 
celebrated  by  a  grand  fete  in  the  grounds. 

The  amusements  began  by  a  farewell  proces- 
sion, each  one  carrying  a  banner,  inscribed  with 
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her  pet  philosophy,  or  some  other  mark  which 
distinguished  her  during  the  year.  The  proces- 
sion was  headed  by  Miss  Myra  Street,  wearing 
her  optimistic  smile,  and  carrying  a  banner  in- 
scribed, "Duke  est  desipere  in  loco."  Miss  Ella 
Karr  came  next,  as  "Stella,"  and  was  followed 
by  the  members  of  the  "Jeanne  d'Arc  Club." 
Miss  Grace  Podger  and  her  followers  then  came 
under  the  banner  "Aurea  Mediocritas."  Miss 
Carolyn  Wilson,  reading  "the  Georgics" ;  Miss 
Genevieve  Twomey  and  Beatrice  MuUivan  as 
"Pius  Aeneas"  and  "Fides  Achates"  ;  Miss  Ethel 
O'Brien  with  a  Morris  Chair;  Miss  Ila  Allen, 
singing  the  "Lamentations  of  Jeremiah" ;  Miss 
Celina  Laurendeau,  with  Peter,  James  and  John ; 
Miss  Mary  Rodden,  carrying  a  banner  with  her 
favorite  speech,  "Carpe  diem."  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  long  list  of  those  who  took  part  in 
the  procession. 

The  hours  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  were 
spent  on  the  grounds,  where  the  splendid  music, 
rendered  by  the  orchestra,  added  much  to  the 
enjoyment. 

The  tables  were  arranged  at  six  o'clock,  and 
the  evening  was  spent  in  dancing.  At  the  close 
of  the  evening,  the  tones  of  our  hymn  to  our 
Alma  Mater — "Ave  Maria  Loreto" — resounded 
through  the  still  air.  Florence  Malone. 


Hottto  Content,  Curopa,  (I5ibtaltar. 

Right  Reverend  H.  G.  Thompson,  the  new 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  arrived  early  in  February. 
He  is  an  .Englishman  and  a  Benedictine.  His 
first  visit  in  Gibraltar  was  to  this  convent,  to 
which  he  came  in  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival. 

February  27th.  was  the  day  appointed  for  His 
Lordship's  reception  by  the  students.  The  fol- 
lowing programme  was  rendered: 

1.  Pianoforte   Solo,    "La   Chapelle   Mon- 

tagnarde" F.  Kirchner 

2.  Address. 

3.  The  Quakeresses. 

4.  Tableau,  "Not  Angles  but  Angels." 

5.  Dolly's  Bedtime. 

6.  Spanish  Dance. 

7.  Pianoforte  Solo,  "Simple  Ayeu" .-.  .Thome 

INTERVAL. 

8.  Tableau,   "Landing    of     St.    Augustine   in 

England." 


9.     Darby  and  Joan. 

10.  Pianoforte   Solo,  "The  Mountain  Stream" 

INTERVAL. 

11.  Tableau,  "Pius  VII.  giving  a  Brief  to  the 

Jesuits." 

12.  Chorus,     "Be     Thou     Faithful     unto 

Death"  (from  the  Sign  of  the  Cross) 

Wilson  Barrett 

God  Save  the  King. 

The  Tableaux  were  greatly  admired.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  beautifully  effective  than  the 
scenery,  costumes,  grouping,  &c.  All  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  pretty  story  of  St.  Gregory's  first 
meeting  with  the  little  Saxon  slaves,  here  repre- 
sented. The  second  Tableau  showed  St.  Augus- 
tine and  his  followers  at  the  Court  of  King 
Ethelbert.  The  costumes  of  the  courtiers  and 
ladies-in-waiting,  and  the  banners  of  the  monks 
presented  a  most  brilliant  scene. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  March,  Europa  united 
with  the  "four  corners  of  the  earth"  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Saint  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  In  the  evening,  His  Lordship 
gave  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
Later  on,  the  Religious  were  present  at  an  enter- 
tainment, given  by  the  pupils  in  honor  of  the 
day.    The  programme  was  as  follows : 

Piano    Solo 

Teresa  Daumo. 

Song,  "Come  Back  to  Erin" 

Adelaide   Pogue. 

Piano    Solo    

Elspeth  Abercrombie. 

Tableau,  "My  Lady  Dignity." 

Vocal  Solo,  "Ave  Maria" Gounod 

LouRDES  Netto. 
Recitation,  "Love  of  Our  Country." 

Thyra  Clark. 
Tableau,  "Babes  in  the  Wood." 

Song,  "The  Little  Shamrock" 

Anita  Ordonez. 
Tableau,  "Princes  in  the  Tower." 
Recitation,    "St.    Columkill's    Farewell    to    Ire- 
land." 

P.  Smith. 

Chorus,  "The  Wearin'  o'  the  Green" 

Hymn  to  St.  Patrick. 
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The  Theory  Examinations  were  held  at  Gov- 
ernment House,  in  December,  and,  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  February,  the  Practical  Music  Exami- 
nations of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  were 
held  there,  also.  The  results  were  most  satis- 
factory. 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  whom  the 
Community  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  re- 
cently, were  Dr.  Brownrigg,  Bishop  of  Ossory; 
and  Monsignor  Fisher,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

On  Sunday,  the  seventh  of  May,  five  of  the 
young  ladies  were  received  into  the  Sodality  of 
the  Children  of  Mary,  by  Right  Reverend  Dr. 
Thompson,  Bishop  of  Gibraltar.  The  ceremony 
was  preceded  by  a  short  sermon,  and  concluded 
by  Benediction. 

Next  day  was  spent  in  preparation  for  the 
Annual  Drill  display.  The  following  account  of 
the  proceedings  appeared  in  the  Gibraltar 
Chronicle: 

The  annual  Physical  Drill  Competition  took 
place  in  the  above  Young  Ladies'  College,  last 
Tuesday  afternoon.  It  was  held  in  the  large 
Study  Hall,  which  was  artistically  decorated 
with  white  roses  and  ivy. 

The  youthful  competitors  did  their  best  to 
aflford  an  hour  of  pleasure  to  all  invited.  In  this 
they  certainly  succeeded,  for  the  display  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  held  since  the  drill 
competition  was  inaugurated  in  this  college, 
some  twelve  years  ago. 

The  various  items  were  performed  in  a  man- 
ner perfect  in  every  detail.  The  marvellous 
accuracy  of  all,  from  the  smallest  child  in  the 
scarf  drill  to  the  senior  girls  in  the  advanced 
work,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The 
physical  benefits  gained  by  the  children  were 
quite  apparent  to  those  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  witness  this  system  of  training.  The 
healthy  glow  on  the  faces  of  the  pupils,  the 
graceful  carriage,  and  the  easy  manner  in  which 
the  most  difficult  work  was  performed,  showed 
that  the  main  object  of  these  exercises — health 
— has  been  gained. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  Sir  Archibald 
Hunter,  who  was  attended  by  Captain  Jackson, 
D.  S.  O.,  A.  M.  S.,  kindly  presided  and  gave 
the  medals  and  distinctions  to  the  winning  can- 
didates, as  follows : 


BARBELL    TEAMS. 

1st.,  Miss  Thyra  Clark,  medal;  2nd.,  Miss 
Eileen  Wilson,  distinction. 

CLUB    TEAM. 

1st.,  Miss  Elspeth  Abercrombie,  medal;  2nd., 
Miss  Eileen  Wilson,  distinction ;  3rd.,  Miss 
Rosa  Segalerva,  honorable  mention. 

DUMB-BELL  TEAM. 

I  St.,  Miss  Rosa  Rodriguez,  medal;  2nd.,  Miss 
Adelaide  Pogue,  distinction;  3rd.,  Miss  Lourdes 
Isola,  honorable  mention. 

SCARF   TEAM. 

1st.,  Miss  Eileen  Pogue,  medal;  2nd.,  Miss 
Teresa  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  distinction. 

SWEDISH    DRILL,    SENIOR. 

I  St.,  Miss  Rosa  Segalerva,  medal;  2nd.,  Miss 
Lourdes  Netto,  distinction. 

SWEDISH   DRILL,    JUNIOR. 

Miss  Rosa  Rodriguez,  distinction. 

FIGURE    MARCHING. 

1st.,  Miss  Eileen  Wilson,  medal;    2nd.,  Miss 

Elspeth    Abercrombie,    distinction ;    3rd.,  Miss 

Rosa  Segalerva,  honorable  mention ;    4th.,  Miss 
Thyra  Clark,  honorable  mention. 

BEST   TEAM,  DUMB-BELLS.  ^ 

Leader,  Miss  Adela  Russo,  medal. 

Miss  Eileen  Wilson  deserves  special  mention, 
as  her  team  was  the  better  of  the  two  Barbell 
Teams,  and  we  noticed  that  Miss  Adela  Russo 
led  on  the  Best  Team  of  the  whole  competition. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  distribution  of  dis- 
tinctions. His  Excellency  said  a  few  very  kind 
words,  expressing  keen  and  genuine  pleasure  at 
all  that  he  had  witnessed.  He  mentioned  that 
he  had  never  seen  more  perfectly  executed  drill. 
He  gave  due  praise  to  the  instructor,  Sergeant 
McKenzie,  on  whom  the  work  reflected  the 
highest  credit.  His  Excellency  also  sympathised 
with  the  judges.  Major  Stevens  Nash,  R.  G.  A., 
and  Captain  Blount,  R.  G.  A.,  who  must  have 
found  great  difficulty  in  awarding  the  medals, 
because  the  standard  of  merit  was  so  high  that 
to  select  the  best  must  have  proved  a  very  close 
affair. 

Among  the  guests  present  we  noticed  the 
Right    Reverend    H.    G.    Thompson,    the    Lord 
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Bishop  of  Gibraltar;  Rear- Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Pelham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Larios,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Preston,  Major  and  Mrs.  Abercrombie, 
Major  Stevens  Nash,  Major  and  Mrs.  Clark, 
Miss  Francia,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Blount,  Sur- 
geon Rooney,  R.  N.,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fer- 
rary, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isola,  Mrs.  Sagrario,  Dr. 
Turner,  Reverend  I.  \illaplana,  O.  S.  B. ;  Rev- 
erend M.  Grech,  Reverend  A.  Pou,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Allen,  Major,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Cooper,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tamplin,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hasluck,  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Oliva,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cardona,  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Jones,  Reverend  Mr.  Hutchenson, 
Mrs.  Piccone,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vasquez,  Captain 
Ronayne,  Mrs.  Dickson,  Dr.,  Mrs.  and  Misses 
Rodriguez  Lopez,  Miss  Rugeroni,  Miss  Gal- 
liano, the  Misses  Canilla,  Mrs.  H.  Imossi,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  Miss  Leggett,  Mrs.  Pogue,  Mrs. 
Risso,  Mrs.  and  Misses  Imossi,  and  Major  and 
Mrs.  Norman. 

At  the  conclusion,  light  refreshments  were 
partaken  of  by  the  guests  in  the  open,  where  a 
most  enjoyable  hour  was  passed. 

Thyra  Clark. 


Per0onalg(. 

"I  feel  perfectly  procrastinated  after  these  ex- 
afninations." 

"Who  killed  Abel  ?" 

"Don't  ask  me.  I  didn't  even  know  he  was 
dead." 

"When  we  go  into  society,  I  don't  think  it 
will  be  of  any  advantage  to  know  whether  this 
or  that  insect  is  dicotyledonous  or  not." 

"Were  you  born  in  Germany?" 

"I  was." 

"What  part? 

"All  of  me,  of  course." 

"I  wonder  where  all  that  red  tape  is  that  Mar- 
cella  is  always  talking  about  ?  The  only  red  tape 
I  see  is  the  piece  on  the  school  door." 

"What  letter  comes  after  A  ?" 
"All  the  rest  of  them." 

"Where  is  the  Land  of  Promise?" 
"Where  most  people  seem  to  come  from." 

"Who  signed  Magna  Charta?" 
"Don't  know — it  wasn't  me." 


"What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  a  true  poet?" 
"A  soft  shirt  and  a  big  tie." 

"And  then  it  rained" — telling  of  the  Deluge — 
"forty  days  and  forty  nights." 
"Was  every  one  satisfied?" 

"Wolsey  saved  his  life  by  dying  on  the  way 
from  York  to  London." 

"There  was  only  enough  wind  for  one  wind- 
mill, so  the  other  was  taken  down." 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  be  buried  there.     It's  the 

k. 

unhealthiest  spot  in  the  whole  country." 

"L'un   etait   dragon,   I'autre   mousquetaire." — 
"One  was  a  dragon,  the  other  a  mosquito." 

"Liberty  of  conscience  means  doing  wrong  and 
not  worrying  about  it  afterward." 

"De  gustibus  non  disputandum" — "High  winds 
and  no  mistake." 


Sngspiration  from  titt  TLixitntptUt^  P^alm 

This  Psalm  is  an  up-lift  of  heart  and  of  soul, 
Each  word  with  God's  truth  doth  celestially 
shine, 
And  lighteth  the  way  to  the  heavenly  goal. 
All     fearless    of    evil,     through    love    that's 
divine. 

There's  love  that  is  prompted  by  sensual  lust, 
'Tis  passion  that's  selfish  and  springs  from  the 

dust; 
There's  love  that's  impelled  in  Ambition's  proud 

name, 
'Tis  bubble  delusive  and  fickle  its  fame; 
There's  love  that  is  grasping  for  glittering  gold, 
'Tis  sordid,  despised,  delusive  its  hold. 

There's  love  that  with  infinite  melody  breathes, 
A  heavenly  harmony,  tender  in  tone. 

And  over  the  turbulent  spirit  it  leaves 

A  peace  that's  surpassing  and  sweetly  God's 
own. 

It  leads  us  most  safely  through  paths  that  rough 
lay,  ; 

Through  pastures  green,  waving  with  Hope's 
gentle  breath. 
And  onward  conducts  us  by  Faith's  perfect  way, 
As  walk  we  the  Valley  of  Shadow  of  Death. 
Claude  Baxley,  "M.  D. 
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O  little  wilding  rose, 

Would  I  might  tell 
How  much  of  Heav'n  thy  op'ning  leaves  disclose ; 

What  sweetest  spell 
Thy  fragrance  offers,  setting  sense  adream 
Till  life's  stern  cares  are  less  than  things  that 
seem ! 

II. 

The  soft  fleece-clouds  of  June 

In  sun-blue  sky. 
The  green  of  turf  and  tree,  are  all  attune, 

And  fleetingly, — 
With  thy  brief  sojourn  'mong  the  flow'ret  kind 
Where  oft  I  seek  thy  charms,  but  never  find ! 

III. 

And  ever  as  I  dream 

Cpme  smiling  here 
Fair  youth  and  hope;     while    friends    of    life 
esteem 

Again  are  near. 
And  here,  unrealiz'd,  come  with  it  all 
Ambitions  that  the  angels  might  recall ! 

IV. 

Yes,  little  wild-wood  rose. 

Thy  haunting  face 
Shall  be  thro'  long,  lone  days  and  dark,  with 
those 
Whose  crowning  grace — 
'Mong  hosts  of  other    friends    our    whole    life 

round 
— Once  lost,  tho'  ever  sought,  is  never  found ! 

■     ■  .-■  -V- 

O  sweets  that  most  I  priz'd, 
— Now  wails  Regret — 
Tho'  other  hearts  and  eyes,  and  dreams  despis'd, 

Could  I  forget ! — 
When  other  heav'ns  were  empty  wastes  to  me. 
Why  was  not  ev'ry  moment  pledg'd  to  thee? 

Idris. 


It  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare,  the  maidenly 
reserve  that  keeps  its  own  counsel,  that  respects 
confidence,  that  holds  itself  aloof  from  the  idle 


and  foolish  converse.  It  is  the  crown  of  beau- 
tiful girlhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  the  quality 
in  a  girl  which  develops  the  dignified,  well-poised 
woman,  not  given  to  gossip,  and  with  a  saving 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  her  own  home-life,  which 
prevents  her  carrying  its  secrets  outside.  Prop- 
er reserve  is  a  fine  quality  to  cultivate — it  is  like 
charity,  it  blesses  both  its  possessor  and  those 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 


STAUNTON  &  MITCHELL 

Heating,    Plumbing    and    Ventilating    Contractors 

Estimates  Cheerfully  Given. 
Complete  line  of  Up-to-date  American  and  Canadian  Enamelware 
'Phone  2418  L 

173  York  Sireet        ....        HAMILTON 


ROS  A  R 


UNDERTAKER 

180  Sherbourne  Street        .  .        TORONTO.  ONT. 

Phone,  Main  1034 


JOHN    LENOX    &    CO. 

Wholesale  Shoes,  Rubbers  and  Slippers 


KOZY  SLIPPERS 

A  comfortable  and  rich  bedroom  slipper,  made  in  saxe-blue, 
brown,  cherry  and  black,  trimmed  with  ribbon  to  match,  cush- 
ion insole,  finest  quality  of  felt  with  soft  leather  sole.  We  are 
the  largest  dealers  in  Canada  for  Sir  Henry  H.  W.  Trickett's 
slippers.  Ask  your  shoe  dealer  for  them.  Selling  Agents 
for  the  Consolidated  Rubber  Company,  Limited,  Ask  your 
shoe  dealer  for  the  "Johnnie  Lenox"  school  boot.  Best 
wearing  school  boot  made  in  Tan  Grain  and  Chrome  Black. 

JOHN  LENOX  &  CO.,  Hamiiton 


Phone  Main  651. 


2  &  72  St.  Lawrence  Market 
TORONTO 


M.  J.  WOODS 

BUTCHER,   Etc 

POULTRY  AND   GAME   IN   SEASON. 


Strictly  High  Class 
Meats  and  Provisions. 


Special  attention  paid  to  Institutions, 
Steamboats,  Hot^els  and  Restaurants. 


Right  Reverend  T.J.  Dowling,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Hamilton 


From  Whose  Hands  the  Graduate 
OF    1911     Received    Her    Laurels 
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Eartti's   noblest  thing — a   -woiman.    perfected. 


I^OL.  XVIII. 


OCTOBER,  igu. 


No.  4. 


dOfiat  is  Beautp? 

HLMOST  any  child  may  soon  puzzle  the 
wisest  of  men  by  asking  questions.  Sur- 
rounded by  mysteries,  and  limited  in  in- 
telligence, the  very  greatest  among  us  cannot 
move  forward  more  than  a  little  way  without 
getting  beyond  his  depth  and  floundering  help- 
lessly in  the  inky  ocean  of  human  ignorance. 

The  histories  of  the  nations  show  that  each  of 
them  has,  almost  at  every  period  from  the  first, 
been  entertaining  ideas  of  beauty.  Many  great 
men  have  speculated  extensively  with  the  feel- 
ings that  *;pring  from  beauty.  The  brightest 
minds  that  ever  illumined  the  world  have 
almost  without  exception,  put  to  themselves 
since  the  birth  of  philosophy,  the  seemingly 
simple  query  we  have  placed  as  a  heading 
for  this  crude  paper.  From  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle to  St.  Augustine,  from  Baumgarten  to 
Grant  Allen,  from  Professor  Sully  to  Professor 
Knight,  and  so  on  to  Brother  Azarias  and  the 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  A.  Balfour,  in  our  own  day,  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  arduously  continued.  The  rea- 
son for  this  universal  interest  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Just  as  the  ideal  of  humanity  is  goodness,  and 
the  ideal  of  science  is  truth,  so  the  ideal  of  art  is 
beauty.  The  formative  arts  and  painting  select 
the  objects  of  nature,  and  their  diverse  appear- 
ances, that  in  their  representation  they  may  lay 
down  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  perfection. 

The  result  of  all  this  aesthetic  disquisition  is  a 
veritable  Babel  of  conflicting  definitions  and  con- 
clusions. Indeed,  the  consequence  is  like  that 
which  might  be  expected  were  five  hundred 
medical  doctors  called  in  to  diagnose  a  case ;  for 
hardly  two  writers  agree  on  the  meaning  of  the 
leading  term,  and  so  the  significance  of  the  word, 
beauty,  remains  very  much  a  mystery.  Few 
words  in  the  language  are  applicable  to  so  wide 


a  range  of  objects  as  beauty,  which  is  used  in 
connection  mainly  with  whatever  pleases  the  eye 
or  ear,  and  in  a  more  or  less  figurative  way  with 
many  of  the  graces  of  writing,  and  even  with  the 
moral  qualities  and  the  abstract  terms  of  science. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  of  analysis  resides  in  this 
indefiniteness  of  meaning,  no  doubt,  but  most, 
we  believe,  in  the  nature  of  the  quality  itself. 

Almost  innumerable  attempts  have  been  made 
to  discover  in  what  the  beautiful  consists ;  what 
quality  it  is  which  all  beautiful  objects  possess, 
and  what  is  the  foundation  of  the  pleasurable 
sen.sations  they  produce.  A  meagre  description 
of  this  vast  collection  of  heterogeneous  opinion 
would  necessitate  more  than  one  book.  In  two 
compressed  volumes.  Professor  Knight,  in  his 
"Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,"  manages  to  skim 
the  rim  of  the  subject  in  a  very  instructive  and 
interesting  manner.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
these  volumes  for  a  fascinating  outline  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  scarcely  going 
too  far  to  say  that  all  these  attempts  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  beauty  have  been  failures,  either 
in  part  or  entirely.  The  conclusions  differ 
throughout,  and  this  disagreement  indicates 
error.  Finality  is  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  world-wide  speculation  on  the  origin  and 
the  nature  of  the  beautiful. 

The  present  writer  cannot  expect  to  walk  up- 
right where  great  men  fell  down,  or  to  glean  in 
fields  strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  their  failures. 
'T  am  warned  by  the  ill  example  of  many  phil- 
osophers," said  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "not  to 
attempt  any  definition  of  beauty."  This  judg- 
ment, coming  from  such  a  lofty  and  capable 
source,  would  be  prohibitive  with  us  all  were  it 
not  so  obviously  opposed  not  only  to  progress 
but  effort.  Beauty  can  be  analyzed  only  by  pa- 
tiently examining  its  component  parts,  concern- 
ing which  more  is  now  known  than  ever  before. 
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Let  us  regard  the  subject,  therefore,  in  the  Hght 
of  our  modern  knowledge,  even  if  we  also  fail  of 
achieving  anything  conclusive  and  convincing. 

Facts,  like  figures,  will  not  lie,  if  you  work 
them  right ;  but  if  you  work  them  wrong — a 
little  disproportion  in  the  emphasis,  a  slight  ex- 
aggeration of  color,  a  little  more  or  less  lime- 
light on  this  or  that  part  of  the  grouping — ^and 
the  result  is  not  truth,  even  though  each  individ- 
ual fact  be  as  unimpeachable  as  the  multiplica- 
tion table.  Right  definition  is  correct  descrip- 
tion. By  it  something  is  demarked  and  set  apart 
from  all  other  things.  We  define  by  stating  the 
properties  of  the  object.  This  may  be  done  in 
two  ways :  indirectly  by  eliminating  extraneous 
phases  and  leaving  nothing  except  the  immutable 
characteristics,  and  directly,  by  naming  the  quali- 
ties present  in  the  article.  Both  methods  will  be 
availed  of  in  these  pages,  and  we  purpose  to  begin 
with  the  indirect  or  negative,  method ;  because 
it  makes  the  way  clearer  for  the  direct  method  to 
be  introduced  later  on. 

Let  us,  then,  name  some  things  that  beauty  is 
not,  and  give  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  Al- 
though novelty  is  an  important  source  of  the 
pleasure  of  taste  it  is  not  beauty ;  because  the 
emotions  produced  by  new  things  are  of  a  more 
pungent  nature.  The  picturesque  is  not  the 
teautiful,  since  the  term  is  often  applied  to 
rugged  objects  quite  removed  from  either  the 
sublime  or  the  beautiful.  The  wonderful  is  dis- 
tinguished from  beauty  by  the  nature  of  the 
shock  it  gives  the  exterior  senses.  It  is  wrong 
to  say,  with  Rudyard  Kipling,  that  utility  is 
beauty.  Many  articles  are  exceedingly  useful 
— a  hammer,  or  a  three-legged  office-stool, 
for  example — but  they  could  not  be  called 
beautiful.  The  identification  of  beauty  with 
the  agreeable  is  entirely  wrong.  The  agree- 
able is  that  which  pleases  the  senses,  but 
the  pleasure  of  the  senses  does  not  necessarily 
imply  beauty.  Thus,  there  are  some  agreeable 
odors,  but  no  beautiful  ones.  The  agreeable  is 
personal,  and  completely  changes  with  tempera- 
ment, age,  and  even  temperature.  The  beauti- 
ful must  be  agreeable,  of  course,  but  it  must  be 
much  more,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel.  Men 
like  William  Morris  and  John  Ruskin  have 
taught  the  possibility  of  welding  together  use 
and  beauty,  in  the  practical  objects  of  every-day 
life;    in  buildings,  in  furniture,  in  utensils,  and 


their  lesson  has  been  worth  as  much  to  the  race 
as  any  of  our  great  mechanical  inventions  such 
as  the  steam-engine,  the  cotton  gin,  or  the  elec- 
trical telegraph.  But  beauty  and  utility  are  not 
blended  in  any  of  these  articles ;  the  beauty  is 
only  superadded  to  the  utility,  and  if  we  examine 
an  article  that  is  considered  beautiful  and  con- 
venient in  the  house,  we  shall  find  that  our  con- 
sciousness of  the  beauty  benumbs  for  the  time 
our  sense  of  the  utility,  so  that  we  cannot,  at  the 
same  moment,  appreciate  the  comfort  of  a  Mor- 
ris chair  and  the  severe  simplicity  of  its  parts. 
Such  experiments  may  be  made  by  everyone, 
and  they  richly  repay  the  time  they  demand. 
Architecture  is,  perhaps,  more  akin  to  the  useful 
than  any  other  art,  yet,  apart  from  its  figures, 
scenes,  ornaments,  and  suggestions  given  to  the 
objects  it  produces,  it  has  its  own  function  in 
fashioning  materials  into  agreeable  shapes,  not 
incompatible  with,  but  not  necessarily  limited  to 
their  useful  application,  but  even  in  architecture 
the  utility  never  engrosses  our  minds  and  capti- 
vates our  understandings  as  beauty  does. 

The  comical,  consisting  chiefly  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, has  frequently  been  considered  as  a  species 
of  beauty.  We  regard  the  classification  as  er- 
roneous. The  popular  notion  of  humor  is  some- 
thing that  causes  mirth  and  promotes  laughter 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  necessarily  in- 
duced by  wit.  Brevity  is  proverbially  the  soul 
of  wit.  It  is  generally  felt  that  there  is  more 
intelligence  concerned  in  wit  than  in  humor,  and 
genuine  wit  implies  no  small  amount  of  wisdom 
and  culture.  The  two  things  stand  widely  sepa- 
rated. Wits  are  not  humorists  nor  are  humor- 
ists wits.  The  works  of  the  poet.  Young,  have 
been  adduced  as  abounding  in  wit,  but  few  re- 
gard them  as  in  the  faintest  degree  humorous. 
Then,  in  the  pages  of  Mark  Twain  we  frequent- 
ly have  humor  devoid  of  wit.  Another  example 
may  be  found  in  the  well-known  characters ;  the 
Mrs.  Powser  of  George  Eliot,  and  the  Mrs. 
Gamp  of  Charles  Dickens.  They  are  both  in- 
tensely humorous  but  there  is  no  beauty  in  their 
equipments.  Thackeray's  inimitable  Major 
Pendennis  is  so  very  humorous  that  he  makes  us 
smile  at  every  turn,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the 
beautiful  in  the  polished  old  cynic.  We  could  go 
through  the  whole  long  gallery  of  the  British 
humorists  with  the  self-same  result.  Humor 
and  beauty  are  two  different  things. 
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Lord  Chesterfield  affirmed  that  genuine  wit 
never  made  any  man  laugh  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  Brander  Matthews  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  there  is  "no  affinity  between  starry 
and  envenomed  wit  and  true  humor,  sometimes 
broad,  perhaps,  but  always  cheerful  and  healthy, 
wholesome  and  antiseptic."  To  be  wit  there 
must  be  surprise,  but  there  may  be  no  pleasure, 
certainly  none  on  the  part  of  the  victims.  It  may 
be  said  to  owe  its  charm  to  the  surprise  which 
is  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  congruity  or 
similarity  where  there  seemed  to  ordinary  minds 
nothing  but  dissimilarity,  while  humor,  on  the 
contrary,  occasions  delight  and  amusement  by  the 
recognition  of  incongruity  where  it  was  unex- 
pected. Between  such  things  and  beauty  there 
is  not  a  single  connection. 

The  classification  of  the  provinces  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry  as  respectively  those  of  the  true, 
the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  formulated  from  the 
Greeks  by  Baumgarten,  the  great  German  au- 
thority on  aesthetics,  and  enunciated  in  France 
by  Cousin,  has  led  to  the  expenditure  of  unlim- 
ited dexterity.  The  sense  of  the  beautiful,  like 
that  of  the  good,  or  aesthetic  and  moral  senti- 
ment, is  not  a  special  energy  or  faculty  of  the 
soul.  All  that  is  beautiful  is  not  satisfying  to 
our  conscience,  and,  as  all  the  arts  prove,  a 
weak  sense  of  the  beautiful  may,  no  doubt,  be 
produced  independent  of  every  moral  sentiment. 
Furthermore,  a  thing  may  be  true  and  not  beau- 
tiful. Objects  are  true  when  they  exist  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  essential  idea  they  embody, 
but  such  a  correspondence  has  really  nothing  to 
do  with  the  beautiful.  When  pursued  to  their 
ultimate  source,  it  is  probable  that  truth,  good- 
ness, and  beauty  are  one  and  identical.  "How 
near  to  good  is  what  is  fair!"  cried  one  of  the 
wisest  of  our  elder  poets.  Accepting  the  three 
qualities  as  they  come  to  us  in  this  world,  par- 
tially and  imperfectly,  we  are,  however,  justified 
in  the  conclusion  that  they  are  different  and  in- 
dependent entities. 

The  great  power  of  association  has  been  some- 
what widely  identified  as  beauty.  Briefly  we 
mean  by  mental  association,  two  or  more  ideas 
constantly  or  naturally  following  each  other  in 
the  mind,  so  that  one  almost  infallibly  produces 
the  other.  We  can  associate  by  similarity  and 
by  contrast.  This  linking  of  ideas  is  not  always 
productive  of  pleasure,  and  where  there  is  no 


pleasure  beauty  also  is  absent.  The  writer  never 
passes  a  white  birch  tree,  for  instance,  without 
being  almost  overcome  by  very  bitter  emotions, 
because  the  sight  bears  him  back,  in  memory's 
ship,  to  the  days  when  his  schoolmaster,  who  was 
a  veritable  pedagogic  Legree,  used  to  larrup  him 
so  frequently  with  a  white  birch  switch.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  sometimes  hear  a  good  old  song, 
one  we  recognize  as  having  first  listened  to  from 
the  lips  of  a  deceased  mother,  or  a  dear  friend, 
and  it  gives  us  infinite  satisfaction.  A  farm 
house  surrounded  by  flocks  and  crops  soothes  our 
minds  with  suggestions  of  peace  and  plenty.  A 
lowering  sky,  and  black  shades  that  shut  out  the 
light,  as  powerfully  intimates  the  destructive 
power  of  a  storm.  When  emotions  are  thus 
awakened,  it  is  through  remembrance  and  remi- 
niscence, both  of  which  are  distinct  from 
the  feeling  of  beauty.  Association  originates 
nothing,  it  merely  brings  together,  and  what 
it  brings  together  pre-existed  in  the  memory. 
It  is  not  beauty,  but,  since  an  object  may 
be  given  interest,  significance  and  value  by 
association,  it  is  clearly  a  great  help  to  beauty. 
Our  consciousness  of  the  beautiful  is,  as  we 
shall  presently  demonstrate,  direct  and  imme- 
diate, not  reflective  and  associative. 

We  are  often  told  that  the  feeling  of  beauty 
is  not  much  more  than  a  dim  recollection  slightly 
awakened.  Plato  is  said  to  have  experienced  it. 
and  Wordsworth  describes  it  in  a  famous  passage 
of  his  lofty  "Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality." In  plain  and  exquisite  language  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  voices  the  feeling  in  a  little 
song: 

"I  have  been  here  before, 

But  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell ; 
I  know  the  grass  beyond  the  door. 

The  sweet,  keen  smell. 
The  sighing  sounds,  the  light  around  the  shore." 

The  learned  Brother  Azarias,  in  his  captivat- 
ing "Philosophy  of  Literature,"  tells  us  that 
there  is  in  such  feeling  a  recollection  and  a  recog- 
nition. Man  is  created  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  his  Maker.  All  things  proceeding  from 
the  divine  Author,  are  made  in  accordance  with 
their  archetypes  in  His  mind;  and  therefore, 
they  reflect  one  or  other  attribute  of  His  divinity, 
the  selfsame  divinity  is  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness whereof  we  have  been  created.    The  Broth- 
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er  concludes,  that  the  pleasure  experienced  on 
beholding  a  thing  of  beauty  is  due  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  type  of  perfect  implanted  in  our 
natures  by  the  creative  act ;  our  power  of  recog- 
nizing being  developed  in  different  degrees,  as 
the  faculty  of  knowledge  or  the  moral  sense  is 
different  in  each  individual.  Now,  with  the  the- 
ology underlying  all  this  we  have  no  desire  to 
quarrel ;  the  fact  being  that  we  know  nothing 
about  the  science.  But  the  feeling  described  by 
Wordsworth,  Rosseti,  and  Brother  Azarias,  is  an 
exceedingly  rare  one — not  a  single  being  in  ten 
thousand  experiences  any  such  emotion  in  a  life- 
time— and  the  feeling  of  beauty  is  so  common 
among  men  as  to  be  almost  universal.  This  dif- 
ference alone  would,  we  believe,  put  the  feelings 
of  recollection  out  of  court  as  the  equivalents  of 
beauty.  When  it  is  added  that  the  recollection 
is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  it  is  in  evidence,  clearly  a  matter  of  the 
association  of  idea,  nothing  more  need  be  said, 
since  we  have  already  endeavored  to  show  that 
association  is  not  identical  with  beauty,  although 
it  may,  on  occasion,  become  a  powerful  help 
toward  the  sustenance  of  the  feeling. 

Some  writers  have  given  us  what  they  are 
pleased  to  consider  the  "marks  of  beauty."  Ed- 
mund Burke,  for  instance,  in  his  old  but  still 
useful  treatise  on  "The  Sublime  and  the  Beauti- 
ful," asserts  that  beautiful  objects  are  small, 
smooth,  delicate,  and  of  gradual  variation.  A 
bald  head  is  smooth  but  it  is  not  favored  by  the 
arts.  Insects  are  small  but  more  vexatious  than 
beautiful.  One  might  go  through  the  list  in  this 
way,  yet  there  is,  we  believe,  some  reason  for 
the  classification,  and  it  will  appear  in  our  paper 
farther  on,  where  we  speak  of  the  limitations 
of  our  perceptive  organs.  Burke  makes  it  clear 
that  he  meant  those  attributes  to  be  taken  com- 
paratively, and  thus  accepted,  they  are,  as  we 
shall  see,  true  "marks."  Joseph  Spencer,  pro- 
fessor of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
writing  in  1747,  states  that  everything  belonging 
to  beauty  falls  under  one  of  four  heads — color, 
form,  expression,  grace — but  his  "marks"  are  so 
very  broad  they  fail  to  distinguish,  and,  indeed, 
the  word  is  so  disagreeably  suggestive  of  the 
branding  of  cattle  on  a  ranch  that  it  should  not 
be  used  in  considering  beauty. 

Speaking  about  such  theories  as  we  have  been 
occupied  with  up  to  this  point.  Professor  Knight 


says:  "All  the  inadequate  or  partial  theories  on 
the  subject  of  the  beautiful  will  be  found,  like 
those  relating  to  the  true  and  the  good,  to  start 
from  some  root  of  truth,  and  their  error  will  be 
found  to  spring  mainly,  if  not  solely,  from  an  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  that  truth."  Down  till  to- 
day, the  speculators  on  beauty  have  found  their 
subject  a  most  complex  one,  and  this  easily  ac- 
counts for  the  numerous  divergent  theories. 
Whether  our  modern  scientific  light  will  serve  to 
illumine  some  portions  of  the  subject  which  have 
hitherto  remained  dark,  is  a  phase  of  our  sub- 
ject to  which  we  may  now  turn  our  attention. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  let  us  deal  directly  with 
the  visible  appearances  of  beauty  and  see  where 
their  consideration  leads. 

The  writer  possesses  an  engraving  of  "The 
Sea  Nymph,"  the  original  of  which  is  a  statue 
from  the  chisel  of  the  English  sculptor,  Thomas 
Nelson  Maclean.  The  reproduction  has  never 
gained  wide  popularity,  but  I  like  it  very  much, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  beautiful  to  me.  Looking 
at  this  favorite  picture,  what  does  one  see?  One 
sees  form  and  color  exclusively.  Let  us  consider 
those  terms — form  and  color — so  potent  in  their 
results  in  all  graphic  and  most  plastic  art,  with 
a  view  of  ultimately  discovering,  mayhap,  some- 
thing about  the  rudiments  of  beauty. 

The  basis  or  substratum  of  all  bodies  is  mat- 
ter, which  is  made  up  of  molecules,  "each  a  little 
building  of  which  atoms  are  the  bricks."  Form 
is  the  particular  disposition  of  matter  in  each 
body,  which  placement,  of  course,  distinguishes 
the  appearance  of  that  body  from  every  other 
body.  In  other  words,  form  is  the  shape  or  ex- 
ternal figure  of  a  body.  Alike  in  the  plastic  and 
graphic  arts  it  means  figure  as  constituted  by 
lines  and  angles  symbolizing  the  external  appear- 
ance or  visible  impression  made  by  a  house  or  a 
tree,  an  animal  or  a  scene,  or  any  other  thing. 
It  is  equivalent  to  the  outward  or  visible  shape 
of  a  body  as  distinguished  from  its  substance  or 
color.  It  is  the  peculiar  configuration  by  which 
an  object  is  recognized  by  the  sight  or  the  touch; 
in  short,  it  is  the  revelation  of  idea  in  matter. 

While  form  without  color  may  please,  as  it 
certainly  does  in  a  white  marble  statue,  color 
independent  of  form,  is  incapable  of  yielding  a 
continued  pleasure ;  consequently  in  the  beauti- 
ful the  great  thing  is  form.  The  illustrations 
of  Homer,  by  John  Flaxman,  oflfer  a  convincing 
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instance.  In  them  the  soul  seems  to  find  its  full 
expression  in  the  stroke  of  a  pencil,  so  simple 
are  they,  yet,  withal,  unsurpassable  for  truth 
and  beauty,  inexhaustible  in  every  poetic  feeling. 
We  have  outline  giving  us  form,  in  these  draw- 
ings, but  with  very  little  or  no  shading,  yet  they 
speak  to  and  affect  us  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
color. 

Now  let  us  subject  color  to  a  brief  special  con- 
sideration. It  is  probable  that  the  ancients  imag- 
ined a  body  could  communicate  its  color  to  light. 
Contrariwise  moderns  believe  that  light  tinges 
natural  bodies.  Science  has  established  that 
color  is  a  property  inherent  in  light,  which  by  a 
difference  in  the  rays  ^nd  the  laws  of  their  re- 
fraction, gives  to  bodies  their  particular  hue  to 
the  eye.  What  we  call  light  really  consists  of 
waves  in  a  medium  known  as  ether,  which  fills  all 
space.  Color  is  a  sensation  produced  when  ether 
waves  of  a  certain  length  enter  the  eye  and  fall 
upon  the  retina.  By  the  terms  "wave-length," 
is  meant,  here,  the  distance  across  from  the  crest 
of  one  tiny  wave  to  that  of  another.  If  the 
retina  be  stimulated  by  light-waves  four  hundred 
billion  of  times  in  a  second,  for  instance,  we  ex- 
perience a  sensation  of  redness,  if  it  is  stimulated 
509  billion  times — which  is  "going  some" — we 
see  yellow,  and  if  700  billion  times,  a  marvelous 
velocity,  we  experience  a  sensation  of  blueness ; 
but  externally  there  is  no  such  thing  as  red, 
yellow,  or  blue.  Independent  of  the  operation 
of  the  light-waves  on  the  optic  nerve,  nature  has 
no  color.  Discarding  the  Newtonian  theory  of 
light  of  over  a  century  ago,  which  taught  that 
luminous  particles  are  incessantly  shot  through 
space,  and  accepting  in  its  stead  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  and  starting  from  the  single  as- 
sumption of  transverse  undulations  or  waves  in 
the  ether,  we  first  of  all  determine  by  a  com- 
paratively easy  process,  the  wave-lengths,  and 
find  all  the  phenomena  of  color  dependent  on 
this  element,  since  the  objects  of  nature  when 
not  brought  into  contact  with  the  optic  nerve 
are  without  color,  and  the  rays  of  light  which 
produce  our  sensations  of  color  when  they  enter 
the  eye  differ  from  one  another  only  in  wave 
length  or  in  wave  amplitude  and  not  at  all  in 
quality.  Musicians  will  understand  when  we  add 
that  between  light  of  different  colors  and  sounds 
of  different  pitches  or  tones,  there  is  a  complete 
analogy. 


When  the  writer  first  beheld  his  engraving  of 
"The  Sea  Nymph,"  in  the  shop  of  a  picture- 
dealer,  he  recalls  that  he  felt  a  very  notable  sen- 
sation. His  feelings  were  very  suddenly  stirred 
in  a  pleasurable  manner — a  pleasure  which,  be 
it  said,  arose  neither  from  a  consciousness  of 
right  conduct  nor  from  an  expectation  of  ma- 
terial profit,  but  which  consisted  in  a  sense  of 
the  enjoyment  that  is  purely  self-sufficing  and 
disinterested.  He  subsequently  found  himself 
quite  unable  to  determine  precisely  how  much 
this  suddenness  had  to  do  with  the  degree  of  his 
pleasures,  but  he  now  thinks  that  if  the  impres- 
sion had  come  less  rapidly  it  would  not  have 
been  so  vivid,  and  he  feels  sure  that  another  in 
his  place,  differently  endowed,  might  have  been 
impressed  scarcely  at  all.  Yet,  given  an  object 
of  ideal  physical  beauty,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  every  one  will  be  moved  by  it  more  or  less. 
Beauty  is  beauty ;  a  something  producing  a  sinli- 
lar  effect  in  all  humans,  although  in  far  different 
degrees,  according  to  their  temperament,  knowl- 
edge, and  culture.  In  the  sight  of  the  object 
and  the  joy  of  the  presence  we  frequently  forget 
everything  else.  The  motion  of  beauty  comes  in 
the  nature  of  a  slight  shock,  a  thrill,  or,  in  more 
scientific  terms,  an  oscillation  of  the  system,  the 
frame.  What  a  strange  phenomena  by  which 
the  mere  presence  of  one  particular  person  or 
thing  fills  all  the  air  with  a  tingeing  glow !  Mar- 
vellous, that  is  what  it  is.  Brought  within  sight 
of  anything  we  consider  very  beautiful,  we 
thrill  all  through,  our  eyes  light  up,  our  color 
heightens,  and  our  mind  is  so  occupied  by  the 
light  of  the  vision  that  we  oftentimes  actually 
lose  all  sense  of  logic  in  our  conversation.  The 
first  and  essential  property  of  beauty  is  that  it 
pleases  us  either  sensuously  or  intellectually,  or, 
when  it  is  highest,  both  ways.  The  lower  form 
may  be  accepted  as  the  result,  "partly  of  the 
harmonious  action  of  an  external  organic  faculty, 
such  as  sight  or  hearing,  partly  of  that  of  the 
imagination,  and  the  gratification  which  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  organ  affords  us."  In  the  higher 
form,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  form  above  the  very 
lowest,  we  may  suppose  that  a  kindred  influence 
is  pleasurably  engaged  by  certain  faculties  of 
the  mind.  In  either  case,  we  experience  a  pleas- 
urable shock,  which  has  been  called  "the  thrill 
of  beauty,"  in  consequence  of  which  we  vibrate 
with  pleasure  at  the  perception  of  the  beautiful 
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object.  A  capacity  for  the  perception  of  beauty 
is,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  a  faculty  of 
vibration  which  responds  to  certain  harmonies 
in  nature.  A  French  admirer  credits  John  Rus- 
kin  with  "a  vibrating  imagination." 

A  sHght  examination  of  the  elements  of  musi- 
cal sounds  will,  we  believe,  make  the  difificulty 
of  understanding  what  has  justly  been  called  the 
mystery  of  vibration  a  trifle  less  difificult  for  the 
lay  reader.  When  we  are  pleasurably  moved 
through  the  ear,  we  are  affected  by  certain 
sounds,  which  science  declares  to  be  sound- 
waves. The  difference  between  the  melody  of 
nature  and  the  art  of  music,  is  that  the  former 
is  a  mere  chance  occurrence  or  event,  the  latter 
is  a  deliberate  creation,  and  in  every  art  we  have 
some  such  division  of  ingredients,  because  all 
arts  imitate  nature.  Whether  derived  from 
nature  or  art  the  resulting  pleasure  is  a  matter 
depending  upon  the  quantity  of  the  sound.  The 
magnitudes  perceived  by  the  sense  of  sight  indi- 
cate mathematical  relationships,  and  the  mag- 
nitudes perceived  by  the  sense  of  hearing 
are  also  based  on  mathematics.  Analyzed  how- 
ever slightly,  we  find  those  sound  magnitudes 
are  essentially  velocities  of  senorous  vibrations, 
which  may,  like  the  sight  magnitudes,  form  ag- 
gregates of  parts  connected  by  mathematical 
laws.  A  musical  sound  is  composed  of  continu- 
ous vibrations  of  equal  velocity ;  hence  there  is 
between  such  sounds  a  relationship  depending 
on  bulk,  or  a  proportion  of  magnitude.  Two 
sounds  being  given,  the  second  may  be  composed 
of  vibrations,  two,  three,  or  four  times  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  first,  and  so  there  is  a  proportional 
relationship  of  magnitude  or  bulk.  This  rela- 
tionship, being  thus  based  on  comparative  bulk, 
is,  of  course,  a  mathematical  one — a  question  in 
proportion — which  is  figured  by  placing  the 
sounds  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other  on 
the  musical  scale.  If,  instead  of  taking  two,  we 
take  a  number  of  sounds,  and  place  them  at 
equal  distances,  we  form  a  scale,  which  scale  is 
the  gamut ;  in  which  arrangement  all  the  sounds 
are  bound  together  according  to  their  relative 
positions,  and  these  in  turn  depending  on  the 
magnitude  of  each  sound.  This  connection  can 
be  established  between  successive  or  simultane- 
ous sounds,  the  first  order  constituting  melody, 
and  the  second  harmony,  and  both  combined  in 
what  we  call  music. 


Since  color  originates  in  light  waves,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  comes  to  us  pre- 
cisely as  sound  comes,  and  a  gamut  of  color  has 
actually  been  constructed.  Furthermore,  form 
is  also  a  result  of  light,  without  which  it  could 
not  be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  and  light  is  a 
vibration  in  ether.  Thus  form,  which  depends 
on  light,  and  light  and  sound,  are  all  results  of 
waves  and  vibrations,  which  coming  to  us  in  a 
certain  way  please  our  eye  or  our  ear. 

We  hold  a  thing  to  be  beautiful  simply  be- 
cause it  excites  in  us  a  delightful  feeling  of 
unique  satisfaction.  Its  cognizance  pleases  us, 
as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  expresses  the  thought. 
It  is  something  which  procures  a  special  pleas- 
ure for  the  sight  or  the  hearing.  The  human 
spirit  does  not  create  the  beautiful  any  more 
than  it  creates  the  good,  but  without  the  human 
spirit  nothing  could  be  good  or  beautiful  to 
human  beings. 

An  ugly  object  awakens  in  us  a  feeling  of  loath- 
ing and  repulsion,  and  its  cognizance  displeases. 
Now,  what  is  ugly  is  so  because  it  is  a  departure 
from  a  common  form,  which  thus  becomes  un- 
true to  itself  and  to  us.  A  monster  is  monstrous 
only  because  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
form  from  which  it  is  an  aberration.  Every- 
thing in  this  world  is  beautiful  after  its  kind, 
and  it  is  only  when  it  is  untrue  to  its  kind  that 
it  seems  ugly  to  us.  The  ugly  is  but  a  defect  of 
the  beautiful,  as  coldness  is  a  deficiency  of 
warmth,  and  death  is  a  deficiency  of  life.  In 
fact,  nothing  is  ugly  in  itself,  but  only  in  relation 
to  something  else.  A  thing  which  is  even  per- 
fect in  its  kind,  and,  therefore,  beautiful  in  its 
degree,  may  be  relatively  ugly  through  the  injury 
it  inflicts  or  the  destruction  it  occasions  to  the 
unity  or  harmony  of  a  nobler  and  higher  kind 
which  it,  by  its  existence,  deforms  from  perfec- 
tion and  tends  to  destroy.  In  Homer  we  find 
Thersites  opposed  to  Achilles  and  Electro  to 
Helen,  and  in  Shakespeare,  Prince  Henry  is  op- 
posed to  Falstaffe,  and  Cordelia  to  Regan.  We 
like  contrast  of  color,  or  some  breaking  of  the 
saturated  and  unmixed  line,  or  setting  of  a  shade 
over  against  a  high  light,  or  a  discord  in  a  mel- 
ody. The  ugly  is  admitted  into  all  the  arts  by 
way  of  a  foil  to  the  beautiful  and  as  a  practical 
method  of  increasing  the  latter  quality  by  means 
of  contrast.  We  must  notice  that  whenever  such 
a  foil  is  used,  there  is  a  departure  from  usual 
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form  and  an  introspection  of  something  out  of 
harmony  with  the  object. 

With  the  foregoing  explanation  before  his 
mind,  let  the  reader  at  this  stage  regard,  or  im- 
agine, something  that  he  considers  surpassingly 
beautiful.  When  he  has  done  this,  let  him  in 
the  same  way,  regard,  or  imagine,  an  object  that 
he  holds  to  be  very  ugly.  Finally,  when  he  has 
done  so,  let  him  ask  himself  whence  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  objects?  He  will  find, 
without  much  effort,  that  the  distinction  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  a  single  quality  in  both  instances ; 
the  harmonious  proportion  of  parts  in  the  beau- 
tiful article,  and  the  defective  proportion  or  lack 
of  proportion  in  the  ugly  article. 

The  proportion  of  parts  in  which  an  object  is 
cast  may  be  strict  or  loose;  in  the  former  case 
we  have  symmetry,  and  in  the  latter,  balance. 
When  the  exact  proportion  of  parts  is  carried  to 
an  excess,  as  sometimes  happened  with  the  Old 
Masters,  it  becomes  a  serious  defect,  because  it 
denies  our  attention  the  freedom  in  which  that 
mental  quality  delights.  What  artists  call  bal- 
ance, is  produced  by  placing  the  items  of  a  com- 
position in  just  sufficient  proportion  advantage- 
ously to  affect  each  other  while  a  slight  inequality 
serves  to  conceal  the  cause.  The  principle  of 
balance  is  universally  considered  to  be  immeas- 
urably superior  to  that  of  symmetry,  although 
the  two  elements  are  all  too  frequently  con- 
founded by  writers  on  art. 

Considering  the  thrill  called  beauty  as  result- 
ing chiefly  from  sight  and  hearing,  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  springs  from  form  and  matter, 
principally  as  light,  and  eventuates  in  idea.  The 
aspect  of  physical  or  visible  beauty  is  not  al- 
ways the  same  for  us;  it  changes  according  to 
seasons  and  our  own  moods ;  but  the  idea  or 
feeling  of  beauty  is  universal,  absolute,  and  it 
never  changes.  What  strikes  us  as  pre-eminent- 
ly beautiful  at  any  time  will  continue  to  affect 
us  in  some  degree  at  all  time.  Moore  expressed 
a  deep  truth  in  the  lines, 

"No,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets, 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close." 

Some  say  beauty  is  a  feeling,  others  that  it  is  an 
idea,  still  others  that  it  is  both  united ;  the 
product  of  a  mental  chemistry  to  be  known  and 
treated  as  one  thing,  as  water  is  considered  one 


although  made  up  of  the  component  parts  of  two 
gases.  After  having  carefully  reviewed  a  some- 
what wide  field  of  enquiry,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  so  far  as  beauty  is  a  mere  feeling  it 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name,  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  impression  must  pass  through 
the  organs  of  feeling  before  it  can  touch  the 
mentality.  Feeling  is  the  power  by  which  we 
immediately  and  without  ideas  inwardly  grasp 
the  spiritual  existence.  Since  there  can  be  no 
feeling,  nor  anything  resembling  a  feeling  in 
matter,  the  element  of  feeling  that  enters  into 
the  product  called  beauty  must  be  in  the  mind, 
but  it  can  be  there  only  because  it  is  felt  in  con- 
sequence of  an  external  stimulus.  This  gives 
us  subjective  beauty.  Inasmuch  as  beauty  is  an 
idea  engendered  by  an  external  stimulus,  it  must 
be  from  a  quality  in  the  object  apprehended  by 
the  intellect.     This  gives  us  objective  beauty. 

More  than  half  the  quarrels  that  have  soaked 
the  pages  of  history  in  bitterness  and  blood 
have  been  about  mere  names  and  not  things.  We 
make  our  own  confusion  when  we  give  the  name, 
beauty,  sometimes  to  that  in  an  object  which 
produces  the  feeling,  and  sometimes  to  the  feel- 
ing itself ;  and,  still  worse,  sometimes  make  no 
distinction  between  the  two,  so  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  disputants  may  use  the  same  word  and  be 
thinking  of  different  things,  or,  at  least,  of  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  same  thing,  and  thus  seem 
to  differ  when  they  really  agree.  Like  goodness 
and  truth,  beauty  exists  not  only  in  the  mind, 
but  in  the  things  the  mind  perceives,  but  it  is 
there  only  because  it  is  perceivable  by  the  mind. 
Hence,  it  has  both  a  psychical  and  a  physical 
basis,  but  its  ultimate  existence  is  a  mental  one. 
In  other  words,  while  beauty  must  be  objective, 
before  it  can  become  subjective,  it  has  an  abso- 
lute existence,  and  when  absolute  it  exists  inde- 
pendent of  all  conceptions  of  mundane  things 
or  of  human  work ;  it  lives  in  God,  who  is 
beauty,  perfect,  incarnate  and  eternal. 

Sights  and  sounds,  the  two  main  aesthetic 
sources  of  beauty,  are  beautiful  only  when  they 
harmonize  so  perfectly  with  the  nerves  of 
vision  and  the  nerves  of  hearing  that  they  stir 
them  without  strain  or  jar.  When  they  are 
moved  without  what  the  machinists  call  friction 
the  ensuing  feeling  is  a  pleasurable  one.  When- 
ever there  is  strain  or  jar  there  also  is  pain,  and 
where    there    is    pain    there  is  a  corresponding 
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diminution  of  pleasure,  or,  speaking  more 
strictly,  of  pleasurable  feeling.  While  the  senses 
of  taste  and  smell,  which  is  tasting  with  the 
nose,  produce  quite  agreeable  impressions,  they 
do  so  only  when  objects  convey  to  us  the  notion 
of  a  harmonious  blending  of  savors  and  odors, 
or  of  these  combined.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  elements  of  touch,  but  these  senses  con- 
tribute so  little  to  anything  worthy  the  name  of 
beauty  that  they  need  not  be  considered  by  us 
here.  We  are  probably  safe  in  concluding  that 
whenever  we  have  a  feeling  of  beauty,  it  comes 
invariably  from  something  that  is  harmonious 
with  our  being  and  not  discordant.  Now  let  us 
search  for  the  source  of  the  harmony  subsisting 
between  ourselves  and  the  object  of  beauty. 

It  is  probable  that  our  intellectual  apprehension 
of  beauty  is  a  perception  of  ideal  perfection  real- 
ized to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  like  the 
ideas  of  truth  and  of  goodness,  although  aroused 
within  us  through  the  impressions  made  on  our 
senses  by  external  objects,  is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  them,  but,  like  our  ideas  of  being,  possi- 
bility, necessity,  and  cause,  is  altogether  beyond 
sensitivity.  When  we  take  another  step  forward 
and  say  that  beauty  is  perfection,  we  reach  an 
ultimate  capable  of  apprehension  but  not  of 
analysis,  and  we  can  only  afifirm  in  explanation 
that  perfection  is  the  most  superb  appearance 
of  the  most  superb  thing. 

In  an  example  introduced  in  a  former  paper 
of  this  series  the  reader  may  not  have  forgotten 
that  we  took  a  number  of  strokes  made, on  paper 
at  haphazard,  and  by  a  slight  reforming  of  them, 
constructed  artistic  shapes.  Those  shapes  were 
also,  of  course,  beautiful  to  the  extent  that  they 
were  artistic.  Now  the  only  change  we  made  in 
the  strokes,  and  which  resulted  in  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos,  was  to  place  the  strokes  and  the 
combination  of  strokes,  in  a  better  proportion  to 
each  other.  We  hold  this  point  of  so  much  im- 
portance that  if  the  system  enunciated  in  these 
papers  amounts  to  anything,  this  element,  pro- 
portion, is  its  foundation.  We  have  taken 
articles  that  presented  to  our  mind  no  more  than 
confused  ideas  and  by  merely  putting  them  in 
proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reforming  them  into  a  shape  that  gave 
us  a  distinct  feeling  of  beauty.  In  other  words, 
the  change  was  wrought  by  introducing  a  prin- 
ciple of  proportion. 


We  worship  the  God  of  Beauty,  in  whose 
image  we  were  created,  and  we  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve that  our  hearts  and  souls  were  formed  for 
the  love  and  retention  of  beauty,  which  thus  be- 
comes a  noble  element,  the  spirit  bond  that  links 
the  Divine  with  the  human.  It  is  not  difificult  to 
imagine  the  effect  that  waves  of  color  and  of 
sound  would  have  upon  a  being  thus  formed,  and 
equipped  with  organs  like  our  external  senses. 
Waves  of  sound  and  of  color  flow  in  upon  our 
human  receptive  organs  precisely  as  the  waves 
of  air  break  on  the  antennae  of  the  wireless 
telegraphic  apparatus,  and  our  mind  extracts 
from  them  the  material  out  of  which  beauty  is 
made.  They  must  effect  us  to  the  very  limits  of 
our  being,  otherwise  their  results  would  not  be 
so  obvious  as  they  are.  If  the  waves  come  to  our 
eyes  and  ears  in  quantities  and  in  order  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  eye  and  ear  we 
have  harmony  and  we  are  pleased.  If  they  come 
in  irregular  quantity  and  disorder  there  is  a 
want  of  harmony,  and  we  are  displeased.  In  the 
one  case,  we  are  affected  by  a  stimulus  the  parts 
of  which  are  in  proportion,  and  in  the  other  case 
by  a  stimulus  the  parts  of  which  are  not  in  pro- 
portion, or,  at  least,  out  of  proportion  with  our 
senses.  Thus,  whether  a  thing  is  pleasing  or 
displeasing,  beautiful  or  ugly,  depends  solely 
upon  its  proportion  in  relation  to  our  own  re- 
ceptivities. 

The  theory  of  the  proportion  of  magnitudes 
is  very  old.  Probably  the  Egyptians  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  proportion  and 
the  Greeks  certainly  possessed  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Mathematics  deals 
with  magnitudes.  It  simply  demonstrates  how 
much  one  thing  is  greater  than  another.  It  rea- 
sons about  real  existence  in  its  most  general 
aspect  of  space  and  time  and  number.  The  rela- 
tion of  one  number  to  another  with  respect  to 
magnitude  is  called  ratio,  and  it  regards  magni- 
tudes of  the  same  kind  only.  It  expresses  the 
relations  of  the  units  of  measurement.  The  idea 
is  implied  in  simple  counting,  and,  speaking 
more  broadly,  ratio  everywhere  determines  the 
quantity  of  one  thing  from  the  quantity  of  an- 
other thing  without  the  intervention  of  the 
quantity  of  a  third  thing.  There  can  be  no  pro- 
portion without  ratio,  but  ratio  is  not  proportion. 
Proportion  is  the  sameness  or  likeness  of  two  re- 
lations indicated  by  ratio,  or  the  comparative  re- 
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lation  of  any  one  thing  to  another,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  identity,  or  simiHtude  of  two  ratios. 
As  ratio  is  the  relation  which  determines  the 
quantity  of  one  thing  from  the  quantity  of  an- 
other, without  the  intervention  of  a  third  thing, 
so  proportion  is  the  sameness  or  likeness  of  two 
such  relations ;  and  all  its  problems  reduce 
themselves  to  finding  two  mean  proportionals  be- 
tween two  given  magnitudes.  Music  affords  us 
an  easy  and  instructive  illustration  of  propor- 
tion, especially  as  it  applies  to  the  arts.  When 
of  three  numbers,  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the 
diflference  of  the  first  and  second  to  the  dififer- 
€nce  of  the  second  and  third,  we  have  harmoni- 
cal  or  musical  proportion.  Thus,  2,  3,  6,  are 
in  harmonical  proportion ;  for  2  is  to  6  as  i  to 
3.  So  also  four  numbers  are  harmonical,  when 
the  first  is  to  the  fourth  as  the  difference  of  the 
first  and  second  is  to  the  diflference  of  the  third 
and  fourth.  Thus,  24,  16,  12,  9,  are  harmonical, 
for  24  -.g :  :8 13.  We  may  conclude  from  what  has 
been  said  that  proportion,  described  in  plain 
terms,  means  the  portions  of  one  magnitude  that 
are  contained  in  another,  and,  consequently, 
common  to  both. 

Broadly  speaking,  art  produces  beauty  by 
compelling  the  sensible  harmony  of  relative 
small  parts.  The  various  forms,  colors,  and 
sounds  employed  by  the  arts  give  us  aesthetic 
pleasure  according  to  the  harmony  with  which 
they  are  arranged.  The  success  of  any  artistic 
composition,  therefore,  depends  altogether  upon 
the  harmony  existing  among  its  parts,  and  it  is 
this  quality  above  all  others  that  produces  the 
supreme  gift  of  the  artist.  Let  us  repeat  that, 
there  can  be  no  art  without  harmony,  and  noth- 
ing can  be  harmonious  the  items  of  which  are 
not  in  proportion  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole, 
and  the  skilful  combination  of  the  parts  in  a 
whole  is  the  consummation  of  artistic  perfection. 
This  quality  of  unity  or  harmony  has  been  recog- 
nized as  essential  from  antiquity.  In  literature 
it  means  sticking  to  the  subject  in  hand  and  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  parts  are  just  right.  The  first 
thing  the  novelist  has  to  learn  in  the  use  of  his 
facts  is  what  to  suppress  and  what  to  elaborate ; 
and  that  involves  proportion  throughout.  The 
first  musical  theorizer  selected  the  pleasing  cords 
and  measured  the  strings  that  sang  them,  thus 
securing  proportion  in  sound,  and  the  whole  race 
of   subsequent  musicians  have  concentrated  all 


their  skill  in  perfecting  the  proportion  of  their 
art.  In  painting,  apart  from  the  unity  of  ar- 
rangement, which  is  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  architecture,  there  is  the  unity  of  color  that 
comes  from  limning  every  part  with  the  same 
pallette,  and  there  is  also  the  balancing  of  masses, 
and  so  lines,  colors,  and  masses  must  be  set  down 
proportionately.  In  the  arts  of  design,  the  chief 
source  of  unity,  in  fact  the  only  one,  lies  in  the 
arrangement  of  parts  by  which  objects  other- 
wise unrelated  are  so  placed  that  the  mind  loses 
sight  of  them  as  separate  objects  and  notes  only 
the  combination  as  a  single  whole. 

When  the  harmony  that  springs  from  the  pro- 
portion of  the  items  is  strictly  formal  it  produces 
a  symmetrical  arrangement.  Symmetry  means 
regularity  or  recurrence  of  the  same.  It  is  a 
mere  repetition,  symbolized  by  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  fingers,  the  arches  of  a  lengthy  bridge, 
or  the  poles  of  a  telegraph  line.  A  rude  people 
scarcely  reach  a  higher  stage  of  art,  as  the  end- 
less repetitions  in  the  ornamentation  of  savage 
pottery  testifies.  When  symmetry  is  used  other- 
wise than  sparingly  for  purposes  of  contrast,  we 
soon  grow  tired  of  it,  and  turn  away  to  seek 
variety.  When  the  proportion  of  parts  is  less 
formal,  or  in  places  even  informal,  the  result 
is  what  the  artist  calls  balance,  and  in  a  perfect 
work  of  art  all  the  factors  counterbalance  each 
other.  Artistic  proportion  enters  into  both  sym- 
metry and  balance,  but  it  is  less  obvious  and 
therefore  more  pleasing  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former. 

We  soon  grow  weary  of  symmetry  and  all 
sorts  of  formal  proportion,  because  "Man  never 
is,  but  always  to  be  blest,"  and,  in  less  degree, 
because  of  fatigue  of  the  organs  concerned  in 
the  perception.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parts 
must  not  be  too  various  since  this  produces  a 
feeling  of  strain  and  of  baffled  effort.  Unity  in 
variety  thus  becomes  the  spice  of  art.  Artistic 
composition  has  always  been  simply  the  proper 
use  of  variety — the  arrangement  of  variety  in 
unity.  Deliberate  and  subtle  variation,  like  that 
of  organic  growth,  or  as  shown  in  the  volute  of 
the  Ionic  capital,  was  the  Greek  ideal  of  beauty, 
and  it  has  never  been  excelled. 

Balance  in  art  is  rhythm,  and,  therefore,  far 
more  elastic  than  regularity  or  symmetry.  It 
consists  of  some  item  of  a  composition  recurring 
within   intervals   marked   by   some   irregularity. 
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The  act  of  walking  is  a  simple  rhythmic  move- 
ment in  which  no  two  steps  are  alike  yet  all  are 
sc  much  alike  they  are  given  a  generic  name. 
The  ever-varying  pauses  of  our  finest  English 
blank-verse  produce  a  complex  rhythm.  Thus, 
rhythm  contains  and  expresses  the  great  principle 
of  identity  under  difference,  of  unity  in  variety, 
and  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  artistic  balance,'  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  to  prefer  balance  to 
symmetry  is  universally  accepted  as  a  mark  of 
advanced  art. 

If  proportion  underlies  all  art,  it  can  not  be 
the  unbending  thing  it  appears  in  its  mathemati- 
cal aspect,  but  must  allow  for  the  comparative 
freedom  of  unity  in  variety.  That  it  does  admit 
of  generous  variety  may  be  shown  in  few  words. 
When  quantities  are  proportional,  they  are 
proportional  also  by  alteration,  by  inversion,  by 
division,  and  by  composition.  This  change  in 
the  proportional  items  of  a  work  of  art  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  balance 
as  distinguished  from  symmetry.  Artistic  pro- 
portion may  be  defined  as  the  relation  of  mag- 
nitude, degree,  quantity,  value,  or  importance, 
that  exists  between  parts  or  a  part  and  the  whole, 
or  different  things,  expressed  in  one  of  four  ways 
— alteration,  inversion,  division,  composition — 
and  for  two  purposes ;  to  produce  either  sym- 
metry or  balance  according  to  taste. 

Such  phrases  as  "an  acute  sense  of  sight,"  an 
"artistic  eye,"  a  "good  sense  of  form,"  and  an 
"ear  for  music,"  mean,  when  applied  to  art,  that 
the  possessor  is  amenable  to  the  influence  of  ar- 
tistic proportion.  Artists  construct  their  works 
according  to  the  requirements  of  proportion  for 
the  purpose  of  pleasing  such  eyes  and  such  ears, 
and  other  eyes  and  ears  somewhat  less  keen. 
The  object  of  the  highest  culture  or  taste  is  har- 
mony. The  colors  and  curves  of  the  Sistine  Ma- 
donna were  chosen  by  art  just  so  and  not  other- 
wise, because  the  essential  condition  of  artistic 
creation  is  to  form  a  living  system  every  portion 
of  which  answers  and  demands  every  other. 

In  so  far  as  any  theory  of  beauty  is  at  the 
same  time  a  doctrine  of  art,  it  has  proportion  for 
its  foundation.  This  fact  is  of  universal  appli- 
cation. Whatever  a  work  of  art  may  lack,  pro- 
portion it  must  have.  Deprive  it  of  this  quality 
and  all  the  others  are  of  no  avail.  All  right  art 
necessitates  restraint,  and  artistic  restraint  means 
proportion.     Undoubtedly  it  was  this  wonderful 


quality  alike  of  nature  and  art  that  Lowell  meant 
when  in  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal"  he  sang  of 

"That  thread  of  the  all  sustaining  Beauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite." 

It  may  be  objected,  of  course,  to  our  plea  for 
proportion  as  the  vitality  of  beauty,  that  every- 
thing is  in  proportion  in  the  whole  material  uni- 
verse, and  that  everything  is  not  beautiful.  This 
is  one  of  those  half  truths  that  are  more  danger- 
ous than  errors.  The  parts  of  the  cosmos  are 
in  strict  proportion  and  these  parts  are  beautiful. 
Minute  nature,  when  magnified,  discloses  aston- 
ishing symmetry  of  design  and  detail.  Atoms 
combine  in  mathematical  proportions.  Counter- 
balancing orbs  move  in  their  courses  through 
space  by  mechanical  rules  founded  on  proportion. 
Organic  life  in  plant  and  animal  is  thoroughly 
purposed ;  the  very  leaves  are  set  upon  their 
limbs  according  to  plan,  and  the  plan  itself,  in 
the  last  analysis,  rests  on  a  proportion  of  parts. 
There  is  proportion  every  place,  and  beauty  is 
everywhere,  but  have  we  organs  to  perceive  it  in 
all  its  ramifications?  Our  receptive  organs  are 
human  and  weak,  our  senses  are  very  limited  in 
power.  Within  these  narrow  limits  of  our  five 
senses  we  receive  the  only  portion  of  God's 
great  universe  that  can  move  us.  The  world 
means  for  us  only  as  much  of  the  things  of  na- 
ture as  our  senses — chiefly  our  eyes  and  ears — 
can  appreciate.  To  widen  and  deepen  the  power 
of  our  senses  is  the  object  of  true  education,  and 
the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  what  is  beyond 
our  senses  is  not  for  us.  What  we  cannot  feel 
we  cannot  know.  Oije  cannot  seize  reality  ex- 
cept as  a  mode  or  state  of  one's  own  conscious 
and  mental  being.  Consequently  the  things  of 
nature  that  move  us  pleasantly  are  never  too 
great  for  our  senses  to  apprehend  without  strain. 
If  an  object  is  too  great  and  at  the  same  time 
true  to  its  type  it  will  produce  in  us  a  feeling 
neither  of  pleasure  or  beauty  or  ugliness,  but 
that  of  the  sublime,  the  gigantic,  or  the  mon- 
strous. 

If  proportion,  with  sufficient  light  to  make  the 
harmony  evident  to  our  senses,  be  the  exclusive 
ingredient  of  visible  beauty,  as  we  hold  it  is,  it 
must,  to  achieve  its  effect  upon  us,  touch  some- 
thing sympathetic  in  our  organism.  What  is 
this    something?     The    poet's    soul    is,    accord- 
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ing  to  Plato,  in  harmony  with  the  universe, 
and  the  philosopher's  words,  to  be  sure,  apply 
to  all  true  artists.  The  process  of  percep- 
tion, which  has  been  described  in  a  previous 
paper,  makes  one  consideration  clear  to  all 
who  do  not  deliberately  turn  away  from  the 
truth.  If  man  possesses  a  life  which  is  sensu- 
ous and  is  conditioned  by  material  needs, 
he  has  also  consistent  therewith  another  life 
which  is  spiritual  and  emotional,  and  the  spring 
of  both  lives  is  not  external  but  internal.  They 
originate  in  the  soul,  and  the  soul  is  the  created 
ideal  placed  in  man  by  God.  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas teaches  that  God  must  intend  to  produce  the 
most  perfect  image  of  Himself,  so  far  as  His 
likeness  can  be  imparted  to  created  things.  Con- 
sequently we  may  believe  that  some  of  this  di- 
vinity has  entered  into  even  the  physical  world, 
and,  indeed,  this  is  a  point  on  which  such  diver- 
gent authorities  as  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Herbert 
Spencer  are  found  in  accord.  The  beautiful  is 
the  expression  of  the  ideal,  the  most  perfect  effu- 
sion of  a  form,  and  it  is  recognized  in  its  reality 
by  the  ideal,  or  highest  plane  of  thought,  in  the 
soul,  when  the  sense  of  beauty  is  awakened  by 
the  external  stimulus.  It  is,  therefore,  the  efful- 
gence of  form  playing  upon  spirit. 

True,  the  mind  in  us  uses  matter ;  the  brain 
cannot  think  without  the  help  of  the  blood 
that  nourishes  it,  and  the  blood  -is  made  up 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  of  phosphorus  and 
carbon ;  but  the  mind  itself  does  not  con- 
sist of  chemical  elements,  nor  have  these  chem- 
ical elements  the  sensibilities  of  the  mind. 
The  different  arts  have  each  a  property  which 
is  based  on  a  correspondence  between  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  body  and  the  sensations  of  the  soul. 
The  spiritual  impressions  produced  on  us  by 
forms  of  physical  beauty  indicate  the  relations 
subsisting  between  matter  and  spirit,  which  de- 
spite the  tireless  probings  of  man  remain  mys- 
terious. A  form,  a  bit  of  color,  a  line,  a  sound, 
may,  by  following  a  nerve,  touch  its  germane 
behind  the  nerv^e,  and  influence  the  soul  with  a 
sentiment.  The  action  is  not  on  the  chemical 
elements,  but  through  them  on  something — the 
piece  of  divinity — beyond.  Spirit  is  a  free  force 
saturating  the  universe,  and  matter  everywhere 
is  its  servant  and  minister.  "Every  action  of  hu- 
man free-will,"  says  Lord  Kelvin,  "is  a  miracle 
to  physical  and  chemical  and  mathematical  sci- 


ence." All  our  knowledge  in  the  whole  sphere  of 
aesthetics  is  ideal.  We  are  all  spiritual  beings, 
and  the  spiritual  order  is  one  which  transcends 
matter,  masters  it,  uses  it,  includes  it;  just  as  the 
chemical  includes  and  transforms  the  mechanical, 
or  the  vital  the  chemical  order.  There  is  some- 
thing behind  the  veil  of  the  material  universe 
which  is  spirtual,  and  there  is  also  something  be- 
hind the  veil  of  our  physical  organism  which  is 
spiritual.  The  spiritual,  wherever  placed,  must  al- 
ways be  the  same,  and,  following  a  universal  law 
of  nature,  it  seeks  to  unite  with  its  sort,  like  the 
divided  volumes  of  a  flowing  stream.  When  we 
feel  beauty  it  is  spirit  acting  on  spirit,  or  spirit 
flowing  in  upon  spirit.  In  other  words,  if  there 
are  spiritual  forces — we  all  feel  and  distinguish 
them — streaming  upon  us  through  material 
things,  it  cannot  be  to  influence  our  physical 
being,  which  would  be  impossible,  but  rather  our 
spiritual  being,  the  impact  upon  which  is  not  only 
possible  but  probable  because  natural.  Deep 
below  our  consciousness,  are  vast  primitive  tracts 
of  being,  the  uncharted  ocean  of  the  Infinite. 
Behind  the  screen  of  the  visible  world  is  another 
such  ocean,  a  glimpse  of  which  here  and  there 
our  senses  are  capable  of  procuring.  The  feeling 
for  beauty  is  the  connecting  link  between  those 
two  oceans  of  identical  substance,  the  bond  that 
binds  the  Divine  in  the  physical  world  with  the 
divine  in  us,  the  other  name  for  which  is  the 
soul. 

Let  us  now  close  our  speculations  by  bringing 
them  to  the  test  of  definition.  Taking  up  the 
usual  classification  of  beauty's  broad  domain  into 
two  divisions ;  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime, 
let  us  determine  whether  or  not  the  vibratory 
theory  of  ortholog>'  fully  accounts  for  their  ex- 
istence, and  if  it  does  so  we  may  feel  convinced 
that  it  is  a  true  theory.  Beauty,  the  effect  on 
our  mind  of  something  to  which  it  is  akin,  means 
a  pleasant  feeling  awakened  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  certain  objects,  all  of  which  are  distin- 
guished by  a  proportion  subsisting  among  their 
parts,  and  without  which  they  would  give  us  no 
pleasure.  The  feeling  of  the  sublime  is  the  emo- 
tion which  is  excited  by  the  presentation  or  ideal 
suggestion  of  vastness  whether  in  space  or  time, 
and  it  usually  produces  rather  painful  feelings 
of  oppression,  dejection,  or  lowered  vitality.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  effect  beauty  and  sublimity 
lie   entirely   apart.     With   these   facts    fresh   in 
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mind  let  us  formulate  our  definitions.  The  ugly 
is  that  which  our  faculties  find  it  impossible  to 
apprehend  as  a  harmonious  quantity.  The  agree- 
able is  whatever  makes  an  impression  sufficiently 
powerful  barely  to  move  the  receptive  senses. 
Sublimity  is  the  effect  on  our  senses  of  some- 
thing too  broad  and  too  high  to  be  perceived  by 
them  without  strain,  which  is,  however,  miti- 
gated by  the  kinship  existing  between  the  sub- 
lime and  what  is  most  lofty  in  the  human  spirit. 
Finally,  beauty  is  the  impression  made  on  us 
hy  as  much  of  the  proportion  or  harmony  of 
nature  as  our  faculties  can  apprehend  without 
strain. 

M.  Casey. 


momm  in  %^e  (5ttat  (I5teek  Poet0. 

"Bp  James  %  malai),  ^,  ©.,  IIJ^.D.,  JllL.D. 

♦ff'T  is  a  truism  to  say  that  literature  repre- 
§%  sents  life.  It  is  an  accepted  canon  of  criti- 
cism that  great  literature  is  the  highest 
expression  of  human  existence,  its  hopes  and 
aspirations,  its  ideals  and  the  tragedy  of  incom- 
plete realization,  that  is  the  surest  prelude  to 
another  existence.  Notwithstanding  this,  g.eat 
literature  is  not  often  considered  as  the  most 
valuable  document  that  we  have  for  the  history 
of  man  in  a  given  period.  The  great  poets  have, 
however,  given  us,  if  we  will  look  for  it,  a  better 
living  picture  of  man  and  his  ways,  his  modes  of 
thought  and  his  relations  to  his  fellow  men,  than 
any  amount  of  so-called  historical  data — facts  of 
political  or  martial  history  and  the  like — will  ever 
be  able  to  afford  us. 

There  are  some  curious  contradictions  of  sup- 
posed history  in  life  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
great  poets,  and,  in  nothing  is  this  more  striking 
than  in  the  position  accorded  to  women,  which  is 
by  no  means,  even  in  long  past  ages,  that  state 
of  subjection  which  it  is  only  too  commonly 
asserted  to  have  been  by  the  present  advocates  of 
"women's  rights"  and  feminine  advancement. 

In  an  article  in  The  Month,  the  well-known 
English  Catholic  magazine,  issued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits  in  London,  the  usual  im- 
pression with  regard  to  the  position  occupied  by 
women  before  our  time  is  expressed  very  well, 
as  follows : 


"It  is  too  much  the  easy  custom  of  the  present 
self-admiring  day — not  a  bit  more  self-satisfied, 
after  all,  than  each  day  has  been  in  its  turn — to 
hold  the  women  of  the  past  as  something  little 
better  than  dolls  for  their  attainment,  a  little 
dearer  than  slaves  for  their  position,  and  despic- 
able content  therein." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  examination 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  women  at  all  times 
in  the  history  of  the  race,  serves  to  show  very 
well  that  they  were  always  the  factors  that  stood 
for  what  is  best  and  highest  in  the  development 
of  human  character,  sometimes  failing  in  the 
manifest  duty  committed  to  them  of  uplifting 
men,  and  then,  unfortunately,  dragging  them 
down  to  the  lowest  depths ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
Children  of  Providence  in  each  generation,  help- 
ing on  the  providential  evolution  of  the  race. 

The  women  of  Homer,  particularly,  show  that 
woman's  influence,  as  pictured  in  the  first  secular 
poem  of  all  times,  was  at  least  as  great  as  any 
that  she  has  been  able  to  wield  since,  or  that 
even  her  most  ardent  advocates  might  wish  for. 
Walter  Copeland  Perry,  in  his  book  on  "The 
Women  of  Homer,"  says  "it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that,  in  the  primitive,  as  in  the 
modern  world,  civilization  was  in  the  main  fos- 
tered and  advanced  by  women.  The  men  were 
absorbed  in  war,  the  chase,  and  the  struggle  for 
existence.  On  the  women  devolved  the  training 
of  the  children,  the  transmission  of  national  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  from  age  to  age."  There 
was,  however,  even  more  than  this.  The  gentle 
power  of  Homer's  women  can  be  felt  through 
nearly  every  part  of  both  his  great  poems,  mould- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  men,  changing  the  char- 
acters of  their  lives,  recalling  them  to  the  path 
of  duty  when  they  wandered,  and  then,  at  the 
end  of  it  all,  being  themselves  the  best  reward 
for  the  labors  undergone  in  the  pursuit  of  duty. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  beautiful  passages 
in  which  Homer  describes  the  tender  domestic 
relations  existing  in  the  family  of  Hector,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  feel  how  much  of  weight  Andro- 
mache must  have  had  in  all  of  Hector's  decisions 
with  regard  to  the  war.  When  the  consciousness 
of  impending  death  had  come  to  him,  it  is  to  her 
that  he  turns  especially,  and  it  is  the  parting  with 
her  that  constitutes  death's  bitterest  pang.  How 
wonderfully  this  is  softened  by  the  genius  of 
Homer  in  the  introduction  of  the  child  who  was 
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to  be,  in  the  minds  of  its  parents,  at  least,  the 
well  appreciated  by  those  who  have  come  back 
again  and  again  to  this  passage  of  the  leave-tak- 
ing between  Andromache  and  Hector  as  one  of 
the  most  simply  beautiful  yet  sublimely  effeftive 
passages  in  all  literature.  The  boy,  afraid  of 
his  father's  horsehair  plume,  refusing  to  go  to 
him  until  the  helmet  has  been  put  out  of  sight, 
and  then  the  smiles  of  father  and  mother 
through  their  tears  over  his  boyish  ways,  give  a 
family  picture  that  shows  beyond  all  doubt  the 
profoundest  depths  of  conjugal  affection  that 
could  be  founded  only  on  the  recognition  of  su- 
preme equality  of  nature. 

All  through  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  this  lofty 
position  of  woman  is  maintained,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  one  man  and  one  woman  forever  seems 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  those  basic  principles 
of  life  which  can  not  possibly  suffer  exception, 
even  in  thought.  For  twenty  years  after  her 
elopement,  or,  as  some  of  the  later  poets  consid- 
ered it,  after  having  been  carried  off  by  Paris, 
Helen  lived  apart  from  her  husband,  Menelaus. 
•Yet,  even  by  the  Trojans,  she  was  constantly 
spoken  of  as  the  wife  of  Menelaus.  To  the 
simple  early  Greek  mind  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion of  anything  like  divorce  between  husband 
and' wife.  In  the  Odyssey,  in  his  own  quiet,  but 
effective,  way.  Homer  seems  to  have  given  some- 
thing of  the  reason  for  Helen's  adventure,  in  his 
description  of  her  when  Telemachus  goes  to  see 
her  in  order  to  learn  if  she  has,  perchance,  heard 
any  news  of  his  father,  Ulysses.  Telemachus 
finds  her  restored  to  her  husband  and  home  in 
Sparta,  and  describes  how  "she  came  forth  from 
her  fragrant  vaulted  chamber  like  Artemis,  of 
the  golden  arrows,  and  Adraste  set  for  her  the 
well-wrought  chair,  and  Alcippe  bore  a  rug  of 
soft  wool,  and  Philo  a  silver  work-basket."  The 
whole  description  of  the  scene,  as  Homer  pic- 
tures it,  proclaims  as  loudly  as  if  he  said  it  di- 
rectly that,  with  all  this  of  luxurious  appurten- 
ances, it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  Helen 
should  occupy  herself  very  seriously  with  the 
work  of  weaving  and  of  tapestry,  making  which 
were  the  pride  of  Greek  housewives  of  the  time. 

There  is  no  prettier  picture,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  either  of  Homer's  great  poems  than  the  Greek 
maiden,  Nausicaa,  taking  up  with  her  handmaids 
the  burden  of  domestic  duties,  even  to  the  family 
wash.    All  the  scene,  with  the  game  of  ball  after 


successor  to  Hector's  honors  and  glory,  will  be 
the  work,  is  a  forcible  representation  of  the 
charms  of  home-life  in  those  early  days. 

With  regard  to  Penelope,  the  third  of  the  most 
important  women  in  Homer's  poems,  quite  as. 
much  of  praise  can  be  said  as  for  Andromache. 
While  the  feelings  between  herself  and  Ulysses 
are  not  so  tender  as  those  between  Hector  and 
Andromache,  it  is  evident  that,  among  the 
Greeks,  as  among  the  Trojans,  there  was  an 
equality  of  partnership  in  the  domestic  life, 
eminently  uplifting  to  both  sides  of  the  house. 
It  is  the  longing  to  be  once  more  at  home  with 
his  wife  that  brings  Ulysses  back  after  his  wan- 
derings and  causes  him  to  refuse  even  the  offer 
of  immortality,  made  on  more  than  one  occasion 
during  his  adventures,  but  at  the  price  of  stay- 
ing away  from  her.  At  the  end  of  the  Odyssey,, 
the  reunion  of  the  parted  husband  and  wife,, 
after  twenty  years  of  separation,  is  more  touch- 
ing than  any  of  the  modern  romantic  stories 
constructed  with  the  same  materials,  and  forms 
a  fitting  counterpart  to  the  parting  between 
Andromache  and  Hector,  which  so  many  con- 
sider the  gem  of  the  Iliad. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Gladstone,  the  profound 
student  of  Homer  and  the  Homeric  times,  should 
have  said  in  his  essay  on  "The  Place  of  Ancient 
Greece,"  in  the  Providential  Order,  that  "outside 
the  pale  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  parallel  in  point  of  elevation  to  the  Greek 
women  of  the  heroic  age."  He  sets  forth  very 
forcibly,  too,  how  much  this  position  of  woman 
means  under  the  circumstances. 

"For,"  he  says,  "when  we  are  seeking  to  ascer- 
tain the  measure  of  that  conception  which  any^ 
given  race  has  formed  of  our  nature,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  single  test  so  effective  as  the  posi- 
tion which  it  assigns  to  woman.  For  as  the  law 
of  force  is  the  law  of  brute  creation,  so  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  under  the  yoke  of  that  law  does 
man  approximate  to  the  brute.  And  in  propor- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  as  he  has  escaped  from 
its  dominion,  is  he  ascending  into  the  higher 
sphere  of  being  and  claiming  relationship  with 
Deity.  But  the  emancipation  and  due  ascend- 
ancy of  women  are  not  a  mere  fact,  they  are  the 
emphatic  assertion  of  a  principle,  and  that  prin- 
ciple is  the  dethronement  of  the  law  of  force 
and  the  enthronement  of  other  and  higher  law& 
in  its  place  and  its  despite." 
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Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  these  conditions 
existed  only  in  the  upper  clas&es.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  them  there,  however,  for  the  upper 
classes  are  prone  to  be  imitated  by  those  below 
them  in  the  social  scale,  and  have  usually  been 
far  from  exemplary.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
in  this  matter  that  Homer  was  looked  upon  with 
so  much  reverence  by  the  Greeks  as  to  be  prac- 
tically their  Bible,  so  that  for  many  centuries 
the  social  life  he  pictured  must  have  had  a  won- 
derful influence  in  keeping  the  Greek  mind  at- 
tuned to  ideals  of  domestic  felicity,  than  which 
higher  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Homer,  indeed,  represents  that  earlier  time  of 
which  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures  that  in  the  be- 
ginning it  was  not  so,  that  social  vices  had  not 
crept  in,  and  the  ideal  of  happy  monogamy  had 
not  been  shattered.  Unfortunately,  the  Greeks, 
in  a  later  and  more  intellectual  time,  did  not 
cherish  Homer's  lofty  ideals,  though  there  still 
remained  a  recognition  of  the  influence  of  woman 
for  all  that  was  good,  that  can  be  traced  through 
all  the  great  Greek  poets.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  picture  presented  by  the  dramatic  poets  par- 
ticularly shows  the  realization  of  the  great  truth, 
that  when  women  fell  short  in  ethical  striving, 
then,  indeed,  human  life  was  an  unmitigated 
tragedy. 

Aeschylus  does  not  dwell  very  much  upon  his 
women  characters,  and  yet  no  one  can  forget 
that  when  Prometheus,  fastened  to  his  rock  of 
expiation,  is  suffering  for  the  benefits  he  con- 
ferred upon  mankind,  it  is  the  daughters  of 
Ocean  who  alone  remain  to  console  him.  When 
Hermes  bids  them  depart  lest  they  should  be  in- 
volved in  his  punishment,  they  indignantly  re- 
ject his  advice  and  scorn  his  threats. 

Mrs.  Browning  has  translated  the  passage 
very  beautifully: 

Hermes. 

"Then  depart  ye  who  groan  with  him. 

Leaving  to  moan  with  him — 
Go  in  haste !   lest  the  roar  of  the  thunder  anear- 
ing 

Should  blast  you  to  idiocy,  living  and  hearing. 

Chorus — The  Daughters  of  Ocean. 

"Change  thy  speech  for  another,  thy  thought  for 
a  new, 


If  to  move  me  and  teach  me  indeed  be  thy 
care! 

For  thy  words   swerve  so   far   from  the  loyal 
and  true. 

That  the  thunder  of  Zeus  seems  more  easy  to 
bear. 

How !   could  teach  me  to  venture  such  vileness  ? 
Behold ! 

I   choose,  with  this  victim,  this   anguish   fore- 
told! 

I  recoil  from  the  traitor  in  hate  and  disdain — 

And  I  know  that  the  curse  of  the  treason  is 
worse 

Than  the  pang  of  the  chain." 

There  is  no  sublimer  picture  in  human  annals 
or  literature  except  the  description  of  the  women 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  when  the  Son 
of  Man  was  alone  in  His  agony  of  expiation,  and 
His  men,  disciples  and  friends,  had  deserted 
Him.  It  is  no  wonder  that  critics  have  seen  in 
Aeschylus's  Prometheus  a  prefigurement  among 
the  Gentiles  of  the  life  of  the  Lord. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  have  not  been  less 
ready  to  accord  to  woman  a  very  high  place  in 
the  ethical  development  of  humankind.  Ruskin 
has  said  that  Shakespeare  has  no  heroes,  no  male 
characters  that  stand  out  in  unmarred  greatness. 
There  is  always  some  fatal  flaw  of  character  in 
all  his  men.  Shakespeare's  women,  however, 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  glorious  example  of  the 
tribute  great  minds  pay  to  the  position  of  women 
in  life.  The  same  thing  may  very  well  be  said 
of  the  great  Greek  dramatists,  though  it  might 
be  thought  that,  500  years  before  Christ,  there 
would  be  a  very  different  poetical  idea  of  the 
position  of  woman  from  that  cherished  1500 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christianity. 

Sophocles'  Antigone  presents  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  this.  We  are  accustomed  to  hear  much 
of  her  self-sacrifice  in  order  to  secure  her  broth- 
er's burial.    She  preferred  to  obey — 

"The   unwritten    laws    of    God   that   know   not 

change. 
They  are  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday. 
But  live  forever,  nor  can  man  assign 
When  first  they  sprang  to  being.     Not  through 

fear 
Of  any  man's  resolve  was  I  prepared 
Before  the  gods  to  bear  the  penalty 
Of  sinning  against  these." 
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It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  it  is  thus  into 
the  mouth  of  a  woman  that  the  greatest  of  ethi- 
cal dramatic  poets  among  the  Greek  puts  his 
subHmest  passage  with  regard  to  conscience  and 
its  binding  effect. 

But  her  whole  life  had  been  a  preparation  for 
this  ultimate  act  of  supremest  duty.  As  a  girl, 
she  had  preferred  to  wander  with  her  blind 
father  rather  than  stay  at  home  to  be  treated  as 
a  royal  princess  in  the  house  of  her  uncle,  Creon. 
All  during  the  years  of  wandering  she  had  been 
the  connecting  link  between  her  ambitious 
brothers  and  her  father,  not  able  to  prevent  their 
separation  by  selfish  personal  ambitions,  but  al- 
most succeeding  in  keeping  the  tragic  element  out 
of  the  family  life.  But  when  she  failed,  how- 
ever, the  failure  was  not  complete,  and  all  human 
life  is  a  tragedy,  only  relieved  by  whatever  lesson 
the  sacrifice  of  life  may  teach. 

Those  who  know  the  Alcestis  and  the  Iphi- 
genia  of  Euripides  well,  realize  that  the  poet, 
who  is  called  the  first  of  the  feminists,  knew 
how  to  represent  woman,  with  wonderful  dra- 
matic power,  as  the  most  important  ethical  ele- 
ment in  their  environment  in  times  of  stress. 
The  happy  endings  which  the  later  poet  gives 
his  dramatic  stories,  and  which  are  almost  melo- 
dramatic in  the  way  they  are  brought  about, 
show  how  far  a  poet  may  be  led  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  human  happiness  must,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  depend  upon  woman  and 
her  attitude  towards  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
life. 

Any  one  who  reads  these  old  stories  of  life,  as 
seen  by  the  greatest  of  human  minds,  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  feel  that  the  ordinary  impression,  that 
Avoman  has  come  to  be  a  significant  factor  in 
life  only  in  our  generation,  is  entirely  a  mistake. 
Even  in  the  pagan  times  they  were  the  Children 
of  Providence  when  faithful  to  duty,  uplifting 
mankind  as  no  other  single  factor  of  life.  When 
they  were  unfaithful  to  duty,  then  there  is  no 
relief  to  the  tragedy  which  comes  to  themselves 
and  those  associated  with  them.  Aeschylus' 
Agamemnon  is  quite  as  striking  a  proof  of  this 
as  Shakespeare's  Macbeth.  The  lessons  of  the 
great  poets  are  those  of  life  at  all  times. 
Whether  the  women  of  a  generation  were  great 
intellectually  or  not  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
much  difference  in  history.  When  they  were 
not  good,  however,  not  leaders  in  the  mainten- 


ance of  high  standards  of  ethical  progress,  even 
though  it  entailed  personal  sacrifices,  then  the 
period,  be  it  pagan  or  Christian,  never  stands  for 
true  racial  uplift,  but  for  decadence  and  de- 
generacy. 


Q^p  protector. 

^Y^  HEN  the  day  is  done  and  over  its  toil 
^\^%  and  burden  fall  the  praises  of  indul- 
gent friends,  and  I  look  up  to  You, 
at  my  side,  and  see  no  praise  but  patience  and 
wonder  on  Your  face,  I  am  rebuked.  What 
profits  it — these  sounding  words  that  set  my  feet 
on  air  while  the  light  of  Your  eyes  upon  my 
heart  shows  the  truth  to  me?  I  have  lost  for 
eternity  the  doings  of  a  day  for  time.  What 
profits  it  now,  to  have  been  selfish,  selfish, — al- 
ways selfish?     It  profits  nothing. 

Another  day  and  over  its  toil  and  burden  falls 
the  highest  eflfort  of  my  soul,  but  only  blame  and 
censure  come  to  aggravate  the  pain  of  failure, 
and  I  couldn't  look  up  this  time  because  I 
couldn't  bear  any  more.  I  only  clasped  Your 
hand  tighter  lest  You  should  forsake  me,  too, 
and  I  should  die  with  sorrow.  One  little  word 
of  encouragement  from  You  would  do.  But  you 
pressed  me  to  your  heart  as  if  I  had  been  worthy 
— worthy — worthy,  and  upon  my  mouth  I  felt 
the  caress  of  Your  love  until  the  measure  of  de- 
light surpassed  the  angel's  reckoning,  and  I  re- 
membered no  more  the  sorrows  of  the  world  or 
of  time. 

And  You  spoke : 

"Toil  is  hard,  and  censure  is  hard,  and  renun- 
ciation is  hard,  and  the  warfare  of  the  spirit  is 
hard,  but  eternity  is  long  enough  for  the  re- 
ward." 

And  I  answered :  "Of  these  one  only  is  hard." 

And  You  said :  "I  know  that  one.  It  is  hard 
because  I  want  it  most, — its  price  is  all  you  have 
to  give,  life  and  death,  honor  and  name  and 
fame,  and  if  there  be  that  which  you  value  more 
than  all  these,  count  it  blessedness  to  give.  It  is 
a  sacrifice  that  will  shine  in  the  kingdom  of  my 
Father  when  worlds  will  have  passed  away.  In 
a  few  years  I  shall  come  and  take  you  home  to 
Paradise,  where  the  beautiful  things  of  the 
spirit,  forfeited  here  for  my  name's  sake,  shall 
be  taken  up  again,  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
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separation  and  uncertainty  and  fear  of  loss,  for 
it  is  the  kingdom  of  my  Father's  love." 

I  answered:  "You  are  very  lovely,  My  Pro- 
tector; You  are  very  wise.  But  why  do  You 
reason  with  me?  Am  I  not  Yours  all?  Has  it 
not  always  been  thus,  where  You  abide  must  be 
lovely  to  me?  And  could  I  forfeit  what  I  have 
never  received?  If  I  have  worshipped  idols, 
glance  lightly  over  the  unconquered  years.  This 
I  know :    I  have  loved  You  best. 

"When  the  rumblings  of  a  fearful  storm  rend 
the  air,  and  trees  sway  violently,  and  gusts  of 
wet  rain  alternate  with  blasts  of  wind,  when 
black  clouds  lower  ominously  and  chain-lightning 
nerve-lines  the  sky, — oh,  then,  if  I  am  unafraid 
is  it  not  because  I  know  You  are  my  protector? 
When  death  comes  and  snatches  from  my  life 
the  beings  that  are  nearest  and  dearest,  to  my 
heart,  if  my  hands  take  up  the  cross  bravely,  is 
it  not  because  my  trust  in  You  is  greater  than 
death?  When  successful  fortune  comes  and 
great  people  say,  'It  is  well  done,'  if  I  hide  away 
in  some  desert  place,  is  it  not  because  I  want 
Your  voice  alone  in  my  heart? 

"You  have  given  me  everything  I  have,  every- 
thing I  value,  everything  I  love.  My  peace  of 
mind — it  is  Your  gift — my  happiness,  my  joy, 
my  one  great  possession — these  are  Your  gratuit- 
ous gifts  all.  And  if  I  were  a  princess,  I  would 
give  up  my  jewels  and  my  birthright  in  token 
of  my  love  for  You.  You  do  not  need  me,  but 
if  You  did,  and  if  I  could  go  to  the  uttermost  * 
ends  of  the  earth  to  serve  You ! — Surely  I  love 
You  best. 

"I  remember,  in  the  days  of  old,  how  I  trusted 
a  human  heart.  Fresh  from  the  sky  that  heart 
seemed  to  me.  Its  greatness  and  goodness  were 
wonderful  and  lovely  to  think  about.  And  when 
the  dark  hour  of  trial  came  into  my  life,  I  flew 
to  its  owner  and  told  the  sorrow  that  oppressed 
me.  Well,  I  am  glad  now  that  I  expected  too 
much  then — I  am  glad  because  it  revealed  limita- 
tions that  led  me  to  You. 

"And  I  might  have  missed  You,  O  My  Pro- 
tector! Stay  with  me.  Keep  me  near  You 
through  evil  report  and  good  report — now,  in 
life's  noontide,  I  need  You.  Stay  with  me  and 
I  shall  fear  no  fear." 

Like  the  music  of  running  water,  at  night 
sounded  Your  voice  in  my  soul. 

"When  the  mists  will  have  lifted   from  the 


river  there  shall  be  no  fear — only  peace.  My 
peace  be  with  you.  Fear  not,  1  have  redeemed 
you,  and  called  you  by  your  name ;  you  are 
mine.  For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  you, 
but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  you  home." 
These  were  Your  parting  words.  For  while 
the  spell  of  Your  voice  crept  down  into  my  heart, 
with  an  indescribable  sweetness,  the  splendor  of 
the  rising  sun  burst  in  through  the  unshuttered 
panes  and  fell  upon  my  face.  And  I  realized 
with  a  feeling  of  longing  that  the  glory  of  the 
dream  had  vanished.  But  the  words  You  spoke 
I  shall  hold  in  my  heart  until  You  come — and 
the  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  over. 

Margaret  Sheehan. 


^at  Wittntn  of  t^t  4^oppie0. 

€:o  t|)e  memorp  of:  augugta  Stetcart  "Banta,  Saralj  aprre 
"Banta  an»  Jflorence  Santa. 

Soft,  silken  Poppies,  that  to  fancy  seem 
Creation  springing  forth  from  angel's  dream. 
Again  thy  beauty  wafts  enchantment  deep, 
For  turned  on  woes  the  key  that  poppies  keep! 
While  glints  of  paradise  are  offered  me, 
This  have  I  in  return  to  whisper  thee : 
Tho'  sorrows  linger  long,  and  joys  are  fleet, 
God's  love  is  ever  near,  and  life  is  sweet. 
My  roses  beauteous  with  the  June  have  fled 
To  come  again:    I  will  not  mourn  them  dead. 
But  other  faces  dear  from  out  the  gloom 
While  lengthen  days — return  not  from  the  tomb ! 


Hope-blighting  torture  are  the  moments  dread 
Wh&n  first  we  learn  our  friends  are  of  the  dead; 
But  time  benignant  passing  soothes  our  pain 
And  life  resumes  its  wonted  course  again ; 
— Ah,  no!  tho'  from  our  lips  no  spoken  word, 
Our  hearts  cry  to  them,  seeking  to  be  heard. 
The  happy  past  with  them  was  shared  in  part, 
The  present  tolls  them  yearnings  of  the  heart. 
Morn's  hope,  noon's  joy,  eve's  crowning  pleas- 
ures call, 
— But  deep'ning,  awful  silence  answers  all ! 

Idris. 


We  esteem  too  little  the  mission  of  beautiful 
things  in  haunting  the  mind  with  higher  thoughts 
and  begetting  the  mood  which  leads  to  God. 
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OCTOBER,  leil. 


How  exquisitely  does  the  following  word-pic- 
ture emphasize  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul — 
Make  melody  in  your  hearts.  Although  the  au- 
tumnal season  is  fast  approaching  its  close,  sug- 
gesting its  message  of  melancholy  days,  and 
sounding  an  insistent  note  of  Nature's  dirge, 
yet  there  is  sometimes  a  reminiscent  gleam  of 
springtime  sunshine  lingering  in  the  waning 
days  that  makes  us  forget  the  long  and  weary 
winter  towards  which  Nature  is  hastening. 

"It  was  a  stray  meadow-lark,  mistaking  the 
soft  warmth  of  the  hazy  October  day  for  an 
August  afternoon,  and  he  was  singing  cheerily, 
if  intermittently,  as  he  flitted  joyously  over  the 
belated  green  of  the  clover  field.  One  looked  in 
vain  for  a  sight  of  him,  pausing  and  waiting  for 
his  next  rondeau,  but  not  even  the  flutter  of  a 
wing  rewarded  the  searching  eye.  But  as  the 
pedestrian  fared  onward,  pursued  by  the  music 
of  the  gay  little  song,  something  of  the  joy  of 
Spring  lingered  in  the  air,  transmuting  the  gold 
and  russet  and  scarlet  of  the  leaves  and  trees 
with  the  radiant,  rosy  blossoming  of  a  May 
morning. 

For  there  was  Spring  in  the  heart  of  the 
feathered  songster,  and  it  awoke  the  spirit  of 


Spring  in  the  human  heart,  which  mutely  an- 
swered to  its  melody.  No  thought  of  sharp 
autumn  winds — no  premonition  of  bare  fields — 
could  chill  the  optimism  of  the  gay  little  bird, 
though  no  answering  note  from  fellow-songster 
cheered  him  on  his  way ;  but  borne  onward  by 
the  music  in  his  heart,  he  scattered  his  notes  of 
joy  broadcast,  to  echo  again  on  how  many  muted 
strings,  only  the  One  knows  Who  filled  his  little 
throat  with  lyric  joy.  And  each  note,  as  it  fell, 
told  its  lesson  in  liquid  music :  that  there  is  al- 
ways Spring  in  the  world  if  we  know  where  and 
how  to  find  it.  Under  the  soft  sadness  of  the 
dying  year  there  is  yet  the  promise  of  Spring, 
stepping  radiantly  across  the  snows  of  later 
months,  to  crown  another  year  with  sweeter 
snows  and  a  greener  blossoming.  Winter,  too, 
with  its  frigid  winds  and  icy  blasts,  cannot  dim 
the  vision  that  holds  out  to  the  old  world  the 
promise  of  eternal  youth,  and  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  this  mortal  sphere,  typifies  the 
spirit  of  immortal  hope. 

So  there  is  always  Spring  for  those  who  make 
the  best  of  the  present,  and  look  beyond  the 
clouds  to  what  another  day  may  bring.  Winter 
has  no  bond  so  bleak  that  does  not  melt  under 
the  breath  of  Spring,  and  sorrow  has  no  pang 
so  keen  that  Time  will  not  soften  its  bitterness. 
Let  us  learn  from  the  little  meadow-lark  the  les- 
son of  his  song:  not  only  to  keep  the  Spring  in 
our  hearts,  but  to  distribute  as  much  of  it  to  the 
outside  world  as  possible ;  for  bravery  and  good 
cheer  are  cumulative,  and  hope  is  an  agent  of 
progress  as  well  as  happiness. 

'Yet   while   your  voice   remaineth. 
Yet  while  your  heart  retaineth 
Even  one  dream  of  Spring — 
Sing,  little  lark,  oh,  sing!' 

So  Denis  A.  McCarthy  apostrophizes  a  caged 
lark — 'far  from  the  meadow  and  croft,  caged 
in  a  cobbler's  loft.'  But  the  caged  lark  in  the 
human  heart — it  always  has  a  dream  of  Spring, 
making  the   silence    of    the    inner    soul    vocal, 
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whether  it  be  just  the  radiance  of  another  earthly 
awakening,  or  the  vision  of  the  Paradisal  blos- 
soming that  awaits  the  rejuvenated  spirit.  In 
either  case,  there  is  music  and  cheer  to  give  to 
an  unmusical,  hesitant  and  waiting  world." 
« 

Mother  Mary  Loyola's  books — "Heaven- 
wards," "Confession  and  Communion,"  "Coram 
Sanctissimo,"  "Child  of  God,"  "Soldier  of 
Christ,"  "Welcome,"  "The  Children's  Charter," 
&c.,  have  proved  so  popular  that  many  persons 
are  desirous  of  knowing  who  this  gifted  writer 
is.  The  following  little  sketch,  contributed  to 
the  Watchman,  may  prove  of  interest  to  our 
readers : 

Mother  Mary  Loyola  lives  in  St.  Mary's  Con- 
vent, York,  England. 

Outside  old  Micklegate  Bar,  York,  stands  a 
large  house,  with  no  architectural  attraction  of 
any  kind.  But  it  has  a  history  which,  extending 
over  two  hundred  years,  reaches  back  to  times 
of  persecution.  And  as  "Out  of  the  rock  came 
forth  sweetness,'^  so  out  of  the  persecution  there 
has  come  to  this  house  a  tradition  of  sanctity, 
hardy  virtue  and  strong  living  faith,  which  its 
inmates  would  not  exchange  for  marble  halls  or 
park-like  grounds.  "The  Institute  of  Mary,"  of 
which  Mother  Loyola  is  a  member,  was  estab- 
lished in  1609  by  Mary  Ward,  the  valiant  woman 
who  initiated  an  Institute  to  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  educating  Catholic  girls. 

This  Institute  was  the  first  to  take  the  rule  of 
St.  Ignatius,  and  its  foundress  was  the  "pioneer" 
of  the  multitude  of  religious  Institutes  that  take 
simple  vows  and  are  not  strictly  cloistered.  The 
York  house  is  the  oldest  religious  house  in  Eng- 
land— it  has  existed  over  225  years. 

In  Germany  the  nuns  are  called  "Englische 
Fraulein,"  in  Italy,  "Dame  Inglesi,"  in  Ireland 
and  Canada,  "Loreto  Nuns,"  &c.,  &c.,  but  the 
official  name  for  all  is — "The  Institute  of  Mary." 

From  the  Novitiate  of  the  old  house  of  York, 
a  tiny  room,  still  standing,  went  forth  Frances 


Mary  Teresa  Ball,  to  found  at  Rathfarnum,  neai 
Dublin,  the  Irish  branch  of  "The  Institute  of 
Mary,"  which  now  counts  more  than  fifty  houses. 
From  that  Institute  also  went  Mary  Aikenhead, 
with  charity  burning  so  brightly  in  her  big  Irish 
heart,  that  she  found  means  to  open  houses  for 
the  young,  the  sick,  and  the  penitent. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  converts  in  Dub- 
lin, just  now,  is  Mrs.  Hutton,  a  daughter  of 
Professor  Drummond,  and  the  personal  friend 
of  Lady  Gilbert,  who,  in  a  great  measure,  is  re- 
sponsible for  Mrs.  Hutton's  conversion,  and  who 
acted  as  godmother  the  morning  of  her  reception 
into  the  Church. 

The  distinguished  convert  was  baptized  at  Lo- 
reto Abbey,  Rathfarnum.  Reverend  M.  Russell, 
S.  J.,  performed  the  ceremony. 


)ansel0. 


aBaptfH  from  "angeliB  in  art,"  bp  Clement. 

**TlTn  HATSOEVER  things  are  pure, 
^^^  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report, 
if  there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things." 

What  study  is  more  charming  and  restful  than 
that  of  the  Angels,  as  set  forth  in  Holy  Writ 
and  the  writings  of  the  early  Church;  or  more 
interesting  to  observe  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  writers  of  various  nations  and  periods  have 
expressed  their  ideas  concerning  these  celestial 
messengers  of  God?  The  Old  Testament  repre- 
sents the  Angels  as  an  innumerable  host,  discern- 
ing good  and  evil  by  reason  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, and,  without  passion,  doing  the  will  of 
God.  Having  the  power  to  slay,  it  is  only  exer- 
cised by  the  command  of  the  Almighty,  and,  not 
until  after  the  captivity,  do  we  read  of  evil 
angels  who  worked  wickedness  among  men. 

The  Angels  of  the  New  Testament,  while  ex- 
empt from  need  and  suffering,  have  sympathy 
with  human  sorrow,  rejoice  over  repentance  of 
sin,  attend  on  prayerful  souls,  and  conduct  the 
spirits  of  the  just  to  heaven  when  the  earthly  life 
is  ended. 
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One  may  doubt,  however,  if  from  the  scrip- 
tural teaching  concerning  angels,  would  emanate 
the  universal  interest  in  their  representation  and 
the  personal  sympathy  with  it,  which  is  com- 
monly shared  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
did  they  not  cherish  a  belief,  consciously  or 
otherwise — that  beings  superior  to  themselves 
exist,  and  employ  their  superhuman  powers  for 
the  blessing  of  our  race  and  for  the  welfare  of 
individuals. 

Evidently  Spenser  felt  this  when  he  wrote : 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succor  us  that  succor  want! 

How  oft  do  they,  with  golden  pinions,  cleave 
The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant. 

Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant! 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward. 

And    their    bright    squadrons    round    about    us 
plant ; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward : 
Oh !    why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have 
such  regard! 

From  the  first  ages,  the  Christian  Church  had 
a  profound  belief  in  the  existence  of  both  good 
and  evil  angels — "the  foul  fiends  and  bright 
squadrons"  of  Spenserian  lines — the  former  ever 
tempting  human  beings  to  sin  and  the  indulgence 
of  their  lower  natures — the  latter  inciting  them 
to  pursue  good,  forsaking  evil  and  pressing  for- 
ward to  perfect  Christian  life.  This  faith  is  de- 
voutly maintained  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  in  which  we  are  also  taught  that 
angelic  aid  may  be  invoked  in  our  need,  and  that 
a  consciousness  of  the  abiding  presence  of  celes- 
tial beings  should  be  a  supreme  solace  to  human 
sorrow  and  sufifering. 

It  remained  for  the  theologians  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  exercise  their  fruitful  imaginations,  in 
originating  a  systematic  clas'sification  of  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Heavenly  Host,  and  assigning  to 
each  rank  its  distinctive  office. 

Speaking  broadly,  this  classification  was  based 
on  that  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities and  Powers  in  heavenly  places,  and  of 
Thrones  and  Dominations ;  on  the  account  by 
St.  Jude  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  that  kept  not 
their  first  estate ;  on  the  triumphs  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael ;  and  a  few  other  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture.    Upon  these  premises,  the  angelic  host  was 


divided  into  three  hierarchies,  and  these  were  di- 
vided into  nine  choirs. 

The  first  hierarch);  embraces  Seraphim,  Cher- 
ubim and  Thrones,  the  first  mention  being  some- 
times given  to  the  Cherubim.  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite — to  whom  St.  Paul  confided  all  that 
he  had  seen  when  transported  to  the  seventh 
heaven — accords  the  first  rank  to  the  Seraphim, 
while  the  familiar  hymn  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St. 
Augustine  has  accustomed  us  to  saying  "to  Thee, 
Cherubim  and  Seraphim  incessantly  do  cry." 
Dante  gives  preference  to  Dionysius  as  an  au- 
thority, and  says  of  him: 

"For  he 
Had  learned  both  this  and  much  beside  of  these 

our  orbs. 
From  an  eye-witness  to  heaven's  mysteries." 

The  second  hierarchy  includes  the  Domina- 
tions, Virtues  and  Powers ;  the  third,  Prince- 
doms, Archangels  and  Angels.  The  first  hier- 
archy receives  glory  directly  from  the  Almighty, 
and  transmits  it  to  the  second,  which,  in  tur% 
illuminates  the  third,  which  is  especially  dedi- 
cated to  the  care  and  service  of  the  human  race. 

From  the  third  hierarchy  come  the  ministers 
and  messengers  of  God ;  the  second  is  composed 
of  governors,  and  the  first  of  councillors.  The 
choristers  of  heaven  are  also  angels,  and  the 
making  of  music  is  an  important  angelic  duty. 

The  Seraphim  immediately  surround  the 
throne  of  God  and  are  ever  lost  in  adoration  and 
love,  which  is  expressed  in  their  very  name, 
seraph  coming  from  a  Hebrew  root  meaning 
love.  The  Cherubim  also  worship  God  and  are 
assigned  special  duties.  They  are  superior  in 
knowledge,  and  the  word  cherub,  also  from  the 
Hebrew,  signifies  to  know.  Thrones  sustain  the 
seat  of  the  Almighty. 

The  second  hierarchy  governs  the  elements 
and  stars,  Princedoms  protect  earthly  mon- 
archies, while  Archangels  and  Angels  are  the 
agents  of  God  in  his  dealings  with  humanity. 
The  title  of  angel,  signifying  a  messenger,  may 
be  and  is  given  to  a  man,  bearing  important  tid- 
ings. Thus,  the  Evangelists  are  represented 
with  wings,  and  John  the  Baptist  is,  in  this  sense, 
an  angel.  The  Greeks  sometimes  represent 
Christ  with  wings,  and  call  Him  "The  Great 
Angel  of  the  Will  of  God." 
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The  Archangels  alone  have  names,  and,  being 
known  to  us  by  them,  as  well  as  in  connection 
with  certain  important  events  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  we  involuntarily  think  of  them  with  a 
more  reverent  and  sympathetic  feeling  than  we 
can  possibly  have  for  the  numberless  nameless 
angels  of  the  heavenly  choir. 

Michael,  like  unto  God,  is  the  captain,  guard, 
and  leader  of  the  heavenly  host ;  the  guardian 
of  souls  and  the  patron  saint  and  prince  of  the 
Church  Militant.  Gabriel,  God  is  my  strength, 
is  the  guardian  of  the  celestial  treasury,  a  bearer 
of  important  messages,  the  angel  of  the  Annun- 
ciation and  the  preceptor  of  the  Patriarch  Jo- 
seph ;  Raphael,  the  medicine  of  God,  is  the  chief 
of  guardian  angels. 

Uriel,  the  light  of  God,  is  the  regent  of  the 
sun,  and  was  the  teacher  of  Esdras.  Chamuel, 
one  who  sees  God,  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the 
angel  who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  and,  by  some,  to 
be  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Christ  during  the 
agony  in  the  garden. 

Jophiel,  the  beauty  of  God,  is  the  guardian  of 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  who  drove  Adam  and 
Eve  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  protector  of 
seekers  for  truth,  and  the  enemy  of  those  who 
pursue  vain  knowledge. 

Jadkiel,  the  righteousness  of  God,  is  some- 
times said  to  have  been  the  one  who  stayed  the 
hand  of  Abraham  from  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

The  Hebrews  believed  that  Michael.  Gabriel, 
Raphael,  and  Uriel  sustain  the  throne  of  God. 
The  first  three  are  reverenced  as  saints  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  their  achievements  and 
celestial  beauty  have  been  a  fruitful  inspiration 
to  many  poets  and  artists. 

A  belief  in  guardian  angels  is  far  more  wide- 
spread than  the  realism  of  the  present  day  is  in- 
clined to  admit.  The  godly  man  has  a  sure  war- 
rant for  his  trust  in  the  ninetieth  psalm : 

"Because  thou,  O  Lord,  art  my  hope :  thou 
hast  made  the  most  High  thy  refuge. 

There  shall  no  evil  come  to  thee:  nor  shall 
the  scourge  come  near  thy  dwelling. 

For  he  hath  given  his  angels  charge  over  thee ; 
to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways." 

When  we  observe  a  beautiful,  unselfish  life 
that  rises  far  above  its  surroundings,  we  recall 
the  belief  in  angel  guardians  and  the  description 
which  Milton  gave  of  a  chaste,  saintly  soul — 


"A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 
Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants, 
Begins  to  cast  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape." 

The  impersonality  of  angels  is  one  of  their  most 
precious  qualities. 

An  angel  is  never  active  except  as  the  agent 
of  the  Almighty.  Thus,  angels  must  be  perfect 
beings,  and  while  they  love  to  serve,  their  service 
is  void  of  the  personality  which  is  inherent  in  all 
human  service;  when  they  sing  together  it  is 
because  some  good  has  come  to  men,  and  when 
they  mourn,  it  is  for  human  affliction. 

After  the  guardians  the  choristers  or  musical 
angels  most  appeal  to  us.  They  are  beautiful  in 
their  representations  and  fulfil  an  ideal  mission. 
Their  hymns  of  praise  are  not  all  devoted  to  the 
pure  worship  of  the  Almighty — except  as  He  is 
all  in  all — since  they*  rejoice  and  sing  when 
blessings  are  conferred  upon  mankind. 

How  exquisite  is  the  story  of  the  Angelic  an- 
nouncement of  our  Savior's  birth — "And  sud- 
denly there  was  with  the  angel,  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host,  praising  God,  and  saying: 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace 
to  men  of  good  will."  In  the  final  sentence  of 
this  heavenly  chant,  we  have  an  assurance  that 
angels  delight  to  sing  of  happiness  to  mankind. 

There  is  much  that  appeals  to  our  imagination, 
in  the  thought  of  these  heavenly  musicians.  We 
fancy  their  perfect  instruments  attuned  to  per- 
fect voices,  creating  such  harmonies  as  no  earth- 
ly orchestra  can  produce. 

Ruskin  says,  "The  noblest  use  of  imagination 
is  to  enable  us  to  bring  sensibly  to  our  sight  the 
things  which  are  recorded  as  belonging  to  our 
future  state  or  as  invisibly  surrounding  us  in 
this.  It  is  given  us  that  we  may  imagine  earth, 
and  see,  as  if  they  were  now  present,  the  souls 
of  the  righteous  waiting  for  us,  that  we  may 
conceive  the  great  army  of  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  and  discover  among  them  those  whom 
we  most  desire  to  be  with  forever.  That  we 
may  be  able  to  vision  forth  the  ministry  of 
angels  beside  us,  and  see  the  chariots  of  fire  on 
the  mountains  that  gird  us  round,  but  above  all, 
to  call  up  the, scenes  and  facts  in  which  we  are 
commanded  to  believe,  and  be  present,  as  if  in 
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the  body,  at  every  recorded  event  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Redeemer." 

With  such  a  thought  in  mind,  is  it  not  worth 
while  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  different 
ideas  and  types  of  angels,  which  are  a  rich  por- 
tion of  the  legacies  of  the  poets  and  artists  of 
the  world? 

M.  G.  A. 


9^p  Beautiful! 

^Jf  AD — to  think  this  year,  too,  with  the  buried 
^^  old  years,  has  gone  down  to  mingle  with 
the  unreturning  days  and  hours  when  first 
I  knew  you.  Now,  when  I  think  about  it  more, 
•  when  the  loneliness  of  unrequited  favor  falls 
upon  my  spirit  and  tears  start  from  my  weary 
eyes,  it  will  help  me  to  remember  you.  When, 
over  the  laboring  oar,  my  heart  faints,  in  the 
days  that  will  come  upon  me,  days  of  sorrow, 
dead  days  hard-gripped  with  darkness, — then, 
oh,  then,  your  sweet  memory  will  come  to  me 
and  give  me  life  again. 

Life's  day  is  not  for  long,  and  your  goodness 
is  eternal  in  my  heart.  For  my  memory  holds  the 
writing  in  full  thought  of  you.  And  I  shall  read 
it  when  my  eyes  are  blind;  and  I  shall  read 
it  when  my  heart  is  heavy-laden ;  and  I  shall 
read  it  when  other  things  are  forgotten  in  my 
life.  Emerson  remembered  Carlyle  when  other 
names  and  lives  had  passed  into  blankness.  I 
shall  remember  you  with  thanksgiving  when  only 
one  thing  remains.  You  will  forget  me  in  the 
years,  but  you  cannot  put  away  the  influence  of 
my  life  on  yours.  This  you  shall  carry  with  you 
as  you  live.  Nor  I  cannot  put  away  the  influence 
of  your  life  on  mine.  I  do  not  want  to  put  it 
away.  For  I  thank  you  for  the  good  it  is  to 
know  you,  and  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  your 
life,  your  dear  life,  so  full  of  greatness.  Do  you 
ever  think  how  often  when  I  am  lonely  I  shall 
bring  you  back,  and,  in  spirit  find  your  lovely 
being  near  my  own?  Do  you  ever  think  when 
life  is  rough,  and  days  are  running  down  in  sear 
leaves,  and  degenerate  ways  are  spoiling  in  the 
dotage  that  comes  when  trifles  sway  my  en- 
feebled spirit,  and  I  am  no  longer  all  I  was? 
Do  you  ever  think  how  well  it  is  for  you  to  be 
away  from  me,  for  you  to  hold  the  memory  of 
a  better  time  within  the  sanctuary  of  your  souP 
Do  you  ever  bless  the  ways  of   God   for  this? 


And  I  shall  neither  feel  the  sorrow  for  I  shall 
only  know  the  ways  I  have  as  good.  For,  I  tell 
you,  dear,  I  am  only  nothing  but  a  wave  of  God's 
voice,  sent  for  the  purpose  of  a  day  He  calls  His 
own.  A  wave  that  hath  its  crest,  and  then  its 
hollow,  as  He  wills. 

And  if  I  could  I  would  be  sad,  thinking  of 
these  days.  Must  I  take  on  little  ways  of  weak- 
ness and  tell  them  how  it  was  when  I  was  young? 
Must  I  be  suspicious  of  the  new  device  and,  in 
foolish  accents,  deplore  as  innovations  every 
efifort  at  reform?  Tormentress!  Must  I  be 
one  till  you  wish  that  I  were  dead  ?  O  My  Beau- 
tiful !  Do  not  wish  to  see  me  dead,  but  pray 
that  I  may  escape,  like  Newman,  unimpaired  to 
the  end.  Or  rather,  let  me  grow  old,  drawing 
pictures  with  my  pen,  pictures  of  the  friends  that 
blessed  my  life,  pictures  of  the  angel  friends  I 
knew, — and  you  shall  be  My  Beautiful. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  how  sad  it  is  to  feel  the 
prophecy?  For  there  are  quicksand  places  for 
you  to  step  on.  Will  you  hold  His  hand  firmly? 
His  strong  hand  will  keep  you  safe  if  you  never 
let  it  go.  Oh,  never,  never,  never,  let  it  go !  He 
will  fill  your  hand  with  good ;  and  your  heart 
shall  be  His  throne, — His  purple  throne.  Among 
the  lilies,  white,  white  lilies ;  and  roses,  red,  red 
roses,  scattered  there  by  His  hand,  you  will  abide 
in  peace  and  great  love.  For  He  the  Infinite 
Good  will  permeate  your  being,  and  evil  cannot 
come  near  you.  There  He  shall  rule,  and  you 
shall  be  with  Him — near  Him,  by  His  side,  al- 
ways, forever. 

Blessed  days  of  future  fancy!  Now  you  are 
warm  with  life's  energy,  and  I,  in  love  with  your 
loveliness,  see  not  now  in  coals  of  fire,  but  in 
truth,  what  God  has  given.  God  who  snatched 
me  from  earth's  ashes  and  placed  me  by  His  side. 
Wonderfully  sweet  to  me  and  strange  the  mir- 
acles of  His  mercy  to  my  littleness !  So  wonder- 
fully sweet  that  my  spirit  is  in  bruised  pain  to 
tell  the  secret  that  He  knows  well.  My  life  it  is 
so  little,  my  will  seems  less  again,  my  heart  is 
more  than  these,  I  know.  Then  I  will  give  my 
heart  to  Him.  If  He  will  take  my  heart,  and  the 
worship  of  my  heart,  it  will  be  my  gift  until  I 
die. 

And,  while  I  wait,  into  a  golden  basket, 
sprigged  with  green  moss,  perfumed  with  moss- 
rose  and  violets,  I  shall  put  my  thoughts  of  you 
with  your  picture.     Your  dear  ways  of  kindness 
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I  shall  pack  down  in  the  basket  golden,  and  your 
words  and  ways  shall  fill  in  between  your  lovely 
works.  I  have  nothing  to  put  in  for  myself.  I 
shall  sit  beside,  and,  in  little  ways,  praise  the 
Giver  of  gifts  until  He  hearken  to  my  voice  and 
give  me  goodness  for  myself.  Goodness,  and  to 
be  true,  and  sweet,  and  pure.  Then  I  shall  have 
eA'ery  word  I  speak,  every  thought  I  think,  every 
feeling  of  my  being,  touched  with  gold.  And  the 
golden  basket, — I  shall  fill  it  up  and  pack  it 
down.  And,  in  future  years,  when  silver  has 
crept  into  my  hair,  and  high  thoughts  are  less 
surely  coming,  and  kindred  spirits  are  gone  from 
me,  and  in  the  new  order  of  things  I  am  alone, 
waiting — waiting  to  be  gathered  home, — then  it 
will  not  seem  so  long  for  I  shall  be  a  busy  miner, 
digging  for  gold  in  a  golden  basket,  swinging  by 
silver  threads  from  the  stars.  O  My  Beautiful ! 
Are  you  not  glad  to  have  environed  my  day-fall 
with  purple  and  gold — to  have  placed  in  the  path 
where  shadows  lengthen  a  mine  of  pure  gold? 
And  I  shall  give  it  all  away.  Twelve  thousand 
tribes  may  share  it  as  they  pass.  For  I  cannot 
hold  its  power  within  my  hands  and  heart,  but 
must  tell  it  out  over  and  over  again.  Are  you 
not  blessed,  too,  in  this,  to  have  been  a  life-giver 
of  gladness?  And  if  I  were  a  king! — but  I  am 
not  a  king.  I  am  only  a  speck  on  the  path  where 
white  feet  tread — or  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  way! 
"Some  day  I  shall  lay  an  English  frigate  at 
your  feet,"  said  the  gallant  Paul  Jones  to  the 
Lady  of  Orleans.  But  you  do  not  want  an  Eng- 
lish frigate,  and  you  do  not  want  a  world  for  you 
have  what  shall  outlive  the  stars. 

M.\RGARET    ShEEHAN. 


Be  ever  watchful  of  opportunity  and  worthy 
of  success.  Grieve  not  over  failures.  Properly 
utilized,  they  are  often  stepping-stones  to  final 
triumph.  In  a  word,  think  right,  act  right,  live 
right,  and  no  one's  hand  can  stay  the  victory 
that  rightfully  belongs  to  you. 

Never  was  there  a  more  mistaken  idea  than 
that  triumphs  in  the  world  bring  happiness  to 
women.  For  the  things  that  make  for  the  hap- 
piness of  women  cannot  be  bought  with  power, 
personal  attractions,  or  worldly  triumphs.  The 
things  that  make  a  woman  truly  happy  must  be 
won  by  goodness  and  virtue  and  work  well  done. 


!^i0totical  feketcS. 

l^iBtorp  of  I01ain»<zr|)ant,  from  tpt  apostolic  ^imte  to  tl)t 
Ctocntietl)  Centutp, 

||WLAIN-SONG,  Plain-chant,  or  Gregorian 
11^  chant  is  the  official  music  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  name  of  plain-song  was 
given  to  the  chant  after  the  introduction  of  har- 
mony, because  the  old  church  melody  served  as 
a  fixed  theme  for  varying  contrapuntal  treatment. 
It  was  called  "Cantus  Firmus,"  and,  because  the 
added  parts  were  invariably  more  elaborate, 
more  "figured,"  it  was  sometimes  called  "Cantus 
Planus."  The  chant  is  also  called  "Gregorian," 
on  account  of  the  tradition  which  ascribes  its 
compilation  and  final  arrangement  to  St.  Greg- 
ory the  Great. 

This  ancient  art,  which  comes  to  us  with  the 
special  sanction  of  the  Church,  has  a  history  co- 
extensive with  the  Church's  own.  It  may  be 
divided  into  four  periods:  ist.  The  period  of 
its  formation,  from  the  Apostolic  times  or  at 
least  from  the  cessation  of  persecution,  A.  D., 
312,  to  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  2nd.  The 
period  when  it  was  at  its  perfection,  from  St. 
Gregory  to  the  sixteenth  century,  A.  D.,  600- 
1600.  3rd.  The  period  of  decadence,  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  4th.  The 
period  of  revival,  inaugurated  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  still  continuing. 

1st.  The  Romans  had  no  distinctive  music  of 
their  own.  They  were  pre-eminently  a  martial 
race,  and,  probably,  the  music  they  most  appre- 
ciated was  the  trumpet-call.  In  their  earlier 
days  they  were  too  busy,  and,  in  later  times,  too 
lazy,  to  cultivate  the  art  among  themselves.  In 
the  era  of  luxury  and  dilettanteism  which  pre- 
ceded their  decay,  they  employed  Greek  slaves 
as  singers  and  players.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  who 
affected  a  devotion  to  music,  the  pursuit  of  the 
art  became  fashionable  for  a  time,  but  the  Ro- 
mans were  not  in  earnest,  and,  consequently,  left 
behind  them  no  marks  of  musical  culture. 

We  can  form  only  a  general  idea  of  the  music 
of  the  first  Christian  centuries,  as  it  was  not 
until  the  fourth  century  that  the  actual  History 
of  Music,  as  a  separate  art,  began. 

About  the  year  A.  D.,  330,  Pope  Sylvester  in- 
stituted a  singing  school  in  Rome,  but  there  is 
no  statement  upon  which  we  may  form  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  kind  of  music  practised.    By  the 
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light,  however,  of  subsequent  events,  we  know 
that  the  singing  must  have  been  unisonal,  and 
that  the  melodies  were  built  upon  the  old  Greek 
scales  or  "modes,"  or,  possibly,  were  ancient 
Hebrew  airs,  though  some  good  authorities  con- 
sider this  doubtful.  We  also  infer  that  St.  Syl- 
vester was  acquainted  with  the  method  of  An- 
tiphonal  Chanting,  as  Pliny,  who  lived  in  the 
second  century,  incidentally  mentions  this  as  the 
custom  amongst  the  Christians  of  his  day. 

A  few  years  later — 3/4-39/ — St.  Ambrose, 
Archbishpp  of  Milan,  took  an  especial  interest 
in  the  culture  of  "Church  Music,"  and  arranged 
the  four  diatonic  scales,  known  as  "The  Au- 
thentic Modes."  He  decreed  that  on  one  or 
other  of  these  scales,  all  church  melodies  should 
be  constructed,  and,  during  his  time,  many  new 
hymns  or  chants  were  composed,  some  of  them 
by  himself.  St.  Ambrose  also  greatly  improved 
the  style  of  antiphonal  singing,  and  organized 
a  fine  choir  in  his  own  church  at  Milan. 

St.  Ambrose  had  no  immediate  successor  to 
continue  the  excellent  work  he  had  begun.  By 
degrees  the  music  of  the  church  deteriorated ; 
and  it  was  not  until  two  centuries  had  elapsed 
that  a  reform  was  effected. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  during  his  Pontificate, 
A.  D.,  590-604.  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
reformation  and  improvement,  and  restored  to 
Church  song  that  solemnity  of  character  which 
it  had  gradually  lost.  He  also  added  to  the 
"Ambrosian  Scales"  four  others,  which  he  called 
the  "Plagal  Modes."  Both  the  "authentic"  and 
"plagal"  modes  have  for  their  foundation  the 
old  Greek  system  of  "tetrachords." 

St.  Gregory  established  a  music  school  at  which 
these  modes  and  the  order  of  the  Church  Ser- 
vice were  systematically  taught.  The  Liturgy 
was  noted  entirely  by  himself  and  the  whole 
was  entitled  the  "Antiphonar,"  alternately  or 
antiphonally,  between  priest  and  choir.  A  very 
crude  system  of  notation  was  used,  consisting 
of  dots  and  scratches  of  various  shapes,  and  the 
"stave"  was  then  unknown.  St.  Gregory's  work, 
about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  was,  to  ar- 
range and  codify  and  probably  to  simplify,  the 
already  existing  chants,  and  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  completed  the  body  of  Church 
music,  by  composing  melodies  specially  for  the 
portions  added  by  himself  to  the  Liturg}\ 

The  "Cantus  Romanus"  thus  arranged,  spread 


gradually  through  Europe.  St.  Gregory  himself 
sent  it  to  England  with  St.  Augustine,  and, 
wherever  the  faith  took  root  in  this  land,  there, 
also,  the  Church's  song  found  its  natural  home. 
Its  introduction  into  the  north  of  England  was 
the  work  of  St.  Wilfrid,  who  borrowed  two 
"Cantors"  from  Canterbury,  then  the  fountain- 
head  in  England  of  all  Roman  traditions.  St. 
Benet  Biscop's  zeal  for  the  perfection  of  all 
ecclesiastical  matters  urged  him  to  procure  for 
his  monasteries  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  the 
instruction  of  the  Abbot  John,  Archcantor  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  all  the  neighboring  monas- 
teries availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  most  correct  manner  of  rendering  the 
sacred  chants.  The  second  synod  of  Cloveshoe, 
A.  D.,  747,  enforced  the  use  of  the  Roman  chant 
in  all  church  services.  In  the  tenth  century,  St. 
Dunstan  gave  a  fresh  stimulus  to  church  music, 
as  to  all  other  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  to  him 
is  attributed  the  composition  of  the  beautiful 
Kyrie,  "Rex  Splendens."  That  England,  in  the 
following  centuries,  kept  up  its  reputation  for 
Church  music,  is  proved  by  entries  in  Mediaeval 
History,  and  by  the  numerous  MSS.  of  all  ages, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  libraries  of  the 
country. 

It  gives  an  added  interest  to  the  study  of  the 
venerable  melodies,  now  so  happily  restored  to 
us,  to  know  that  they  are  identically  the  same  as 
those  sung  by  our  forefathers  in  the  Ages  of 
Faith.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  "Solesmes 
Editions"  will  find  himself  quite  at  home,  both 
as  to  notation  and  melody,  if  confronted  with  an 
English  manuscript  of,  say,  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  interesting  also  to  note,  that  the 
printed  Sarum  books  are  identical  with  MSS. 
of  the  same  use,  a  fact  which  shows  that  the 
English,  both  before  and  after  the  Reformation 
—  for  some  of  the  books  belong  to  the  Marian 
revival — were  familiar  with  the  ancient  Grego- 
rian types.  For  instance,  the  only  printed  Sarum 
Gradual  in  the  British  Museum — C.  35,  L.  5 — 
dated  A.  D.,  1532,  gives  the  very  same  melodies, 
with  the  same  setting  of  syllables  to  music,  as 
the  thirteenth  century  manuscript  Gradual,  re- 
produced in  facsimile  by  the  Plain-song  and 
Mediaeval  Music  Society  of  England. 

After  this  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
chant  in  England,  we  will  return  to  its  general 
history. 
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II.  The  second  period  inaugurated  by  St. 
Gregory — A.  D.,  6cxD-i6oo — had  various  phases. 
In  the  holy  Pope's  own  time,  and  for  ages  after, 
his  work  was  considered  so  sacred  that  none 
might  touch  or  alter  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  music  of  the  "Proper  of 
the  Mass"  has  probably  come  down  to  us,  sub- 
stantially intact,  from  St.  Gregory.  The  ^'Ordi- 
nary of  the  Mass"  had  not  reached  its  present 
form  in  St.  Gregory's  time,  and  the  mugic  of 
that  part  is,  therefore,  of  a  later  date,  as  is  that 
of  part  of  the  Office — some  Antiphons  and  Re- 
sponsories. 

The  system  founded  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  Christian  coun- 
tries. Trained  teachers  and  singers  were  sent 
from  Rome  to  France  and  Germany — A.  D., 
604-752— and  schools  of  Church  music  were  es- 
tablished in  most  of  the  principal  dioceses  in 
those  countries.  It  is,  however,  affirmed,  that 
the  improvement  effected  was  but  transient, 
owing  to  the  barbarous  and  untutored  condition 
of  the  people,  who,  in  those  times,  were  little 
more  than  savages. 

The  Emperor  Charlemagne — A.  D.,  768-814 — 
proved  himself  a  zealous  apostle  of  the  musical 
system  of  St.  Gregory.  The  liturgical  movement 
inaugurated  by  Charlemagne  resulted  in  the 
spread  of  the  Roman  chant  throughout  Germany 
and  France.  He  founded  music  schools  at  Metz 
and  other  towns  and  placed  them  under  singers 
of  note.  In  this  work  the  Emperor  employed 
one  Alquin,  a  British  ecclesiastic,  as  his  assist- 
ant, and  Charlemagne  himself  paid  periodical 
visits  of  inspection  to  these  schools,  both  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  chief  schools  founded 
were  at  St.  Gall  and  at  Metz.  It  was  not  until 
this  period  that  "Gregorians"  became  of  uni- 
versal use  throughout  Christendom. 

With  the  year  A.  D.,  1000,  ends  the  "Golden 
Age  of  plain-song" ;  the  chant  was  still  held  in 
honor  but  the  compositions  of  this  period  lack 
the  severe  beauty  of  the  ancient  Gregorian  type. 
Many  of  them  are  beautiful  in  their  own  style, 
but  others  are  mere  artistic  "tours  de  force," 
and  often,  on  account  of  the  wide  compass  they 
embrace,  are  quite  beyond  the  power  of  modern 
choirs. 

The  fourteenth  century  brought  a  further  fall- 
ing off  in  the  chant.  At  that  time  the  attractions 
of  harmony  were  fascinating  all  musicians,  and 


the  harmonists  and  the  mensuralists  were  making 
their  mark,  even  on  the  Church's  song,  and  de- 
stroying its  rhythm,  though  the  melodies  were 
still  preserved  intact.  This  prepared  the  way 
for  the  third  period. 

III.  "The  Decadence"— A.  D.,  1600-1800. 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  a  striking  unan- 
imity in  all  the  MSS.  and  printed  books  con- 
taining the  chants,  but  the  Pagan  Renaissance 
brought  in  the  fashion  of  sneering  at  everything 
mediaeval.  Church  music  shared  the  fate  of 
architecture  and  other  arts ;  plain-song  was 
despised  as  the  production  of  a  barbarous  age, 
and,  though  its  existence  was  saved  by  its  neces- 
sary place  in  the  Divine  Services,  it  was  seri- 
ously disfigured.  The  melodio  text  was  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  abbreviation;  pneumatic 
passages  were  arbitrarily  cut  up ;  neumes  were 
displaced;  and  melodies  were  frequently  altered 
beyond  recognition.  Such  procedure  would  have 
been  hard  to  forgive,  even  if  the  so-called  re- 
formers had  acted  on  any  consistent  or  artistic 
principle,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  in- 
tention. The  abbreviators  had  the  misfortune 
of  living  at  a  time  when,  as  has  been  said,  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Gregorian  melodies  had  been 
lost,  and  their  work  was  only  what  might  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  To  this  period 
belong  the  "Medicean  Edition,"  and  others  of 
the  same  type. 

IV.  The  fourth  period  opened  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  a  consequence  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Roman  Liturgy  in  France.  Dom. 
Gueranger,  Abbot  of  Solesmes,  feeling  that  this 
restoration  could  not  be  considered  complete 
until  the  ancient  "Chant"  was  also  revived, 
deputed  Dom.  Pothier,  one  of  his  monks,  to  the  * 
special  study  of  this  branch.  The  outcome  of 
his  work  is  now  well  known  throughout  Europe : 
its  result  was  the  publication  of  "Les  Melodies 
Gregoriennes,"  a  remarkable  book  which  has 
done  pioneer  work  in  the  cause.  To  bring  the 
ancient  Gregorian  into  practice,  Dom.  Pothier 
published,  in  1885,  the  "Liber  Gradualis,"  which 
represented  a  vast  amount  of  research  and  labor. 
Since  then  he  has  given  us  the  "Liber  Antiphon- 
arius,"  the  Responsorial,  a  Monastic  Proces- 
sional, and  a  collection  of  Liturgical  pieces,  en- 
titled "Variae  Preces."  And  all  this  time  the 
"Solesmes  School"  had  been  forming. 
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Headed  by  Dom.  Macquereau,  Prior  of  St. 
Peter's,  a  number  of  monks  devoted  themselves 
to  a  thorough  and  critical  study  of  the  chant. 
Working  on  the  comparative  method,  they  col- 
lated a  vast  number  of  MSS.  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  in  order  to  procure  the  rhost  authentic 
reading  of  the  musical  text.  The  result  of  these 
researches  were  placed  at  the  Holy  Father's  en- 
tire disposal,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  "Au- 
thorized \'atican  Edition,"  now  in  use. 

The  latest  editions  of  the  "Solesmes,"  now  in 
circulation,  have  certain  marks  added  to  the  or- 
dinary "Plain-song  Notation,"  to  indicate  the 
rhythm,  while,  in  answer  to  the  outcry  of  the 
choirmasters,  several  books  have  appeared,  giv- 
ing the  melodies  translated  into  the  notation  of 
modern  music. 

The  restored  chant  has  been  quietly  making 
its  way  for  years,  and,  within  the  last  decade,  it 
has  appeared  in  every  European  country  and 
also  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  expiration 
of  the  term  of  approbation  accorded  to  the  "Rat- 
isbon  ^^ersion,"  the  declaration  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites,  regarding  the  "Solesmes 
Edition."  and,  finally,  the  "Motu  Proprio"  of 
our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  X.,  have  created  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  plain-song  and  made  it 
a  matter  of  the  highest  and  most  practical  im- 
portance. 

In  conclusion.  We  could  not  do  better  than 
observe  and  respond  to  the  instructions  of  His 
Holiness  Pius  X.  when  he  says  in  his  "Motu 
Proprio" :  "It  is  recommended  to  choirmasters, 
singers,  members  of  the  clergy.  Superiors  of 
seminaries,  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  reli- 
gious communities,  parish  priests  and  rectors  of 
churches  and  cathedrals,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
Diocesan  Ordinaries,  to  favor  with  all  zeal  these 
prudent  reforms,  long  desired  and  demanded 
with  united  voice  by  all ;  so  that  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  which,  herself,  has  repeatedly 
proposed  them,  and  now  inculcates  them,  may 

not  fall  into  contempt."    -^  -^ 

James  Dickinson, 

Mus.  Doc,  F.  G.  Sc. 
Toronto  College  of  Music. 


Duty  is  never  uncertain  at  first.  It  is  only 
after  we  have  got  involved  in  the  mazes  and 
sophistries  of  wishing  that  things  were  other- 
wise than  thev  are,  that  it  seems  indistinct. 


^annual  %xv^  of  t^e  feodalitp  of  tfie  Children 

of  Sl^arp,  &t.  Slpatp'0  Consent  (Ec 

SDame  3[ngle0i).  Kome.  3talp. 

HS  usual,  before  breaking  up  school  and  thu? 
interrupting  the  meetings  of  our  So- 
dality, which  take  place  twice  a  month, 
we  enjoyed  a  beautiful  day  in  the  open  air,  spent 
by  the  glorious  sea  and  the  interesting  ruins  of 
the  once  famous  port  of  Ostia. 

After  the  sweet  devotions  of  May,  the  dearest 
month  to  our  hearts  as  Children  of  Mary,  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  of  June — which  had  been 
preceded  by  days  of  heavy  thunder-showers,  that 
made  the  air  indescribably  fresh  and  clear — at 
eight  o'clock,  we  left  the  house,  numbering  forty- 
three  in  all.  in  three  large  brakes,  accompanied 
by  two  kind  Sisters  and  a  Mistress,  happy  and 
trusting  to  have  a  merry  day.  As  we  drove  on 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  still  silent  and  al- 
most deserted,  we  recited  the  Litany  of  Loreto — 
a  greeting  to  our  heavenly  Mother,  a  prayer,  a 
wish,  a  hymn  of  praise,  under  the  glorious  sky 
of  the  Eternal  City,  which  smiled  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  risen  sun ;  that  same  sky  which 
brightened  in  days  of  glory  and  of  sadness,  alike, 
in  days  of  triumph  and  of  defeat,  over  scenes 
of  touching  solemnity.  .  .  .  And  we  drove 
on  and  on,  laughing,  talking,  singing,  reciting 
poetry,  devotional,  descriptive,  patriotic,  comic, 
just  as  the  mood  came.  We  were  happy,  care- 
free and  hopeful,  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  being 
together,  of  recalling  school-day  happenings,  in- 
terchanging thoughts  and  wishes,  going  over 
again  common  impressions  and  emotions. 

We  passed  the  Coliseum,  that  long-explored 
but  still  exhaustless  mine  of  contemplation, 
through  the  Arch  of  Constantine  on  to  the  new 
Archaeological  Walk.  What  beauty  here  to  keep 
us  spellbound,  had  we  time  to  stand  and  gaze! — 
those  ancient  ruins  mingled  with  the  charms  of 
Nature;  the  clinging  ivy  and  the  brilliant  red 
poppies  in  that  ground  watered  with  the  blood  of 
so  many  Christian  martyrs,  and  where  are,  even 
now,  ruins  of  temples,  of  trophies,  of  statues, 
innumerable.  And  over  all  this  the  glowing  sun 
shone  in  its  majesty,  smiling  through  some  light 
clouds  on  all  that  beautiful  scene,  on  the  trees 
of  that  green  avenue,  where  countless  birds 
poured  forth  their  matin  songs. 
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Leaving  behind  us  St.  Paul's  Basilica  and  the 
spot — now  marked  by  a  stone — where  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paul  met  on  their  way  to  martyrdom  and 
SG  touchingly  "saluted  each  other,  we  took  the 
highroad  which  leads  to  Ostia,  the  ancient  Via 
Ostiensis.  This  little  village  was  a  port  of  great 
antiquity,  built  by  Ancus  Martins,  and  through 
it  all  the  corn  of  the  South  came  into  Rome,  and, 
there,  too,  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  could  land. 
There,  in  fact,  the  Saracens,  who  ravaged  and 
destroyed  our  beautiful  Italy,  did  land — and  left 
Ostia  in  ruins.  In  1783,  began  the  excavations, 
continued,  with  some  interruptions,  till  our  day. 
The  most  valuable  things  have  been  brought  to 
Rome,  but  what  is  seen  in  place  of  the  excava- 
tions is  most  interesting. 

Among  the  frescoes  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican, 
there  is  one  representing  a  great  battle,  fought 
by  the  Romans  and  the  Saracens,  in  848,  A.  D., 
just  near  Ostia,  in  which  the  Saracens  were  de- 
feated. The  modern  village  of  Ostia  was  many 
times  destroyed,  and  then  rebuilt,  but  it  was 
begun  under  Pope  Gregory  IV.  The  Bishop  of 
Ostia,  Cardinal  d'Estouteville,  ordered  Baccio 
Pintelli  to  rebuild  the  church  of  St.  Aurea ;  and 
Julius  II.,  in  1483,  gave  Giuliano  di  Sangallo 
charge  of  building  the  Castle,  a  great  massive 
fortress,  well  preserved,  which  may  be  visited 
now.  In  front  of  the  Castle  is  the  house  in 
which  St.  Monica  and  St.  Augustine  lived — 
those  two  dear  saints,  so  beautiful  in  the  history 
of  the  triumphs  of  divine  love,  whose  lives  tend 
to  confirm  our  faith,  to  fortify  our  hope,  and  to- 
inspire  perseverance  in  prayer. 
•  On  such  thoughts  and  reflections  our  minds 
feasted  during  a  four  hours'  drive,  till  just  be- 
fore midday  we  came  in  sight  of  Ostia — and  the 
sea!  Oh,  the  joy  of  our  hearts! — the  happy  ex- 
clamations of  the  girls  on  beholding  the  sea  after 
a  time  of  such  longing  expectation. 

The  sky  was  perfectly  serene  at  that  moment, 
the  water  sparkled  in  the  sun,  two  or  three  sail- 
boats were  skimming  along  in  the  distance.  The 
ocean ! — 

"There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar." 

But  we  had  only  a  short  time  to  think  of  that, 
and  to  enjoy  sentimental  poetry:  we  were  seized 
by  a  prosaic,  material  want.    Many  of  us  on  the 


shore,  in  an  old  boat,  many  in  front  of  the  sea, 
under  the  shade  of  a  wooden  awning,  sitting  on 
wooden  benches, — all  partook  of  a  delicious 
luncheon. 

We  took  several  photographs,  amidst  laughter 
and  merriment,  as  a  dear  remembrance  of  the 
day. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  excavations  and  the  For- 
tress were  visited.  Our  learned  cicerone  was  a 
kind  priest  of  Propaganda  Fide,  who,  during 
the  year,  gives  a  course  of  Christian  Doctrine  to 
the  higher  classes.  He  very  kindly  offered  to 
accompany  us,  and  joined  the  caravan  at  St. 
Paul's. 

Life  is  not  a  continual  round  of  amusement, 
we  know — and  it  is  well  that  it  is  not.  So  when 
the  hour  for  returning  to  Rome  was  announced, 
with  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  the  good  nuns 
who  had  arranged  this  pleasant  outing  for  us, 
we  entered  the  brakes,  and,  as  the  shades  of 
evening  enfolded  the  earth,  merrily  accomplished 
the  return  trip  until  halt  was  cried  at  the  Insti- 
tute door. 

"What  a  glorious  day  we  had !"  exclaimed  the 
girls — "one  of  which  we  shall  always  retain  a 
happy  memory." 

Bice  Masperi. 

E.   DE  M. 


S^aurice  g^aeterlincfe. 

"We  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas  but  are 
possessed  by  them,— they  master  us  and  force  us  into  the 
arena,  where,  hke  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them." 

— Heine. 

®UR  age,  like  all  others,  has  been  one  of  flux 
and  reflux,  ebb  and  flow;  every  step  has 
been  checked  by  counter-currents  setting 
contrariwise  towards  light,  freedom,  spiritual- 
ity and  truth.  The  keen  psychologist,  with  his 
subtle  analysis  of  the  mind,  the  intellect,  and 
the  human  heart,  in  all  its  intricate  workings, 
first  held  the  world's  gaze  for  a  space — his  day 
is  not  yet  done.  He  was  followed  by  the  nat- 
uralist— the  image-breaker — bent  on  the  uglifi- 
cation  of  mankind.  Then  came  the  Japanese- 
like impressionists,  reproducing  with  pastel-like 
effects  of  illusive  significance,  the  details  of 
life,  with  their  suggestions  of  depths  of  thought 
and  feeling. 
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"Realism"  was  followed  by  its  child,  "Natur- 
alism," to  be  followed  in  turn,  by  Realism's  re- 
motest of  artistic  relations,  "Impressionism." 

Psychology  is  replaced  by  physiolog}',  subse- 
quently, by  photography — there  is  devolution 
here,  as  the  change  is  from  the  actual  to  the  arti- 
ficial. Just  as  in  the  physical  world,  to  every 
action  there  is  a  corresponding  reaction,  so  may 
we  seek  the  law  of  tidal  ebb  and  flow  in  the 
sphere  of  literary  phenomena. 

Edmond  Rostand  arose  in  France  with  Ro- 
mance as  his  watchword.  Forthwith,  the  French 
forsook  "Ibsenism,"  and  crowned  him  with  the 
laurels  of  genius. 

Stephen  Phillips  comes  forth  in  England,  a 
shining  apparition,  in  a  grey  world  of  natural- 
ism. Maurice  Maeterlinck,  at  the  very  crest  of 
the  wave  of  reaction,  marks  the  return  from  the 
coarse  and  the  artificial  to  the  spiritual  and  true. 
He  turns  from  the  realism  of  Hauptmann  and 
Sudermann,  to  the  mysticism  of  Molinos,  Ruys- 
broeck,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

To-day,  among  many  names  which  are  em- 
blazoned on  the  oriflamme  of  Revolt,  "Nietsche," 
"Ibsen"  and  "Maeterlinck"  stand  to  the  fore. 
Each  one  soars  over  the  most  novel  spheres  of 
thought  truths,  red  torch  aflame  within  his  brain. 
Advancing  along  strikingly  different,  paths,  these 
three  men  are  following  radiating  lines,  which 
converge  towards  some  distant  point. 

Nietsche,  poet-philosopher,  symbolizes  radiant 
individualism  from,  say,  the  self-effacing  altru- 
ism of  Tolstoi. 

Ibsen  flung  his  bold  defiance  in  the  teeth  of 
modern  society  in  his  dramas  of  revolt. 

Maeterlinck — poet,  mystic — comes  with  his 
gentle  words  of  wise  and  aspiring  sincerity  to 
impress  on  the  world  the  belief  that  the  develop- 
ment and  disclosure  of  the  human  soul  is  the  ulti- 
mate aim  and  goal  of  existence.  He  heralds  the 
dawn  of  a  spiritual  renaissance.  He  is  a  sym- 
bolist, and  his  symbolism  is  that  of  the  French 
school.  He  is  an  artist,  pure  and  simple;  his 
function  is  not  with  life  and  nature  but  with  the 
imagination. 

The  poetry  of  the  symbolists  is  characterized 
by  a  peculiar  haunting  beauty,  destined  for  the 
profoundest  powers  of  suggestion,  but  quite  too 
often  conveying  no  meaning  at  all  to  any,  save 
the  initiated  "devotee." 

Maeterlinck's  every  line  is   full  of  a  certain 


vague  significance ;  there  is  in  it  something  of 
the  dim  and  haunting  fancies  of  Poe  or  Jonas 
I  ee. 

Take  the  following  passage  from  "Serres 
Chaudes,"  which  volume  of  lyrics  so  strongly 
identifies  him  with  the  BVench  school  of  sym- 
bolists : 

"O  hothouse  in  the  midst  of  the  forests 
And  your  doors  shut  forever! 
And  all  that  there  is  under  your  dome. 
And  under  my  soul  in  your  likeness ! 
The  thoughts  of  a  princess  anhungered. 
The  weariness  of  a  sailor  in  the  wilderness, 
Brazen  music  at  the  windows  of  incurables." 

What  more  eloquent  and  more  modern  symbol 
than  that  of  a  brass  band  passing  the  windows 
of  a  hospital  for  incurables ! — lonely  soul,  ob- 
sessed with  world  weariness, — harrassed  with 
self-distrust,  and,  imcertain  of  a  goal.  All  this 
depth  of  hopeless  suffering  is  sketched  with  the 
ruthless,  mystifying  laconism  of  the  Flemish 
mystic,  and  the  following  extract  from  his  poem, 
"Ame  Chaude,"  shows  how  well  the  mystic  pene- 
trates to  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  heart, 
hidden,  as  it  is,  with  its  longings,  feelings  and 
ever-woundable  sensitiveness : 

"J'ai  trempe  dans  mon  esprit  bleu 
Les  roses  des  attentes  mortes 
Et  mes  cils  ont  ferme  les  portes 
Sur  des  voeux  qui  n'auront  pas  lieu. 

Mes  doigts  aux  pales  indolences 
Elevent  en  vain  chaque  soir 
Les  cloches  vertes  de  I'espoir 
Sur  I'herbe  mauve  des  absences. 

Et  mon  ame  impuissante  a  peur 
Des  songes  aigus  de  ma  bouche 
Au  milieu  des  lys  que  j'  attouche 
Eclipse  aux  moires  de  mon  coeur." 

Maeterlinck,  like  his  contemporaries.  Haupt- 
mann and  Barrie,  has  called  the  age  of  fairies 
back  into  life.  The  Teutonic  poet  has  depicted 
strange  earthly  creatures,  half  fairies,  half 
dryads,  in  the  marvellous  tale  of  the  sunken  bell. 
The  Scotchman's  fairies  are  light  little  creat- 
ures, not  burdened  down  with  the  heavy  sym- 
bolism of  the  Teuton.     Barrie's  "Tinker  Bell" 
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in  "Peter  Pan,"  that  pathetic  story  of  a  child 
who  would  not  grow  up,  with  the  author's  dis- 
play of  almost  marvellous  insight  into  the  hearts 
of  those  little  people,  always  around  us,  and 
whom  we  so  seldom  understand,  is,  in  reality,  an 
elf,  not  a  fairy. 

Maeterlinck  created  a  real  fairy  in  the  "Blue- 
bird," the  fairy,  "Berylune."  Besides,  he  invests 
bread,  water,  light,  trees,  cats  and  dogs  with 
souls,  and  they  all  speak  to  us  and  we  understand 
their  language.  The  "Bluebird"  is  "Happiness," 
or,  maybe,  "Knowledge."  I,  for  my  part,  prefer 
to  think  it  stands  for  the  former,  becau<=;e  what 
is  not  always  conducive  to  happiness,  too  often 
leads  away  from  it.  As  a  play,  it  is  less  effective 
than  the  "Sunken  Bell,"  because  it  lacks  the 
tragic  and  poignant  human  appeal. 

It  is  less  effective  than  "Peter  Pan,"  because 
it  is  more  complex  and  speaks  rather  to  the  brain 
than  to  the  heart — and  yet,  it  is  wonderful.  Its 
characters  are  not  the  two  children,  but  hu- 
manity in  quest  of  what  it  can  never  have  in 
any  satisfying  manner.  There  are  strange 
depths  in  it  which  we  have  not  sounded,  nor 
shall  we  ever,  unless  we  possess  the  pulse  of 
sympathy,  ever  understanding,  ever  forgiving, 
and  full  of  love  for  what  suffers. 

The  first  act  takes  us  to  the  interior  of  a 
wood-cutter's  cottage.  It  is  Christmas  Eve,  and 
the  two  children,  "Tyltyl"  and  "Myltyl"  are 
gazing  at  a  Christmas  tree  across  the  street.  An 
old  woman  enters  the  house — it  is  the  fairy, 
"Berylune,"  and  the  children  tell  that  their 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters  are  dead.  She 
takes  them  with  her,  away  to  memory  land,  and 
there  they  meet  their  loved  ones.  They  wander 
into  a  palace,  where  night  reigns  supreme,  and 
she  forbids  them  to  open  a  certain  door,  but  they 
disobey  and  find  beyond  it  a  wondrous  dream 
garden,  alive  with  lovely  birds,  bluebirds  and 
others,  but  by  the  light  of  day  the  birds  shrivel 
and  die.  The  children  go  to  the  forest  in  search 
of  the  bluebird,  which  they  cannot  catch ;  the 
trees  of  the  forest  want  to  hide  the  bluebird  from 
man,  and  there  is  a  murmuring  among  the  leaves, 
and,  when  the  children  come  along,  the  spirits 
of  the  trees  try  to  do  them  harm,  but  light  ap- 
pears and  dawn  creeps  over  the  forest,  the  souls 
of  the  trees  rush  back  to  their  trunks — the  for- 
est becomes  harmless  once  more. 

The    children,    always    seeking,    go    to    the 


graveyard,  to  discover  that  there  are  no  dead, 
and  there  they  enter  Maeterlinck's  "Never-never 
Land" — the  kingdom  of  the  future,  where  the 
unborn  babes  live — and  here,  the  Belgian's  in- 
vention is  superior  to  Barrie's.  There  is  real 
tragedy  in  his  "Never-never  Land" — unspoken, 
because  so  great — and  the  heart-rending  pathos 
underlying  the  apparent  joy  of  surface,  tells, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  humanity  of  a 
symbolist.  And  great  is  the  pity  of  the  unthink- 
ing crowd,  who  see  not  what  is  there.  Some  of 
the  children  are  playing — some  are  working  at 
future  inventions — some  are  eager  to  be  born — 
others  vainly  struggle  against  coming  to  earth — 
but  Time  pays  no  heed,  and,  gradually,  the  chil- 
dren are  borne  to  the  earth,  in  galleys,  down  the 
abyss  of  space — lost  forever  to  the  land  of 
"Never,  Never."  Light  hurries  the  two  children 
away  back  to  their  own  home,  Light  has  found 
for  them  the  "Bluebird,"  and,  coming  to  earth, 
Light  bids  them  a  fond  farewell,  and,  leaving, 
says,  "I  have  not  a  voice  like  water,  I  have  only 
my  brightness,  which  man  does  not  understand. 
Never  forget  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  in  every 
spreading  moonbeam,  in  every  twinkling  star, 
in  every  dawn  that  rises,  in  every  lamp  that  is 
lit,  in  every  good  and  bright  thought  of  your 
soul." 

A  neighbor  comes  into  the  hut  and  asks  them 
to  give  their  bird  to  her  little  girl,  who  is  a 
cripple.  Tyltyl  looks  at  the  cage  and  sees  only 
one  bird  there — the  one  that  had  always  been 
there. 

But  he  exclaims,  "Why,  it  is  much  bluer  than 
when  I  left.  Why,  that  is  the  bluebird  we  were 
looking  for,  and  we  went  so  far  away  to  find  it, 
and  we  had  it  here  all  the  time."  He  gives  the 
bird  to  the  neighbor,  and,  suddenly,  the  world 
seems  to  radiate  with  a  new  light.  After  a  few 
minutes,  the  neighbor  returns,  holding  a  beauti- 
ful girl  by  the  hand.  She  is  the  one-time 
cripple.  The  sight  of  the  "Bluebird"  cured  her, 
and,  as  Tyltyl  tries  to  take  back  the  bird,  it 
flies  away  and  the  little  girl  sobs.  Tyltyl  says. 
"Never  mind,  I  will  catch  it  again" — and,  to  the 
audience : 

"If  any  of  you  should  find  it  would  you  please 
bring  it  back,  as  we  shall  need  it  for  our  happi- 
ness, later  on." 

The  symbolism  here  admits  only  partly  of  in- 
terpretation.    The  dove   is  miraculously  trans- 
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formed  when  Tyltyl  gives  it  away.  Possibly, 
there  is  something  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  or  of 
Francis  of  Assisi  in  the  mind  of  the  poet — 
sacrifice  and  surrender  of  property  are  appar- 
ently productive  of  "Happiness." 

Maeterlinck  has  written  many  miniature 
dramas.  "Shakespeare  for  Marionettes."  he 
calls  them,  himself.  Some  of  them  are  the  most 
poignant  little  pieces  imaginable — all  drenched 
with  tears  and  the  mystery  of  things — fragments 
of  life  itself.  We  catch  our  breath  as  we  read 
or  watch  them,  because  of  their  naivete  and 
frankness,  together  with  their  childlike  ingenu- 
ousness. He  has  signed  pages  of  criticism,  in 
their  way,  inimitable,  although  they  do  not  con- 
tain much  of  what  is  really  understood  by  the 
term. 

His  essays  on  Emerson,  Ruysbroeck,  and 
Novalis  convey  no  personal  impression  of  those 
great  ones.  They  deal  almost  wholly  with  the 
pure  idea,  and  barely  touch  on  the  human  en- 
velope. 

Of  his  poems.  "Serres  Chaudes"  and  Douze 
Chansons" — little  can  be  said  of  the  author's 
poetry,  because  very  little  can  be  understood. 

In  his  essays,  particularly  in  "L'Abeille."  he 
has  abandoned  mysticism  for  observation  of  a 
no  less  mysterious  nature.  In  "L'Abeille"  we 
have  the  scientist,  who  gives  us  the  result  of  per- 
sonal observation,  and  the  philosopher  endeavor- 
ing to  penetrate  the  spirit  of  the  mystery. 

His  prose  essays  throw  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  his  conception  of  Life,  Literature  and  Drama. 
Among  many,  "Le  Tresor  des  Humbles,"  "La 
Sagesse  et  la  Destinee,"  "La  Vie  des  Abeilles." 
may  be  mentioned.  It  is  as  a  writer  of  plays 
such  as  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  "Drames  pour 
Marionettes,"  "Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue,"  "Monna 
Vanna,"  that  Maeterlinck  has  gained  his  repu- 
tation. 

He  has  been  called  the  "Belgian  Shakespeare," 
which  title,  of  course,  is  rather  an  exclamation 
of  enthusiasm  than  a  serious  comparison.  Still, 
there  is  one  feature  of  resemblance  between  the 
two,  in  this, — that  Maeterlinck,  like  Shake- 
speare, uses  Fate  as  the  pivot  round  which  all 
turns,  and,  even  in  this  resemblance,  there  is  a 
great  difference. 

In  Shakespeare's  plays,  the  spectators  may  be 
aware  of  the  impending  doom,  but  his  charac- 
ters are  not,  and  they  pursue  their  schemes  of 


love  and  crime  with    every   expectation  of  final 

victory. 

Maeterlinck's  characters,  on  the  contrary,  are 
paralyzed  with  fear  from  the  beginning,  they  do 
not  act  but  sit,  huddled  together,  Arab-like, 
awaiting  their  impending  fate.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that  between 
Shakespeare's  dramas,  full  of  action,  and  Mae- 
terlinck's motionless  tragedies. 

"Les  autres  jours  sont  deja  las 
Les  autres  jours  ont  peur  aussi 
Les  autres  jours  ne  viendront  pas 
Les  autres  mourront  aussi 
Nous  aussi  mourrons  ici!" 

— Douze  Chansons. 
Pauline. 


91  €ati)oItc  Wiiitti  of  Eo^^Iiap. 

^YTH  HEN,  some  three  years  ago,  "Marotz'* 
^^^  made  its  appearance  among  new 
novels,  the  name  of  its  author,  John 
Ayscough,  was  practically  unknown  to  readers 
of  English  fiction.  There  may  have  been  a  few 
who  recalled  a  short  novel,  published  in  1903, 
entitled  "Admonition,"  written  with  grace  and 
scholarship,  but  trivial,  despite  its  culture,  and 
woefully  unexciting;  subscribers  to  a  few  maga- 
zines, including,  one  is  glad  to  be  able  to  say, 
the  "Catholic  Fireside,"  were  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  author's  name,  and  some  readers 
of  "Temple  Bar"  cherished,  probably,  grateful 
remembrances  of  a  short  serial  which  had  ap- 
peared almost  ten  years,  before  in  that  magazine. 
But  the  title-page  of  "Marotz"  gave  no  hint  of 
any  earlier  work ;  the  book  was  received  as  a 
first  novel,  and  a  very  remarkable  "first  novel" 
it  seemed  to  be.  It  must  have  set  many  who 
read  it  wondering  who  and  what  the  author  was. 
For  the  range  of  the  book  was  astonishingly 
wide,  and  some  of  the  knowledge  displayed  by 
it  was  of  a  kind  unusual  in  English  fiction.  It 
was  not  a  pietistic  book,  yet  the  contemplative 
religious  life  had  never  been  revealed  with  more 
sympathetic  insight  and  tender  beauty  of  descrip- 
tion. Catholicism  was  on  every  page  of  the  book 
— how  could  it  well  be  otherwise  in  an  Italian 
story? — but   the   tale   was   not   of   the   religious. 
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order,  appalling  moral  evil  lending  its  shadows 
to  the  picture,  brightening  the  effect  of  sunlit 
goodness,  and  throwing  into  brighter  relief  the 
high  white  peaks  of  character.  The  characteri- 
zation was  not  needlessly  idealized,  but  quite 
the  reverse  in  some  places,  and,  a  few  readers,  at 
least,  would  question  why  a  priest  was  depicted 
as  an  unattractive  miser.  The  answer  to  such  a 
query  would  be  that  somewhere,  some  time,  a 
priest  had  just  happened  to  be  of  such  a  kind. 
For  the  air  of  knowledge  was  over  the  whole 
book.  The  peace  of  a  convent,  the  home  life  of 
Italian  aristocrats  or  villagers,  an  easy  familiar- 
ity of  Latin  religion,  the  heights  and  depths  of 
which  the  south  European  nature  is  capable — all 
were  set  forth  with  that  sureness  of  touch  ac- 
quired generally  by  personal  experience  only. 
The  story  was  well  constructed,  and  the  death 
of  the  arch-villain  was  brought  about  in  a  finely 
dramatic  manner.  There  was  distinction  of 
style  ever  present  in  the  writing,  and  a  distinc- 
tion no  less  of  thought  in  the  description  of  men- 
tal processes.  There  was,  moreover,  a  certain 
element  of  the  bizarre  and  fantastical.  Alto- 
gether "Marotz"  was  a  book  of  wonderful  in- 
terest and  of  singular  promise. 

Its  successor  did  not  fulfil  the  promise,  but  did 
not  lessen  expectation.  It  was,  indeed,  the  serial 
story  which  readers  of  "Temple  Bar"  had  read 
ten  years  before.  "Mr.  Beke  of  the  Blacks"  wai> 
very  different  from  "Marotz."  It  was  a  studi- 
ously restrained  description  of  English  aristo- 
cratic life  in  country-house  and  Indian  military 
circles.  It  was  drab  and  undertoned  in  contrast 
with  the  vivid  splendor  of  the  previously  pub- 
lished book,  and  yet  the  elaborate  character  study 
of  a  chivalrous  and  gallant  soldier  who  carried 
the  reticence,  repose  and  silence  of  breeding  to 
the  point  of  exaggeration,  and  who  was  so 
capable  except  in  making  love,  was  singularly 
effective,  and  proved  its  author  to  possess  a 
Thackerayan  power  of  urbane  and  pungent  criti- 
cism and  fragrant  yet  elusive  sentiment. 

!&ptrituali0eti  IRomance. 

Then  came  "Dromina,"  a  very  striking  novel, 
indeed,  and  noticeable,  perhaps,  for  a  close,  well- 
knit  story,  as  there  was,  in  a  sense,  three  differ- 
ent tales  told  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  but 
remarkable  throughout  for  a  compelling  interest, 
for  color,  movement,  buoyancy,  for  all  the  quali- 


ties that  group  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
romance ;  and  for  a  constantly  recurring  splen- 
dor like  the  play  of  some  divine  light  "that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land"  over  the  changing  roads  of 
life.  "Dromina"  was  a  tale  of  kings,  of  one  who 
held  a  sort  of  regal  court  in  Ireland  by  right  of 
long  descent  from  ancient  kings ;  of  another 
who  was  that  luckless  Dauphin  of  France,  son 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  was  coarsened  and  brutalized  into  obscenity 
by  Simon  the  Shoemaker,  and  who,  in  "Dro- 
mina," is  depicted  as  escaping  into  freedom, 
forcing  himself  to  forget  his  hideous,  soul-de- 
stroying experience,  and  reigning,  by  right  of 
an  artist's  power  and  temperament,  over  gipsies 
and  a  woman's  heart ;  and  chiefly  and  most  at- 
tractively, of  a  third  king,  a  romantic,  mystical, 
and  dreaming  boy,  who  set  up  a  Christian  Em- 
pire in  savage  and  inhuman  Hispaniola,  or  Hayti, 
as  it  is  now  called,  and  met  failure  and  death, 
as  so  many  superb  successes  have  seemed  to  do, 
in  the  circumstances  of  a  poignant  and  sublime 
martyrdom.  Less  compact  as  a  story,  less  bal- 
anced and  less  homogeneous  than  "Marotz," 
"Dromina"  outrivalled  the  earlier  book  in  the 
range  of  its  interest  and  the  variety  and  thrilling 
excitement  of  its  incidents,  in  nobility  of  char- 
acterization, and  in  the  exquisite  spiritual  beauty 
which  flecked  the  splendors  of  its  romance. 

It  was  sustained  spiritual  beauty  that  marked 
every  page  of  John  Ayscough's  next  work — one 
does  not  count  in  the  sequence  a  mere  volume  of 
short  stories  like  "A  Roman  Tragedy  and 
Others."  This  was  "San  Celestino,"  an  essay  in 
reconstruction,  a  brilliant  piece  of  literary  work 
in  which  imagination  and  insight  applied  to  his- 
tory give  the  reader  a  picture  of  the  very  soul, 
as  it  were,  of  that  saintly  hermit  who  became 
Pope  Celestine  the  Fifth,  made  such  a  pathetic 
failure  of  many  of  his  duties  as  head  of  the 
Church,  renounced  his  high  position,  and  died  as 
a  prisoner  in  the  power  of  his  successor.  Few 
more  beautiful  books  than  "San  Celestino"  can 
b'.:  imagined.  Veritable  history  and  the  loveable- 
ness  of  an  unselfish  saint  have  been  turned  by 
John  Ayscough's  literary  genius  into  an  engross- 
ing story — a  novel  in  the  human  interest  of  the 
mere  narrative  and  the  vividness  with  which 
people  and  a  distant  period  are  described,  a  bi- 
ography in  authenticity,  and  a  devotional  work 
in  its  message  to  heart  and  soul. 
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Another  volume  of  short  stories  followed  "San 
Celestino,"  and  then  came  "Mezzogiorno."  a 
novel  which  recalls  "Marotz"  and  "Mr.  Beke  of 
the  Blacks,"  and  is  unlike  both:  which  tells  a 
most  interesting  story  somewhat  slowly  at  first, 
perhaps,  and  has  many  paragraphs  of  spiritual 
significance.  The  story  recalls  "Marotz"  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  heroine's  first  marriage — although 
the  circumstances  are  widely  different — and  it 
brings  recollections  of  "Mr.  Beke  of  the  Blacks" 
by  its  delineation  of  country  society.  It  is  the 
quality  of  quietness  which  places  it  apart  from 
"Dromina"  and  "Marotz."  It  is  less  gorgeously 
colored,  although  Sicily  and  Tangier  furnish  part 
of  the  scenery.  It  has,  too,  a  slightly  more  gra- 
cious philosophy,  a  more  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  character.  There  is  about  John  Ays- 
cough's  earlier  work  a  something  indefinable  yet 
definite  something — of  aristocratic  aloofness  and 
superiority.  At  poor  human  nature  in  some  of 
its  personifications  he  would  appear  to  smile 
quizzically,  condescendingly ;  and  with  faint,  re- 
strained, and  well-bred  scorn  he  would  appear 
to  be  willing  to  extend  towards  it  no  more  than 
hesitating  finger-tips;  in  "Mezzogiorno"  he 
clasps  it  with  brotherly  and  fatherly  regard. 
The  priest  grows  more  manifest  in  the  writer — 
on  this  page,  at  least,  it  may  be  openly  said  that 
John  Ayscough  stands  for  Monsignor  Bicker- 
staffe-Drew,  convert,  cleric,  Church  dignitary. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appealingly  done  than 
Father  Pope's  conversion  of  a  poor  but  noble- 
minded  murderer,  condemned  to  death.  Loving 
human  sympathy,  exquisite  tenderness  and  tact. 
a  passionate  belief  in  God's  all-embracing  mercy, 
and  a  no  less  passionate  belief  in  the  infinite 
worth  of  a  human  soul,  all  finding  expression  in 
beautiful  and  convincing  restatements  of  the 
Church's  message,  make  the  author's  treatment 
of  the  episode  which  occupies  the  concluding 
pages  of  "Mezzogiorno"  an  exquisite  piece  of 
literary  art,  and  an  equally  exquisite  fragment 
of  the  finest  influence  and  sweetest  consolation 
that  life  can  know.  But  it  is  not  the  concluding 
pages  only  of  this  novel  which  hold  this  quality 
of  high  regard  for  human  nature.  The  means 
adopted  by  the  author  for  bringing  about  the 
conversion  of  his  heroine  is  even  a  more  striking 
tribute  than  is  implied  by  Father  Pope's  method 


of  dealing  with  the  poor  Mark,  who  has  wor- 
shipped so  loftily  and  served  with  such  mistaken 
and  murderous  unselfishness.  It  was  Mark's 
passionate  worship  of  herself  which  made  the 
agnostic  Gillian  realize  that  such  a  capacity  for 
a  worship  transcending  all  human  worth  argued 
the  existence  of  a  Being  from  whom  had  come 
the  power  of  worship,  and  in  whom  the  worship 
could  rightly  find  a  satisfying  object.  Incident- 
ally, in  this  story,  John  Ayscough  reveals  his  ca- 
pacity for  condensing  acute  criticism  of  litera- 
ture and  great  writers  into  terse  and  epigramma- 
tic dialogue.  There  are  a  half-dozen  pages  in 
the  book  which  are  worth  at  least  six  elaborate 
literary  essays. 

^|)e  t^icI)E0t  f3otc. 

This  running  commentary  on  the  various 
novels  already  published  by  John  Ayscough  holds 
the  sum  of  his  qualities.  They  may  be  briefly 
summarized  thus:  an  almost  entire  absence  of 
humor,  if  a  mere  lack  may  be  called  a  positive 
quality;  an  occasional  flash  of  insight  phrased 
in  the  pointed  brevity  of  wit;  shrewd  apprecia- 
tion of  human  nature  and  its  myriad  possibilities 
for  the  mean  and  lofty;  a  distinction  of  liter- 
ary manner  which  rises  at  times  to  eloquence, 
and  now  and  then  achieves  a  paragraph  pano- 
plied in  purple,  yet  moving  with  so  sincere  a 
dignity  as  to  give  its  stately  sweep  an  air  of 
simple  naturalness;  cosmopolitan  knowledge, 
and  an  easy  acquaintance  with  many  lands,  peo- 
ples, and  periods;  a  slightly  condescending  and 
faintly-acidulated  appreciation  of  human  con- 
duct, mellowed  by  the  gentleness  of  deep  reli- 
gious faith  and  feeling;  a  joyous  recognition 
of  the  splendor  of  romance,  and  a  buoyant  love 
of  the  chivalrous  and  daring  spirit  of  life  which 
seeks  the  strange,  fantastical,  and  richly  colored 
elements  of  adventure ;  a  critical  and  courageous 
facing  of  existence ;  and.  above  all,  a  proud  yet 
humble,  definite  yet  wondering,  worship  of  the 
Unseen,  of  God  and  the  myriad  manifestations 
of  His  Majesty,  power  and  lovingness.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  John  Ayscough  to  close  this  article 
without  the  last  word  of  tribute  being  one  of 
gratitude  for  the  many  inspiring  and  consoling 
expressions  of  loving  devotion  and  fine  loyalty 
to  Our  Lord,  His  Mother,  and  the  Catholic 
faith.  Far  afield  from  the  humdrum  and  the 
ordinary,  John  Ayscough  takes  his  readers  over 
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the  hills  of  romance,  through  strange,  many- 
colored  ways,  and  down  valleys  dark  with  human 
folly  and  wrong-doing,  but  ever  the  message  for 
the  reader's  own  life  is  there — "there  is  a  fellow 
Traveller,  if  you'll  have  Him,  who  knows  the 
road."  In  particular,  love  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment shines  out  from  the  pages  of  "Dromina" 
and  "Mezzogiorno,"  love  of  "the  white  disguise 
God  wears  among  us,  littling  Himself  to  us,  that 
the  soul  may  not  lack  that  which  the  body  needs, 
food ;  that  no  one  may  be  alone,  in  life,  or  in 
the  narrow  pass  between  life  partial  and  life  com- 
plete."— Edivin  Bulger,  in  Catholic  Press. 


St)p  Caetle  in  ^anp  IReiQina, 

HLTHOUGH  no  monarch  in  Europe  pos- 
sesses a  greater  number  of  historic  pal- 
aces than  does  the  King  of  Etigland,  with 
the  exception  of  Windsor  Castle,  the  Sovereign 
occupies  none  of  the  ancient  piles  reared  by 
Plantagenet,  Tudor,  or  Stuart.  St.  James's, 
Hampton  Court,  Kensington,  have  all  in  turn 
been  deserted,  and  the  great  Castle  overlooking 
the  far  reaches  of  the  Thames  alone  remains 
the  home,  as  well  as  the  palace,  of  British  Sov- 
ereigns. Nor  was  Windsor  itself  without  its 
lapses  from  Royal  favor,  as  George  III.  found 
it  uninhabitable  from  prolonged  neglect ;  George 
IV.  entered  it  as  a  'dying  man ;  and  William  IV. 
always  preferred  St.  James's  Palace  as  a  resi- 
dence. It  was  only  when  Queen  Victoria  came 
to  the  throne  that  Windsor  once  more  resumed, 
for  a  time,  the  stately  splendors  which,  but  for 
a  brief  interlude  when  the  Merry  Monarch  held 
high  revel  there,  had  been  laid  aside,  more  or 
less  completely,  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

It  is  to  the  insatiable  passion  of  George  IV. 
for  bricks  and  mortar  that  Windsor  Castle,  as 
we  know  it,  owes  its  existence.  Immediately 
after  his  accession,  he  put  his  long-cherished 
plans  into  execution,  and,  under  the  direction 
of  Jeffrey  Wyatt,  the  Waterloo  Gallery,  the 
whole  range  of  the  private  apartments,  the 
Brunswick,  York,  and  Lancaster  Towers  were 
added.  It  was  only  in  1828  that  King  George 
was  able  to  occupy  the  Castle,  when  he  lived 
there  in  a  state  of  almost  oriental  seclusion  until 
his  death,  two  years  later.     Lady  Conyngham, 


whom  the  King  had  appointed  Lady  Steward, 
presided  over  the  Household — an  appointment 
to  the  full  as  whimsical  as  that  of  Groom  of  the 
Stole,  bestowed  by  Queen  Anne  on  that  other 
Royal  favorite,  Sarah,  first  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. 

Passing  over  the  colorless  reign  of  William 
IV.,  we  come  to  the  days  when  the  youthful 
Queen  Victoria  held  her  Court  at  Windsor 
Castle,  feasting  Kings  and  Emperors  in  St. 
George's  Hall  and  treading  a  measure  with  them 
in  the  Waterloo  Chamber — Tsar  Nicholas, 
whose  splendid  physique  so  dwarfed  even  the 
knightly  figure  of  the  Prince  Consort  as  to 
slightly  mortify  the  Queen ;  Louis  Philippe,  and 
his  successor.  Napoleon  III.,  whom  many  who 
then  paid  him  homage  as  Emperor,  remembered 
as  a  "wild  young  man  about  town,"  in  the  early 
forties ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  younger 
brother  was  to  tumble  the  pinchbeck  Imperial 
Crown  into  the  dust. 

i^ome  of  Ci^itstmas  jfare. 

The  Victorian  Court,  as  stately  as  it  was  mag- 
nificent, presented  in  those  days  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  beautiful  iridescent  thing  of  froth 
and  frivolity  that  was  the  Court  of  the  Second 
Empire.  But  balls  and  banquets  and  all  courtly 
festival  came  to  a  sudden  stop  when  the  dread 
guest,  who  enters  unbidden  into  palace  and  cot- 
tage alike,  left  desolation  behind  where  joy  had 
once  been  in  that  Royal  home. 

Although  after  she  had  become  a  widow, 
Queen  Victoria  still  .spent  some  portion  of  the 
year  at  Windsor,  Balmoral,  and  especially  Os- 
borne, claimed  a  large  share  of  her  presence. 
Nevertheless,  the  great  Windsor  kitchens  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  Christmas  fare  for  the 
Royal  table — the  baron  of  beef,  the  mammoth 
plum  pudding,  the  boar's  head  and  the  stuffed 
cygnets — this  last  a  delicacy  now  happily  obso- 
lete— were  all  conveyed  across  the  Solent  to  the 
Queen  at  Osborne  in  the  little  steamer  Elfin, 
only  recently  broken  up. 

During  the  half -century  that  elapsed  since  the 
embellishments  and  additions,  which  had  dragged 
their  slow  lengths  through  three  reigns,  were 
completed  in  1851,  Windsor  Castle  had  under- 
gone but  little  alteration,  either  exteriorly  or  in- 
teriorly. With  that  fidelity  of  memory  which 
distinguished  Queen  Victoria,  she  had  preserved 
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the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Prince  Consort  just 
as  he  had  left  them  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
These  rooms,  the  only  ones,  by  the  way,  of  any 
size  in  the  private  suite,  were  entirely  redeco- 
rated after  King  Edward  came  to  the  Throne. 
In  Queen  Alexandra's  apartments,  all  of  mod- 
est dimensions,  an  exquisite  shade  of  old  rose 
replaced  the  less  aesthetic  upholstering  of  Vic- 
torian days. 

Much  that  had  commended  itself  to  her  late 
Majesty's  taste  no  longer  harmonized  with  mod- 
ern ideas,  and  many  a  product  of  mid-Victorian 
art  was  consigned  to  well-merited  oblivion.  On 
the  other  hand.  King  Edward's  quest  throughout 
his  vast  treasure-house  brought  to  light  many  a 
priceless  object  of  vertu,  which  had  lain  forgot- 
ten for  a  century  or  more.  Yet  homely  objects 
of  no  intrinsic  value,  the  aged  Queen's  armchair 
and  the  little  table  which  held  her  cofifee-cup  and 
knitting,  King  Edward  never  allowed  to  be 
moved  from  their  place  in  the  Long  Corridor, 
where  she  had  been  wont  to  sit  after  dinner. 

6@cmorabIe  (Sati)eiinQjS. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign,  Windsor 
Castle  awoke  from  its  long  sleep  and  became 
once  more  the  scene  of  Royal  entertaining. 
Princes  and  potentates  succeeded  each  other  as 
the  guests  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  autumn 
visits  of  foreign  crowned  heads  were  marked 
by  the  splendid  hospitalities  which  made  the 
English  Court  famous  throughout  Europe.  The 
"command"  performance  of  some  play  in  vogue 
was  a  great  feature  on  these  occasions,  and 
where  other  Sovereigns  content  themselves  with 
providing  one  or  two  artistic  stars,  the  King  of 
England  transported  whole  companies  to  his 
castle  for  the  entertainment  of  his  guests. 

The  Waterloo  Gallery  made  a  marvellous  set- 
ting for  these  Olympian  diversions,  and,  on  such 
nights,  the  Royal  host,  genial  and  debonair,  but 
with  that  dignity  of  manner  which  was  all  the 
more  impressive  for  being  natural  and  not  as- 
sumed, had  an  appropriate  word  for  all.  St. 
George's  Hall,  where  supper  was  served,  was  a 
gorgeous  sight,  the  world-famed  gold  plate  blaz- 
ing under  a  thousand  lights  on  buffets  at  both 
ends  of  the  room.  The  King  and  Queen  and 
their  Royal  guests  sat  together  at  one  long  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  the  general  com- 
pany  disposed   themselves    around    at    smaller 


tables.  Monster  battues  in  Windsor  Great  Park 
occupied  the  daylight  hours.  It  is  said  that  the 
King  of  England's  preserves  are  never  poached, 
but  whether  this  is  attributable  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  poachers  or  the  vigilance  of  the  keepers,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  decide. 

Magnificent  as  were  the  festivals  incidental  to 
the  exchange  of  kingly  courtesies,  the  Ascot 
sojourns  of  the  Court  at  Windsor  had  a  special 
charm.  State  was  tempered  by  a  certain  infor- 
mality, and  etiquette,  although  never  entirely 
banished  from  courtly  circles,  became  a  little 
less  rigid.  One  Ascot,  a  Royal  ball,  the  first  to 
take  place  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
was  given  at  the  Castle,  and  fair  women  and 
brave  men,  the  flower  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
assembled  there.  King  Edward,  in  the  stately 
and  becoming  frock  dress  and  the  diamond  gar- 
ter at  his  knee,  led  the  Royal  quadrille  with  his 
daughter-in-law,  while  Queen  Alexandra  had 
her  son  for  partner. 

Windsor  in  the  reign  of  George  V.  will,  in  all 
probability,  play  an  even  more  prominent  part 
than  heretofore  in  the  social  history  of  England. 
The  brilliant  visits  of  the  Edwardian  Court  to 
the  Royal  borough  were  all  too  brief,  and  only 
occurred  at  strictly  measured  intervals.  Their 
present  Majesties  are  both  fond  of  the  splendid 
Castle  on  the  High  Hill,  whereas  every  one  knew 
that  King  Edward's  heart  was  at  Sandringham. 
King  George  has  no  country  house  in  England 
but  Windsor,  since  York  Cottage  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
year  of  mourning  for  His  late  ]\Tajesty  has  not 
yet  expired ;  and  King  George  and  Queen  Mary 
have  hitherto  only  exercised  the  quasi  official 
hospitalities  inseparable  from  their  station.  In 
the  prime  of  their  age,  with  young  people  grow- 
ing up  about  them,  their  Majesties  will  make 
Windsor  as  stately  .as  in  the  days  of  Queen 
\"ictoria.  as  regally  hospitable  as  in  those  of 
King  Edward.  With  that  touch  of  gracious  do- 
mesticity which  characterizes  their  home  life, 
their  Court  will  combine  the  highest  aspects  of 
both  their  predecessors.  D.  M. 


Life  is  a  succession  of  lessons,  which  must  be 
lived  to  be  understood.  There  are  as  many  bil- 
lows of  illusion  in  it  as  there  are  flakes  in  a 
snow-storm.  We  wake  from  one  dream  and  pass 
into  another. 
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%o  Kebetenti  iame0  B.  SDoUatd, 

I've  been  reading  all  your  poems,  and  I  wonder 

if  'tis  right, 
For  their  melody  is  chasing  every  other  thought 
away. 
And  my  heart  is  ever  ringing. 
With  the  echo  of  your  singing, 
And  the  haunting,  wailful  music  that  your  fairy 
harpers  play. 

Though    I've   never   seen    Cnoc-Aulin,    nor   the 

hoary  Slievenamon, 
Never  heard  the  wind  careering  over  haggard 
Knocknaree, 
Yet  my  fancy  hears  the  calling, 
And  the  mournful  cadence  falling. 
And  the  wail  of  fairy  music  for  the  passing  of 
the  Sidhe. 

I  have  never  seen  the  fairies,  nor  have  learned 

the  elfin  lore, 
Yet  I  must  have  known  them  somewhere,  for 
they're  very  real  to  me. 
And  I  feel  my  bosom  thrilling, 
And  with  nameless  horror  chilling. 
When  I  read  your  magic  ballad  of  the  haunted 
hazel  tree. 

You  have  surely  heard  the  wee  folk  on-  the  misty 

slopes  of  Mourne, 
Or  you've  caught  some  fleeting  echo  of  the  fitful 
Keol  Shee, 
For  your  touch  is  just  as  airy 
As  some  dainty  minstrel  fairy, 
Who  makes  music  for  the  elfin  bands  that  wind 

across  the  lea. 
And  those  pleasant  little  villages  that  grace  the 

Irish  glynns. 
Though  they  are  not  all  familiar,  yet  they  mingle 
in  my  dreams, 
Cahirciveen  and  Croaghnakeela — 
Coppaharoe  and  Corrymeela— 
And  I  often  see  in  fancy,  fair  Kilkenny  of  the 
streams. 

Oh,  your  Irish  songs  have  thrilled  me  as  nought 

else  has  ever  done. 
And  I  love  to  read  them  over  while  my  eyes  will 
fill  with  tears, 
'Tis  perhaps  their  magic  measure. 
That  affords  this  untold  pleasure. 
And  awakens   something  in  me  that  has   slum- 
bered through  the  years. 


Let  us  hear  your  harp  more  often,  oh,  you  peer- 
less Irish  bard! 
Sing    another     crooning    ballad    to    the    little 
Maurya  Bawn, — 
Bid  her  dry  those  drops  of  sorrow, 
And  await  the  glad  to-morrow, 
When  you'll  sing  of  Ireland's  freedom  and  her 

glorv — in  the  dawn.  t,t    t-.    t^ 

^     ■'  M.  B.  D. 


I^amilton  JBeac^, 

/f%l\'KN  an  early  autumn  day  when  the  woods 
\j^  are  beginning  to  array  themselves  in  scar- 
let, russet  and  gold,  and  mellow  breezes 
sweep  over  fields  not  yet  bereft  of  beauty — and 
what  more  alluring  prospect  for  a  Mount  St. 
Mary  maiden  than  an  outing  to  the  Beach,  that 
favorite  summer  resort,  with  such  varied  attrac- 
tions. 

The  Royal  Hamilton  Yacht  Club  has  built  a 
beautiful  club-house  on  the  bayside,  where  re- 
gattas take  place,  at  which,  very  often,  boats 
from  outside  cities  compete.  At  the  close  of  the 
season,  there  is  a  local  regatta,  when  all  the 
Beach  residents  are  allowed  to  enter  the  compe- 
tition. Steamers  running  between  Hamilton 
and  Toronto,  call  at  the  Beach  on  every  trip. 

Burlington — the  Brighton  of  Canada — is  situ- 
ated at  a  short  distance  from  Hamilton  Beach, 
and  is  easily  accessible  by  excellent  car  service. 
A  restful  quiet  pervades  this  village,  and  many 
tourists  avail  themselves  of  its  first-class  hotel 
and  pretty  cottages  to  spend  an  enjoyable  week- 
end, fanned  by  delightful  lake  breezes.  Infor- 
mal hospitalities  are  a  feature  of  these  occasions, 
and  the  art  of  relaxation — too  much  neglected  in 
these  days  of  over-activity,  when  nerves  are 
keyed  up  to  concert  pitch — is  cultivated  amid 
scenes  that  bring  back  the  ail-but- forgotten  joy 
of  living. 

Nor  is  the  Beach  lacking  in  scenic  beauty. 
The  picturesque  homes,  built  on  the  lakeside  and 
bayside  attest  its  popularity,  from  a  summer-re- 
sort viewpoint,  and  evidence  the  fact  that  Ham- 
iltonians  who  were  wont  to  recuperate  in  Mus- 
koka  or  Georgian  Bay,  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  a  pleasure-ground  is  at  their  own  doors, 
possessing  all  the  advantages,  in  the  matter  of 
fresh  air,  and  a  broad  expanse  of  water  for 
bathing  and  boating,  that  more  distant  resorts 
can  furnish. 
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Amateur  photographers  form  expeditious 
little  parties  to  this  favored  spot  and  the  click 
of  the  kodak  is  by  no  means  an  unfamiliar  sound. 
Others,  desirous  of  shutting  out  the  busy  world 
and  being  in  closer  touch  with  nature,  camp  in 
some  secluded  nook  and  find  their  ideal  of  life 
in  the  sweet  summer  time. 

Especially  enjoyable  are  the  evenings,  with 
their  band  concerts  and  merry-making,  as  the 
sun  sinks  low  in  the  west  and  the  waters  are  a 
mirror  of  ever-changing  color,  reflecting  the  soft 
tints  of  the  sunset.  Innumerable  craft  of  every 
description,  rocking  gently  with  the  occasional 
heaving  motion  of  the  waters,  or  drifting  lazily 
about  to  suit  the  temperament  of  the  occupants, 
gleam  with  twinkling  lights. 

vSoon  the  rose  and  gold  of  the  sky  melt  away 
into  a  dark  purple,  and  the  moon,  fair  queen  of 
night,  makes  her  silvery  path  across  the  quiver- 
ing water. 

"Full  in  her  dreamy  light,  the  moon  presides. 

Shrined  in  a  halo,  mellowing  as  she  rides ; 

And  far  around,  the  forest  and  the  stream 

Bathe  in  the  beauty  of  her  emerald  beam. 

The    lulled    winds,    too,    are    sleeping    in    their 

caves, 

No  stormy  murmurs  roll  upon  the  waves ; 

Nature  is  hushed."  ,,  ^ 

Margaret  Gordon. 


A  snap-shot  and  adverse  judgment  of  a  fel- 
low-being is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
give ;  that  is  why  so  many  inferior  persons  are 
constantly  at  the  business.  To  condemn  a  per- 
son is  a  mark  of  inferiority.  To  point  out  an- 
other's strong  points  is  a  sign  of  power.  Ham- 
ilton W.  Mabie  has  said  a  strong  word  on  this : 
"To  see  the  good  in  people  is  not  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  charity  as  of  justice.  Our  judgments  of 
others  fail  oftenest  through  lack  of  imagination. 
We  fail  to  see  all  the  facts ;  we  see  one  or  two 
very  clearly,  and,  at  once,  form  an  opinion.  I 
ought  not  to  pronounce  judgment  on  a  fellow- 
creature  until  T  know  all  that  enters  into  his  life ; 
until  I  can  measure  all  the  forces  of  temptation 
and  resistance ;  until  I  can  give  full  weight  to 
all  the  facts  in  the  case.  In  other  words,  I  am 
never  in  a  position  to  judge  another." 

Let  us  be  on  our  guard,  therefore,  against  pub- 
licly condemning  ourselves  by  doing  that  which 
only  the  ignorant  do. 


Commencfment  Ctutci0t0  at  Eoreto  ahbep. 
Cotonto. 

2Dctober  JFourtl),  f5ineteen  I^unHreD  anU  (ffileben 

^^HE  Concert  Hall  of  Loreto  Abbey  present- 
^^  ed  a  very  beautiful  and  pleasing  scene  on 
the  evening  of  October  the  fourth,  the 
occasion  being  the  celebration  of  the  annual 
Commencement  Exercises,  when  prizes  for  the 
past  year  were  distributed  and  Graduating 
Medals  conferred.  The  hall  was  tastefully  dec- 
orated for  the  event  and  the  scenic  effect  on  the 
stage  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  profusion  of 
pretty  ferns  and  great  willowy  palms  as  well  as 
by  the  life-like  creations  on  the  surrounding 
walls — the  work  of  the  artist  who  had  been  em- 
ployed previously  for  the  purpose. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  friends  and 
relatives  of  pupils,  of  former  students  of  the 
Abbey  and  of  prominent  clergymen. 

The  programme  given  by  the  pupils  was  pleas- 
ing and  sweet  and  excellent  in  character.  The 
various  musical  numbers  were  rendered  with  a 
grace  and  proficiency  remarkable  to  find  in  per- 
formers so  young. 

Among  the  clergy  present  were.  Very  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Kidd,  Administrator  of  the  archdio- 
cese. Reverend  W.  H.  Brick,  C.  SS.  R.,  Rev- 
erend A.  McCaffrey,  Reverend  P.  Coyle,  Rev- 
erend J.  Minehan,  Reverend  A.  O'Malley,  Rev- 
erend A.  Staley,  C.  S.  B.,  Reverend  J.  Walsh, 
Reverend  J.  McGrand,  Reverend  M.  Cline,  Rev- 
erend T.  Dollard,  Reverend  G.  Williams,  Rev- 
erend J.  O'Reilly,  C.  SS.  R.,  Reverend  P.  J. 
Bench,  Reverend  D.  Gushing,  C.  S.  B.,  Reverend 
T.  O'Donnell,  Reverend  J.  Kernahan,  Reverend 
G.  Doherty. 

PROGRAMME. 

Opening   Chorus,    "Memorare" 

Crowning  of  Graduates. 

Piano  Solo,  "Valse  in  E  Major".  .  .Moszkowski 
Miss  Julia  Kerr. 

Chorus,  "Onward,  Bonny  Boat" Kuecken 

Conferring  of  Graduating  Medals. 
Drama,  "Joan  of  Arc." 

Dramatis  Personae. 
Joan  of  Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans.  .  .Grace  Podger 

Thibaut,  Father  of  Joan Irene  Murphy 

Bertrand,  a  Neighbor Mona  Clarke 

Raimond,  Suitor  of  Joan Nora  Rodney 
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Semi-Chorus,  "Kathleen  Mavourneen" .  .  Crowc/t 

Piano  Duo,  Tarantelle" Bruell 

Misses   Nora   Rodney    and    Gladys  Martin. 
Conferring  of  Honor  Medals. 

Ave  Maria  Loreto! 
God  Save  the  King! 
Gerhard  Heintzman  Piano  Used. 

PRIZE  LIST. 

Graduating  Medals  conferred  on  Miss  Helen 
O'Brien,  Miss  Anna  Kelly,  Miss  Ethel  Maloney, 
Miss  Claire  Malone,  Miss  Charlotte  Ramsperger. 

Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine,  in  Senior 
Department,  graciously  presented  by  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  Pius  X.,  and  obtained  by  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Street. 

Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine,  in  Inter- 
mediate Department,  presented  by  Right  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  McCann,  obtained  by  Miss 
Florence  Dwan. 

Silver  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine,  in  Junior 
Department,  obtained  by  Miss  Kathleen  Gough. 

Gold  Medal  for  Church  History,  presented  by 
Reverend  G.  H.  Williams,  obtained  by  Miss  Rose 
Noonan. 

Bronze  Medal  for  Excellence  in  English  Lit- 
erature, graciously  presented  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  General,  obtained  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude McQuade. 

Gold  Medal  for  English  Essay,  presented  by 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Fc)y,  obtained  by  Miss  Genevieve 
Twomey. 

Gold  Medal  for  Mathematics,  presented  by 
Eugene  O'Keefe,  Private  Chamberlain  to  His 
Holiness,  obtained  by  Miss  Annie  Smythe. 

Gold  Medal  for  Latin,  presented  by  Reverend 
William  McCann,  obtained,  in  July,  1910,  by 
Miss  Celestine  O'Meara. 

Gold  Medal  for  Senior  Piano,  First  Class 
Honors,  in  Toronto  University  examination, 
1910,  obtained  by  Miss  Julia  Kerr. 

Silver  Medal  for  Junior  Piano,  First  Class 
Honors,  in  Toronto  University  examination, 
1910,  obtained  by  Miss  Louise  Foy. 

Gold  Medal  for  Proficiency  in  Junior  Matric- 
ulation Class,  obtained  by  Miss  Marguerite 
Street. 

Gold  Medal  for  Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 
presented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Seitz,  obtained  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Conway. 


Gold  Medal  for  French,  presented  by  Rev- 
erend W.  M.  Kegney,  obtained  by  Miss  Lydia 
Langis. 

Medals  awarded  by  Reverend  A.  O'Malley 
for  excellence  attained  in  reproduction  of  Shake- 
spearian lectures,  obtained  by  Miss  Genevieve 
Twomey,  Miss  Gertrude  Ryan,  Miss  Teresa 
O'Reilly. 

Departmental  Examinations,  in  July,  1910. 

Entrance  to  Faculty  of  Education — 

Part  II.  Miss  Alberta  McNab,  Miss  Celes- 
tine O'Meara. 

Part  I.  Miss  Mary  Rodden,  Miss  Myra 
Street,  Miss  Florence  Malone,  Miss  Grace 
Podger,  Miss  Mona  Clarke,  Miss  Irene  Casserly, 
Miss  Irene  O'Driscoll,  Miss  Rose  Noonan. 

Entrance  to  Normal :  Miss  Annie  Smyth 
(honors).  Miss  Teresa  O'Reilly  (honors).  Miss 
Mary  Rennie,  Miss  Anna  Kelly,  Miss  Edna 
Murphy. 

Junior  Matriculation :  Miss  Annie  Smythe, 
Miss  Teresa  O'Reilly,  Miss  Mary  Rennie,  Miss 
Anna  Kelly,  Miss  Edna  Murphy. 

Music  Department. 

Results  of  examinations  at  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, in  1910: 

Senior  Piano :  First  Class  Honors,  Miss  Julia 
Kerr,  Miss  May  Shea,  Miss  Gladys  Martin. 

Second  Class  Honors,  Miss  Stella  Bolger,  Miss 
Jennie  McLaughlin,  Miss  Maud  Curran. 

Pass,  Miss  Alice  Dwyer. 

Junior  Piano :  First  Class  Honors,  Miss 
Louise  Foy,  Miss  Olive  Mosley. 

Second  Class  Honors,  Miss  Carmel  George, 
Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  Miss  Edith  Smith. 

Pass,  Miss  Celina  Laurandeau,  Miss  Teresa 
Flanagan. 

Primary  Piano:  Second  Class  Honors,  Miss 
Bessie  Case. 

Primary  Violin :  Second  Class  Honors,  Miss 
Mabel  Doty. 

Junior  Theory :  First  Class  Honors,  Miss 
Carmel  George,  Miss  Marguerite  Grant,  Miss 
Beatrice  Mulligan,  Miss  Maud  Curran,  Miss 
Mary  Rennie. 

Second  Class  Honors,  Miss  Teresa  Flanagan, 
Miss  Celina  Laurandeau. 
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Eoreto  Contjent,  dEuropa.  (I5ibcaltar. 

We  have  pleasure  in  publishing  the  results  of 
the  midsummer  examinations  of  the  London 
College  of  Preceptors  held  in  Loreto  Convent, 
Europa.  This  year  no  pupils  presented  them- 
selves for  First  Class  Certificates,  but  of  the  six 
who  entered  for  Second  Class,  four  obtained 
Honor  Certificates,  and  the  remaining  two,  Pass 
Certificates.  In  the  Second  Class  Miss  Isabel 
Pefia  is  second  in  the  list  of  Honors  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  Miss  Thyra  Clark  has  fourth 
place.  Miss  Peiia  has  also  gained  second  place 
in  United  Kingdom  for  First  Class  Drawing. 

Of  the  six  who  presented  themselves  for 
Third  Class  Certificates,  four  obtained  Honor 
Certificates,  and  two  Pass  Certificates.  In  this 
class  Miss  Rose  Segalerva  heads  the  list  of 
Honors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Miss  Lola 
Netto  obtains  third  place. 

The  general  proficiency  which  is  shown  by  the 
marks  of  Lower  Forms  gives  promise  that  the 
Junior  Members  of  the  school  .will  distinguish 
themselves  later  on. 

LIST  OF  SUCCESSES. 
SECOND  CLASS. 

HONOR    CERTIFICATES. 

Isabel  Pefia — Distinction  in  Scripture  History, 
Spanish,  Drawing,  and  Music.  Pass  in  English 
Language,  English  History,  Geography,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  and  French. 

Thyra  Clark — Distinction  in  Scripture  His- 
tory. Pass  in  English  Language,  English  His- 
tory, Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  French, 
Spanish,  Music,  and  Drawing. 

Adelaide  Pogue — Distinction  in  French  and 
Music.  Pass  in  Scripture  History,  English  Lan- 
guage, English  History,  Geography,  Spanish, 
Drawing,  and  Domestic  Economy. 

Elspeth  Abercrombie — ^Distinction  in  French 
and  Drawing.  Pass  in  Scripture  History,  Eng- 
lish Language,  English  History,  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  Music,  and  Domestic  Economy. 

.     SECOND  CLASS. 

PASS    CERTIFICATES. 

Lourdes  Netto — Distinction  in  Music.  Pass  in 
Scripture    History,    English    Language,    English 


History,     Geography,     French,     Spanish,     and 
Drawing. 

Emmie  Imossi — Pass  in  Scripture  History, 
English  Language,  English  History,  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  Spanish,  Drawing,  and  Domestic 
Economy. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

HONOR    CERTIFICATES. 

Rosa  Segalerva — Distinction  in  English  Lan- 
guage, English  History,  Algebra,  Spanish,  and 
Drawing.  Pass  in  Geography,  Arithmetic,  and 
French. 

Lola  Netto — Distinction  in  English  Language, 
Algebra,  and  Music.  Pass  in  English  History, 
Geography,  Arithmetic,  French,  and  Spanish. 

Lola  Ordoiiez — Distinction  in  Spanish  and 
Drawing.  Pass  in  English  Language,  English 
History,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  French. 

Eileen  Wilson — Distinction  in  Music.  Pass 
in  English  Language,  English  History,  Geog- 
raphy, x\rithmetic,  French,  and  Spanish. 

PASS  CERTIFICATES. 

Teresa  Danino — Distinction  in  Spanish.  Pass 
in  English  Language,  English  History,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  French,  and  Drawing. 

Dorothy  Preston — Pass  in  English  Language, 
English  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  French, 
and  Drawing. 

LOWER    FORMS. 

Margaret  Agutter — Pass  in  Dictation,  Compo- 
sition, &c..  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Eng- 
lish Literature,  English  History,  Geography, 
Algebra,  and  Drawing. 

Mary  Teresa  Dotto — Pass  in  Dictation,  Com- 
position, &c..  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar, 
English  Literature,  English  History,  Geography, 
Algebra,  and  Drawing. 

Mary  Rose  Sagrario — Pass  in  Dictation,  Com- 
position, &'c..  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar, 
English  Literature,  Geography,  Algebra,  French, 
and  Drawing. 

Rosa  Rodriguez-Lopez — Pass  in  Dictation, 
Composition,  &c..  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar, 
English  Literature,  Geography,  and  Algebra. 

Lourdes  Isola — Pass  in  Dictation,  Composi- 
tion, &c..  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  English 
Literature,  Algebra,  and  Drawing. 
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1211-1911, 

(The  last  descendant  of  the  milk-white  cows,  Baroness 
de  Braose's  propitiatory  offering  to  Queen  Isabella,  died 
recently.  Its  mounted  remains  are  now  exhibited  in  a 
London  Museum.) 

I. 

For  seven  centuries  the  Chartley  Herd 
— Four  hundred  milk-white  kine— have  cease- 
less told, 

In  eloquence  that  mocks  the  spoken  word, 
The  story  of  a  tragedy  of  old: 

11. 

When  satan  moved  the  royal  tyrant  John 
His  barons'  sons  to  summon  to  his  court, 

— Babe  hostages — his  Queen  to  wait  upon. 
Lest  fathers'  honor  should  his  schemes  abort. 

III. 

William  de  Braose  knight,  of  Bramber  Lord, 
And  Lady  Maud  St.  Valery,  his  wife, 

Had  children  five:   England  did  not  afford 
More  Christian  home,  or  sweeter  family  life. 

IV. 

Alas,  to  evil  days  the  summons  came! — 
Mauluc,^  joint  murderer  of  Arthur,-  sought 

Their  eldest  darling, — in  the  royal  name 

Demanding ;    but   his    plea    was    scorned   to 
nought. 

V. 

Out  spoke  the  mother-heart — "No !  to  the  king 
Who  murdered  his  own  nephew,  I  will  give 

No  child  of  mine !  His  court  shall  not  upbring 
My  children,  till  their  mother  cease  to  live!" 

VI. 

The  messenger  departed  urged  by  hate, 

And  to  the  vengeful  king  most  willing  sped; 

The  boding  mother  fond,  alas,  too  late 
Now  vainly  wished  her  hasty  words  unsaid. 

VII. 

She  straightway  strove  to  win  Queen  Isabel, 
Propitiatory  presents  formed  a  flood ! — 

'Mong  others  that  enumerators  tell 
— Four  hundred  milk-white  kine  with  ears  of 
blood. 


VIII. 

Their  lowings  soft  besieged  the  royal  door; 

Acceptance  eagerly  awaited  gain ; 
And  tho'  their  presence  ceased  not  to  implore 

Kind    mercy, — all    that   mother's   hopes    were 
vain! 

IX. 

De  Braose  and  his  loved  ones  fled  to  Meath 
In  Ireland ;  but  no  Irish  heart  might  save 
From  royal  bloodhounds,  or  the  ire  beneath 
The  royal  mandate  which  had  planned  their 
grave. 

X. 

Was  there  no  pity  in  the  Irish  Sea? 

No  conscious   power   to   snatch  them  to  the 
foam  ? — 
From  out  the  hands  of  kingly  tyranny. 
That    mocking    offered    England's    welcome- 
home  ! 

XI. 

Windsor's  Old* Castle  oped  its  strong-room  door; 

De  Braose  with  his  wife  and  children  five 
Therein  was  flung:    it  closed  for  evermore 

Upon  them  living.     But  their  names  survive! 

XII. 

Well  was  their  trust  in  God  the  ever-Good ! 
No  milk  of  human  kindness  entered  there: 
We  know  that  neither  cheering  fire,  nor  food. 
Nor  water,   nor  blest    light    came    to    their 
prayer  I 

XIII. 

God's  justice  true  man's  anger  worketh  not. 
His  mercy  reaches  farther  than  His  ire; 

King  John  repentant  died, — be  not  forgot! — 
And  hoped  salvation  e'en  thro'  chastening  fire. 

XIV. 

After  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years. 

The  lowings  of  the  milk-white  kine  have  ceased 
Pleading   to    Heaven    De    Braose    prayers    and 
tears : 
— Has    John    from    Heaven's    avenging   been 
released ! 

Idris. 


1.  Mauluc  accompanied  King  John  in  the  boat,  and  assisted 
him  in  the  murdering  of  Prince  Arthur. 

2.  iPrince  Arthur  was  son  of  Geoflfrey,  King  John's  eldest 
brother.  King  John  stabbed  his  nephew  from  the  back,  through  the 
heart,  saying  he  would  make  sure  of  his  death. 
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COLEGIO    DE    LA    B.    V.    MaRIA. 

Madrid,   Spain. 
My  dear  M.  M.  F. — 

The  great  event  is  over,  and  magnificently  has 
it  been  accomplished.  Spain  has  done  her  part 
in  honoring  Our  Divine  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist. There  was  a  whole-heartedness  about 
the  celebration,  from  the  beginning  of  the  prepa- 
rations, that  bore  fruit  in  a  complete  success, 
leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  beautiful 
streets,  through  which  the  procession  was  to 
pass,  were  most  artistically  decorated.  In  front 
of  the  Bank  of  Spain — a  splendid  edifice — is  a 
fine  square,  the  Plaza  de  Castelar,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  most  artistic  fountain,  the  "Ci- 
beles."  On  one  side  of  this  square,  was  erected 
an  altar,  decorated  by  noble  ladies.  This  altar 
was  adorned  with  ancient  tapestries  of  priceless 
value,  lent  from  the  Palace.  A  magnificent  rep- 
resentation of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pilar  in  Zara- 
goza,  in  solid  silver,  was  placed  high  up  on  the 
altar.  Seven  nobles  of  the  Order  called  Maes- 
trantes,  formed  a  body-guard  around  Our  Lady, 
and  looked  most  picturesque  in  their  medieval 
robes.  They  were  the  Dukes  of  Zaragoza  and 
Luna,  the  Marquises  ValKlla  and  de  la  Plata, 
Conde  de  Valenzuela,  Perez  de  Guzman  and 
Elizaga. 

The  flower-sellers  of  Valencia,  the  garden  of 
Spain,  begged  leave  to  carry  out  a  time-honored 
custom  of  their  own  country — to  bring  their 
carts,  beautifully  decorated  and  laden  with  flow- 
ers. The  men  in  the  picturesque  Valencian  cos- 
tume, scattered  the  flowers  in  rich  profusion  on 
the  ground  over  which  "El  Santisimo"  was  to 
be  borne,  singing,  as  they  did  so,  a  delightful 
hymn,  called  La  Murta.  The  watering-carts  of 
the  city  preceded  them,  sprinkling  perfumed 
water. 

At  3.30,  p.  m.,  the  procession  started  from  the 
historic  church  of  San  Jeronimo,  in  which  the 
King  was  married,  and  took  three  hours  and  a 
half  to  pass  a  given  point.  When  the  Cardinal 
Legate,  bearing  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  appeared 
at  the  church  door,  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
was  fired  by  the  artillery,  drawn  up  in  front. 
The  Blessed   Sacrament  was  then  placed   in  a 


magnificent  "Custodia"  on  a  splendid  "carroza," 
drawn  by  eight  men.  "Custodia"  and  "carroza" 
were  the  gift  of  the  municipality  of  Madrid. 
The  procession  made  its  first  stop  on  reaching 
the  Plaza  de  Castelar,  where  was  erected  the 
altar  of  which  I  have  already  made  mention. 
When  the  "Custodia"  came  to  the  spot,  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  taken  out  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cardinal  Legate,  who  placed  it 
on  the  altar.  Then  began  before  "El  Santisimo" 
that  antique  dance  which  is  the  privilege  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville.  Ten  boys,  known  as  "los 
seises" — they  were  formerly  six — in  the  ancient 
court  costume  of  pages,  danced  that  graceful 
and  symbolical  dance  before  the  Lord,  singing 
His  praises  and  accompanying  their  graceful 
movements  with  castanets.  All  this  time,  the 
Cardinal  was  seated,  surrounded  by  a  distin- 
guished group  of  Bishops,  generals  and  grandes 
of  Spain. 

The  dance  over,  the  "cornetas"  sounded  "at- 
tention"— there  was  a  moment  of  impressive  si- 
lence, the  bands  then  struck  up  the  Marcha 
Real,  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  pealed  out,  the 
artillery  roared,  a  crimson  curtain  that  had  been 
drawn  in  front  of  Our  Lady  del  Pilar  was 
drawn,  disclosing  the  image  and  her  guards  in  a 
sea  of  light,  beneath — but  still  very  high  up — 
the  venerable  figure  of  the  Prelate,  with  the  re- 
fulgent monstrance,  in  the  act  of  raising  Our 
Lord  on  high  to  bless  his  people — over  100,000 
kneeling  in  reverent  adoration — and  one  could 
hear  a  pin  drop,  so  profound  was  the  silence,  so 
great  the  reverence.  It  was  certainly  an  impos- 
ing scene.  Then  rang  out,  on  all  sides,  the  beau- 
tiful hymn  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  no  words  to  describe  the  scene,  full 
of  light,  of  animation,  of  life,  but,  above  all,  of 
profound  reverence.  God  was,  indeed,  in  the 
midst  of  His  people,  blessing  them. 

The  Blessed  Sacrament  was  once  more  placed 
in  the  "Custodia,"  and  the  procession  moved  on, 
making  no  stop  until,  three  hours  later,  it  reached 
the  Royal  Palace.  As  the  procession  moved 
through  the  streets,  the  balconies  were  crowded 
with  ladies,  all  of  whom  wore  the  mantilla,  and 
several  of  whom  let  fly  doves  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  passing  of  the  Lord.  Many  of  these 
hovered  around  the  "Custodia."  ' 

Soon  after  five  o'clock,  the  first  part  of  the 
procession  reached  the  Palace,  and,  at  7.30,  the 
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"carroza"  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  came  in 
sight  and  entered  the  magnificent  square,  where 
the  Royal  family  and  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment awaited  the  King  of  kings.  The  Queen 
and  the  Infantas  were  most  elegantly  attired  and 
wore  the  mantilla,  with  resplendent  jewels.  As 
soon  as  the  "carroza"  entered  the  square,  the 
King  and  Royal  family  descended  to  the  Puerta 
de  Armas  to  receive  His  Divine  Majesty.  Here, 
also,  was  grouped  a  bevy  of  noble  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  former  wearing  white  mantillas. 
The  monstrance  was  now  taken  from  the  "Cus- 
todia"  and  handed  to  the  Cardinal,  and  a  file 
was  then  formed  to  the  throne-room,  which 
gives  on  the  large  balcony  that  overlooks  the 
square.  The  first  to  appear  on  the  balcony  were 
the  King  and  the  Queen,  who  received  a  deafen- 
ing ovation.  A  priest  then  came  forward  and 
read  the  following  Act  of  Consecration  of  Spain 
to  the  Holy  Eucharist: 

"Sovereign  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  those  who  govern,  before 
your  august  throne  of  grace  and  mercy,  all 
Spain,  beloved  daughter  of  your  Heart,  pros- 
trates. We  are  your  people.  Reign  over  us. 
May  your  kingdom  last  for  ever  and  for  ever." 

In  a  few  moments,  the  Cardinal  Legate  ap- 
peared in  the  balcony  and  gave  the  Benediction, 
in  the  midst  of  a  profound  silence  and  the  deep- 
est emotion,  while  the  bands  played  the  Marcha 
Real.  Then,  with  one  burst  of  music,  all  present 
sang  the  famous  hymn  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
that  is  known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Spain.     It  was  another  soul-stirring  moment. 

The  Legate  now  withdrew,  with  his  Sacred 
Burden,  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  re- 
served in  the  Royal  Chapel,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Royalties,  the  Nuncio,  and  the  numerous 
Bishops  and  Archbishops — about  one  hundred — 
who  had  come  to  celebrate  the  great  event. 

When  the  solemn  act  was  over,  a  file  was  once 
more  formed  to  the  throne-room,  where  their 
Majesties  took  leave  of  the  Prelates,  the  Gov- 
ernment, &c. 

One  can  thank  God  with  all  one's  heart  that 
the  faith,  at  least,  is  not  extinct  in  Spain. 

The  Prelates  and  alta  nobleza  were  entertained 
by  their  Majesties  at  dinner,  on  Friday.  One 
hundred  and  fifteen  covers  were  laid. 

That  night  there  was  nocturnal  adora- 
tion at  "El  Ecorial."     Hundreds  of  thousands 


went  out  from  Madrid  and  passed  the  night  in 
prayer.  Just  at  three  o'clock,  on  Saturday 
morning,  when  the  Masses  were  in  full  swing, 
the  Queen,  with  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  ap- 
peared, quite  unexpectedly,  and  spent  an  hour 
in  adoration  with  their  people  before  their  Sov- 
ereign Lord. 

Certainly,  the  only  words  that  can,  in  any  way, 
express  our  gratitude  for  this  great  demonstra- 
tion of  faith  in  Our  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
are — "Thanks  be  to  God!"  a/t    t    r 

P.  S. — I  think  the  enclosed  description  of 
"Los  seises"  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

In  1458,  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  recognized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Chapter  of  Seville  the  six 
boys — los  seises — who  take  part  in  the  choral 
worship.  These  six,  with  four  others,  every 
evening  during  the  Octaves  of  La  Purisima  and 
Corpus  Christi,  and  on  the  three  days  before 
Lent,  dance,  and  sing  sweet  hymns  before  the 
high  altar  on  which  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
exposed. 

They  are  dressed  in  page  costumes,  of  the 
period  of  Philip  III.,  and  wear  a  doublet  of  blue 
satin,  slashed  with  gold,  with  streamers  from 
their  shoulders,  white  satin  knee-breeches,  white 
silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  tlue  and  gold 
knots.  Blue  is  used  only  for  La  Purisima,  for 
other  occasions  the  doublet  is  red  satin,  with 
gold  slashing. 

They  carry  white  hats,  with  blue  and  white 
feathers,  and,  during  the  dance,  these  are  worn 
on  the  head.  The  scene  leaves  in  the  mind  an 
impression  full  of  reverent  worship  and  sweet 
joy. 

Night  has  closed  in,  the  last  rays  of  the  west- 
ern sun  have  gilded  the  head  of  the  figure  of 
the  dead  Christ,  which  is  high  above  the  reredos. 
li  has  passed  away,  and  now  all  the  light  comes 
from  the  high  altar,  where  myriads  of  candles 
are  reflected  in  the  silver  which  adorns  it.  The 
sanctuary  is  still  redolent  of  the  incense,  lately 
offered  during  the  "Benedictus"  of  the  Lauds, 
now  ending,  and  the  smoke  is  still  curling  up  to 
the  dim  and  distant  vaulting. 

Within  the  sanctuary  rails,  on  the  south  side, 
kneels  the  Archbishop,  in  his  red  cappa,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  attendants.  On  the  north,  are 
the  musicians.  In  the  midst,  five  on  both  sides, 
stand  the  boys,  holding  their  hats  in  their  hands. 
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A  verse  of  the  "Tantum  Ergo"  is  sung  by  the 
choir,  and  then,  after  a  short  introduction,  the 
boys  begin  to  sing  a  hymn,  praising  the  Euchar- 
istic  Lord  for  the  graces  bestowed  on  La  Puris- 
ima.  Sweet  and  artless  is  the  music,  mostly  in 
two  parts.  It  has  an  enchanting  refrain.  Some 
two  or  three  verses  are  sung,  then  the  boys 
genuflect  toward  the  altar,  put  on  their  hats,  and 
resume  their  original  position.  The  orchestra 
strikes  up  another  measure  and,  still  singing,  the 
boys  advance,  one  row  toward  the  other,  cross, 
divide,  form  squares,  circles,  and  other  figures, 
keeping  time  the  while  to  the  music — one  step 
to  each  bar,  6-8  time. 

Their  motion,  at  first,  may  seem  a  little  stilted, 
but  soon  they  get  into  an  easy,  dignified,  rhyth- 
mical movement.  Sometimes  they  sway  away 
to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  then,  so  manage  the 
figures  that,  one  by  one,  they  all  return  to  their 
original  positions,  at  the  end  of  each  strophe, 
which  is  marked  by  a  rapid  twirl.  But  listen. 
During  the  symphony  they  continue  the  dance, 
but  now  mark  the  time  with  castanets.  Deli- 
ciously  they  sound,  now  loud,  now  with  the  faint- 
est click.  The  effect  is  enchanting.  Then  the 
singing  begins  again,  and  one  voice  melodiously 
calls  on  another,  and  each  youth  seems  to  vie  with 
his  comrades  in  chanting  God's  praises.  For 
nearly  twenty-five  minutes,  the  dance  goes  on, 
the  veil  is  drawn  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  the  Archbishop  brings  the  service  to  an  end 
with  his  blessing. 

The  dance — if  it  can  be  so  called,  for  it  re- 
sembles nothing  of  that  name — dates  from  the 
capture  of  Seville  by  St.  Ferdinand,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  tell  by  rec- 
ords, has  always  been  in  use.  It  has  to  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated,  and  it  must  also  be  understood 
from  the  Spanish  point  of  view.  After  having 
seen  the  dance  a  few  times,  I  can  say  I  have 
never  witnessed  a  more  touching  or  more  idyllic 
scene.  It  was  tenderly  reverent  and  whojly 
spiritual — nothing  of  the  worldly,  grotesque,  or 
unseemly.  Two  things  it  reminded  me  of.  The 
old  Christian  poet,  Prudentius,  speaks  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  as  playing  under  the  altar  of 
heaven  with  crowns  and  palms.  I  thought  of 
this  as  I  saw  the  ten  children  singing  and  danc- 
ing before  the  altar  of  the  Seville  Cathedral. 

It  also  reminded  me  of  the  angels  in  Murillo's 
picture.      No   formal,   prim,   and   sober   cherubs 


are  there,  but  beings  full  of  life  and  thoroughly 
enjoying  themselves  in  their  Father's  service. 

This  seems,  too.  the  key  to  the  free  and  easy 
behavior  of  Spaniards  in  their  churches.  Out- 
side they  are  a  most  formal  and  ceremonious 
people,  but,  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  reads 
the  heart,  they  are  perfectly  natural. 

The  Seville  Cathedral  is  the  largest,  most 
stately,  and  richest  of  all  the  Gothic  churches  in 
Christendom.  It  occupies  an  area  of  194,000 
square  feet,  St.  Paul's,  84,000,  St.  Peter's, 
169,000. 

The  Spaniards  describe  their  Cathedral  thus — 
Toledo  la  rica,  Salamanca  la  fuerte,  Leon  la 
bella,  Oviedo  la  sacra,  Seville  la  grande. 

After  Ferdinand  drove  out  the  floors,  the 
great  mosque  of  Abu  Yakub  Yusuf,  built  in 
1 171.  was  consecrated  for  the  purposes  of  a  Ca- 
thedral. But,  in  1401,  the  Chapter  decided  to 
erect  a  new  Cathedral  that  should  surpass  all 
others. 

My  dear  Mother: 

It  was  a  real  joy  to  receive  the  news  of  the 
approaching  Golden  Jubilee  of  your  convent  at 
Niagara  Falls,  from  the  pen  of  my  loved  Mother 
and  friend. 

With  what  exultation  must  the  records  of  fifty 
years  be  pondered  over  by  your  loving  heart,  as 
you  retrace  the  years  as  they  wrote  life's  record 
in  God's  eternal  book !  The  tiny  seed  that  you 
saw  planted,  and  helped  to  foster,  through  joys 
and  sorrows,  has,  in  truth,  grown,  and  those  who 
have  found  a  thorough  religious  education  be- 
neath its  sheltering  branches,  rise  up  and,  with 
unanimous  voices,  proclaim  their  Alma  Mater 
blessed,  for  the  graces  that  have  come  through 
the  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  teachings  of  your 
holy  Community  have  gone  as  Christ's  sweet 
messengers  to  guide  and  direct  countless  souls  in 
the  great  battle  of  life. 

With  what  joy  must  not  your  saintly  Mother 
Regis  look  upon  her  children  and  their  works! 
Hers  is  an  enduring  work.  Yet.  from  the  pro- 
found humility  that  marked  her  life,  may  we  not 
hear  her  still  repeat.  "Not  unto  me.  O  Lord,  but 
unto  Thy  name  be  the  honor  and  glory." 

The  programme,  so  artistically  gotten  up, 
beautifully  links  time  with  eternity.  You  may 
be  sure  that  an  old  pupil  who  loves,  and  has  ever 
loved,  the  nuns  of  the  Institute  of  Mary,  will 
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offer  many  a  prayer  to  the  Sacred  Heart  that, 
from  that  abode  of  love,  may  flow  blessings  to 
make  prosperous  the  years  yet  to  come  to  Lo- 
reto,  Niagara  Falls. 

My  heart  will  keep  Jubilee  with  you,  and,  in 
spirit,  I  shall  hear  the  bells  ring  joyously  above 
the  Cataract  that  rolls  ceaselessly  at  your 
feet.     .     .     . 

I  thank  God  that  you  are  well,  and  beg  Him 
to  make  life's  sunset  beautiful  as  only  He  can. 

Affectionately, 

M.  T.  C. 


COLEGIO  DE  LA  B.  V.  MaRIA. 

Madrid. 
Dear  Rainbow  : 

I  send  you  a  short  account  of  the  events  which 
have  transpired  at  Mary's  Mount  since  last  I 
wrote  you,  beginning  with  our  Retreat,  which 
was  conducted  by  Reverend  Father  Laria,  S.  J. 

The  next  event  of  importance  was  the  First 
Communion  of  all  the  little  ones  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  eight.  Following  are  their  names — 
Rosario  Cavestany  y  Anduaga,  Encarnacion  and 
Cecilia  Marichalaz  y  Bruguera,  Carmen  Rubio 
y  Hidalgo,  Catalina  Ochanda  y  Serrano,  Angelita 
Fontagud  y  Valenzuela,  Carmen  and  Teresa 
Maura  y  Salas,  M.  Luisa  Peiia  y  Heckman,  Anita 
Sancho  y  Pastor,  Josefina  Oliva  y  Morales, 
Helita  Lotoslawska  y  Casanova,  Marciana  Torre 
y  Parras,  Isabel  San  Salvador  y  Urquijo,  Ro- 
sario Batifia  y  Losada,  Carmen  Roldan  y  Rodri- 
gues,  Enriqueta  and  Carmen  Alba  y  Delibes, 
Concepcion  Delgada  y  Sanchez-Guerrero,  Te- 
resa Triarte  y  Gomez,  Carmen  Olivares  y  Bru- 
guera, Teresa  Rivas  y  Ruiz,  Mercedes  and 
Dolores  Carlovans  y  Monno. 

The  Bishop  of  Madrid-Alcala,  the  Vicar  Gen- 
eral of  the  diocese,  and  Father  Rubio,  S.  J., 
who  had  given  the  First  Communicants  their 
Retreat,  officiated. 

The  parents  and  entire  families  of  the  little 
ones  were  present  to  witness  their  happiness  and 
share  their  joy. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  we  had  a  most 
enjoyable  Soiree  and  sang  the  Cantata,  "West- 
ward Ho!"  The  costumes  and  scenery  were 
lovely,  and  everybody  seemed  delighted.  There 
was  also  a  French  comedy. 

The     children     sang    an     Operetta — "Daisy's 


Dream,"  and  although  they  were  all  very  small, 
they  performed  their  parts  to  perfection. 

The  band  played  several  selections,  which 
added  not  a  little  to  the  enjoyment. 

Many  distinguished  visitors  were  present,  in- 
cluding the  Bishop,  the  Duchess  of  T'Serclaes 
and  her  daughters;  the  Duchess  of  Tarifa,  the 
Marchioness  de  Comillas,  the  Marchioness  of 
Borghetto,  the  Duchess  of  Hornachuelos,  Senora 
de  Cavestany,  General  Ochando,  Sres.  de  Suar- 
diaz,  de  la  Torre,  de  Olias-Salvador,  Grinda, 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  de-la-Mesa-de-Asta, 
Marchioness  of  Luque,  Senor^s  de  Despujols, 
Rivas,  Count  and  Countess  de  Artaza,  Vicount 
and  Vicountess  de  Eza,  Sehores  de  Moreno,  de 
Peironcely,  de  Maura,  Alba,  Rodrigahez,  Colsa, 
Castro,  Polanco  de  Burnaga,  Marquis  de  Gon- 
zalez de  Quiros,  Marquis  de  Valverde,  Coun- 
tesses de  Buena  Esperanza  y  de  la  Torre,  Count 
de  Malladas,  Marchioness  de  Prado-Ameno, 
Duchess  de  Montemar,  Marchioness  de  Aulen- 
cia,  &c. 

Later  on,  four  of  the  pupils — M^  Pepa  Olias 
Salv^or,  Mary  and  Margarita  Barreda,  and 
Margarita  Cavestany — were  received  by  the 
Bishop  into  the  Sodality  of  the  Children  of 
Mary.  The  ceremony  was  most  impressive. 
Margarita  Cavestat^y  y  de  Anduaga. 


London,  England. 
Dear  Friend: 

We  have  left  the  land  of  the  volatile,  mer- 
curial, and  fascinating  Gaul,  and  entered  the  do- 
minions of  his  gracious  Majesty  King  George 
V.  This  is,  as  you  already  know,  the  largest 
city  in  the  world,  in  area,  and  in  population.  It 
extends  over  five  miles  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  No  American  tourists  ever  fail  to 
come  here,  as  it  is  a  place  where  so  much  is  to 
be  seen  and  learned.  Wherever  you  go,  you 
encounter  unmistakable  evidences  of  British 
progressiveness,  prowess  and  power.  Britain  is 
one  of  the  few  powers  that,  through  all  vicissi- 
tudes and  revolutions,  maintained  a  stable,  re- 
sponsible, and  conservative  government.  Her 
neighbor,  France,  has  been  like  a  seething  vol- 
cano since  1789,  flitting  about  from  republic  to 
empire,  and  again  to  monarchy  and  a  republic. 
In  travelling  through  France,  one  sees  the  ruins 
of    former  glory,   splendor,    and    magnificence. 
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Whatever  we  may  wish  to  say  to  the  contrary, 
England  is  and  has  been  a  great  nation.  Her 
commerce  and  her  ships  extend  to  every  coun- 
try on  the  earth  and  cover  every  sea.  It  may  be 
that,  in  the  inscrutable  designs  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, she  has  had  a  part  to  play  in  regulating 
and  controlling  the  destinies  of  men.  She  may, 
too,  be  appointed  to  act  as  a  balance-wheel  to 
the  impulsiveness  of  other  nations.  Though  she 
has,  like  them,  been  guilty  of  colossal  crimes, 
and  indulged  in  the  most  sanguinary  persecu- 
tions, she,  to-day,  grants  full  and  complete  reli- 
gious liberty  to  all.  In  an  age  when  all  political 
theories  tend  toward  democracy,  England  is  as 
democratic  as  any  republic,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  its  many  and  serious  dangers.  Wher- 
ever you  find  an  Englishman,  you  will  see  him 
loyal  to  the  Crown,  and  without  a  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  that  England  has  been  especially  se- 
lected by  God  to  play  the  prominent  part  she  is 
playing.  Her  far-distant  Colonies  in  Canada  and 
in  Australia  are  as  loyal  as  those  that  dwell 
within  her  shores.  In  all  alarming  material 
emergencies,  England  has  had  sons  in  abundance 
to  defend  the  flag  and  to  cover  her  name  with 
immortal  glory,  both  with  the  pen  and  the 
sword. 

We  are  located  quite  near  the  great  House  of 
Commons,  within  whose  walls  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen  of  any  age  or  nation 
have  spoken.  Here,  or  in  the  previous  structure, 
Edmund  Burke  delivered  his  matchless  condem- 
nation of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  tac- 
tics pursued  by  Warren  Hastings  in  India.  Here 
"Sir  Robert  Peel  startled  the  world  by  introduc- 
ing the  great  Reform  Bill,  which,  perhaps, 
served  England;  and  here  Gladstone  and  Dis- 
raeli measured  swords,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. Justin  McCarthy  states  that  Gladstone 
was  altogether  the  greatest  man  that  ever  stood 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  great  as  a 
linguist,  orator,  and  especially  great  because  his 
methods  were  not  those  of  the  average  of  medi- 
ocre ability,  but  absolutely  above  reproach. 
There  is  no  honor  too  great  for  his  country  to 
bestow  on  him.  I  cherish  his  memory  since,  in 
the  evening  of  life,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  Home 
Rule,  although  it  deprived  him  of  a  great  deal 
of  popularity  and  caused  many  of  his  followers 
to  leave  him. 

In  this  very  House,  also,  I  believe,  the  match- 


less eloquence  of  O'Connell  was  heard,  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  his  country.  Ever  since  his  day, 
a  little  band  of  self-sacrificing  patriots  have 
pleaded  the  self -same  cause.  Although  numer- 
ous and  important  concessions  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  made,  their  ambition  has  not  yet 
been  gratified.  God  grant  that  I  may  live  to  see 
the  day  when  Ireland  shall  once  again  be  free! 

Quite  adjacent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
W^estminster  Abbey,  which,  in  former  days,  was 
a  Benedictine  monastery.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Eng- 
land. Here  all,  or  a  large  number,  of  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  are  interred,  or  have  statues  erected  to 
their  memory.  In  travelling  around,  we  look 
down  and  read  the  name  of  Henry  Grattan,  that 
fiery  and  indomitable  spirit  who  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  prostrate  countrymen  with  such  in- 
comparable eloquence.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 
dan, who  takes  the  front  rank  as  an  orator,  ob- 
tains some  recognition.  Travel  a  little  farther 
and  you  see,  side  by  side,  the  strong,  coarse,  but 
intelligent,  features  of  Gladstone,  and  the  pene- 
trating, shrewd,  and  not  over  scrupulous,  eye  of 
Disraeli. 

The  poets  are  also  fittingly  commemorated  by 
tombs  and  statues.  Here  one  sees  Wordsworth, 
the  lover  of  nature ;  and  Tennyson,  the  master 
of  such  a  pure  style.  Shakespeare,  the  master 
of  them  all,  and  Chaucer  are  also  remembered. 

Some  of  the  kings  and  queens,  such  as  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  Henry  VII.,  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  many  members  of  the 
nobility  are  not  forgotten.  That  gentle  soul, 
John  Keble;  that  sledge-hammer  thrower, 
Charles  Kingsley;  and  the  liberal-minded  and 
not  over  orthodox  Dean  Stanley,  await  the 
Archangel's  trumpet. 

We  took  various  drives  through  places  that 
are  well  known  to  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Hyde  Park,  St.  James 
and  Battersea  Parks,  Kensington  Palace,  where 
the  late  Queen  Victoria  lived  when  a  child, 
where  she  first  heard  the  news  of  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  where  she  held  her  first  coun- 
cil;  Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  Piccadilly,  the 
Strand,  the  Inner,  Middle,  and  Outward  Temple, 
Whitechapel,  Lombard  Street,  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, the  Imperial  Institute,  Trafalgar  Square, 
and  Haymarket? 
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In  one  of  our  meanderings,  we  stopped  at  the 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  immortaHzed  by  Charles 
Dickens.  What  child  has  not  wept  over  the  sad 
fate  of  poor  little  Nell  ?  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Rotten  Row,  Charing  Cross,  St.  Pancras,  and 
Marylebone  ?  We  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Paul's, 
the  most  imposing  and  grandest  edifice  in  the 
Protestant  world.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  did 
display  some  genius  in  its  construction,  and 
England  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  it. 
Many  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  including  Mil- 
man,  have  tombs  there.  There  are  interred  the 
victor  of  Waterloo  and  the  scarcely  less  famous 
Nelson. 

The  Wallace  collection  of  paintings  is  well 
worth  a  careful  visit  since  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  finest  private  galleries  in  the  world.  It  is 
valued  at  twenty  millions.  Many  of  the  copies 
of  the  old  masters,  which  I  mentioned  in  former 
letters,  are  to  be  seen  here.  One  picture,  very 
highly  valued  by  competent  critics,  is  a  portrait 
of  Queen  Victoria  when  a  young  woman,  by 
Sully. 

The  British  Museum  would  require  a  month  to 
see,  for  there  are  rare  specimens,  in  the  way  of 
books,  medals,  metals,  coins,  and  armories  from 
this  and  every  country.  Here  I  saw  two  Bibles 
that  were  printed  before  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture was  most  interesting.  The  pictures  are  all 
well  arranged,  and  covered  with  glass  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  corroding  eflfects  of  the  sul- 
phureous London  atmosphere.  Many  of  the  old 
masters,  arranged  in  different  schools,  are  rep- 
resented. The  British  school  is  represented  by 
Turner,  who  appears  to  excel  all  others  in  water 
colors ;  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  whose  por- 
traits are  exquisite;  Hogarth  and  Millais.  The 
last  mentioned  has  a  fine  portrait  of  W.  E. 
Gladstone. 

This  ends  our  sightseeing  in  England.  You 
see  we  have  had  a  glimpse  at  the  various  civili- 
zations and  customs  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Portugal,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. 

I  must  not  omit  taking  a  glance  at  the  country 
and  the  people  I  love  best.  I  never  could  return 
to  America  without  casting  an  eye  over  the  hills 
of  holy  old  Ireland,  the  Island  of  Saints,  of 
heroes,  and  scholars ;  the  land  of  my  beloved 
parents,  gone  to  eternal   rest;    the  land  of  my 


sires ;  and  the  land  that  has  done  so  much  for 
American  liberty  and  for  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  My  pen  glides  along  with  lightning  ra- 
pidity and  I  can  scarcely  control  my  emotion 
when  writing  of  her  whom  my  heart  loveth. 
She  no  longer  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
councils  of  nations,  and  she  is  not  reckoned  with 
in  their  deliberations.  For  ages  she  has  been  op- 
pressed, tyrannized,  and  pauperized,  but  she  will 
never  abandon  the  struggle  for  liberty. 

Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 

I  am  becoming  impatient  for  the  time  to  re- 
turn to  America,  where  I  hope  to  live  and  die, 
and  which  I  hope  to  serve  better,  in  my  humble 
capacity,  in  consequence  of  the  spiritual,  mental, 
and  physical  benefit  derived  from  this  extended 
tour.  I  sail  from  Queenstown,  on  the  20th.,  and 
will  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 

--  J.  M.  Fleming,  O.  S.  A. 


Wiesbaden. 
Dear  Mother: 

Just  spending  Sunday  in  Wiesbaden.  The 
surroundings  are  very  beautiful,  and,  like  so 
many  of  the  German  baths,  are  gambling  and 
racing  resorts.  We  went  to  High  Mass,  this 
morning,  after  having  experienced  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  Catholic  church.  The  Luth- 
eran churches  have  crosses  on  every  possible 
part,  on  the  altars,  &c.,  and  are  even  built  in  imi- 
tation of  ours. 

Last  Sunday,  we  were  in  Dresden  and  went  to 
the  Court  church,  in  which  we  were  all  disap- 
pointed. 

The  Sistine  Madonna  is  certainly  worth  the 
whole  city  together.  It  has  a  large  room  to 
itself,  the  windows  of  which  are  screened  with 
heavy  crimson  curtains.  When  the  blinds  are 
opened,  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  Raphael's'  art 
are  overwhelming. 

The  Crown  jewels  are  very  fine,  and  the 
''Green  Vaults"  contain  many  priceless  treasures. 
One  of  the  only  two  clear  green  diamonds  is 
there — the  other  is  in  London. 

The  Sunday  before,  we  heard  Mass  in  St. 
Stephen's,  Vienna.  There  was  a  grand  operatic 
choir  and  full  orchestra.     Never  in  mv  life  did 
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I  hear  such  music.  Our  "Ave  Maria"  was  the 
solo — I  was  so  glad  to  be  a  Catholic !  The  music 
seemed  like  a  message  from  heaven,  bidding 
men,  by  the  very  sweetness  of  its  tones,  to  do 
good. 

The  stained  glass  windows  are  very  old  and 
handsome.  At  sunset,  we  went  to  see  the  light 
glimmer  through  them  on  the  walls  and  high 
arches. 

Quite  a  curious  sight  in  old  Nuremberg,  was 
that  of  a  Lutheran  church,  in  which  service  is 
frequently  held,  in  exactly  the  same  condition 
as  when  it  was  Catholic — even  to  the  candles  and 
the  statues  of  the  saints  and  the  Madonna.  It 
appears  that  this  agreement  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  change  from  its  former  owners. 

Nuremberg  is  a  charming  old-world  place,  and 
we  enjoyed  it  greatly. 

Athens  was  intensely  hot  when  we  were  there 
— but  it  is  such  a  beautiful  place!  The  Acropo- 
lis is  being  ^owly  restored,  and  there  is  a  very 
fine  museum.  But  the  cream  of  Greek  art  is  in 
the  Vatican,  Rome ;  and  in  the  Museo  Nationale, 
Naples ;  there  are  a  few  treasures  in  Germany, 
but,  as  is  befitting,  the  beauty-loving  Italians  have 
the  best.  Bella,  Bella  Napoli !  how  reluctant  I 
was  to  leave — even  though  our  journey  meant 
Athens ! 

We  left  the  boat  at  Patras  and  completed  the 
journey  by  train,  stopping  a  few  minutes  at 
Corinth — and  what  a  shock  I  got  there !  "The 
eye  of  ancient  Hellas"  only  a  group  of  old  huts ! 
It  did  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  its  departed  glory 
with  its  present  misery.  The  country  through 
which  we  passed  was  poorly  cultivated. 

At  Athens,  the  station  is  away  outside  the  city. 
There  was  a  crowd  there,  waiting  to  see  Prince 
Nicholas  of  Greece  and  his  suite,  who  had  come 
over  from  Brindisi  in  the  same  ship  as  our 
party.  He  is  tall  and  fair,  and  looks  more  like 
an  Englishman  than  a  Dane.  The  crowd  neither 
cheered  nor  made  any  fuss  over  him,  just  quietly 
looked  on,  and  slowly  dispersed,  after  he  had 
saluted  his  Royal  father,  and  driven  away. 

Our  hotel  fronted  on  the  Royal  Palace,  which, 
I  think,  is  the  most  inartistic  building  in  Athens 
--if  not  in  the  world.  All  the  other  structures 
are  handsome,  and  the  Stadium  is  very  fine.  A 
white  marble  statue  of  Lord  Byron,  bidding  fare- 
well to  Athens,  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid 
green  park. 


Next  to  Naples,  Athens  has  the  handsomest 
men  in  Europe.  Soldiers — doing  nothing — are 
to  be  seen  everywhere — and  what  countless  uni- 
forms !  A  party  of  American  naval  cadets,  at 
our  hotel  in  Berlin,  did  look  so  manly  and  erect 
in  their  dark  navy  blue  suits,  contrasted  with 
the  gaudy  blue  and  white  and  gold  that  form  a 
German  soldier's  uniform. 

We  went  by  boat  to  Turkey,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  hear  the  Sultan  was  in  Salon- 
ica.  We  had  a  blood-and-thunder  guide,  the 
first  day,  who  took  particular  delight  in  regaling 
us  with  the  w^ay  in  which  Europeans  are  mur- 
dered by  the  Turks — an  occurrence  likely  to  hap- 
pen at  any  moment — with  stories  of  terrible 
Turkish  jails — how  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
death  himself — one  never  knew  what  was  to  hap- 
pen next.  By  this  time  we  were  all  ready  to 
leave  that  night.  What  a  lively  imagination 
that  man  had! — together  with  a  few  anarchistic 
tendencies. 

However,  before  parting,  we  knew  how  to 
take  him  and  drew  him  out  on  every  possible 
point — dividing  all  that  he  told  us  by  ten !  When 
we  visited  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  he  related 
the  story  of  the  Arabian-Mosque  shooting  affair, 
and  we  were  duly  careful  not  to  look  at  an  old 
Turk.  Turkey  is  a  horrible  place,  and  I  should 
not  enjo}^  going  there  again.  The  people  seem 
to  be  still  savage.  I  would  prefer  a  red  Indian 
for  a  friend  to  a  Turk  with  a  red  fez. 

At  I'elgrade — a  rather  forsaken  place — we  re- 
mained merely  to  break  the  journey. 

Buda-Pest  and  the  ''Blue  Danube"  are  cer- 
tainly most  picturesque.  The  King's  palace  is 
simply  magnificent,  in  fact,  the  whole  city  is 
beautiful.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  con- 
sidered the  finest  in  the  world,  and  rival  the, 
Washington  Library.  We  stood  on  the  terrace 
that  the  Empress  Elizabeth — Queen  of  Hungary 
— loved,  and  gazed  up  and  down  the  fair  Danube 
— surely  a  place  fit  for  a  queen ! 

Vienna  was  our  next  stop,  but  I  was  sorry 
to  leave  Buda-Pest.  On  Sunday  night,  there 
was  a  grand  illuminated-fountain  display,  and 
crowds  were  there  to  see  it. 

The  art  galleries  in  Vienna  are  magnificent. 
Rubens'  "Descent  from  the  Cross"  surpasses 
anything  I  had  imagined  about  it. 

The  tombs  of  the  Austrian  rulers  are  interest- 
ing but  gloomy.     We  saw  those  of  Maria  The- 
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resia  of  Austria  and  the  ill-fated  Marie  Louise 
of  France,  both  very  ornate.  The  Coronation 
Church  is  superb.  The  beautiful  tomb  by 
Canova  is  alone  worth  a  visit. 

The  last  place  we  stopped  in  Austria  was 
Salzburg — a  dear  little  spot,  tucked  in  among  the 
mountains.  Mother  and  I  roamed  in  and  out 
of  the  narrow  streets,  wishing  for  the  magic  gift 
of  rendering  things  invisible,  for  our  trunks  and 
bags  were  overflowing,  and  there  was  a  trunk 
awaiting  us  in  Paris,  so  we  did  not  wish  to  buy 
another.  The  town  is  so  charmingly  situated, 
with  the  quaint  old  Franciscan  monastery  on  one 
side  and  the  Gaiseberg  looming  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, that  I  must  surely  return,  some  day,  to 
Salzburg  and  the  green  Konigsee! 

To-morrow  we  will  go  down  the  Rhine,  and  I 
shall  write  you  from  Paris  about  our  trip. 

With  affectionate  remembrance  to  all. 
Affectionately, 

Maye  O'Neill. 


Lisbon,  Portugal. 
My  dear  M.  M.  F.— 

I  shall  now  fulfill  my  promise  of  sending  you 
a  description  of  Cintra,  that  picturesque  village 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Sierra — granite  hills 
which  terminate  on  the  margins  of  the  ocean  near 
Cape  Rocca. 

Cintra  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  loveliest  places 
in  Europe.  Its  surroundings  are  a  "bouquet"  of 
beautiful  gardens,  palaces,  cottages,  streams, 
cascades,  woods,  trees,  flowers,  &c.  To  appre- 
ciate the  gifts  of  nature  in  this  favored  spot,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  visitors  to  remain  here 
more  than  one  day,  otherwise  they  could  not 
enjoy  all  its  charms. 

Cintra  sprang  into  existence  during  the  time 
of  the  Celts,  and,  afterwards,  the  Arabs  made  it 
one  of  the  best  fortified  places  for  the  defence  of 
Lisbon.  In  1147,  Affonso  Henriques,  a  great 
warrior,  took  the  Castle  of  Cintra  from  the 
Moors,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  village,   in 

1 1 54. 

Cintra  has  now  become  very  important.  It 
possesses  many  good  hotels  and  pretty  cottages, 
where  persons  desirous  of  escaping  the  city  heat, 
may  spend  the  summer,  for  the  weather  is  rarely 
warm  there,  and  a  delightful  cool  breeze  makes 


it  an  ideal  spot  in  which  to  sojourn.  No  tourist 
who  lands  in  Lisbon,  goes  away  without  visiting 
Cintra,  in  fact,  many  foreigners  journey  to  Lis- 
bon with  the  sole  object  of  seeing  that  place. 

The  Portuguese  Royal  Family  chose  Cintra 
for  their  country  residence  and  had  two  palaces 
there.  One,  a  large  building,  with  oddly-shaped 
windows  and  two  high  chimneys,  which  look 
like  huge  telescopes,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
village  and  is  most  interesting.  Its  construction 
dates  from  a  distant  period,  when  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Moorish  kings.  Although  this  Royal 
Palace  has  undergone  various  changes  yet  in  the 
interior  are  to  be  found  valuable  ornaments, 
brought  there  by  its  former  occupants.  Several 
historical  events  have  taken  place  in  this  old  pile 
— a  strange  mixture  of  Moorish  and  Christian 
architecture.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  was, 
perhaps,  the  imprisonment  of  King  Affonso  VI. 
for  years,  after  he  had  lost  his  throne,  his  wife, 
and  his  happiness.  The  "Swan  Room"  and  the 
dining-room  deserve  special  mention  because  of 
their  fine  Moorish  engravings. 

The  Park  and  Castle  of  ''Pena,"  owing  to  their 
position — nearly  2000  feet  above  sea-level — are 
the  crowning  beauty  of  the  "Serra"  of  Cintra. 
There  are  few  views  in  Europe  to  be  compared 
with  this.  Well  might  Southey  have  described 
it  as  "The  most  blessed  spot  in  the  habitable 
world !"  The  Castle  was  formerly  a  convent 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  St.  Jerome,  built  by 
order  of  King  Manuel  I.  in  commemoration  of 
Vasco  de  Gama's  return  after  he  had  discovered 
India.  When  the  Religious  Orders  were  ex- 
pelled, at  that  time,  the  convent  became  the 
property  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  made  mar- 
vellous improvements  in  it  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  "Castello  da  Pena."  Those  who  have  not 
seen  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  rocky  heights 
of  the  Sierra  cannot  realize  or  appreciate  the 
charms  hidden  there. 

The  way  to  "Pena"  is  full  of  surprises.  Huge 
rocks  jut  out  of  the  ground  over  the  road,  threat- 
ening, as  it  were,  to  fall,  at  any  moment,  into  the 
abyss  below ;  but,  from  time  immemorial,  they 
have  maintained  this  position.  On  the  same 
road  are  charming  villas  and  gardens,  and  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  with  which  the  Sierra  is 
clothed  attracts  the  admiration  of  every  foreigner 
who  visits  Cintra. 

On  arriving,  one  has  to  pass  over  a  short  sus- 
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pension-bridge,  and  then,  through  a  tunnel, 
which  leads  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Castle, 
the  gates  of  which  are  built  after  those  of  the 
Alhambra  of  Granada.  The  towers,  terraces, 
battlements,  and  windows,  covered  with  Moorish 
decorations,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  splendid 
feudal  castle,  are  the  first  wonders  simultane- 
ously presented  to  the  gaze  of  the  visitor.  The 
cloisters  and  galleries  are  very  interesting,  and 
the  vaulted  chapel,  built  of  mosaics  and  marble, 
with  its  alabaster  altar,  is  superb.  The  sacristy 
is  also  an  excellent  piece  of  art,  and  its  mosaics 
and  glass  are  greatly  admired. 

Inside  the  palace  there  are  magnificent  sa- 
loons. The  terraces  command  a  fairy-like  view 
of  the  Park,  the  town  of  Cintra  and  the  deep 
valley  below.  Passing  to  the  Park,  one  finds 
many  suggestive  attractions  with  which  to  busy 
the  imagination.  Lakes  and  springs  abound — 
among  the  latter  the  most  renowned  being  the 
*'Fonte  dos  Passarinhos" — Bird  Fountain.  This 
is  a  kind  of  grotto  with  a  fountain  inside,  the 
waters  of  which  fall  from  the  beaks  of  five  or 
six  artificial  white  doves.  Some  parts  of  the 
Park  form  a  dense  wood  of  hydrangeas,  came- 
lias,  magnolias,  roses,  ferns,  and  other  beautiful 
bushes  and  flowers,  separated  by  long  winding 
paths  and  streamlets.  A  place  in  the  Park, 
called  "Cruz  Alta" — High  Cross — is  an  example 
of  careful  cultivation  on  that  barren,  rocky  soil. 
That  point  also  affords  an  opportunity  to  admire 
the  scenery  around  and  below  "Pena."  Another 
object  of  interest  is  the  statue  of  "Penedo," 
erected  on  an  elevated  rock  in  the  Park ;  and 
"Castello  dos  Mouros"— Moorish  Castle — which 
commands  a  splendid  view. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  the  period 
at  which  this  old  castle  was  built ;  however,  it  is 
known  to  be  the  one  taken  from  the  Moors  by 
Aft'onso  Henriques.  Whatever  its  age  .or  origin 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  from  its  glorious  view 
of  the  surrounding  "Sierras"  and  valleys,  its 
founders  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  location. 
Near  the  entrance  there  is  a  tribunal,  in  ruins, 
and  close  to  it  the  place  where  criminals  were 
executed.  Farther  in,  there  lies  on  the  left,  a 
huge  cistern,  as  strong  as  the  castle  itself.  This 
old  fortress  has  high  walls  and  battlements, 
which  time  has  covered  with  grass  and  moss. 
By  means  of  long  stairs,  a  communication  of  one 
with  the  other  is  effected.     The  interior  is  all 


walled,  and  the  exterior  is  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  large  stones,  which  render  the  castle 
impregnable. 

"Monserrate" — another  of  Cintra's  most  de- 
lightful attractions — a  paradise  dowered  with 
great  natural  beauty — is  the  Palace  and  Park 
of  "Monserrate."  The  Palace  is  built  on  the  site 
of  an  old  hermitage,  called  "Our  Lady  of  Mon- 
serrate," which  was  transported  to  the  opposite 
hill,  hence  the  name.  According  to  tradition, 
there  lived  in  this  place  during  the  time  of  the 
Moors,  a  Christian  nobleman  of  great  ability, 
who,  having  been  killed  in  a  duel,  was  buried 
on  the  hill  above  mentioned.  Afterwards  the 
Christian  families  erected  a  chapel  where  he 
had  been  buried.  As  time  wore  on,  this  hermi- 
tage fell  into  ruin,  and,  in  1540,  a  new  one  was 
built,  which  had  a  fine  alabaster  image,  brought 
from  Rome  by  Caspar  Preto.  Later  on,  this 
hermitage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  who  ordered  the  construction  of  the  pres- 
ent Palace.  In  1770,  Gerard  de  Visme,  an  Eng- 
lish merchant,  became  the  owner  of  the  grounds 
and  Palace.  On  his  death,  the  property  passed 
to  W.  Beckfort.  This  man  spent  large  sums  of 
money  in  beautifying  the  place.  Many  years 
afterwards,  "Monserrate"  was  sold  to  Sir  Fran- 
cis Cook,  who  was  honored  with  the  title  of 
"Viscount  of  Monserrate"  because  of  his  merits. 
It  was  he  who  completely  transformed  "Monser- 
rate" into  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  enchant- 
ing spots  in  Portugal.  All  who  visit  the  grounds 
and  Palace  are  lost  in  admiration  of  so  much 
resplendent  beauty  and  sumptuousness.  The 
Palace  alone  charms  one.  with  its  rich  oriental 
architecture,  its  fine  engravings,  and  costly  fur- 
niture and  decorations.  Its  library,  containing 
about  5CXX)  volumes,  by  ancient  writers,  is  ex- 
quisitely decorated.  Six  valuable  oil  paintings 
of  the  Italian  school — besides  many  others — 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  dining-room.  The  other 
apartments  are  all  magnificent.  It  would  take 
an  unlimited  space  of  time  to  describe  them 
minutely.  Passing  from  these,  we  enter  the 
North  Tower,  tastefully  furnished  with  a  rich 
and  beautifully  carved  Indian  suite.  The  gal- 
leries and  columns  are  a  marvel,  so  skilfully  are 
they  wrought.  There  is  an  interesting  room, 
called  St.  Antony's,  in  which  is  a  statue  of  the 
Saint,  made  by  the  renowned  sculptor,  Rossi, 
and   brousfht    from   Rome.      Sir   Francis    Cook 
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brought  also  from  the  Eternal  City  three  Etrus- 
can mummies,  which  are  2,300  years  old.  These 
cost  a  fabulous  sum,  and  are  placed  in  three  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  gardens.  The  lake  at  the  end 
of  the  valley,  is  of  surpassing  loveliness,  while, 
near  the  Palace,  there  is  a  pretty  rustic  bridge. 
In  the  gardens  are  waterfalls,  streams,  ponds, 
and  flowers  and  trees  of  every  description, 
brought  to  "Monserrate"  by  its  owner  from  all 
parts  of  the  earth. 

Opposite  the  "Monserrate"  Park  is  "Capu- 
chinhos  da  Serra,'\an  old  convent,  founded  in 
1560,  situated  among  rocks  and  rich  vegetation. 
There  are  three  entrances  to  this  poor,  humble 
habitation,  which  present  a  very  picturesque 
view.  It  contains  many  chapels,  among  which 
are,  those  of  St.  Magdalen,  St.  Francis,  Jesus 
in  the  Garden  of  Olives,  and  St.  Antony.  The 
entrance  to  the  church  is  cut  through  rocks.  In 
the  garden  there  is  a  grotto,  in  which,  it  is  said, 
the  holy  Honorius  lived  for  thirty  years.  On 
account  of  its  antiquity,  every  nook  and  corner 
in  this  place  is  of  great  interest. 

The  old  palace  of  "Seteais"  was  erected  by 
a  Dutch  merchant,  named  Gildmestre,  who 
seemed  to*  have  spent  enormous  sums  of  money 
on  it.  Afterwards  it  was  sold  to  the  fifth  Mar- 
quis of  Marialva,  who  was  visited  there  by  Queen 
Da.  Maria  I.  Some  time  after,  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, D.  Joas,  and  his  wife  Charlotte,  visited 
the  Marquis  in  his  palace,  and,  the  latter,  in 
their  honor,  had  an  arch  built,  which  joins  the 
two  inner  sides  of  the  building.  It  is  said  that 
this  was  the  spot  where  the  Convention  of  Cin- 
tra  was  signed  in  1808,  between  the  English  and 
French,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  evacuate 
Portugal ;    but  the  truth  cannot  be  ascertained. 

An  interest  attaches  to  this  place  because  of 
the  echo  which  was  said  to  be  produced  between 
the  building  and  the  road.  A  shout  or  loud  cry 
uttered  from  the  middle  of  the  esplanade  in 
front  of  the  palace,  was  repeated  -seven  times 
all  round.  This  does  not  happen  now,  or  rather, 
since  the  erection  of  the  arch,  however,  the 
place  still  retains  a  wonderful  echo. 

There  are  innumerable  objects  of  interest  in 
Cintra  and  its  surroundings,  which  would  take 
too  long  to  describe.  "Peninha,"  "Miramar," 
"Penha  Longa,"  and  many  private  gardens  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  "Peninha"  is  the  name  given 
to  a  hermitage  on  a  hill,   1460  feet  above  sea- 


level.  "Miramar"  is  a  beautiful  private  park, 
with  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  heights,  be- 
longing to  a  Portuguese  nobleman.  There  is  an 
old  convent  in  "Penha  Longa,"  which  was  the 
first  house  founded  in  Portugal  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Jerome.  It  dates  back  to  1355.  The  road 
to  this  place  is  most  picturesque. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  a  spot  so  rich  in  his- 
toric lore  and  beauty  will  not  see  again  the  Por- 
tuguese Royal  Family,  who  spent  so  many 
bright  and  happy  days  there.  Queen  Maria  Pia 
is  now  dead !  And  the  ex-King  Manuel,  his 
mother  and  his  uncle  no  longer  reign  in  Por- 
tugal ! 

With  the  hope  that  my  letter  may  prove  in- 
teresting to  you,  and  with  all  good  wishes  for 
the  staff. 

Very  cordially, 

Clemencia  Novella. 


To  be  either  continually  in  the  society  of  very 
clever  or  very  stupid  people  is  equally  weari- 
some, but,  heretical  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  often 
extremely  restful  to  be  with  those  who  are  usu- 
ally described  as  "not  clever."  They  do  not  want 
to  argue,  they  have  no  particular  views  to  air, 
they  do  not  care  for  books  that  deal  with  prob- 
lems, and  their  favorite  authors  are  invariably 
those  who  never  come  under  discussion  at  all. 
They  amiably  listen  while  other  foljl^s  lash  them- 
selves into  furies,  and  are  quite  content  to  listen 
to  little  worries  and  pettifogging  details  that  one 
would  never  think  of  bringing  under  the  notice 
of  more  intelligent  friends.  They  have  their 
distinct  use,  and  it  is  usually  these  seemingly 
dull-witted  folk  who  come  in  most  useful  in 
cases  of  emergency.  But  even  in  the  ordinary 
way,  these  placid  people  who  make  no  attempt 
to  express  opinions,  or  hold  views,  or  be  amus- 
ing, are  agreeably  restful  to  turn  to  in  these 
times,  when,  at  a  word,  the  merest  girl  is  pre- 
pared to  mount  the  rostrum,  and  almost  every 
schoolboy  can  debate  questions  of  the  hour. 
People,  taking  them  all  round,  can  all  talk  far 
too  well  in  these  days,  to  make  for  peace.  We 
sometimes  sigh,  in  the  most  ordinary  assemblies, 
for  a  few  "brilliant  flashes  of  silence,"  as  a 
witty  writer,  now  dead,  once  expressed  it ;  and 
these  can  always  be  looked  for  where  those  who 
are  "not  clever"  are  concerned. 
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JLottto  ContJent.  jRiaffara  iFalle,  flDnt. 

September  the  fifth — Introduction  to  our  new 
comrades  at  Loreto,  and  welcoming  words  from 
our  dear  teachers  and  old  classmates,  have  tended 
to  banish  regrets  for  the  pleasant  vacation  days, 
just  ended. 

The  marked  earnestness  of  purpose,  evinced 
by  each  girl  to-day,  on  her  return  to  resume  her 
studies,  gives  good  promise  of  excellent  results 
next  June. 

September  the  sixth — The  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  offered  by  Reverend  A.  Milani,  O.  C. 
C,  to  beg  God's  blessing  on  our  school  through- 
out the  new  scholastic  year. 

September  the  seventh — A  visit  from  Miss 
Agnes  Robinson,  Montreal,  a  former  pupil  of 
Loreto,  Niagara,  who  is  now  spending  a  few 
weeks  with  friends  in  Toronto. 

September  the  tenth — Two  of  our  esteemed 
graduates  of  last  June,  Miss  Helen  McCarney 
and  Miss  Florence  Bowen,  spent  a  few  hours 
with  us  to-day. 

September  the  thirteenth — Our  kind  friend. 
Reverend  Father  Rosa,  C.  M.,  accompanied  by 
Reverend  Father  Brady,  paid  us  a  short  visit 
this  afternoon,  and  related  several  interesting 
anecdotes. 

September  the  twenty-second — A  delightful 
jaunt  to  Victoria  Park.  How  we  "old  boarders" 
delighted  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  new- 
comers to  the  many  points  of  beauty  in  the  vi- 
cinity ! 

Miss  Edna  Duffey  spent  a  few  hours  with  us, 
en  route  to  Toronto,  where  she  is  to  attend  Uni- 
versity. Congratulations  to  our  dear  Edna,  as 
also  to  other  members  of  the  class  of  191 1,  who, 
we  understand,  are  about  to  pursue  a  special 
course  of  studies  elsewhere — Miss  Madeleine 
McMahon,  at  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ; 
Elizabeth  Cunningham,  at  Buffalo  Normal 
School ;  Isabelle  Elliott,  at  Rochester  Univer- 
sity; Miss  Marjorie  Vrooman,  Miss  Jean  Sears 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Rochford,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  with  professors,  in  their  respective 
cities. 


Best  wishes  and  congratulations  to  Miss  Flor- 
ence Bowen,  graduate  of  191 1,  who  has  entered 
the  novitiate,  Loreto  Abbey,  Toronto. 

September  the  twenty-fifth — A  welcome  ex- 
tended to  two  of  last  year's  dear  girls,  who  have 
come  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us — Miss  Kath- 
leen O'Gorman,  of  Streetsville,  whose  three  sis- 
ters are  our  schoolmates,  here,  this  year,  and 
Miss  Marguerite  Amyot,  of  Quebec,  who  has 
been  visiting  Miss  O'Gorman,  at  "The  Grange." 

September  the  twenty-eighth — Which  of  us 
was  not  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  joy  on  hearing 
that  we  were  to  attend  Reverend  Father 
O'Neill's  Bazaar,  in  aid  of  the  little  church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Peace  ?  At  about  three  o'clock,  we 
entered  the  Olympia  rink,  where  ranged  about 
the  walls,  were  the  various  attractive  booths,  in 
which  were  displayed  many  beautiful  pieces  of 
needlework  and  painting,  and  where  we  made 
extensive  (  ?)  purchases. 

It  required  but  a  short  time  for  most  of  our 
companions  to  locate  the  candy-booth — and  the 
"fish-pond"  with  its  mysterious  allurement. 

Music  added  to  our  enjoyment  and  the  two 
hours  spent  in  the  hall  passed  very  quickly,  after 
which  we  walked  home,  admiring,  as  we  went, 
the  beauty  of.  the  autumn  coloring  and  enjoying 
the  balminess  of  an  ideal  September  day. 

RuTii  Fox. 


liovtto  Conbfnt,  9$onnt  &t.  Q^atp, 
!^amiIton. 

The  fleeting  holiday  months  with  their  sunny 
hours—  -now  lying  like  a  golden  mist  behind  us — 
have  gone,  and  once  more  we  have  donned  the 
armor  of  activity  and  resumed  our  annual  pil- 
grimage through  the  "Land  of  Books."  to  quaff 
delicious  draughts  from  the  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge, guided  by  those  who  are  so  deeply  and  ear- 
nestly interested  in  our  welfare,  and  always  in 
sympathy  with  every  forward  movement  to- 
wards expansion  along  educational  lines. 

"Have  an  aim  and  pursue  it  with  perseverance" 
would  seem  to  be  the  suggestive  motto  adopted 
by  the  students,  who  are  now  availing  themselves 
with  unabated  enthusiasm,  of  the  golden  oppor- 
tunities at  their  disposal,  overcoming  all  difficul- 
ties, surmounting  every  obstacle,  despite  the  in- 
sidious  intrusion  of  a   few  homesick  moments. 
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inevitable  under  the  circumstances,  especially 
when  daily  routine  becomes  irksome  and  a  pleas- 
ant temptation  steals  over  one  to  fold  one's  arms 
and  drift  for  a  space,  oblivious  of  life's  mundane 
interests. 

.September  the  eighth — Feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  offered  by  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Mahony,  V.  G.,  D.  C.  L.,  who,  in  a  brief,  but 
eloquent,  address,  exhorted  us  not  to  allow  our 
love  for  Our  Blessed  Lady  to  evaporate  in  words 
of  affection  and  praise,  but,  by  a  careful  imita- 
tion of  her  virtues,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  our 
devotion — to  oft'er  her  a  birthday  bouquet,  as  it 
were,  of  those  flowers  which  she  loves  best,  and, 
among  them,  the  flower  which  she  looks  upon 
with  the  keenest  pleasure — humility. 

September  the  fifteenth — ''Season  of  mists 
and  mellow  f ruitf ulness !"  was  the  poetic  excla- 
mation as  the  baskets  of  clustering  grapes — a 
delicious  surprise — thoughtfully  sent  by  His 
Lordship,  in  the  paternal  goodness  of  his  heart, 
were  passed  around  to  groups  of  exceptionally 
appreciative  and  delighted  girls — for  whose  un- 
limited capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  treat, 
I  can  vouch ! 

While  making  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
this  latest  instance  of  our  beloved  Bishop's 
bounty,  we  would  fain  assure  him  of  our  desire 
to  tender  in  person  the  heartfelt  expression  of 
our  gratitude. 

October  first — Rosary  Sunday.  Where  is  the 
truly  Catholic  heart  that  does  not  love  the 
Rosary — that  heaven-sent  devotion — the  very 
touchstone  and  mark  of  our  holy  religion — the 
prayer  of  victory,  for  it  is  as  powerful  to-day 
as  in  the  days  of  Lepanto,  Verina,  and  Belgrave. 

When  an  angel,  amidst  the  listening  heavens, 
made  to  a  daughter  of  David  the  joyful  an- 
nouncement— "Hail  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is 
with  thee" — the  Rosary  began;  and,  from  the 
hour  that  great  Doctor  of  the  Church,  St. 
Dominic,  battling  for  the  truth  against  the  Albi- 
gensian  heresy,  beheld  Our  Lady  in  a  vision  and 
from  her  hands  received  the  rosary,  that  prayer 
has  ascended  in  unison  from. millions  of  hearts 
in  every  part  of  the  world  to  the  glorious  Queen 
of  the  Rosary  and  her  Divine  Son. 

How  inspiring  are  the  words  of  that  eminent 
son  of  St.  Dominic  and  devoted  client  of  Mary 


— Father  Tom  Burke — 'T  could  sleep  without 
fear  on  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  if  I  had  Our 
Lady's  rosary  in  my  hands." 

Not  less  so,  the  appealing  request  of  the  gentle 
Stanislaus  Kostka,  around  whose  young  head  so 
many  glories  were  entwined,  to  one  attempting 
to  remove  the  rosary  which  his  hands  tenderly 
clasped  in  the  agonies  of  death,  "Let  me  keep 
it,  it  is  something  belonging  to  my  Mother." 

We  trust  that  the   fervor  manifested   in  the 

recitation   of    the   rosary   to-day,   may   continue 

during  this  beautiful  month,  fruitful  in  devotion 

as  in  all  else.  ,,  ^ 

Mary  Gordon. 


To-day  is  your  day  and  mine — the  only  day 
we  have;  the  day  in  which  we  play  our  part. 
What  our  part  may  signify  in  the  great  whole 
we  may  not  understand,  but  we  are  here  to  play 
it,  and  now  is  our  time. 

It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  brave  in  tragic  mo- 
ments, but  perhaps,  there  is  something  even 
nobler  than  that.  It  is — to  be  brave  and  glad 
and  strong  and  tender  when  the  sky  is  grey  and 
when  the  road  is  dreary. 

He  that  never  changed  any  of  his  opinions, 
never  corrected  any  of  his  mistakes,  and  he  who 
was  never  wise  enough  to  find  out  any  mistakes 
in  himself,  will  not  be  charitable  enough  to  ex- 
cuse what  he  reckons  mistakes  in  others. 

Let  us  awaken  to  the  divine  privilege  of  shar- 
ing the  heartaches  of  our  friends ;  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  independence  of  spirit  that  does  not 
imitate;  of  courage  and  pride  that  can  endure 
adversity  with  dignity  and  without  fear. 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us  is  a  good 
corrective  to  egotism.  But  it  is  not  inspiring; 
it  is  depressing.  Also,  we  may  reasonably  ob- 
ject to  it  as  not  altogether  an  accurate  glass.  But 
to  see  ourselves  as  God  sees  us,  is  to  be  encour- 
aged in  our  best,  and  rebuked  in  our  most  hidden 
faults. 
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tlTfieit  Kopal  i^ta:i)ne00e0  t^e  SDuke  and 

SDuc^e00   ot  Connaun^t  Pi0tt  Eoreto 

jabbcp.  '^otonto.  il5obtmber  28, 19U. 

BVERY  happy  and  memorable  day  for 
teachers  and  students  and  the  friends  of 
Loreto,  was  Tuesday,  the  twenty-eighth 
of  November,  when  the  representative  of  our 
Sovereign,  the  uncle  of  our  King,  and  his 
Duchess,  visited  Loreto  Abbey.  A  hearty  greet- 
ing and  warm  welcome  awaited  their  Royal 
Highnesses  at  the  dear  old  Abbey,  where,  for 
some  seventy  years,  the  doors  have  swung  wide 
open  to  the  distinguished  men  and  women  who 
have  visited  Canada. 

Imposing  additions,  with  suitable  appoint- 
ments, have  been  made  to  the  modest  pile  that 
witnessed  the  visit  of  the  last  Royal  Princess — 
the  beloved  Princess  Louise,  sister  of  Tuesday's 
honored  guest,  and  the  wife  of  our  Governor- 
General,  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  Through  a 
stately  hall,  lined  with  the  welcoming  Loreto 
nuns,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  fol- 
lowed by  their  suite,  passed  and  entered  the 
spacious  and  handsomely-decorated  auditorium. 
Here  the  sight  was  gladdened  by  the  bright  and 
expectant  faces  of  two  hundred  convent  girls, 
modestly  dressed  in  white  and  standing  in  ter- 
raced rows  that  reached  to  the  ceiling  from  the 
beautifully-decorated  stage.  The  arrival  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Mrs.  Gibson  had  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  were  conducted  by  the  Very 
Reverend  Administrator  of  the  Diocese,  Dr. 
Kidd,  and  Monsignor  McCann,  to  the  raised 
platform  in  the  centre  of  the  auditorium,  while 
the  loyal  strains  of  "God  Save  the  King"  were 
sung  by  the  students  to  the  accompaniment  of 
piano,  organ,  violins  and  harps.    A  distinguished 


gathering  of  clergy,  of  the  Alumnae,  and  of  the 
friends  of  Loreto  filled  the  large  concert  hall. 

Immediately  after  the  singing  of  the  National 
Anthem,  artistically-decorated  programmes,  sou- 
venirs of  the  visit,  were  handed  by  two  dear  little 
tots.  Anna  Larkin  and  Etta  Flanagan,  to  the 
Duke  and  l^uchess.  •  Two  of  the  graduates  of 
191 1,  Anna  Kelly  and  Helen  O'Brien,  gracefully 
presented  to  the  distinguished  guests  bouquets 
of  roses  and  orchids,  and  Edith  Smith,  from  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  in  delightfully-modulated, 
clear  tones,  welcomed,  in  formal  greeting,  to  the 
Abbey,  their  Royal  Highnesses.  Every  word  of 
the  charming  address,  and  the  no  less  charming 
speaker,  could  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the  hall. 
The  presentation  of  the  graduates  and  the  fa- 
voured few  followed,  the  young  ladies  acquitting 
themselves  as  gracefully  and  as  simply  as  if  tlfie 
visits  of  Princes  and  Princesses  were  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Miss  Hope  Morgan,  a  former  pupil  of  Loreto, 
and  one  of  Madame  Marchesi's  most  successful 
artistes,  then  sang,  in  her  own  perfect  style,  a 
group  of  German,  English  and  French  songs. 
This  was  followed  by  two  violin  numbers,  Beet- 
lioven's  Minuet  and  Kraeisler's  Caprice  Viennois, 
by  Miss  Julie  O'Sullivan,  who,  since  her  gradu- 
ation from  the  Abbey,  has  devoted  her  decidedly 
musical  talents  to  the  study  of  the  violin,  with 
marvelous  success,  as  her  delightful  numbers 
indicated.  The  programme  concluded  with  the 
hearty  and  devotional  rendition  of  the  favorite 
"Ave  Maria  Loreto,"  with  Louise  Foy,  an  under- 
graduate, taking  most  sweetly,  the  solo. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  graciously  thankc  1 
the  nuns  for  their  kind  reception,  and  the  pupil,^. 
for  what  he  was  pleased  to  term,  a  most  delight 
ful  entertainment,  every  minute  of  which  he  had 
enjoyed.    The  auditorium  was  then  left,  and  the 
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distinguished  guests  went  to  the  reception-room 
where  the  Duke's  brother,  the  late  King  Edward, 
had  been  an  honored  guest.  The  book  was 
signed,  and  the  beautiful  chapel  visited.  The 
young  students  had  meanwhile  left  the  hall,  and 
lined  the  corridor  and  staircases  from  the  chapel 
to  the  main  entrance  of  the  Abbey,  and  a  beauti- 
ful and  memorable  sight  it  was,  as  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  passed  through  this  gentle  guard  of 
honor  from  the  chapel,  through  "Rosary  Hall," 
by  the  grotto  of  Lourdes,  under  the  magnificent 
painting  of  the  protecting  Saint  Michael,  to  their 
carriage. 

The  address  was  as  follows : 

To    Their    Royal    Highnesses    the    Duke    and 
Duchess  of  Connaught: 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highnesses,  as  the 
sweet  echoes  of  joy  and  gladness,  evoked  by 
your  presence  among  us,  resound  within  our 
Abbey  walls,  to  accept  the  greetings,  welcome, 
warm,  loyal  and  true,  we  tender  to  Your  Royal 
Highnesses. 

Gratefully  we  acknowledge  His  Majesty's 
goodness  in  sending,  as  his  representative,  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  Your  Royal  Highness, 
son  of  Victoria  the  Good,  brother  of  Edward  the 
l^'eacemaker,  uncle,  friend  most  dear  to  our 
reigning  Sovereign  George  V.,  the  very  dawn  of 
whose  reign  gives  promise  of  noonday  splendor 
and  golden  setting. 

That  your  sojourn  among  us  prove  one  of  un- 
alloyed happiness  to  Your  Royal  Highnesses,  and 
the  administration  of  Your  Excellency,  as  Gov- 
ernor-General, be  such  that  this  Canada  of  ours, 
eldest,  fairest,  most  loyal  daughter  of  the  Em- 
pire, borne  forward  on  the  high  tide  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  may  become  in  very  deed,  the  land 
of  the  future,  the  hope  of  the  Empire,  is  the 
earnest  wish,  loving  desire  of 

The  Children  of  the  Abbey. 


Let  the  weakest,  let  the  humblest,  remember 
that  in  her  daily  course  she  can,  if  she  will,  shed 
around  her  almost  a  heaven.  Kindly  words, 
sympathizing  attentions,  watchfulness  —  these 
cost  very  little,  but  they  are  priceless  in  their 
value.  Are  they  not  almost  the  staple  of  our 
daily  happiness?  From  hour  to  hour,  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  we  are  supported,  blessed,  by 
small  kindnesses. 


Canalia'0  mtltome  to  1^,  Wi,  !^.  t!je  2Duke  ot 
Connaught.  (I5ol)ernot=(I5eneral. 

The  welcome  Canada  now  offers  thee. 

Most  noble  Prince,  is  wide  as  are  her  shores, 

And  deep  as  heart-depths  of  her  millions  be, 
Its  fulness  as  God's  blessing  on  her  stores. 

Thy  coming  is  a  tribute  to  her  state 

And  dignity :    of  this  most  conscious  she. 

Britannia's  pride,  hope  of  our  Empire  great — 
Blest  Canada  may  well  thus  honored  be. 

Victoria's  son,  no  stall-fed  weakling  thou. 

Proud  of  the  surfeit  that  had  raised  a  town : 

Allegiance  means  no  servile  homage  now ; 
Our  honoring  thee  puts    not    our    manhood 
down. 

We  gladly  welcomed,  two-score  years  ago, 
The  soldier  prince  who,  years  admiring  tell. 

Of  duty  asked  but  her  behests  to  know. 

Then  east  or  west,  or  north  or  south — 'twas 
well ! 

Son  of  the  Conqueror's  and  of  Alfred's  line, 
Norman  and  Saxon  see  unite  in  thee 

Their  blood ;    which  should,  in  loyalty,  combine 
Ontario  and  Quebec  fraternally. 

So  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  coast, 

From  grand  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rockies  ring, 
From  hearts  as  true  as  earth  or  heaven  can 
boast — 

"To  Connaught  welcome  warm !  Long  live  the 

King!"  iDRis. 


In  a  jFielD  of  Clobet. 

♦ff"  F  I  could  once  again  sit  down  in  a  field  of 
fl§  clover  where  I  sat  as  a  little  girl  and  made 
high  promises  to  Him.  If  I  could  see  the 
sky  as  then  or  reach  out  my  hands  to  span  the 
world  He  made.  If  I  could  see  the  pine  trees 
in  the  west,  and  the  burnished  water  behind  the 
pine  trees.  If  I  could  look  upon  my  home  or 
hear  my  father's  step  or  catch  his  praising  words 
— always  praising  words  for  me,  always  living 
words  for  I  remember  them  well.  If  I  could 
steal  away  from  here  and  catch  his  hand,  and 
tell  him  I  am  tired  out  waiting  for  his  coming. 
So  tired  that  my  heart  is  aching  all  the  day. 

W^ould  he  come  and  take  me  from  the  clover- 
field  and  the  pine  trees  and  the  burnished  water 
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into  the  blue  sky  beyond  the  lovely,  true  stars? 
Would  he  listen  while  I  told  him  how  I  missed 
him? — while  I  told  him  of  the  dreary  days  and 
the  coldness  of  the  earth  ?  Would  he  listen  while 
I  told  him  something  sweet?  I  think  he  would 
listen  as  he  listened  when  I  was  small,  and  help- 
less, and  troublesome  in  the  field  of  clover,  long 
ago. 

If  I  could  once  again  kneel  down  in  the  green 
grass  where  I  knelt  as  a  child,  looking  at  the 
sun.  If  I  could  see  the  sunbeams  and  the  water- 
lilies  and  the  rushes  and  reed-grass  on  the  bay. 
If  I  could  walk  upon  the  floating  logs  and  see 
the  minnows  darting  over  golden-sanded  shallows 
in  the  spring.  If  I  could  feel  the  hand  that  once 
rescued  me  when  I  was  drowning  in  the  well. 
Oh,  if  I  could  feel  that  dear  hand  again ! — would 
she  warn  me  in  sweet  caution  as  she  warned  me 
then?  Would  she  tell  me  of  a  danger  like  the 
well,  lurking  in  my  way?  Would  she  tell  me  of 
the  crown  of  thorns,  of  the  sorrow  and  the  tears? 
Would  I  listen  to  her  warning,  and  forbear?  Oh, 
1  would  listen  as  I  listened  to  the  pleading  of  her 
dear  blanched  face  when  she  rescued  me  from 
drowning,  long  ago. 

If  I  could  once  again  be  a  princess  in  a  play- 
house among  the  apple  blossoms  on  the  orchard 
trees.  If  I  could  have  a  fancy  world  and  live  a 
fancy  life.  W'ould  I  people  it  with  dolls,  as 
then,  or  would  I  choose  a  king?  I  would  choose 
a  king — the  King  of  Kings  if  He  would  let  me 
choose  Him. 

If  I  could  have  my  little  way  again  in  pushing 
grandma's  chair  to  the  dinner-table.  If  I  could 
see  her  smile  or  feel  her  hand  upon  my  hair.  If 
I  could  hear  her  tell  again  the  wonder-stOries 
about  the  wolves  and  fairies.  Would  the  elve- 
world  reach  up,  as  then,  to  whisper  in  my  ear  of 
pumpkin-coaches  and  mice-horses,  running  off 
with  gates  of  Gaza  on  their  backs?  Would  I 
weep  or  would  I  laugh,  and,  with  fluttering, 
quick-patting  hands,  acknowledge  the  gift  of 
those  long,  long  thoughts?  Oh,  my  dear  grand- 
mother !  I  would  acknowledge  the  gift  as  I  have 
been  doing  since  in  your  name. 

If  I  could  look  upon  a  little  white  church  be- 
tween two  hills.  If  I  could  once  again  behold 
the  mountain-ash  that  guards  it,  red  with  bitter 
ash-berries.  If  I  could  enter  in  the  doorway  and 
hear  a  saintly  voice  pointing  out  the  way.  Would 
I.  weep  as  then  because  I  was  the  only  "little 


badling"  in  all  the  whole  world?  Would  I  fear 
and  be  sad  all  day?  Would  I  dream  fearful 
dreams  all  night.  Oh,  I  would  not  fear,  but  I 
know  I  would  weep  tears  again.  Because  a 
mural  slab  is  there,  and  his  name  is  on  it,  and  he 
is  under  it,  fathom-deep  in  dust. 

If  I  could  have  a  wicker  cage  again  for  a  little 
yellow  bird.  If  I  could  feed  it  through  the 
wickerwork  and  listen  to  it  sing.  If  I  could  take 
it  to  the  teacher  to  show  a  schoolhouseful. 
Would  I  let  a  big,  rough  neighbor  boy  kill  it 
with  a  stone?  O  rough  neighbor  boy!  That 
was  a  sorrow, — the  crudest,  cruelest  sorrow. 
My  little  slain  bird! — dispatched  like  an  alba- 
tross! What  profiteth  the  silken  burial  when 
you  could  not  give  it  back  to  me!  Yet  I  re- 
member now  the  silken  burial.  It  has  been  a 
soft  padding  ever  since  around  the  stone.  And 
some  day  I  may  only  remember  the  padding 
Some  day — among  heaven's  undreamed  sur- 
prises where  the  Redeemer  recompenses. 

"All  which  I  took  from  thee  I  did  but  take 
Not  for  thy  harm. 

But  just  that  thou  might'st  seek  in  my  arm, 
All  which  thy  child's  mistake 

Fancies  as  lost,   I  have   stored   for  thee  at 

home, 
Rise,  clasp  My  Hand,  and  come!" 

Margaret  Sheehan. 


(5tettim0  for  t^t  jRcto  gear. 

Child  of  eternity,  child  of  silence. 

Fair  New  Year, 
Wise  with  the  wisdom  sages  have  left  thee, 

Bend  thine  ear; 
Lift  up  the  veil  that  covers  thy  features. 

Strange  New  Year, 
Rainbow  a  promise  over  the  darkness. 

Lest  we  fear. 

Bury  our  yesterdays,  foolish  and  empty, 

Fathoms  deep; 
Leaving  the  mound  unmarked,  untended, 

Where  they  sleep. 
Then  shall  the  morrows  find  us  valiant. 

Scorning  fear, — 
Meeting  thy  glance  with  glance  undaunted, 

Glad  New  Year! 

R.  B.  Sherman, 
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3n  memoria  aeterna  exit  Jfugtua. 


MERE  it  not  for  the  support  of  a  faith, 
which,  even  in  the  face  of  such  a  deep 
affliction,  gives  assurance  of  an  over- 
ruHng  Providence  whose  hand  is  not  shortened, 
the  Community  of  the  Institute  of  Mary  would 
feel  crushed  by  the  sorrow  caused  by  the  death 
of  their  dearly  loved  Reverend  Mother  Vic- 
torine,  a  woman  of  rare  virtue  and  nobility  of 
character,  who,  only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  responsible  post  of 
Chief  Superior  of  the  Institute  in  America. 

The  disease  which  terminated  the  life  of  this 
devoted  Religious  gave  cause,  some  months  be- 
fore, for  the  gravest  fears,  yet,  so  strong  was  the 
need  of  her  presence,  and  the  general  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  for  her  recovery,  that  few 
could  bring  themselves  to  realize  that  the  end 
was  fast  approaching,  nay,  at  their  very  door. 

Yet,  it  could  not,  and  did  not,  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  her  whose  life,  at  every  step,  was  a  prep- 
aration for  this  great  event. 

Inconspicuous,  unostentatious,  as  her  life  was, 
all  are  convinced  that  her  sanctity  was  of  a  very 
high  order. 

The  heroism  which  distinguished  her  during 
every  phase  of  her  painful  malady,  as  well  as 
her  death-bed  utterances — too  sacred  for  the 
public  ear— give  abundant  evidence  of  this,  and 
prove  that  her  name  was,  in  truth,  a  wisely- 
chosen  and  fitting  title. 

If  her  life  was  a  victory — as  all  will  testify — 
her  death  was  no  less  a  victory,  as  well  as  a 
revelation  of  a  high  spirituality,  almost  unsus- 
pected by  those  who  knew  her  best.  Its  inten- 
sity, at  times  defeated,  to  all  seeming,  her  very 
sense  of  physical  pain,  and  lighted  up  her  face 
with  a  holy  radiance  which  could  come  but  from 
one  source — that  source  whence  she  drew  all  her 
strength,  and  towards  which  her  spirit  was  fast 
tending. 

A  singular  directness  of  purpose,  and  a  strict, 
unwavering  adherence  to  the  most  exacting  re- 
quirements of  her  holy  Vows  and  Rules,  provide 


the  keynote  of  Reverend  Mother  Victorine's 
life,  gaining  for  her  that  strength  and  joyous- 
ness  of  spirit  which  fitted  her  so  eminently  for 
the  position  she  was  chosen  to  fill — a  position 
from  whose  incidental  honors  her  love  of  ob- 
scurity taught  her  to  shrink  as  from  an  evil. 

During  Reverend  Mother's  period  of  illness 
and  in  her  extremity,  every  consolation  that  Holy 
Church  could  ofl^er  was  hers,  and  not  the  least  of 
these  would  her  humility  and  devotion  allow  her 
to  forego. 

The  nearer  she  approached  the  end — or  rather 
the  beginning — of  the  "things  hoped  for,"  the 
brighter  her  spirit  glowed,  and,  when  the  su- 
preme moment  came,  it  found  her  ready  and 
eager  to  go. 

In  the  presence  of  several  members  of  the 
Community  and  while  receiving  the  last  bless- 
ing of  the  Church,  Reverend  Mother  Victorine 
yielded  up  her  soul  to  Him  for  whose  sake  she 
had,  long  years  before,  laid  it  upon  the  altar  of 
sacrifice.  No  struggle  attended  the  last  breath, 
which  was  followed  by  a  sense  of  sweetness  and 
peace,  too  holy  for  words. 

To  comfort  a  sorrowing  Community  there  re- 
mains but  the  memory  of  this  saintly  life,  and 
the  hope  that  her  intercession  may  restore  to 
them  something  of  that  which  they  have  lost,  in 
the  example  and  inspiration  of  her  presence. 

'Tt  was  our  privilege,"  writes  a  contemporary, 
"a  little  over  a  year  ago,  to  chronicle  the  election 
of  Reverend  Mother  Victorine  Harris  to  the 
office  of  Chief  Superior  of  the  Institute  of  Mary 
in  America.  Reference  was  then  made  to  the 
interesting  fact  that,  during  the  sixty-three  years 
of  the  Community's  existence  in  Canada,  it  had 
had  but  three  Superiors — Reverend  Mother 
Ignatia  Hutchinson,  who  died  in  1851 ;  Reverend 
Mother  Teresa  Dease,  who  died  in  1889;  and 
Reverend  Mother  Ignatia  Lynn,  whose  retire- 
ment, last  year,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Rev- 
erend Mother  Victorine.  In  contemplation  of 
that  pleasing  retrospect,  the  hope  was  expressed 
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that  the  new  Reverend  Mother,  being  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  destined  to  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tion and  to  have  a  long  tenure  of  the  high  office 
before  her.  No  better  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptural  maxim  that  'in  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death'  could  be  afforded  than  that 
it  is  now  our  sad  duty  to  record  her  demise. 
After  a  lingering  illness,  borne  with  character- 
istic patience  and  fortitude,  the  fourth  Superior 
of  the  Institute  passed  to  her  reward  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  the  eleventh  of  October. 

To  say  that  Reverend  Mother  Victorine  will 
be  missed,  both  in  the  community  life  of  the 
Institute  and  in  the  schools,  over  which  she  pre- 
sided with  so  conspicuous  an  ability,  is  but  to 
give  feeble  expression  to  the  all-prevailing  feel- 
ing of  those  who  knew  her.  A  perfect  Religious, 
devoted  to  the  hidden  life,  and  finding  her  great- 
est happiness  in  exact  observance  of  the  Rule, 
she  none  the  less  entered  whole-heartedly  into 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  kindred  and  friends. 
If  we  were  asked  to  name  her  distinguishing 
qualities,  as  teacher  and  Superior,  we  should  say 
they  were — strong  womanly  penetration  and 
common  sense,  united  perfectly  with  a  most  win- 
ning sweetness  and  simplicity  of  manner.  Alike 
to  her  sister  Religious  and  friends  in  the  world, 
she  was  at  all  times  a  sympathetic  listener  and 
wise  counsellor,  and  it  was,  we  doubt  not,  to  the 
discernment  of  these  qualities,  on  the  part  of 
her  Community,  no  less  than  to  her  undoubted 
gifts  as  an  administrator,  that  her  election  to  the 
highest  office  in  their  gift  was  due.  That  the 
one  year  of  her  encumbency  was  fertile  in  good 
works,  those  who  have  the  best  right  to  know, 
fully  appreciate.  That  short  year  seemed  but 
the  prelude  to  a  long  period  of  fruitful  service 
here  below,  but,  in  the  merciful  disposition  of  an 
all-wise  Providence,  it  has  proven  rather  to  be 
but  the  stepping-stone  to  a  blissful  eternity. 
That  the  memory  of  her  virtues  will  forever  re- 
main the  cherished  possession  of  the  Institute  of 
Mary  in  America,  goes  without  saying.  And  all 
those  who,  in  the  world,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
her  acquaintance,  will  re-echo  the  prayer  of  its 
members — that  the  soul  of  Reverend  Mother 
Victorine  Harris  may  rest  in  peace." 


3n  filpemotiam. 

Kebetrnt)  g^ottjer  l^ictorine  fj^attie,  3. 8^.,  aifflJljojae  ^ontb'a 

g^inU  aCHao  CelefaratcB,  f^obrmfaer  t^e  Clcbentft,  at 

lL0rfto  Conbent,  ^t.  St.  6@arp,  I^amilton. 

The  Holy  Sacrifice  falls  on  our  ear 

In  requiem : 
And  she  so  lately  laid  upon  her  bier 

Was  one  of  them 
Who,  all  untiringly  a  whole  life  thro', 
Beg  but  to  know  God's  will.  His  will  to  do ! 

These  sacred  halls  her  infant  feet  had  trod 

In  learning's  ways, 
Here  held  her  First  Communion  with  her  God 

In  childhood  days; 
Here  offered  to  the  Lord  her  maiden  heart ; 
And  here  resolved  to  choose  the  better  part. 

For  half  a  century  example  meet 

In  her  was  found ; 
Where'er  obedience  called  her  willing  feet 

Was  holy  ground ; 
Responsive  met  the  first  faint  call  of  bell, 
And,  in  her  turn,  she  knew  to  govern  well. 

Unsparing  of  herself  she  strove  to  spare, 

In  charity. 
All  over-burden  that  she  might  not  share 

In  sympathy; 
And  hers  the  happy  gift  that  could  impart 
All  cheering  solace  to  a  saddened  heart. 

But  best  she  loved  to  bind  the  heart  of  youth 

And  guileless  trust 
Fast  to  the  cause  of  innocence  and  truth ; 

That  naught  unjust 
Might  enter  little  hearts  that  God  had  given 
To  paint  on  earth  the  happy  courts  of  Heaven. 

Hence  called  to  fill  Loreto's  highest  place: 

When  nobly  done, 
Thence  called  by  God  to  meet  Him  face  to  face, 

— Her  crown  was  won! 
We  ask  but  voice  to  bless  those  golden  years, — 
And  comes  this  blinding,  bitter  flood  of  tears! 

LoRETo.  Mt.  St.  Mary,  Hamilton. 
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JLitttatv  &il|)ouette0. 

t^enrift  Ibaen  anU  3fona»  fi-ie* 

"Uber  abgrundtiefe  Ratsel 
Huscht  der  Mensch  mit  leichtem  Sinne 
Sorglos,  wie  auf  blauen  Schlunden 
Spielt  und  tanzt  die  Wasser  Spinne." 

"Do  we  err  ?    Maybe !   That  which  breathes 
Errs  and  goes  tapping  in  the  darkness. 
With  unseeing  eyes  the  living  believe 
And  the  dead  know." 

— Weber. 

♦fF  B SEN'S  first  attempts  at  poetry  date  back 
n  to  a  time  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
druggist.  "Ole  Bull,"  the  famous  violin- 
ist, it  was,  who  first  helped  Ibsen  in  his  literary 
career.  With  his  wealth,  he  founded  a  national 
theatre  in  Bergen  and  appointed  young  Ibsen, 
playwright  and  manager.  He  spent  five  years  in 
Bergen,  and,  while  there,  wrote  works  of  a  ro- 
mantic, national  character,  which  were  useful  to 
him  as  studies  in  the  technique  of  the  drama,  but 
show  little  of  the  later  real  Ibsen.  He  went  to 
Christiania  in  a  similar  capacity  to  that  he  held 
in  Bergen,  but,  before  long,  he  discovered  that, 
while  he  had  continued  to  grow,  his  people  had 
come  to  a  standstill.  He  dreamed  of  new  ideals 
for  his  people — and — they — were  satisfied  with 
what  they  had  achieved.  The  note  of  unrest 
which  entered  into  his  works  jarred  on  the  nerves 
of  the  self-complacent  generation,  and  a  breach 
between  the  poet  and  people  opened. 

At  variance  with  the  Present,  Ibsen  plunged 
into  a  Past  as  remote  and  as  different  as  possible. 
His  imagination  became  absorbed  in  the  Vol- 
sungs' Saga,  and,  as  his  thoughts  dwelt  upon  those 
traditions  and  kindled  his  creative  instinct,  he 
became  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Past  and  the  Present.  When 
"The  Heroes  of  Helgeland"  was  completed,  the 
work  was  so  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
his  generation,  that  his  own  theatre  rejected  it. 
He  had  dreamed  of  the  heroic  Past  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  dwarfs  of  the  Present  did  not  un- 
derstand it.  He  then  became  the  man  "who 
sees  things  as  they  are" — a  great  crime,  this — 
and  he  took  a  delight  in  exploring  the  emptiness 
and  sham  splendor  of  the  ideals  dearest  to  so- 
ciety   in    Norway — and    to    Philistinism    in    all 


countries.  He  went  about  like  a  miner,  anxious 
to  discover  a  precious  vein,  and,  wherever  the 
hammer  fell,  he  heard  a  hollow  ring.  All  the 
Cupids  and  Vestas,  with  their  train  of  Lares  and 
Penates,  crumbled  into  dust  when  he  turned  on 
them  the  flash-light  of  hi.s  vision.  It  was  a  great 
slaughter  of  ideals,  this  comedy  of  love  which 
he  flung,  defiantly,  into  the  heart  of  a  pharisaical 
social  conglomeration  of  so-called  minds  and 
souls. 

Society,  indignant  at  his  uplifting  the  curtain 
of  conventionality,  turned,  with  venom,  against 
the  man,  his  family,  and  his  friends.  Ibsen,  em- 
bittered, left  Norway  for  Rome,  and  there  his 
wounds  were  healed.  While  in  Italy,  he  brought 
forth  "Brand,"  sufficiently  remote  from  actu- 
ality to  be  received  by  his  people.  It  is  the 
tragedy  of  idealism,  of  an  idealist  who,  like 
many  of  his  kind,  is  the  slave  of  his  ideal,  and, 
by  forcing  it  on  others,  becomes  their  tyrant. 
It  is  the  tragedy  of  a  consistency  which  says  "all 
or  nothing."  The  tragedy  of  inexorable  logic. 
"Brand"  is  a  Reformer. 

Within  a  year  after  it^  publication,  appeared 
a  work,  in  many  ways  its  counterpart — "Peer- 
Gynt" — the  most  Scandinavian  of  all  his  works. 
"Brand"  had  obeyed  the  voice  of  his  ideal — 
"Peer  Gynt"  obeys  the  promptings  of  his  ideas 
— and  his  ideas  are  fancies  that  have  no  relation 
to  actual  life.  He  is  a  slave  to  his  imagination 
and  is  swayed  by  every  fantastic  notion,  roving 
in  zig-zag  fashion  towards  his  goal. 

"Brand"  was  ever  making  converts  for  his 
ideal ;  "Peer  Gynt"  wanted  to  be  sufficient  unto 
himself — an  egotist — he  did  not  see  himself  as 
he  really  was — finally  his  errors  overwhelm  him 
and  his  fancies  crumble  about  him — then  a 
change  takes  place  in  his  soul,  one  of  the  many, 
and  the  fantastic  idealist  becomes  a  saddened 
realist.  Both,  in  the  end,  prove  their  kinship. 
"Brand,"  no  longer  able  to  gather  round  him 
followers,  grieves  for  what  he  sacrificed,  and 
"Gynt"  returns  to  the  girl  he  deserted,  now  an 
old  woman,  and,  happier  than  "Brand,"  is  re- 
ceived with  the  same  love.  Full  of  forgiveness 
and  wearied  with  all  his  excesses,  he  enters  the 
realm  from  which  there  is  no  awakening. 

The  philosophy  of  the  poet,  his  religion,  and 
attitude  towards  mankind,  are  summed  up  in  his 
following  works :  "The  League  of  Youth,"  "Em- 
peror and  Galilean" — the  tragedy  of  a  beauty  no 
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longer  beautiful,  of  a  truth  no  longer  true.  No 
character  in  the  world's  history  could  better  im- 
personate this  conflict,  than  that  "Emperor"  who 
had  dreamed  of  Beauty,  had  sought  Truth,  and 
had  lived  to  see  the  degeneracy  of  both.  When 
he  asks  Maximos,  the  mystic,  "Where  is  the 
kingdom?" — the  answer — "There  are  three  king- 
doms— first,  the  one  founded  on  the  tree  of 
Knowledge — then  the  kingdom  founded  upon  the 
Cross,  and  the  third  is  the  kingdom  of  Mystery, 
which  is  to  be  founded  on  the  tree  of  Knowledge 
and  the  stem  of  the  Cross,  because  it  loves  and 
hates  both,  and  has  its  life-source  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden  and  Golgotha." 

A  judge  and  a  physician  of  modern  man  is 
Ibsen,  a  great  diagnostician  of  the  soul,  he  dis- 
cards the  prescription — he  was  aware  of  the 
limitations  of  human  nature,  perhaps,  of  his  own 
genius.  He  has  called  "When  We  Dead  Awake" 
a  dramatic  epilogue,  and.  no  doubt,  it  is  his  epi- 
logue—I want  to  live — live!" — and  this  is  the 
wisdom  Ibsen  has  gained  during  the  many  years. 

One  may  resent  his  negative  spirit  and  insist 
on  an  answer  to  the  questions  he  raises — but  the 
very  fact  that  he  leaves  them  open  to  discussion 
— to  individual  interpretation — shows  his  unlim- 
ited confidence  in  the  dormant  ego,  lying  beneath 
the  apathy  into  which  it  has  been  forced — leav- 
ing it  face  to  face  with  problems  which  it  must 
solve,  struggling  towards  Light,  which  must 
come  from  within  (the  law  of  mental  evolution) 
alone,  unaided,  silently,  slowly,  always  in  tears 
and  bitter  anguish. 

3[onai9  Hie. 

"Drifting  boats  on  a  mournful  river. 
Shifting  thoughts  in  a  dreaming  mind. 
We  two,  seeking  the  sea  together. 

When  we  reach  it  what  shall  we  find  ?" 
— Laurence  Hope. 

"His  orchestra,  our  human  agonies. 
His  rhythms,  lamentations  of  the  ruined. 
His  scenes,  the  lives  of  men  ;    their  deaths  a 

drama, 
And  all  this  pulsing  world  his  theatre." 

— Stephen  Phillips. 

Only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Christiania, 
lies  a  little  town,  "Eker,"  by  name.  It  was  there 
Jonas  Lie  was  born,  in  1838.  While  yet  a  child 
his  home  was  transferred  to  Tromso,  far  oflF  in 


that  mysterious  region  known  as  "the  land  of  the 
midnight  sun."  There  he  passed  his  childhood, 
his  eyes  filled  with  that  strange  light  which  de- 
forms nature — intensifies — sapping  at  the  heart 
of  life  because  of  the  monotony.  His  ears  and 
heart  filled  with  the  awful  silences  which  reign 
supreme  in  those  lonely  stretches  of  forest  and 
sea,  mountain  and  plain ;  every  responsive  chord 
of  heart  and  soul  scintillating  with  the  enigmati- 
cal impressions  peculiar  to  a  country  like  Nor- 
way. When  he  left  it  he  was  a  poet,  but  his 
talent  took  twenty  years  to  mature — so  many 
years  to  disentangle  the  ideas,  caught,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  mesh  of  profound  impressions,  con- 
tinuous and  ever-accumulating.  To  really  un- 
derstand Lie,  or  any  other  Scandinavian  writer, 
one  must  understand  the  people  of  whom  he 
comes.  That  entire  coast  line  of  Norway  is 
baffling  because  of  its  geological  aspect.  Nature 
has  indented  it  with  numberless  inlets,  notwith- 
standing its  high  level  above  the  sea  and  the 
chain  of  mountains. 

The  people  are  honest  and  brave,  of  primi- 
tive morals — full  of  untrammeled  passion — born 
of  such  surroundings — a  ruthless,  hurricane- 
haunted  sea,  a  deserted  coast,  and  eternally 
snow-clad  mountains,  with  summits  hidden  in 
the  clouds. 

Can  we  fathom  the  souls  of  such  a  people? — 
independent  and  fearless  before  man  and  nature, 
in  her  wildest  moods,  yet  submissive  slaves  to 
events  and  omens. 

The  pathetic,  passive,  hopeless  despair,  so 
characteristic  of  their  legends,  gives  the  key  to 
the  mystifying  temperament  of  the  Norse  race. 

Jonas  Lie's  first  novel,  "The  Clairvoyant." 
caused  a  great  upheaval  in  the  literary  world. 
Ii'  it  he  departed  from  the  conventional  to  the 
real,  and  he  may  be  called  the  founder  of  that 
school  known  as  "Young  Norway."  In  style, 
this,  his  first  work,  reminds  one  of  "Atala."  It 
ir-  similar  in  the  wealth  of  nature  pictures,  simi- 
lar in  its  coarseness,  and  touches  of  mysticism. 
He  threw  on  a  canvas  his  own  impressions, 
hazarding,  at  all  costs,  to  bring  them  home  to 
others.  His  other  books,  "The  Future,"  "The 
Pilot  and  His  Wife,"  are  all  alike  in  this  way. 
They  portray  life  as  it  is.  His  heroes  are  mostly 
sailors.  Lie  does  not  analyse,  he  just  describes 
• — his  writings  are  in  relief.  Sometimes  he  trie? 
to  seize  the  soul  in  the  body  and  pin  it  down,  but 
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he  finds  something  he  cannot  grasp  or  under- 
stand, and  the  result  is  vague — lost  in  a  pale, 
confused  light,  like  to  that  which  reigns  supreme 
over  steppe  and  fjord.  He  is  not  a  thinker — he 
does  not  seek  the  why  and  wherefore.  The  real 
and  the  fantastic  appeal  to  him  in  the  same 
light,  never  questioning  but  always  seeing.  In 
his  books,  his  heroes  accept  with  a  blind  faith — 
silent  puppets  in  the  game  of  the  universe — so 
diflferent  from  the  men  and  women  of  Ibsen, 
who  analyse,  till  one  day  they  awaken  to  feel 
•the  pity  of  such  scrutiny.  And  who  shall  judge 
of  the  two  types? 

Which  one  is  th?  better? 

Pauline. 


Phantoms!. 

A  Mirage  in  a  Northern  Clime. 

'There  was  a  heart  as  black  as  night. 
And  naught  in  all  the  world  could  make  it  white. 
Poor  heart !   It  prayed  the  doves,  as  they  flew  by 
To  droop  their  soft  white  wings  over  it  and  try 
If  that  might  help,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
For  black  as  night  the  poor  heart  did  remain. 

And  then  it  begged  the  moon,  a  long;  long  while. 

To  gaze  upon  it,  with  her  silvery  smile. 

And,  long  the  moon  gazed  down,  full  many  a 

night, 
Yet,  still,  in  vain,  the  heart  grew  not  white. 
The  river  with  its  waters  washed  it  o'er 
E'en  as  it  does  the  pebbles  on  the  shore. 
And,  e'en  as  on  the  gentle  corn,  the  rain  fell 

fast  upon  it. 
Yet,  it  was  all  in  vain, 
For  black  as  night  the  heart  did  remain. 

At  last,  a  heart,  a  happy  heart,  came  by, 
Happy,  for  it  was  white,  and  drawing  nigh. 
Touched  the  black  heart,  and  lo!    it  broke  in 

two, 
But  ere  it  broke,  as  white  as  snow  it  grew. 
And  of  its  fragments,  every  one  did  prove 
Whiter  than  the  feathers  of  a  turtle  dove. 
There  was  a  heart — poor  heart! — as  black  as 

night, 
And   naught   in    all    the   world    could   make   it 

white." 

— Carmen  Svlva. 


My  soul  saw  the  shimmering  icebergs  oflf  the 
coasts  of  Labrador,  and  the  eternal  fog  which 
hangs  like  a  garment  round  those  almost  unin- 
habited regions.  Sometimes,  the  sun  broke 
through  the  heavy  vapors,  and  then  the  glory  of 
those  seas  was  revealed.  On  they  floated — those 
mountains  of  ice — eddying  round  and  round  till 
they  fell,  little  by  little,  into  the  yawning  waters 
— and,  far  away  from  those  misty  regions, 
across  smiling  plains  and  immense  distances  to  a 
garden.  Nestling  'neath  the  red,  gold  maple 
trees,  it  came  as  a  vision  of  some  hidden-away 
spot,  which  only  a  magician  could  conjure  up. 

Flowers  there  were  in  plenty,  reviving  for  a 
while  under  the  warm  spell  of  an  Indian  sum- 
mer— and  yet,  it  was  the  Fall  and  their  summer 
fragrance  had  gone.  Stillness  was  in  the  garden 
—one  of  rest — and  it  seemed  as  if  all  therein 
were  longing  for  their  winter  sleep. 

But  the  flowers  were  not  alone.  Round  about 
flitted  white  moths,  hardly  knowing  what  joy 
was  theirs  in  happiness,  had  the  summer  days 
gone  by.  Now  and  then,  the  autumn  winds  be- 
gan to  whisper  in  murmurs  through  the  trees 
and  across  the  dying  flowers;  as  yet  only  a 
warning  because  there  were  many  more  golden, 
sun-kissed  days  to  come  ere  the  snow  should 
wrap  such  beauty  in  its  mantle. 

One  evening,  the  breeze  was  swaying  the  nod- 
ding flowers,  and  the  spirit  of  sleep  was  creeping 
amidst.  The  moths  winged  their  flight  from 
flower  to  flower,  caressing  each  note  with  gossa- 
mer lightness,  and  there  was  a  lull,  born  of  con- 
tent, and  into  that  bower  of  green  flew  a  strange 
moth . 

Soiled  were  its  wings  and  heavy  was  its  flight. 
It  dropped  'neath  a  clump  of  flowers. 

They  bent  their  stems  to  look  at  the  intruder, 
and  a  breath  of  pity  fell,  like  dew,  on  the  wan- 
derer. But  the  moths  had  no  such  compassion, 
they  wished  to  expel  that  undesired  presence, 
which  belonged  not  to  their  midst. 

The  spirit  of  the  garden,  which  was  Peace, 
grew  angry,  for  the  moths  were  driving  it  away 
— and,  in  their  blindness,  knew  it  not. 

A  cloud  passed  over  my  vision  and  the  garden 
was  no  more.  I  was  sore  in  wonder  concerning 
the  "stray  moth."  Had  it  found,  like  the  "black 
heart,"  a  "white  one"  to  touch  it  ere  it  broke? 
But  the  mirage  had  faded,  and  my  spirit  was 
borne  into  space,   across  the  mists  of  eternity. 
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and  there  I  found  a  garden,  lost  in  the  radiance 
of  a  Hght  celestial.  My  heart  was  stirred  be- 
cause of  such  beauty  and  the  sound  of  music. 
The  spirit  of  this  garden  was  "Perfect  Peace." 
Love  and  Hope  were  there.  This  garden  was 
no  mirage;  my  heart  yearned  for  the  "moths" 
that  they  might  come  near  me  and  know. 

Too  soon,  alas!  Time  winged  its  way  into 
oblivion  and  I  felt  that  I,  too,  must  go  back  to 
the  earth  because  I  was  the  mirage,  and  my  heart 
reflected  each  fleeting  picture,  and  the  cloud  of 
human  frailty  might,  any  time,  come  and  eflFace 
that  fair  vision,  so  I  went  ere  it  should  come, 
away,  away  back  to  that  northern  clime,  whence 
I  took  flight,  and,  on  the  Way,  reflected,  because 
of  unsatisfied  visions,  and  wondered  why  I 
should  have  felt  compelled  to  go  for  I,  too. 
longed  for  such  peace;  and  the  cloud  of  pride 
came  over  my  vision. 

I  was  once  more  on  earth — and  Peace  had 
gone. 

In  a  Wilderness. 

"Walls  town  and  port 
The  court  of  death 
Sea  gray 
Where  play 
The  winds. 
All  sleeps. 

On  the  plain 
Stirs  a  sound 
Such  as  found 
When  night  breathes. 
Lo!    it  sighs 
Like  a  soul 
Chased  by  flame 
To  its  goal. 

The  din  comes  nigh, 
Echoes  retell  its  sigh. 
It's  like  the  rusty  bell 
Of  dungeon  cloister  fell. 
The  voice  of  angered  mobs. 
With  shrieking,  thundering,  sobs, 
Then  sinks  to  very  naught, 
Then  swells  in  new  onslaught. 

God's  eye.    The  burial  tones 

Of  Djinns — what  yells ! — what  groans ! 

Flee  'neath  the  spiral  stair. 

Seek  safetv  in  its  care. 


The  lamp  is  well-nigh  spent 
The  shadows  in  the  hall 
That  creep  along  the  wall 
Up  to  the  sky  are  bent." 

Far  away  from  the  trodden  paths  of  cultiva- 
tion the  desert  stretches  itself,  a  blot  on  the 
smiling  green-clad  earth,  in  so  far  as  it  is  barren. 
That  plain  of  yellow  sand,  presenting,  as  it  does, 
a  landscape,  monotonous,  in  the  extreme,  rivets 
the  eye  and  heart,  because  of  that  characteristic 
so  essentially  its  own.  A  vivid  sheet  of  yellow, 
it  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  beyond 
— torrid  waste  of  sand — under  a  merciless  burn- 
ing sun — beneath  a  Power,  with  which  it  cannot 
cope  and  from  which  it  cannot  even  protect  itself 
— victim  of  the  relentless  fate  which  is  ruling  its 
destiny — and  for  what  end? 

But  night  comes  at  last.  The  sun's  orb  is  hid- 
den in  the  beyond.  The  silence  of  the  day,  which 
was  one  of  despair  and  brooding  anguish, 
changes  into  that  of  awaiting — and  contempla- 
tion. 

Angry  winds  may  rush  through  the  gloom  and 
whirl  pillars  of  sand,  but  night  hides  it  all — and 
what  the  eye  does  not  see,  it  grieveth  not  the 
heart. 

Heavily-laden  camels  tread,  with  halting  step, 
then  kneel  down  to  rest — they,  too,  can  breathe 
once  more.  The  Bedouin  unfolds  his  tents,  and, 
turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  mur- 
murs a  prayer  for  the  day  that  has  gone  by, 
"Allah  is  good." 

Bedouin  of  the  desert,  why  do  you  haunt  these 
silent  regions?  and  why  so  grateful?  Some- 
where in  that  sea  of  sand  there  is  an  oasis — cool 
— green — its  palm-trees  nestle  near  the  horizon 
and  shed  a  deeper  shadow,  as  the  night,  now 
well  on,  lets  the  myriad  stars  pierce  the  sombre 
veil,  and  a  cold  white  light  streams  on  the  bar- 
ren plain;  and  the  lone  Arab  sits  by  his  tent, 
gazing  into  the  dreary  distance.  He  waits.  It  is 
like  the  rustle  of  a  winged  bat  that  lightly  touch- 
es the  earth — now  one,  now  two.  No  longer  a 
rustle,  there  is  a  rush,  and  where  are  they  that 
wing  their  way?  No  longer  a  silken  wing,  it 
rushes  on  like  a  mighty  wave,  howls,  shrieks, 
moans,  and  wailing,  the  lonely  one  flees  into  his 
tent.  "Allah,  be  merciful!"  Those  are  the 
Djinns,  cursed  spirits  of  the  desert,  bound  to 
wander — and  woe  to  him  who  has  no  shelter 
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when  they  pass.  Clashing  chains  echo  through 
the  din  as  it  hurries  along — oh,  the  terrors  of 
the  unseen !  But,  gradually,  the  noise  grows  less 
— and — again,  the  flutter  of  silken  wings — silence 
— then  a  flutter — now  just  a  breath  passes  like  a 
sigh,  and  the  palms  in  the  distance  lift  up  their 
heads  once  more,  and  the  tent  opens.  A  solitary 
human  being  steps  out,  and,  sitting  near  his 
camel,  gazes  into  space.     "Allah  is  merciful !" 

"Vague  rumbles 
In  sleep  mumbles. 
The  surf 
On  the  turf 
Dying  plaint 
Of  a  saint 
O'er  the  dead 
All's  doubt 
And  dark 
All's   past 
So  fast 
Is   eflFaced 
All  sound. 

"Walls  town 
And  port 
The  court 
Of  death 
Sea  gray 
Where   play 
The  winds 
All  sleeps." 

— Victor  Hugo. 

The  Cult  of  the  Unattainable. 

"With  them  the  seed  of  wisdom  did  I  sow 
And  with  my  own  hand  labour'd  it  to  grow 
And  this  is  all  the  harvest  that  I  reaped 
I  came  like  water  and  like  wind  I  go." 

— Omar  Khayyam. 

"His  life  is  a  watch  or  a  vision 
Between  a  sleep  and  a  sleep." 

— Swinburne. 

Humanity,  in  general,  has  always  shown  a  ten- 
dency to  pursue  that  which  it  cannot  reach.  The 
Greeks,  in  their  love  of  high  ideals,  gave  unto 
their  gods  qualities  they  wished  to  possess, 
thus  compelling  themselves  to  attain  to  certain 
heights  by  sheer  force  of  the  example  they  had 
ever  set  before  them.    There  came  a  time  when 


their  deities  no  longer  sufficed  a  number  of 
minds,  born  of  that  very  same  desire  which  led 
them  to  worship  the  sublime,  and  they  outran 
the  limits  of  mythology.  It  was  then  they  made 
unto  themselves  gods  of  "Ideals,"  no  longer 
clothing  them  with  a  personality,  and  this  gave 
birth  to  a  new  train  of  thought,  and  brought 
minds  like  Socrates,  Sophocles,  and  Demosthenes 
to  a  zenith  of  intellectuality,  an  everlasting  ex- 
ample of  a  great  people,  now  fallen,  but  the 
mother  of  culture  and  thought.  This  tendency, 
always  to  the  fore  in  any  nation  that  rises  to 
power,  reveals  a  very  peculiar  side  of  human 
nature.  Seeing  that,  physically,  we  are  confined 
to  limits — very  narrow,  at  the  best  of  times — 
this  constant  soaring  of  the  mind  to  realms  be- 
yond shows  its  power  of  comprehension  and 
offers  a  problem  worthy  of  study,  A  boundless 
craving  for  happiness  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  a  strong  characteristic  of  men  and  women. 
Happiness — at  any  price !  Sometimes  we  delude 
ourselves  as  possessing  it,  and  our  imagination, 
always  strong,  helps  to  blind  us,  but  too  soon — 
alas,  even  our  imagination  cannot  feed  forever 
on  what  is  not — we  fall. 

It  is  very  peculiar  that  such  opposites  as 
Materialism  and  Idealism  should  very  often  run 
hand  in  hand. 

It  shocks  our  sensibilities  when  we  hear  that 
poets  or  philosophers  whose  ideas  have  raised 
us,  should,  in  their  lives,  be  the  very  antithesis 
of  what  they  uphold.  The  immoral  life,  together 
with  that  craving  for  absinthe,  which  ruined  that 
loveliest  of  French  poets — "Alfred  de  Musset" — 
revolts  us  all  the  more  because  we  remember 
what  he  said,  and  it  differs  so  from  what  he 
did.  And  where  the  two  opposites  come  in  con- 
tact, the  better  one  suffers,  though,  be  it  said. 
Materialism  never  entirely  obliterates  the  other, 
no  matter  how  deep  the  writer  has  sunk  nor  how 
far  he  has  forgotten  his  better  self.  Even  an 
Omar  Khayyam  and  the  Chinese  poet-philoso- 
pher, Luta  Pei,  could  not  wholly  extinguish  their 
longing  for  that  which  they  could  not  attain,  in 
spite  of  the  gross  realism  which  permeates  their 
poetry  from  start  to  finish — and,  of  the  two,  it 
is  the  Chinese  poet  who  best  expresses  this  sen- 
timent in  his  short  lyric  on  "Spring" : 

"It  is  spring  and  the  drunkard  rouses  himself 
from  that  sleep  into  which  he  sinks  him- 
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self  again  and  again,  in  order  to  forget. 
And  awakening, 

This  time  he  looks  round 

And  sees  that  spring  is  once  more. 

And  the  glory  of  the  scent  of  flowers 

And  the  verdure  sets  his  heart  beating. 

The  nightingale  begins  its  song 

In  the  silent  hush  of  the  evening, 

And  a  great  sadness  comes  o'er  the  drunkard 

Because  it  is  all  so  beautiful ; 

And  yet, — and  yet — 

A  longing  for  something  to  fill  this  aching  void 
overwhelms  him  and  he  cannot  define  it — 
nor  help  himself. 

To  drown  the  haunting  despair  which  now 
enters  his  soul  and  to  drown  his  question- 
ing heart 

He  seizes  his  goblet  and  drinks  himself,  once 
more,  into  oblivion. 

Yet,  while  doing  this,  he  grieves  that  it  should 
have  to  be  so." 

The  Realism  of  the  Divine. 

Rome,  in  all  her  glory,  is  at  the  zenith  of  her 
power,  satiated  with  culture,  refinement,  the 
fulfilment  of  power  and  authority.  Noble 
women  vie  with  each  other  in  the  pageant  of 
beauty,  wit  and  honor.  The  baths,  the  arena, 
the  banquets,  fill  the  Romans'  day.  Their  eyes 
are  soiled  with  the  glare  of  blood — human  blood, 
in  the  contests — blood  of  the  helpless  and  weak 
— the  blood  of  those,  in  whose  hand  the  future 
of  Rome  lies — because  the  mire  of  iniquity, 
which  is  dragging  down  an  empire  to  its  doom, 
has  left  them  untouched — the  Pioneers  of  the 
Future — the  Idealists  of  an  Ebbing  Era. 

There  is  an  undercurrent  'neath  all  this  pomp 
and  glitter,  'neath  all  this  vice  and  depravity, 
'neath  all  this  learning  and  credulity.  The  old 
life  is  dying,  dying  fast,  and  nothing  can  stem 
the  retreating  tide.  The  faith  of  Rome  has  gone, 
too.  Eonely  are  the  altars — only  the  presence  of 
Vestals  there — and  the  incense  consumes  itself 
without  the  supplications  of  the  worshipping 
throng,  now  departed — and — where? 

A  "Painter"  has  chained  the  spirit  of  the 
night,  the  questioning  heart,  the  boundless  ever- 
dreaming  imagination,  the  unapproachable, 
secret-thinking,   unfathomable   soul,   to  his   can- 


vas. One — it  is  night — such  a  night  as  only 
Norway  gives  forth,  misty,  sodden  with  the 
breath  of  mountains  and  water — the  Fjord- 
huge  rocks,  seemingly  held  down  to  earth, 
against  a  heavy  sky — black,  tragic,  overwhelming 
its  gloom — the  tense  silence — all  revolting 
against  Nature  in  her  mood,  born  of  conflicting 
spirits.  And  amidst  this  darkness  there  is  only 
one  spot  of  light — it  is  a  Woman,  looking  with 
questioning  eyes  into  the  impenetrable  chaos  of 
outline — looking,  expectantly,  towards  the  dis- 
tance which  stretches  itself  in  the  shroud  of  the 
unknown — one  spot  of  white — a  human — aching 
heart — longing,  longing,  helpless,  because  of 
what  it  sees :  a  strength,  brutal,  untamed,  primi- 
tive, colossal — and  that  one  human  being  sheds 
the  light  of  understanding  on  an  otherwise  in- 
comprehensible painting.  Questioning  eyes — 
aching  heart — looking  into  the  abyss  of  the  hid- 
den— they  carry  the  artist's  idea  to  the  onlooker, 
to  interpret,  as  he  will,  an  answer,  unending  in 
variety  and  vast — because  of  the  wealth  of  idea 
chained  to  a  canvas.  Paints  of  sombre  hue,  rest- 
less water,  rugged  rocks,  mountain  tops,  and — 
a  solitary  human  being. 

And,  like  unto  this  canvas,  Rome — not  the 
Rome  of  luxury,  splendor  and  amusements,  but 
the  "Intellectual  Rome"  whose  mind  had  brought 
countless  nations  under  her  sway,  and  whose 
rule  is  a  lesson  to  nations  in  a  similar  position 
to-day.  Like  unto  the  rocks  on  the  canvas, 
silent,  great — in  their  massive  strength — chained 
— in  darkness,  created  by  the  very  forces  that 
brought  them  into  being — and  a  woman,  looking 
with  searching  eyes — and  for  what? 

And  the  Woman  is  the  New  Faith  of  the 
Galilean  Solitary — and  that  Galilean  died — for 
the  people  from  which  He  had  sprung — the  death 
of  a  slave — a  Saviour  unto  His  own — the 
Bringer  of  a  new  Gospel,  another  Priesthood — a 
regenerated  Humanity. 

And  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  aristocracy 
a  spirit  had  crept — "God  be  with  you"  was  the 
greeting  in  many  a  noble  house. 

In  one  house — pagan — full  of  license — there 
was  an  only  daughter.  She  had  lost  herself  to 
the  creed  of  the  Jewish  Prophet.  She  was  young 
and  beautiful.  None  was  fairer  in  that  city  of 
fair  women.  Wealth  and  numberless  slaves 
were  hers  to  command,  and  many  were  the 
suitors  for  her  hand.    There  was  one  who  would 
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not  be  sent  away,  so  bewitched  had  she  him,  with 
her  beauty.  But  she  called  herself  the  "Spouse 
of  Jesus,"  Who  died  on  a  gibbet,  and  neither 
threats  nor  caresses  had  power  to  change  her. 

The  scene  is  changed — a  prison — and  within, 
a  trial  hall,  crowded  with  the  rank  and  beauty 
of  Rome — for  it  has  been  whispered — the  name 
of  her  whom  they  shall  try- -a  Christian^one 
of  the  Sect,  hated  and  despised — no  chance  for 
any  such  if  once  called  before  a  judge. 

Only  a  child  came  forth,  no  eloquent  tongue 
to  plead  her  cause,  only  her  beauty,  that  which 
she  cursed  because  it  rhade  her  desired.  The 
judge  felt  compassion  for  her  youth  and  tried  to 
win  her.  "I  am  a  Christian,"  spoke  a  girlish 
voice,  "and  I  refuse  to  bend  my  knee  to  your 
gods." 

Such  words!  such  ideas!  They  caught  their 
breath  as  they  listened.  What  was  the  meaning 
of  it  all?  Only  a  child — and  Death  staring  her 
in  the  face — such  courage! 

But  there  were  those,  such  courage  did  not 
daunt.  It  only  enkindled  their  passion.  "Strip 
her,"  cried  the  judge  in  anger.  Ruthless,  soiled 
hands  wrench  the  garments  from  her,  to  whom 
her  modesty  was  more  than  life.  Only  minds 
debased  by  every  conceivable  sin  could  imagine 
such  a  punishment — and  a  helpless  child  against 
such  strength- —the  strength  of  untamed  passion 
— death  were  better. 

But  a  Power,  greater,  had  ordained  that  it 
should  end.  As  she  kneels  before  the  execu- 
tioners, awe  steals  over  the  ribald  profaners  of 
a  virgin's  modesty,  and,  as  the  head  falls  off,  a 
white  dove  hovers  over  the  lifeless  body  for  a 
second. 

The  one  white  spot  in  the  picture  of  social 
Rome  in  its  decline,  wrapt  in  the  mists  of  disso- 
lution. The  purity  of  a  child  against  the  back- 
ground of  iniquity.  It  calls  attention  to  the  pic- 
ture— rivets  the  eye.  A  new  ray  of  light  has 
illumined  the  whole,  though  it  looks  with  the 
strained  look  of  that  "Woman"  on  the  "artist's 
canvas" — solitary  being,  with  questioning  eyes, 
aching  heart— still,  like  her,  who,  one  feels,  will 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem  confronting  her. 
It  peers  into  the  future — waiting — waiting — but 
it  can  wait.  It  is  the  only  Light,  and  its  steady 
radiance  will   surely  illumine  the  sea  of  dark- 


ness. 


Pauline. 


^^e  foil 

^p4(JUR  soul  felt  a  joy  in  the  knowledge  of  a 
II/  sweet,  strong  friend.  You  felt  fearless 
^^  and  ready  to  attempt  great  things  and 
hard  things  because  in  your  heart  were  strong, 
dear  memories.  And,  one  day,  a  feverish,  ex- 
pectant hope  seizes  your  being  and  you  tremble 
at  the  nearness  of  the  approach  of  the  subject 
of  your  thoughts.  He  is  coming ;  he  has  come ; 
you  are  waiting  for  his  summons.  Oh,  you  will 
be  better  for  it  in  mere  thanksgiving!  And  you 
wait  and  you  wonder,  and  you  wonder  and  you 
wait.  Finally,  you  learn  the  truth.  He  has 
gone!  Never  thought  of  you,  perhaps!  Or, 
thinking  of  you,  dismissed  the  thought  as  noth- 
ing. Was  ashamed  to  ask  for  you !  What  have 
you  done?  You  cannot  answer.  There  is  no 
logic  in  the  tears  that  course  down  your  face. 
There  is  only  sorrow  in  your  heart — a  sharp  pain 
that  seems  to  search  round  its  fibre  to  find  a 
breaking  spot. 

People  say,  wise  people,  and  you  have  read  it 
often,  that  the  goods  of  the  spirit  are  the  greater 
goods.  You  have  no  material  possessions — you 
never  desired  any.  But  you  have  the  stars.  You 
believe  they  love  you.  And  you  love  them  ever 
since  you  were  a  child  and  someone  locked  your 
little  hand  within  his  own  and  took  you  up  on  a 
Pisgah-mount  of  vision  to  show  you  a  very 
bright  one.  For,  under  it,  was  Bethlehem,  he 
said,  where  Christ  was  born  and  where  Herod's 
sword,  soon  after,  swept  its  nurseries,  and  little 
feet  were  stiffened  forever. 

Is  it  nothing  to  have  gone  in  the  way  of  the 
stars?  And  are  you  really  nothing,  nothing,  as 
you  think  you  are,  as  he  thinks  you  are?  Noth- 
ing ? — your  soul-inventory — nothing  ?  Foolish 
and  slow  to  learn  the  hard  lesson  of  denial.  O 
Peter!  that  was  a  boulder  at  the  Heart  that 
recognized  you  through  a  fishing-net,  the  dear 
eyes  that  gaw  you  behind  a  betrayal-mask,  saw 
behind  into  your  cowardly,  if  breaking,  heart, 
and  gave  you  pardon  for  your  meanness. 

Beautiful,  great  Heart  of  Christ!  teach  us 
greatness,  teach  us  grandeur,  teach  us  the  secrets 
of  your  charity,  and  we,  too.  shall  be  less  small, 
knowing  You. 

Another  time,  perhaps!  and  you  will  be  well 
remembered.  Oh,  no.  there  can  be  no  other 
time.    The  past  holds  the  experience  and  probes 
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towards  the  present  projecting  suffering  even 
into  the  thought  of  the  future. 

Be  comforted,  it  is  the  hand  with  the  print  of 
the  nails  that  has  touched  your  hair.  The  hand 
of  Him  who,  with  a  touch,  gave  sight  to  the 
blind  and  raised  the  dead!  Are  you  not  glad  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  His  form?  He  is  so  true. 
He  is  so  beautiful.  His  greatness  is  full  of  ten- 
der sweetness.  His  fearlessness  is  full  of  gentle 
power.  His  influence  cannot  be  lessened  be- 
tause  you  are  a  drawback.  For  He  is  the  dearest 
and  the  bravest,  the  sweetest  and  the  truest.  He 
is  Jesus,  your  Love — coming  even  now  with  the 
foil  in  the  memory  of  another. 

You  were  very  young  then.  But  you  remem- 
ber his  dark,  silk  hair,  rolled  back  from  his 
forehead.  You  remember  his  wonderful  coun- 
tenance and  his  voice,  sweet  and  magnetic.  You 
could  listen  forever  while  he  spoke  of  God  and 
heaven.  For  he  was  a  young  bishop  then,  with 
the  beauty  of  the  sons  of  God, — and  you  were 
a  young  aspirant  for  the  seal  of  the  soldier  of 
Christ.  To  be  among  the  first  confirmed  by 
him! — this  was  the  privilege!  So  gifted,  so 
wise,  so  good!  You  heard  the  people  say  this 
and  more.  And  for  you  the  jewel-work  of  the 
angels  crowned  his  silken  head  with  paradisal 
gems.  He  seemed  a  messenger  direct  from  the 
gentle  Saviour's  Court. 

You  never  could  forget  the  glory  of  that  day. 
For  twenty  years  it  was  the  sunshine  of  your 
memory— the   dearest  picture   in   all   child-land : 

"Where  the  roofs  of  rainbows  bend 
O'er  the  magic  wonders  of  the  world." 

For  twenty  years  it  was  the  inspiration  of  your 
life.  And  then,  someone  died  whom  you  loved. 
Someone  called  you  to  her  dying  bed  and  blessed 
you  and  said  dear  solemn  words  to  you.  It  was 
her  parting  gift  and  you  treasured  them  because 
a  saint  had  said  them.  And  when  they  placed 
her  in  a  casket,  it  was  a  saint  you  looked  upon. 
Everybody  seemed  to  know  it  now.  And,  be- 
fore her  Requiem,  your  head  fell  low  for  you 
were  struck  with  sadness.  People  passed  up  the 
chapel  aisle  to  look  again  upon  her  dear,  still 
face.  Sometimes  you  heard  the  footsteps : 
sometimes  you  did  not  hear  them  because  your 
heart  was  full  of  sorrow. 

When  you  looked  again,  someone  was  pass- 
ing.    A  gentle  majesty  seemed  to  surround  him 


as  he  moved.  Years  of  noble  thoughts  had 
worked  their  lovely  way  into  his  face.  Years  of 
triumph  under  the  banner  of  the  Crucified,  years 
of  hope,  and  prayer,  and  union  with  Christ  the 
Blessed !  And  you  held  a  picture  that  shall 
never  run  into  another  picture, — a  picture  love- 
lier than  all  the  "marble  Mercuries  that  await 
the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  in  all  the  marble  hills." 
For  time  had  written  a  celestial  charactery  on 
the  countenance,  and  it  told  the  story  of  a  soul 
that  had  looked  straight  into  the  face  of  God  and 
thus  lived. 

You  were  thinking  now! — thinking,  thinking! 
Was  it  the  young  bishop,  with  the  black  silk 
hair,  whom  the  people  so  loved,  twenty  years 
ago?  And  had  he  come  from  afar  to  celebrate 
the  Requiem  of  your  sainted  dead  Mother? 
Come? — to  offer  this  incense  to  heaven — this 
dew  to  earth  on  your  day  of  human  sorrow? 
Come? — in  beautiful  tribute  to  her  and  to  her 
people  ? 

Yes.  It  was  he.  And  it  was  God's  goodness. 
Wisdom  reacheth  from  end  to  end  mightily,  and 
ordereth  all  things  sweetly.  May  He  continue  to 
keep  him  always  royal-rich  and  always  golden- 
hearted. 


tlTfie  Cfitistmass  iDratorio. 

/fr\F  only  one  member  of  a  numerous  family 
^^  of  musicians  can  it  be  said — "His  position 
is  unique."  For  is  there  another  com- 
poser whose  forefathers,  whose  contemporary 
relations,  and  whose  descendants  were  all  mu- 
sicians? 

None  but  Bach,  to  whom  music  owes  almost 
as  much  as  religion  to  its  founder. 

Bach's  development  points  to  a  steady  and 
indefatigable  pursuit  of  a  definite  and  fixed  aim, 
guided  by  his  genius  alone. 

His  importance  for  the  history  of  music  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  starting  with  instrumental  music 
and  adhering  to  the  spirit  of  it,  he  developed  all 
forms  and  species  of  composition,  in  an  entirely 
new  and  independent  manner. 

He  created  an  entirely  new  vocal  style,  based 
on  instrumental  principles ;  carried  it  to  the 
summit  of  perfection  and  there  left  it. 

It  was  the  revolution  produced  by  the  com- 
posers of  the  classical  period,  about  the  end  of 
the   eighteenth   and  the  beginning  of   the   nine- 
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teenth  centuries,  that  first  paved  the  way  back 
to  the  understanding  of  Bach,  "the  father  of 
modern  piano  music." 

About  this  time,  the  music  publishers  began 
to  recollect  the  existence  of  these  forgotten 
works,  and  the  "Christmas  Oratorio,"  especially, 
became  popular. 

It  was  written  by  Bach,  in  1734,  the  subjects 
being  taken  from  texts  in  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mat- 
thew, pertaining  to  the  Nativity. 

It  is  not,  as  its  name  would  suggest,  a  work 
to  be  performed  at  a  single  hearing,  but  a  com- 
position divided  into  six  parts  of  divine  service, 
arranged  for  the  three  days  of  Christmas,  New 
Year's  Day,  New  Year's  Sunday,  and  the  Epiph- 
any; each  part  being  a  complete  cantata  for 
each  day,  and  all  linked  together  by  chorales, 
which  give  it  unity  of  subject  and  design. 

It  is  not  an  oratorio  in  the  modern  sense;  but 
the  justification  of  its  appellation  as  such  is  to 
be  found  in  Bach's  own  title — "Oratorium  tem- 
pore nativitatis  Christi." 

The  entire  vocal  score  embraces  no  less  than 
sixty-four  numbers.  In  the  first  three  parts,  the 
connecting  narratives  declare  the  events  associ- 
ated with  the  birth  of  Our  Lord,  and  are  as- 
signed to  tenor  and  bass — the  journey  to  Beth- 
lehem, the  birth  in  the  manger,  the  joy  of  Mary 
and  the  thanksgiving  over  the  advent  of  Our 
Lord — the  chorale  parts  being  sung  by  shep- 
herds. 

The  fourth  part  relates  the  naming  of  Jesus 
and  outlines  His  career,  in  a  grand  expression 
of  faith  and  hope. 

The  fifth  illustrates  the  visit  of  the  three 
Kings  and  the  anxiety  of  Herod.  In  the  sixth, 
choruses  of  rejoicing  over  the  triumph  of  the 
Lord  close  the  work. 

The  beginning  preludes  the  narrative  bidding 
Zion  prepare  to  meet  her  Lord — a  simple,  touch- 
ing melody,  followed  by  the  chorale — "How 
shall  I  fitly  meet  Thee  and  give  Thee  welcome 
due?"  The  mournful  melody  of  this  seems  at 
first  incongruous  in  the  midst  of  so  much  jubi- 
lation, but  was  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the 
Christmas  festivity  for  a  special  purpose.  The 
composer's  evident  intention  was  to  impress  the 
hearer  with  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  divine 
advent  on  earth  was  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord. 

At  the  close  of  the  work  the  same  chorale  ap- 
pears but  with  another  meaning.     It  is  there  an 


exultant  expression  of  Christ's  victory  over  sin 
and  death. 

As  the  chorale  dies  away,  the  narrative  is  re- 
sumed, leading  up  to  another  chorale — "For  us 
to  earth  He  cometh  poor." 

The  second  part  opens  with  one  of  the  most 
delightful  instances  of  Bach's  orchestration,  a 
pastoral  symphony,  simple,  graceful,  and  idyllic 
in  character.  It  pictures  the  shepherds  watching 
their  flocks  by  night  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem. 

At  its  conclusion,  the  narrative  is  resumed,  fol- 
lowed by  the  chorale — "Break  forth,  O  beau- 
teous, heavenly  light,"  preluding  the  announce- 
ment of  the  angel — "Behold  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  that  shall  be  to  all  the  peo- 
ple :  for,  this  day.  is  born  to  you  a  Saviour,  who 
is  Christ  the  Lord,  in  the  city  of  David."  It  is 
followed  by  the  bass  recitative— "What  God  to 
Abraham  revealed  He  to  the  shepherds  doth  ac- 
cord to  see  fulfilled." 

Then  a  brilliant  aria  for  tenor — "Haste  ye 
shepherds,  haste  to  meet  Him." 

The  Evangelist  gives  them  the  sign,  followed 
by  the  chorale  which  closed  the  first  part,  in 
another  form — "Within  yon  gloomy  manger 
lies." 

The  bass  recitative — "Oh,  haste  ye  then" — 
preludes  the  exquisite  cradle  song  for  alto — 
"Sleep,  my  beloved,  and  take  Thy  repose" — a 
number  which  can  hardly  be  excelled  in  the 
sweetness  and  purity  of  its  melody,  or  in  the  ex- 
quisiteness  of  its  instrumentation. 

This  lovely  song  brings  to  a  close  the  "Christ- 
mas Oratorio,"  with  the  exultant  shout  from 
the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  singing — 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  and  on  earth  peace 
to  men  of  good  will." 

It  is  a  work  such  as  the  "Christmas  Oratorio" 
which  enters  into  those  higher  regions  of  human 
experiences,  concerning  which  no  definite  ac- 
count can  be  given ;  where  all  words  fail,  about 
which  all  our  thoughts  are  expressed  in  poetic 
figures  and  imaginings,  and  what  is  too  transcen- 
dent, too  full  of  beauty,  is  hinted  and  imaged 
forth  in  the  words — 

"Enough  if  something    from    our    hands    have 
power 
To  live,  and  act  and  serve  the  future  hour. 
And  if  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go. 
Through  love,  through  hope,  and  faith's  trans- 
cendent dower 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know." 

Florence  Malone. 


A    Madonna. 
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Christmas — the  day  of  hope — the  feast  of 
childhood  and  happiness — gracious  and  hallowed, 
in  its  universal  appeal  to  the  heart  of  humanity, 
never  grows  old.  There  is  something  inex- 
pressibly spiritual  and  supernatural  about  its  joy, 
which  possesses  the  sublime  power  to  reanimate 
drooping  spirits  and  reenkindle  in  bruised  hearts 
a  glow  of  happiness,  not  experienced  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  Whence  comes  this 
mysterious  tide  of  resurgent  love  and  peace? 
"Behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
that  shall  be  to  all  the  people:  for  this  day  is 
born  to  you  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord, 
in  the  city  of  David."  The  angelic  message  to 
the  Judean  shepherds,  on  that  first  Christmas 
Day,  proclaiming  the  dawn  of  hope  to  the  Chris- 
tian world,  has  resounded  through  the  ages.  In 
spirit  we  are  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  our 
eyes  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  the  star,  our  souls 
filled  with  the  music  of  that  message — the  ful- 
filment of  God's  promise — the  advent  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

Sorrows  quickly  fade  before  the  glorious 
vision  of  Bethlehem.  In  the  contemplation  of  its 
wondrous  meaning  and  the  enjoyment  of  its 
blessings,  let  us  resolve  to  struggle  onward  with 
purer  hearts,  expressing  in  our  daily  lives  some- 


thing of  the  soul-stirring  inspiration  and  love 
that  come  from  the  sweetest  message  that  ever 
sounded  to  human  ears. 


"After  the  Reverend  Bernard  Vaughan," 
writes  a  contemporary,  "who  is  now  t)eyond  the 
reach  of  even  his  most  enthusiastic  admirer,  the 
most  compelling  and  most  sought  preacher  in 
London  is  one  who  seldom  visits  her  and  who, 
therefore,  is  more  highly  prized.  But  last  Sun- 
day, the  Reverend  Robert  Kane,  S.  J.,  of  Dublin, 
was  again  in  London,  and  the  little  church  off 
the  busy  Strand,  where  he  usually  preaches,  was 
crowded,  morning  and  evening,  to  its  capacity. 
The  peculiar  charm  of  hearing  a  blind  man  dis- 
course about  the  wonders  of  nature  and  find  in 
them  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  God,  may  be 
the  first  motive  which  brings  the  listener,  but 
any  one  who  has  heard  the  boyish  voice  of  this 
gray-bearded  man,  describing  in  the  language  of 
a  poet  what  the  eye  of  an  artist  would  picture, 
comes  again  for  the  sake  of  the  personality 
which  so  powerfully  influences  those  about  him. 
It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  slight,  tall  figure  led  up 
the  aisle  and  to  the  pulpit,  the  noble  head  and 
refined  features,  with  their  crown  of  thick,  dark 
hair,  just  tinged  with  gray,  the  eyes  which, 
though  sightless,  seem  to  be  gazing  beyond  the 
congregation,  and  retain  all  the  brightness  of 
sight,  the  dramatic  gestures,  and  the  young  voice 
that  seems  still  to  keep  the  timbre  it  had  when 
Father  Kane  lost  his  sight  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year — all  these  attributes  seem  gath- 
ered about  a  rare  soul,  which  has  gained  some- 
thing of  spirituality  by  its  bodily  loss.  For  the 
preacher  is  noted  not  only  for  his  eloquence  but 
particularly  for  the  description  of  phases  of  Na- 
ture and  portions  of  her  great  kingdom  which 
his  listeners  see  daily  without  gleaning  half  the 
beauty  that  this  blind  priest  has  treasured  by 
recollection  through  so  many  years. 

On  Sunday,  Father  Kane  preached  to  half 
Catholic  London  on  "Tears  and  God,"  and  per- 
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haps  the  most  exquisite  and  poignant  sentence 
in  a  wonderful  harmony  of  language,  was  the 
thought  expressed  thus :  "  'The  Word  was  made 
flesh  that  God  might  weep.'  " 

A  short  time  ago,  an  English  paper  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  definition  of  a  lady.  This  is 
the  answer  that  won  the  prize : 

"To  be  a  lady  means,  rightly,  to  be  a,  gentle- 
woman, who  shows  by  her  every  word  and  ac- 
tion a  sweet  and  gentle  dignity,  with  a  gracious 
charm  of  manner;  a  woman  whose  heart  is 
pure  and  true,  who  is  tender  toward  all  suffer- 
ing, who  sympathizes  with  those  in  trouble  and 
is  ever  ready  to  give  that  which  costs  her  some 
effort  and  self-denial.  A  lady  thinks  no  work 
derogatory,  and  no  one  is  deemed  too  low  to  re- 
ceive courtesy  and  kindness.  She  is  pure  and 
good  in  every  detail  of  life,  a.  true  friend,  and  a 
'ministering  angel'   in  sorrow  and  in  sickness." 

Could  any  one  give  a  better  answer? 

* 

In  one  of  her  most  charming  Essays,  Agnes 
Repplier  says:  "It  is  not  what  we  learn  in  con- 
versation that  enriches  us.  It  is  the  elation  that 
comes  of  swift  contact  with  tingling  currents  of 
thought.  .  .  .  Discussion  without  asperity, 
sympathy  without  fusion,  gayety  unracked  by 
too  abundant  jests,  mental  ease  in  approaching 
one  another — these  are  the  things  which  give  a 
pleasant  smoothness  to  the  rough  edge  of  life." 

And  again :  "We  owe  to  one  another  all  the 
wit  and  good  humor  we  can  command,  and  noth- 
ing so  clears  our  mental  vistas  as  sympathetic 
and  intelligent  conversation." 

It  is  rather  deplorable  to  observe  in  these  days 
of  intellectual  advancement  how  conversation, 
as  an  art,  is  lost.  The  present  generation  can 
gabble,  but  to  carry  on  a  conversation  that  is 
interesting,  or  even  intelligible,  is  beyond  its 
powers.  Every  one  cannot  be  witty,  and  few 
there  are  who  can  command  a  flow  of  conversa- 
tion which  will  delight  and  enchant  all  listeners. 
But  when  people  talk,  one  should  at  least,  listen 


to  them  with  apparent  attention  and  interest. 
There  are  few  things  more  disconcerting  or  that 
can  give  an  appearance  of  rudeness  more  effectu- 
ally, than  to  see  the  person  to  whom  one  is  speak- 
ing gazing  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  to  have 
one's  remarks  greeted  with  an  absent  monosyl- 
lable. But  this  is  a  phase  of  ill-breeding  only 
too  often  displayed  by  the  young  woman  of 
to-day.  She  is  rarely  satisfied  with  the  conver- 
sation of  the  person  to  whom  she  happens  to 
be  speaking,  but  is  always  seeking — so  one  must 
presume — some  more  important  luminary. 
« 

A  recent  utterance  of  a  well-known  orator  is 
timely : 

"The  golden  sheaves  of  life  shall  be  traced 
back  to  the  unknown  sower  who  opened  the  fur- 
row. 

Here  and  now  the  horizon  is  only  nine  miles 
away,  while  from  above  descend  the  clouds  that 
veil  the  earth.  The  new  air  cars  do  indeed  lift 
up  an  occasional  man,  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  look  down  from  the  heights,  and  trace 
the  rivers  and  the  railways,  like  shining  spider- 
webs,  spun  out  over  the  land  in  threads  of  silver, 
with  towns  and  cities  for  sparkling  deeds.  But, 
in  that  last  great  da}^,  every  man  shall  be  lifted 
up  so  that  he  can  look  down  upon  the  map  of 
his  own  activity,  and  trace  the  lines  of  influence 
as  they  move  in  blessing  over  his  fellow  men. 
In  that  hour,  what  reversals  of  judgment!  When 
names  that  are  swollen  to-day  shall  burst  like 
iridescent  bubbles,  and  leave  not  a  wreck  behind! 
And  while  the  names  that  are  so  obscure  as  to 
seem  strange,  shall  expand  until  they  fill  the 
horizon  with  the  brilliancy  and  stability  of  the 
sun  itself. 

Strange  that  a  whole  generation  can  go  after 
men  whose  work  is  ephemeral.  Passing  strange, 
that  public  opinion,  even  in  an  intelligent  age, 
can  applaud  to  the  echo  leaders  who  load  them- 
selves down  with  thick  clay ! — when  men  acclaim 
the  sycophant  and  deceiver,  and  exalt  the  strong 
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who  have  spoiled  an  entire  generation,  passing 
by  those  who  have  really  changed  the  very  world 
for  better  in  which  they  live." 
* 

While  night  was  wreathing  her  dewy  blooms 
round  Mary's  shrine  and  preparing  to  usher  in 
another  of  our  Blessed  Mother's  Feasts,  the 
Angel  of  Death  entered  the  silent  halls  of  Lo- 
reto  Convent,  Toronto,  to  summon  the  soul  of 
one  of  its  devoted  inmates,  in  the  person  of 
Sister  Mary  Priscilla. 

At  all  times  this  good  Sister  was  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  "fidelity  to  duty."  Her  heart  was  in 
her  work,  to  which  she  scrupulously  devoted 
herself.  No  labor  was  too  great,  no  sacrifice  too 
heavy,  if  it  would  but  promote  the  glory  of  Him, 
for  Whom  she  had  left  all. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  beautiful  than 
the  death  of  this  holy  religious.  Fortified  by 
every  consolation  that  our  holy  religion  could 
afford,  she  smilingly  greeted  the  Angel,  who,  on 
his  mission  of  love,  came  to  draw  back  the  veil 
and  reveal  to  her  that  glory,  which  is  not  given 
to  human  eyes  to  look  upon.  Gladly  did  her 
heart  exult  in  the  thought,  that  ere  the  morning 
dawned,  she  wcmld  have  gazed  on  that  Divine 
Face,  Which  angels  love  to  look  upon,  and  have 
heard  from  those  Sacred  Lips  her  "Welcome 
Home." 

* 

We  have  received  from  Benziger  Brothers, 
Publishers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago, 
"Stuore,"  by  Reverend  Michael  Earls.  S.  J, 
i2mo.,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  says  the  old 
proverb ;  but  stranger  still  is  the  union  of  truth 
and  fiction.  And  of  the  stories  that  make  the 
volume,  "Stuore,"  many  a  reader  will  be  curious 
to  know  if  these  are  true  histories  or  creations 
of  the  pen. 

"Stuore" — the  meaning  of  the  title  is  given  in 
the  preface — is  indeed  a  book  that  will  have  a 
message  for  all  classes  of  readers.     The  earnest 


manner  that  is  characteristic  of  Hawthorne, 
Stevenson,  Bronte,  and  other  writers  who  used 
the  pen  seriously,  will  be  found  here ;  but,  above 
all  literary  merits,  the  book  is  Catholic  literature, 
and  for  that  reason  it  will  be  prompt  for  recom- 
mendation among  all  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  interests  of  our  readers,  and  good  literature. 
* 

From  the  above  publishers  comes  "The  Story 
of  Cecilia,"  by  Katherine  Tynan  Hinkson.  i2mo., 
cloth,  with  frontispiece,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  delightful  story  of  domestic  life, 
entirely  free  from  any  sensational  features.  As 
the  story  opens.  Cicely — who,  afterwards  is  Ce- 
cilia's mother — learns  of  the  reported  death  of 
her  betrothed.  Sir  Paul  Chadwick.  She  is  taken 
ill,  and  Dr.  Grace  is  engaged  to  attend  her.  He 
i.;  attracted  by  his  patient  and  falls  in  love  with 
her,  while  she,  half-crazed,  conceives  the  idea 
that  he  is  her  lost  lover  come  back  to  her.  She 
marries  Dr.  Grace,  who  devotes  his  life  to  her. 
Cecilia  is  born,  and  grows  up  to  be  a  beautiful 
girl,  both  in  body  and  mind.  Cecilia  now  enters 
the  story.  She  takes  part  in  a  concert  at  the 
convent  school,  and,  by  her  skill  in  playing  the 
harp,  she  charms  the  guests.  It  is  here  that  her 
cousin,  Betty  Wynne,  introduces  Lord  Kilrush 
to  her. 

Cecilia  pays  a  visit  to  the  Dromores.  Here 
she  meets  Sir  Paul  Chadwick,  the  report  of 
whose  death  was  unfounded.  Cecilia  unfor- 
tunately sprains  her  ankle,  and  is  helped  by  Lord 
Kilrush  to  the  nearest  doctor's.  Cecilia  over- 
hears a  conversation  between  Lady  Dromore  and 
a  friend,  from  which  the  girl  infers  that  she  is 
interfering  with  a  match  between  Kilrush  and 
Betty  Wynne.  She  retires  to  a  convent,  but 
eventually  everything  is  made  plain,  and  the 
story  ends  happily  for  every  one. 
* 

"With  God,"  a  Book  of  Prayers  and  Reflec- 
tions by  Reverend  F.  X.  Lasance,  will  appeal  to 
the  faithful,  in  general,  in  those  precious  hours 
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when  they  turn  from  the  pleasures  of  life  to 
attend  to  "the  one  thing  necessary,"  the  one  real 
business  here  below,  the  salvation  of  their  im- 
mortal souls. 

But  in  addition  to  its  general  appeal,  "With 
God"  will  prove  especially  useful : 

To  members  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  on 
account  of  its  instructive  reading  matter  and  the 
complete  authorized  prayers  in  honor  of  the 
Holy  Name. 

To  members  of  the  Eucharistic  League,  to  all 
Confraternities  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  to  all 
devout  adorers  of  the  Eucharist  Christ,  in  par- 
ticular, in  their  visits  to  Jesus  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  for  the  Hour  of  Adoration — a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  devotions,  for  these  occasions  and  for  the 
Forty  Hours'  Exposition,  will  be  found  in  this 
prayer-book — to  all  who  foster  the  use  of  Indul- 
genced  and  Liturgical  prayers,  to  all  who  have  a 
very  special  devotion  to  the  Holy  Souls  in  Pur- 
gatory. "With  God"  may  very  appropriately  be 
called  "The  Holy  Souls'  Book." 

The  most  devoted  attention  of  the  Reverend 
author  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  sev- 
eral introductory  chapters  on  Vocal  Prayer, 
Meditation,  Ejaculatory  and  Continual  Prayer, 
These  are  subjects  of  vast  importance  in  the 
spiritual  life,  and  Father  Lasance  has  treated 
them  in  a  practical  and  comprehensive  manner. 
These  Introductory  Reflections  form  a  distinc- 
tive feature  of  "With  God."  They  will  instruct 
and  enlighten  the  faithful  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  prayer,  so  that,  from  a  better 
understandmg  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  they  will  be  led 
to  a  more  perfect,  practical  and  fruitful  use  of 
this  great  gift,  by  means  of  which  we  hold  sweet 
discourse  with  our  heavenly  Father. 

Father  Lasance  places  this  prayer-book  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  faithful,  praying  that  their 
hearts  may  be  inflamed  with  a  greater  love  of 
Jesus  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  Love,  and  that, 
especially  before  the  Tabernacle,  they  may  enjoy 


even  on  earth  the  presence  of  God,  and,  by  His 
grace,  be  received  into  the  heavenly  kingdom,  to 
abide  "With  God"  in  the  fulness  of  unending 
joy  and  peace. 

"With  God"  is  published  by  Benziger  Bros. 
i6mo.,  size  6%  x  4^  inches.     Cloth,  $1.25. 


"The  Wargrave  Trust,"  by  Christian  Reid, 
i2mo.,  cloth,  $1.25,  is  also  published  by  Benziger 
Brothers. 

There  is  little  need  of  introducing  Christian 
Reid  to  Catholic  readers ;  she  is  too  well  known 
and  loved  by  all.  Her  works  are  a  kind  of  Cath- 
olic heritage,  and  her  name  is  a  household  word, 
wherever,  in  the  English-speaking  world,  there 
is  Catholic  culture.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  when  this  gifted  writer  produces  a 
new  book,  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  ^important 
literary  event — something  that  gives  a  certain 
distinction  to  the  year  of  its  publication.  The 
story  is  thoroughly  Catholic  in  tone  and  feeling. 
The  characters  are  boldly  drawn,  there  are  fre- 
quent scenes  of  great  pathos,  and  the  book  is  in 
every  respect  most  inviting. 


A  new  novel  by  Mary  Agatha  Gray — "The 
Tempest  of  the  Heart," — i2mo.,  cloth,  illustrat- 
ed, $1.25,  has  come  to  us  from  Benziger  Broth- 
ers. 

Of  this  charming  volume  Frances  Cooke 
says: 

An  entirely  new  note  is  sounded  in  this  story, 
which  concerns  principally  a  young  monk  who 
has  just  finished  his  novitiate  and  is  on  the  eve 
of  making  his  final  vows.  The  possessor  of 
magnificent  musical  gifts,  he  questions  whether 
the  monastic  life  is  not  too  narrow — if  he  can 
not  do  more  good  in  the  world  with  the  talents 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  him.  Brother 
Anselm  thrusts  the  temptation  behind  him,  but 
it  springs  up  anew  at  the  words  of  his  dearest 
friend,  who  sneers  at  his  outlook  and  paints  a 
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vivid,  glowing  picture  of  the  life  he  might  lead, 
of  the  good  he  might  do,  of  the  world  that  will 
welcome  him.  He  listens,  yields,  falls,  and,  at 
midnight,  steals  away  from  the  monastery. 

The  young  monk's  sister,  Dorothy,  eagerly 
anticipating  the  time  when  her  .brother  will  re- 
ceive Holy  Orders,  is  almost  heart-broken  when 
she  learns  that  he  has  gone  away.  A  lovely  pic- 
ture of  earnest  Catholic  womanhood,  is  Doro- 
thy, and  she  knows  that  prayer — and  only  prayer 
— can  win  her  brother  back  to  God.  She  seeks 
him,  but  he  will  not  be  found,  for  he  dreads  the 
meeting  and  avoids  her.  She  will  not  give  him 
up,  however,  and  the  story  of  her  perseverance 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  book. 

The  characters  portrayed  are  many  and  di- 
verse. Weakness  and  strength  touch  each  other. 
Influencing  all  the  characters  is  the  young  monk- 
musician,  who  tastes  praise  and  adulation  to  the 
full,  but  discovers  that  these  make  a  nauseous 
draught.  Then  Dorothy  finds  him.  He  goes 
back  to  the  Abbot,  not  to  be  accepted,  however, 
until  he  has  done  penance  in  the  world  that  had 
allured  him.  He  accepts  the  consequences  of 
his  folly,  and  the  story  ends  in  a  burst  of  ex- 
alted feeling,  of  spiritual  joy,  that  no  one  who  is 
not  a  Catholic  can  understand. 


had  never  been  seen  before,  and  that  was  known 
thereafter,  in  all  the  gardens  to  which  the  seed- 
lings were  transplanted,  as  "The  Queen's  Prom- 
ise." 

* 

"The  Catholic  Home  Annual  for  1912,"  pub- 
lished by  Benziger  Brothers,  contains  a  fund  of 
information  on  Catholic  matters,  besides  stories 
and  articles  of  interest  and  instruction,  and 
timely  items  of  practical  usefulness. 

Price  25  cents.     12  copies,  postpaid,  $2.50. 
*  • 

"The  Peril  of  Dionysio,"  by  Mary  E.  Mannix. 
i6mo.,  cloth,  45  cents.  (Publishers,  Benziger 
Brothers. ) 

This  latest  volume  in  the  "Cupa"  series,  by 
Mrs.  Mannix,  is  a  faithful  delineation  of  Indian 
character  and  conditions  as  they  appear  to  one 
who  understands  and  appreciates  the  California 
aborigines  as  change  and  persecution  have  left 
them  to-day.  The  story  abounds  in  dramatic  in- 
cident, holding  the  interest  of  the  reader  from 
the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  It  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, the  best  of  this  series  of  tales,  beginning, 
it  may  be  said,  with  "As  True  as  Gold,"  and 
ending  with  "The  Peril  of  Dionysio." 


"The  Queen's  Promise,"  by  Mary  T.  Wag- 
gaman.  i6mo.,  cloth,  60  cents.  Published  by 
Benziger  Brothers. 

"The  Queen's  Promise"  takes  its  name  from 
the  legend  of  a  proud  French  queen,  who,  angry 
at  her  young  daughter's  desire  for  the  religious 
life,  in  preference  to  a  royal  marriage,  vowed 
defiantly  that  the  girl  should  never  cross  the  con- 
vent threshold  until  the  thistles  that  grew  be- 
neath its  walls  should  bear  blooming  roses. 
Hopeless  at  such  a  refusal,  the  pious  princess 
spent  the  night  in  tears  and  prayer,  and,  in  the 
morning,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  to  the  world- 
ly mother's  affright  and  dismay,  the  thorny 
hedge  was  abloom  with  a  wonderful  rose  that 


Sometimes  in  the  course  of  life  a  heavy  sor- 
row enters  in  that  stays  us  in  our  waywardness, 
that  checks  us  and  holds  us  in  control.  By  the 
event  we  see  existence  in  this  world  with  a  new 
view.  It  is  not  all  pleasure,  high,  grand  freedom, 
not  all  "think  as  you  wish  and  do  as  you  will." 
This  teaches  us  restraint  and  brings  back  forcibly 
to  us  that  the  ruler  is  the  Eternal  King,  and  not 
our  own  self-centered  will.  Perhaps  we  will  pine 
under  the  severity  of  our  lesson ;  wonder  why  it 
is  that  we  mu.st  suffer;  even  complain  that  our 
punishment  is  unjust ;  yet  when  the  burden  rises, 
and,  through  our  sorrow,  we  have  changed  from 
the  way  of  evil  to  that  which  is  good,  we  see  the 
hand  of  Providence.  Perhaps  the  cost  was  great, 
but  perhaps,  too,  had  it  been  lighter,  we  would 
have  remained  unmoved,  and  the  expense  of  the 
sacrifice  have  been  in  vain. 
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3J0land  Ketjcric0. 

O  World  !     O  Life  !     O  Time  ! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb 
Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before  : 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  thy  prime  ? 
No  more — Oh,  never  more  ! 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight  ; 
Fresh  spring  and  summer  and  winter  hoar 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more— Oh,  never  more  ! 

—P.  B.  Shelley. 

^W^  HE  poet  Shelley,  in  this  grievance  and  la- 
^^  ment,  offers  what  may  be  true  poetry,  and 
subjective,  but  what  is  not  true  life  and 
objective. 

Nothing,  either  of  promise  or  of  fulfilment, 
had  gone  from  nature  or  nature's  God;  but 
much  had  gone  from  the  man,  put  out  of  his  life 
by  himself, — put  out  of  his  life  with  his  Chris- 
tianity. Shelley  was  well  on  the  way  to  suicide 
when  he  was  accidentally  drowned. 

The  young  poet's  wail  is  the  universal  one, — 
and  of  poets  and  prosers  of  mature  years.  Do 
they  choose  to  wear  long  faces  ?  They  do.  They 
sob  and  sigh  because  they  reap  as  they  have 
sown,  and  pride  of  heart  prefers  that  "World," 
"Life,"  and  "Time"  should  do  the  repenting  and 
reforming ! 

This  is  a  beautiful  world;  it  is  bliss  to  live; 
and  the  good  God  of  all  benefits  wishes  us  to  be 
peaceful,  happy  and  joyous.  Christianity  ensures 
all  this  to  us.  Mother  Church,  our  grand  re- 
source and  recourse,  watches  over  our  welfare, 
our  happiness,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  from 
the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  to  that  of  Extreme 
Unction.  And  all  for  God  must  be  our  every 
thought,  word  and  action ;  otherwise  we  lose  the 
happiness  of  this  life  as  well  as  the  next. 

"Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar," 

— the  morning,  noon  and  night  of  life, — have 
equal,  if  varied,  delights.    Life  is  ever  sweet! 

How  the  spring-time  of  life  appeals  to  us ! 
Oh,  the  joyous  songs  that  burst  from  the  pure 
heart  and  lips  of  childhood,  to  which  the  little 
feet  dance  in  merry  rhythm ! 

And  what  noble  resolves  are  made  by  youth, — 
to  be  by  God's  grace  the  ideal  man  or  the  ideal 


woman,  who  should  adorn  even  Christendom 
itself ! 

Even  these  apparently  ideal  hopes  are  not  al- 
ways realized.  As  belated  wintry  blasts  often 
nip  Nature's  budding  promise,  so  the  cold  winds 
of  adversity  often  chill  the  youthful  heart.  Ah, 
the  sadness  of  it!  The  lack  of  father's  or 
mother's  love  and  the  influence  of  unnatural,  un- 
godly parents,  are  alike  ruinous.  What  of  the 
ideal  man  or  woman  that  was  to  have  bloomed  in 
life's  summer?     God  knows ;   and  God  pities. 

Will  there  be  a  special  judgment  for  lawful 
ambitions  unrealized? — for  nature  knows  no 
vacuum;  and  now  realized,  is  something  less 
lovely  than  that  of  youth's  fond  hopes. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  poor  misguided 
mortals  decide  that  it  is  all  chance,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  are  unaccountable  for  the  results 
of  chance? 

In  the  summer  of  life,  with  its  expansion, 
bloom  and  glory,  brain  and  hand  achieve  to  the 
utmost  of  duty,  if  the  sunshine  of  that  summer 
is  the  approved  of  the  Lord,  if  the  strength  of 
brain  and  hand  is  derived  from  "our  daily 
Bread,"  that  superstantial  Bread  which  is  the  life 
of  the  soul. 

Daily  Communion,  the  strength  of  the  early 
(Christians,  and  our  strength,  so  insistently  ad- 
vocated by  our  Holy  Father,  I'ius  X.,  enables  us 
not  only  to  fight  well  the  battle  of  life  against 
foes  without  and  within,  but  also  to  get  the  most 
out  of  life.  The  constant  performance  of  duty 
to  God,  neighbor  and  self,  ensures  a  light  heart, 
ready  for  any  joy  that  comes  our  way.  This 
peace  and  contentment  is  little  affected  by  con- 
sideration of  things  of  the  earth  earthy.  "The 
soul  is  more  than  the  body,  and  the  body  more 
than  raiment." 

Ah,  what  becomes  of  the  heaven  of  raiment 
of  fine  dress?  Answer,  ye  fashionables!  Noth- 
ing, there  is  nothing  in  it  except  that  her  rai- 
ment— pretty  finery — soon  absorbs  the  woman 
herself ! 

Is  that  a  consummation  to  be  wished? — while, 
through  her  selfishness,  God's  poor  are  shiver- 
ing! 

What  of  the  constant  banqueter?  A  mere  pig 
in  clover,  while,  through  her  selfishness,  God's 
poor  are  starving ! 

What  of  the  palace,  and  the  hovel  ?  The  hap- 
j)iest  home  this  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  cer- 
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tainly  was  one  of  the  poorest,  was  the  Home  at 
Nazareth ! 

The  king  or  queen  of  all  humanity,  and  of  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  is  the  man  or  woman,  who,  in- 
dependent of  fine  raiment  and  feasting,  asks  but 
"our  daily  Bread"— that  "food  with  which  the 
angels  would  all  delighted  be." 

With  "our  daily  Bread,"  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  to  strengthen  us,  we  may  laugh  at  the 
ills  of  life.  Communicating  Catholics  never  com- 
mit suicide! 

Well  did  our  Blessed  Redeemer  and  Saviour 
foresee  our  needs ! 

The  autumn  or  fall  of  life  sees  the  falling  or 
failing  of  our  powers  and  senses,  but  not  of  our 
Christian  peace  and  joy.  The  strong  right  arm, 
having  had  its  day  and  opportunity,  gradually 
weakens ;  our  weary  feet,  in  sympathy,  refuse  to 
bear  us  into  distant  fields,  where  we  would  no 
longer  be  useful. 

Our  senses  fail  in  mutual  sympathy.  Our  eyes, 
no  longer  beholding  the  distant  fields  in  which 
we  have  ceased  to  labor,  and  our  ears  becoming 
deaf  to  calls  which  no  longer  appeal  to  us,  turn 
uninterrupted  to  the  inner  life  of  the  soul. 

As  "of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh,"  so  the  utterances  of  the  aged  Chris- 
tian are  golden  with  the  light  of  Heaven,  and 
tremendously  powerful  with  neighbor  in  th^ir 
influence  for  good. 

The  immortal  Christian  soul,  with  its  heavenly 
beauty,  now  reigns  over  the  perishing  body,  with 
its  fleeting  bloom ;  the  latter,  frail  husk,  col- 
lapses into  its  "six  feet  by  two,"  while  the  eman- 
cipated soul,  the  divine  spark,  soars  into  the 
presence  of  its  God. 

How  beautiful,  even  in  this  materially  beauti- 
ful world,  is  the  man  or  woman  whose  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  of  life,  are  seasons,  or 
changes,  always  true  to  the  spiritual  life ! 

How  well  were  the  beauties  of  the  Faith  and 
the  interior  Christian  life  appreciated  by  even 
the  busiest  and  the  most  worldly  in  the  days  of 
yore!  Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  nothing  mortal 
or  perishable  can  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  im- 
mortal soul,  how  gladly  did  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  put  aside  their  greatness  and  their  gran- 
deur, to  retire  to  the  prayerful  life  of  the  humble 
convent  cell !  T.et  no  foolish  worldling  pity 
them !     In  their  daily  walks  abroad  they  coni- 


iriuned  with  God  in  the   full  enjoyment  of  the 
beauties  of  earth,  air,  and  sky — His  works! 

We  shall  finish  with  thought  of  that  banner, 
upon  which,  in  the  burning  sands  of  Syria,  rested 
the  dying  eyes  of  many  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross, — 
the  ""Beauseant" — the  "Beauty  of  H^oliness"! 

Idris. 


ttalk  to  Eortto  Eatiirsf.  bv  IReb.  Btmard 
l^aug^an,  &.  3. 

^onjsignor  g^ciZTann  SntroDucos   ^peafeer  to  aiumnae  of 
tloreto  Slbbep. 

'•g^VERY  seat  in  the  fine  auditorium  of  Lo- 
Jt^  reto  Abbey  was  taken  when  Reverend 
Father  Vaughan,  the  noted  English 
Jesuit,  entered,  accompanied  by  a  large  contin- 
gent of  the  priests  of  the  city.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Father  Vaughan  and  party,  the  large 
assembly  was  composed  altogether  of  ladies,  the 
members  of  the  Alumnae  of  Loreto  and  their 
friends,  whom  Father  Vaughan  had  come  to 
address.  The  platform  was  adorned  for  the  oc- 
casion with  handsome  palms  fronting  the  foot- 
lights, and  many  electric  bulbs  lighted  up  the  ex- 
pectant faces  of  the  fine  body  of  women  present. 
Monsignor  McCann,  in  a  few  appropriate 
words,  introduced  the  Reverend  speaker.  He 
said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  introducing  the 
visitor,  though  one  whose  name  was  a  household 
word  and  who  had  gained  fame  in  two  contin- 
ents, needed  no  introduction.  Father  Vaughan 
was  a  picturesque  figure  as  he  rose  to  speak.  The 
long  black  cloak,  with  winged  sleeves,  enveloped 
him  gracefully,  and  the  little  black  skull-cap 
which  he  wore  seemed  to  emphasize  the  Saxon 
complexion  and  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
cameo-like  features,  now  becoming  familiar  to 
the  people  of  Toronto. 

from  gpilitant  Kate. 

Listening  to  him  it  was  easy  to  conceive  that 
he  came  of  a  militant  race,  militant  either  for 
peace  or  war,  provided  the  cause  were  just,  a 
race  ready  to  do  or  dare  for  Him  who  is  known 
to  the  nations  as  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  to  die 
in  defence  of  king  and  country  should  such  be 
demanded  of  them.  The  address  was  not  a 
studied  lecture  but  rather  a  charming  talk  on 
practical  Catholicity,  in  the  course  of  which  much 
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sound  advice  was  given,  interspersed  with  anec- 
dotes and  punctuated  here  and  there  with  bril- 
liant flashes  of  humor.  If  there  were  any  pres- 
ent who  had  come  with  the  idea  that  the  Irish 
and  the  Celt  generally  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
wit  that  scintillates  and  the  humor  that  puts  the 
risible  faculties  in  motion,  they  must  have  found 
all  preconceived  ideas  dissolve  on  listening  to 
Father  Vaughan,  who,  though  a  thorough  Eng- 


Reverend  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J. 

lishman,   showed  himself  a  past  master  in  the 
use  of  the  bon  mot  or  humorous  story. 

tribute  to  Ouke  anU  W>ucl)eM, 

The  opening  words  of  the  address  were  a  ref- 
erence to  the  recent  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught.  Father  Vaughan  said  that  Canada 
was  blessed  in  having  as  Governor-General  one 
so  near  and  dear  to  the  people  of  England.  The 
more  the  people,  of  Canada  see  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  the  more  they  will  esteem  and  love  them 
for  their  refined  and  religious  lives.  They  are 
admirable  in  their  domestic  life  and  charming 
as  host  and  hostess.     Addressing  his  audience, 


as  a  body  of  Catholic  women,  Father  Vaughan 
said  that  the  thing  which  inspired  him  to  speak 
was  that  they  all  had  something  in  common,  they 
were  all  of  one  faith  and  were  actuated  by  one 
motive.  Common  ground  in  the  eyes  of  the 
speaker  is  something  to  be  desired  as  we  travel 
along  the  journey  of  life.  He  advised  his  hear- 
ers to  travel  and  come  back  larger  and  broader. 
In  this  connection  he  told  of  a  travel-club  formed 
by  a  number  of  ladies  in  England  and  at  the 
opening  of  which  he  was  asked  to  preside.  He 
was  also  asked  to  give  it  a  name.  The  ladies 
claimed  that  their  club  was  the  biggest  and  best 
of  its  kind  and  asked  for  a  title  in  conformity 
with  their  claim.  "Well,"  said  Father  Vaughan, 
"if  your  club  is  as  you  say  the  first  and  best, 
why  not  call  it  the  Ace  of  Clubs?"  The  happy 
suggestion  was  accepted. 

Sitanteb  dpontanietp. 

"Don't  be  afraid  to  clap,"  said  Father 
Vaughan  in  the  early  part  of  his  address,  his 
audience  with  the  proverbial  reserve  of  Toronto 
ladies  in  this  regard  not  evincing  a  great  deal  of 
spontaneity.  "Don't  be  afraid,  it  shows  you  are 
human,  it  gives  breathing  space  too,  and  shows 
that  we  are  in  touch."  A  ripple  of  laughter  and 
a  hearty  clap  followed  the  pleasantly-given  ad- 
vice. In  the  more  serious  parts  of  his  discourse 
Father  Vaughan  gave  a  very  fine  epitome  of  life. 
Life  should  be  so  that  at  the  end  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  picture,  attractive  and  beautiful  and 
worthy  of  being  framed  and  hung  in  God's  gal- 
lery for  eternity.  Again,  no  individual  and  no 
nation  should  pose  before  God  as  being  greater 
than  any  other  individual  or  nation.  Mean  vul- 
garity should  have  no  part  and  the  higher  one 
gets  in  this  life  the  more  one  should  do  for  God. 
Despite  this  "God's  aristocracy  is  very  often  in 
slumdom."  In  these  days  of  luxury  there  is 
much  danger  of  people  becoming  self -centered 
materialists.  To  be  a  Catholic,  Father  Vaughan 
told  his  audience,  is  the  appropriation  of  the  life 
of  Christ.  To  be  sweet  and  dear  and  lovely  to 
Christ,  this  means  being  a  Catholic.  Character 
and  religion  should  enter  into  all  the  things  of 
life.  Everyone  should  struggle  to  do  his  very 
best  for  creed  and  country.  The  "commercial 
virtues"  were  defined  as  punctuality,  upright- 
ness, strenuosity  and  honesty,  and  these  are 
tabulated  in  the  letters  of  the  word  "p-u-s-h." 
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Catholic  women  should  lead  such  lives  as  would 
make  them  good  advertisements  for  God's  reli- 
gion. "Your  goods  are  such  as  to  defy  competi- 
tion, so  don't  be  afraid  to  show  them,"  was  one 
of  the  epigrammatic  phrases  used. 

deception  aftertoarDs. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  Reverend  Doctor 
Kidd,  administrator,  thanked  Father  Vaughan 
on  behalf  of  the  Alumnae  for  the  pleasure  he  had 
given.  He  also  referred  to  his  own  personal 
enjoyment  in  having  Father  Vaughan  as  his 
guest  at  the  episcopal  residence.  An  informal 
reception  was  then  held,  the  ladies  being  pre- 
sented to  the  distinguished  lecturer  by  Mrs. 
Rooney,  president  of  the  Alumnae,  who  was 
assisted  by  the  other  officers,  the  Misses  Collins, 
Doherty  and  Hynes.  At  the  close  a  dinner  was 
given  by  the  Alumnae  to  Father  Vaughan  and 
the  reverend  gentlemen  who  accompanied  him. 


ja  Eocal  Celrfttitp. 

^*  O,  here  she  comes — and — wide-awake. 
J^  Hark!  she  speaks.  I  will  set  down  her 
words  to  ratisfy  my  remembrance  more 
strongly. 

"In  what  year  did  Gregory  XVI.  die?" 

"Gregory  XVI.  was  a  good  Pope,  a  patron  of 
learning,  he  often  visited  the  schools  in  person, 
unattended" — 

"Listen  to  my  question.     When  did  he  die?" 

"He  was  born  in  the  year" — • 

"When  did  he  dief  f  ?" 

The  light  of  comprehension  began  to  dawn, 
and,  with  grave  concern,  together  with  a  chill- 
ing sense  of  prospective  failure,  and  that  calm- 
ness which  is  the  soul  of  discretion,  she  replied : 
"I  don't  know.  Sister." 

Our  friend  is  so  deliciously  unconscious,  so 
naive  in  her  inconsistency,  that  it  is  positively 
amusing  to  watch  her,  especially  when  those  im- 
proving chastisements,  called  troubles,  which 
Providence  scatters  around  with  such  an  impar- 
tial hand,  fall  to  her  lot,  and  which,  in  the  lim- 
ited wisdom  of  her  school-girl  experiences,  she 
does  not  recognize  as  blessings. 

She  is  so  constitutionally  unemotional  that  if 
a  Mont  Pelee  were  to  blow  up  in  the  next  street, 
she  would  lend  no  more  than  a  dissenting  ear. 
Of  this  fact  I  am  genuinely  convinced,  for  one 


night  in  the  dormitory,  long  after  the  lights  had 
been  extinguished,  and  "balmy  sleep,  tired  na- 
ture's sweet  restorer,"  seemed  to  have  descended 
upon  all — but  it  only  seemed — there  was  one  who 
had  not  yielded  to  its  influence — stealthily  a  ki- 
mono-clad figure,  with  flowing  hair,  approached 
an  alcove.  There  was  an  almost  inaudible  whis- 
per, followed  by  a  blood-curdling  scream — then, 
silence  again.  Our  last  hour  had  certainly  come, 
we  thought.  "But  listen"— "A  letter?"— "Yes." 
"I  hear  footsteps!    Flee!" 

Truly,  the  maiden's  last  hour  had  come. 

"What  does  this  mean?  Why  are  you  not  in 
bed?" 

"Sister,  I  just  woke  Helen  up  to  ask  her  some- 
thing." 

"Go  to  bed  immediately." 

And  she  did — to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just, — 
stoically  ignoring  the  suppressed  chuckles  in 
which  we  indulged,  at  her  expense.  Her  modest 
transgressions  are  always  looked  at  by  our 
friend  from  a  philosophic  standpoint,  and  so  her 
life  flows  on  with  the  bright  monotony  of  a" 
meadow  brook. 

Being  fanciful,  as  well  as  fashionable,  this 
youthful  celebrity  is  a  faddist — to  the  deep  sor- 
row of  her  teachers,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
mind-developing  studies,  algebra  and  geometry, 
would  be  more  beneficial  to  her  grasping  intel- 
lect than  poetry.  But  the  dear  girl  is  hopelessly 
tenacious  of  her  ideas,  and  born  with  a  desire 
to  commune  with  the  Muses— and  an  everlasting 
propensity  for  trying  experiments.  Penning 
verse  is  her  chief  delight,  and  that  there  might 
be  no  disturbing  element,  she  seeks  the  solitude 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  her  dreams, 
knowing  that  the  world  is  waiting  for  persons 
who  can  do  something  for  it.  But,  alas,  the  tra- 
ditional lack  of  appreciation  of  genius  still  lurks 
in  this  material  age.  So  little,  indeed,  are  the 
fine  emotions  of  the  soul  perceived  and  recog- 
nized that  those  who  feel  them  are  apart. 

Among  the  pet  diversions  of  our  friend  is 
skating.  She  is  never  slow  to  seize  her  oppor- 
tunities when  the  Frost  King  reigns — in  fact, 
his  appearance  stimulates  her  desire  and  aug- 
ments her  ability  to  cut  figures  on  the  ice  and 
perform  feats  of  equilibrium  and  intricate  trac- 
ing, which  attract  general  attention.  Old  Boreas' 
rough  embrace  does  not  deter  her  from  display- 
ing the  picturesque  skating  gear,  which  makes 
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her  "the  admired  of  all  admirers,"  beneath  the 
brilliance  of  the  winter  moon — where  we  shall 
now  leave  her  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  out-door 
sport  which  brings  the  roses  to  her  otherwise 
pallid  cheeks. 

Margaret  Gordon. 


%^t  Mfititutt  of  SIparp  in  Strang  Eand0. 


♦igl^ESULT  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ex- 
||\  aminations  in  connection  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Board  of  R.  A.  M.  and  R.  C.  M., 
London,  England,  Loreto  Convent,  Osborne, 
Australia. 

Solo  performers  L.  A.  B.,  Miss  May  Jowett 
and  Miss  K.  Kenny. 

Advanced  Grade  Pianoforte,  Miss  K.  Falconer 
(distinction). 

Advanced  Grade  Singing,  Margaret  Burke. 

Advanced   Grade   Harmony,   Ruby   Cornwall. 

Intermediate  Grade  Pianoforte,  Eileen 
O'Reilly  (distinction).  May  Riley,  Verona  Rod- 
riguez, Eileen  Daly. 

Local  Centre  Rudiments,  Marcelle  Carroll. 

Higher  Division  Pianoforte,  Kathleen  Corn- 
wall, Mollie  Moseley,  Eileen  Kenny,  Dorothy 
Smith,  Lilly  Kavanagh,  Margery  Wilson. 

Higher  Division  Harmony,  Nellie  Stoddart 
(distinction),  Verona  Rodriguez  (distinction), 
Edith  Castieau,  Lilly  Kavanagh. 

J^ower  Division  Pianoforte,  Connie  Molloy, 
Olga  Strelitz,  Ida  Wenlock,  Gladys  Meagher, 
Mary  O'Reilly,  Gladys  Jackson. 

Lower  Division  Harmony,  May  Riley  (dis- 
tinction), Mollie  Moseley,  Melba  Mitchell  (dis- 
tinction), Eileen  Daly. 

Lower  Division  Violin,  Eileen  O'Reilly,  Lilly 
Kavanagh. 

Elementary  Grade  Pianoforte,  Eva  Wenlock 
(distinction),  Kathleen  Castieau,  Jessie  Martin, 
Liely  Davey,  Pattie  Mitchell,  Elsie  Scott,  Kath- 
leen McDonald. 


Elementary  Grade  Violin,  Gertrude  Treacey. 

Elementary  Grade  Theory  of  Music,  Olga 
Strelitz. 

Primary  Grade  Pianoforte,  Grace  Sholl  (dis- 
tinction), Gertrude  Treacey,  Enid  Carroll,  Ger- 
trude Morgan,  Winnie  Porter,  Dorothy  Craig. 

Primary  Grade  Theory  of  Music,  Marion  Cop- 
ley, Enid  Carroll,  Gertrude  Treacey,  Dorothy 
Smith. 

Confirmation  at  Horeto  Conbent/'SDufaornc,"  4tl)  June,  1911 

(Extract  from  the  W.  A.  Record.) 

On  Sunday  last,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  His 
Lordship  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Clune,  C.  SS. 
R.,  administered  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation 
at  the  above  Educational  Establishment.  At  3, 
p.  m.,  he  arrived  at  "Osborne,"  accompanied  by 
the  Reverend  R.  O'Neill,  Dr.  O'Hurley,  of 
Claremont  and  Cottesloe  Parishes,  and  the  Rev- 
erend P.  Brannan,  of  Perth.  The  party  was  met 
at  the  eastern  entrance  by  the  Reverend  Mother, 
the  Community,  and  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
about  to  be  confirmed. 

His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to  the  sacristy, 
when  vested  he  entered  the  chapel,  just  as  the 
choir  was  chanting  the  "Ecce  Sacerdos,"  which 
was  well  rendered  by  the  nuns  and  the  pupils, 
who,  in  their  convent  home,  have  the  honour  of 
giving  their  voices  to  the  glory  of  God,  during 
their  school  life,  which  will  be  a  pleasant  recol- 
lection in  their  after  life,  wherever  Providence 
may  place  them. 

Dr.  Clune  preached  a  most  touching  sermon 
on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  The  hearts  of  his 
young  hearers  were  greatly  impressed  with  the 
kind  and  persuasive  words  of  their  revered 
Bishop — words  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  guid- 
ing star  amid  the  troubles  and  the  temptations 
of  the  future.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon, 
twenty-four  candidates  presented  themselves  to 
be  confirmed. 

After  the  ceremony.  Benediction  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  given,  at  which  function 
the  voices  of  the  pupils  were  again  heard. 

I  felt  it  a  grace  to  be  present,  and  I  will  ever 
cherish  the  sweetest  recollection  of  the  afternoon 
of  Pentecost  Sunday,  191 1,  spent  at  Loreto  Con- 
vent, "Osborne."  The  sentiments  of  the  other 
visitors  were  identical  with  mine.  We  all  felt, 
and  seemed  to  realize,  that  we  were  at  a  great 
distance    from   this   work-a-day   world   of   ours. 
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May  the  remembrance  of  the  day  be  a  stepping- 
stone  to  help  us  on  to  our  heavenly  home. 

I  am  only  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  other 
visitors  when  I  express  a  sincere  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  good  nuns.  At  4.30,  p.  m.,  a  very  dainty 
afternoon  tea  was  served  to  the  visitors  in  the 
parlours  and  the  beautiful  hall  of  the  convent. 
***** 

The  members  of  St.  Cecilia  Circle,  Loreto 
Academy,  Joliet,  111.,  garbed  in  snowy  white,  and 
wearing  white  roses — the  emblem — presented  a 
delightful  picture  on  the  Feast  of  their  holy 
patroness. 

The  opening  chorus.  "White  Rose  of  Rome,'" 
Myerscough,  was  artistically  rendered,  as  was 
each  number  on  the  programme. 

The  president's  address,  by  Miss  Mary  Deiss. 
defined  the  purpose  of  the  Circle,  namely,  to 
study  the  lives  and  works  of  the  masters,  with  a 
view  to  gaining  a  deeper  insight  into  their  im- 
mortal productions,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
listen  to  the  results  of  one  another's  efforts  in  the 
acquirement  of  that  art  which  the  poet  calls 
"Divine  Art."  Besides  the  vocal  and  instru- 
mental numbers,  were  essays  on  St.  Cecilia,  and 
recitations. 

At  the  close  of  the.  programme,  a  quotation 
on  music  was  given  by  each  young  lady,  and 
the  chorus,  "Happy  Little  Maidens."  ended  an 
hour  of  refreshing  melodies. 

Reverend  B.  Murray  congratulated  the  per- 
formers on  the  perfection  of  their  unique  pro- 
gramme. Reverend  Father  McCabe,  de  Paul 
University,  Chicago,  then  spoke  to  them  of  the 
real  music  in  each  one's  life,  when  the  soul  is 
attuned  to  the  Master's  will. 

After  a  dainty  supper,  "Musical  Authors"  was 
the  diversion.  The  winner  of  the  first  prize  was 
]\Iiss  Caral  Conkling,  while  Miss  Marie  Coveny 
amiably  accepted  the  "booby." 

The  favors  at  supper  were  St.  Cecilia  pins, 
and  the  place  cards  were  aptly  decorated  with 
musical  notes.  Each  guest  received  a  dainty 
hand-painted  programme  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
initial  recital  of  St.  Cecilia  Circle. 

***** 

A  new  organ  erected  in  the  children's  choir  of 
the  Abbey  Chapel,  at  Rathfarnham,  was  opened 
recently.  There  was  High  Mass  at  eleven 
o'clock,  at  which  the  children's  choir  of  about  a 


hundred  voices  sang  a  Mass  for  four  equal 
voices  and  organ,  by  Griesbacher.  the  Introit, 
Gradual,  Alleluia  \'erse,  Oft"ertory.  and  Com- 
munion being  sung  in  plain  chant.  The  builder 
of  the  organ,  Mr.  Stahlhuth.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
played  at  the  Mass,  as  well  as  at  an  organ  recital 
in  the  afternoon,  and  proved  himself  a  player  of 
exceptional  skill  and  taste.  The  accompaniments 
of  the  singing  were  most  remarkable  for  the  plia- 
bility with  which  the  instrument  followed  all  the 
gradations  of  tone  of  the  voices,  now  retiring  so 
as  to  form  a  most  delicate  background  from 
which  the  finest  vocal  melodies  would  stand  out 
with  perfect  clearness,  now  coming  forward»and 
combining  with  the  voices  to  a  most  brilliant 
fortissimo.  A  word  of  special  praise  must  also 
be  given  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  plain  chant, 
which  gave  sufficient  support  to  the  voices  with- 
out ever  interfering  with  the  subtle  rhythm  of 
the  most  elaborate  melodies.  As  to  the  singing, 
the  young  ladies  .surpassed  themselves  in  the 
sweetness  and  variety  of  their  tone  and  the  reli- 
gious expression  with  which  they  imbued  every 
phrase.  The  singing  of  the  magnificent  melodies 
of  the  plain  chant  Mass  of  All  Saints  by  the 
hundred  voices,  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  any- 
where. The  Reverend  H.  Bewerunge.  of  May- 
nooth.  conducted  with  his  usual  skill.  After  the 
Mass.  the  organist  played  Mendelssohn's  sixth 
organ  sonata,  showing  off  his  small  but  wonder- 
fully effective  instrument  with  great  skill. 

The  organ  recital  opened  with  a  prelude  on  a 
chorale,  by  Bach,  one  in  which  that  mighty  mas- 
ter reveals  himself  in  his  most  tender  religious 
sentiment.  For  the  second  item,  the  school 
string  band  and  the  organ  combined  for  a  per- 
formance of  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
fifth  symphony.  The  band,  under  Mr.  Myers- 
cough's  skilful  baton,  acquitted  themselves  splen- 
didly, their  tone,  sweet  in  the  piano,  being  most 
brilliant  and  powerful  in  the  fortissimo  passages. 
The  ensemble  was  so  satisfactory  that  one  could 
almost  forget  that  Beethoven  had  scored  the 
work  differently.  After  a  pretty  piece  called 
"Hymnus."  by  Gotthelf,  for  violin,  'cello,  harp, 
and  organ,  in  which  the  several  performers 
played  like  true  artists,  band  and  organ  combined 
once  more  for  an  organ  concerto,  by  Handel, 
which  was  very  enjoyable.  An  arrangement  of 
the  Largo  from  Beethoven's  Op.  2,  No.  2, 
showed  the  organ  in  a  new  capacity,  and  again 
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band  and  organ  were  united  in  a  harp  concerto, 
by  Oberthiir,  the  solo  part  of  which  was  played 
capitally  by  the  youthful  performer.  The  organ, 
as  a  solo  instrument,  was  displayed  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  a  piece  by  Liszt,  entitled,  "Klagen 
und  Weinen."  Liszt,  best  known  as  a  composer 
of  piano  pieces,  here  proves  himself  also  an 
effective  writer  for  the  organ.  The  piece  is  com- 
posed on  the  chromatic  scale  passage,  on  which 
Bach  founded  the  famous  "Crucifixus"  in  his  B 
minor  Mass,  and  also  a  cantata  called  "Weinen 
und  Klagen."  It  represents  all  phases  of  grief, 
from  the  secret  sobbing  to  the  heartrending  cry 
of  despair.  In  ever  new  variations  the  composer 
gives  a  picture  of  grief,  which  would  be  unbear- 
able but  for  the  poetic  presentation,  and,  even  as 
it  is,  we  feel  glad  when,  at  long  last,  the  chorale 
"Wass  Gott  tut,  das  ist  wohlgetan"  pours  into 
our  souls  sweet  consolation  and  resignation.  The 
rendering  of  the  piece  was  a  marvel  of  colouring. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  player  had  at  his  disposal 
not  a  small  organ,  of  about  a  dozen  stops,  but  a 
whole  orchestra. 

A  pleasant  contrast  was  introduced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  two  a  capella  choruses.  The  first 
was  taken  from  a  collection  of  motets  by  Pales- 
trina,  arranged  for  five  male  voices  by  the  Rev- 
erend A.  Bewerunge,  of  Maynooth.  Taken  an 
octave  higher,  the  piece  proved  quite  adapted  for 
a  female  choir.  The  performance  bore  a  high 
testimony  to  the  musicgl  training  of  the  children, 
the  difficult  polyphony  of  the  piece  being  brought 
out  perfectly,  and  its  mystic  spirit  realized  beau- 
tifully. The  second  item  was  a  bright  eight-part 
chorus  by  a  modern  composer,  Demattia,  which 
came  off  brilliantly.  A  toccata,  in  C  major,  by 
Bach,  which  showed  off  the  great  skill  of  the 
player  and  the  prompt  speech  of  the  instrument, 
brought  the  concert  to  a  brilliant  conclusion. 

The  large  and  distinguished  audience  were 
evidently  impressed  profoundly  by  the  whole 
celebration,  and  congratulated  the  nuns  on  hav- 
ing their  long-felt  want  for  a  new  organ  sup- 
plied so  satisfactorily. 


In  men  of  genius  we  rarely  meet  with  anything 
original ;  but  find  in  them  truths  with  which 
we  are  more  or  less  acquainted,  grasped  with 
fresh  power  and  set  forth  with  new  meaning  and 
beauty. 


2.  JLtatiim  Catj^oUc  llQlritet  ot  ^o-dap. 

"€;|)e  SPwtrejBjj  of  Wmon" 

♦fTN  the  hauntingly  beautiful  poem,  "The 
II  Mistress  of  Vision,"  Francis  Thompson 
preaches  a  stern  doctrine  of  stark  renunci- 
ation. To  attain  the  place  of  the  poet's  quest,  to 
"pass  the  gates  of  Luthany,  tread  the  region 
Elenore,"  it  is  necessary  to  lose,  "that  the  lost 
thou  mayst  receive,"  and  to  die,  "for  none  other 
way  canst  live."  But  let  the  whole  superb  stanza 
be  quoted : 

Pierce  thy  heart  to  find  the  key; 

With  thee  take 

Only  what  one  else  would  keep ; 

Learn  to  dream  when  thou  dost  wake, 

Learn  to  wake  when  thou  dost  sleep. 

Learn  to  water  joy  with  tears, 

Learn  from  fears  to  vanquish  fears; 

To  hope,  for  thou  dar'st  not  despair. 

Exult  for  that  thou  dar'st  not  grieve; 

Plough  thou  the  rock  until  it  bear ; 

Know,  for  thou  else  couldst  not  believe ; 

Lose  that  the  lost  thou  mayst  receive ; 

Die,  for  none  other  way  canst  live 

When  earth  and  Heaven  lay  down  their  veil, 

And  that  apocalypse  turns  thee  pale ; 

When  thy  seeing  blindeth  thee 

1  o  what  thy  fellow  mortals  see; 

When  their  sight  to  thee  is  sightless ; 

Their  living,  death;   their  light  most  lightless. 

Search  no  more — 

Pass  the  gates  of  Luthany,  tread  the  region  Ele- 
nore. 

These  lines  of  great  and  splendid  poetry  are 
set  down  here  because  they  enshrine  and  reveal 
the  ideal  of  renunciation  which  appears  to  be  the 
dominating,  influence  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  literary 
work. 

To  give  up!  It  is  a  strange  way  in  wuich  to 
acquire.  Yet  it  is  the  one  perfect  and  certain 
way.  Who  is  there  that  is  not  aware  that  the 
contemplative  religious  lives  with  a  passionate 
ecstasy  of  feeling  unknown  to  the  strenuous, 
worldly  liver  eager  to  seize  existence  with  both 
hands,  and  resolute  to  fill  his  days  with  a  myriad 
efforts  and  achievements.  Those  of  us  who  are 
not  saints  or  poets,  learned  in  the  high  lore  of 
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mysticism,  still  experience  something  of  this 
truth  when  we  push  our  soul's  skiff  out  of  the 
main  stream  of  our  days  into  some  quiet,  still 
backwater  where  we  cease  from  emulation  and 
drink  in  the  glory  and  the  ineffable  wonder  of 
the  great  immortal,  divinely-bestowed  gift  of 
being.  Such  backwater  is  suggestive,  if  not  ab- 
solutely symbolical,  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  work. 

Wiufskin'e  tZTribute. 

That  work  ga\e  its  first  fruits  to  the  world 
some  thirty-six  years  ago  in  a  tiny  volume  of 
verse  called  "Preludes."  The  volume  was  gen- 
erally greeted;  among  others,  Ruskin  gave  it 
high  praise.  "The  last  verse  of  that  perfectly 
heavenly  'Letter  from  a  Girl  to  her  own  Old 
Age,'  the  whole  of  'San  Lorenzo's  Mother,'  and 
the  end  of  the  sonnet  'To  a  Daisy,'  are  the  finest 
things  T  have  yet  seen  and  felt  in  modern  verse." 
So  said  Ruskin,  and  remembering  who  were  con- 
tributing to  modern  verse  thirty-six  years  ago, 
we  must  consider  the  tribute  one  of  tremendous 
commendation.  This  little  volume  by  Miss  Alice 
Thompson,  as  Mrs.  Meynell  was  then,  had  the 
advantage  of  being  illustrated  by  her  elder  sis- 
ter, v.'hose  famous  picture,  "The  Roll  Call,"  had 
been  the  sensation  of  the  Academy  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  it  was  the  quality  of  the  verse 
itself  that  secured  the  homage  of  so  many  well 
qualified  to  appraise  poetry.  The  quality  was 
of  a  kind  not  generally  associated  with  youthful 
work.  Here  in  a  girl's  poems  was  feeling  poig- 
nant in  its  sincerity  and  ineffably  tender,  yet  al- 
lied to  a  grave  austerity,  and  set  down  in  a  form 
flawless  in  its  delicate  perfection.  Eighteen  years 
later,  "Preludes,"  deprived  of  one  or  two  of  its 
more  youthful  numbers,  and  reinforced  by  a  few 
poems  of  maturer  order,  appeared  as  "Poems," 
and  the  year  of  this  reissue  saw  also  the  pub- 
lication of  "The  Rhythm  of  Life,"  which  is  still 
Mrs.  Meynell's  best-known  volume  of  essays. 
Since  then,  Mrs.  Meynell  has  remained  the  un- 
challenged possessor  of  a  fourfold  reputation. 
To  her  fame  as  a  poetess  was  added  the  rarer 
glory  of  being  a  great  essayist,  a  critic  of  curious 
penetration  and  discernment,  and  the  mistress 
of  the  most  distinguished  prose  style  ever  pos- 
sessed by  a  writer  of  her  sex.  Even  now  the 
bulk  of  her  work  is  not  large.  Some  "Later 
I'oems"  were  published,  and  "The  Rhythm  of 
Life."  has  been  followed  by  "The  Color  of  Life," 


"The  Children,"  "The  Spirit  of  Place,"  and 
"Ceres'  Runaway."  The  critic  has  been  respon- 
sible for  a  discriminating  study  of  Ruskin,  for  a 
fine  anthology,  "The  Flower  of  the  Mind,"  and 
for  many  introductions  and  selections ;  and  al- 
ways the  stylist  has  been  a  joy  to  the  captious 
reader,  and  an  enthusiasm  and  an"  ideal  to  many 
writers  who  have  cared  for  the  soul  of  written 
things,  and  have  desired  for  that  soul  a  bodily 
raiment  of  perfect  speech. 

^|)e  Dominatinc  Influence  of  {^er  SiMoift. 

It  is  said  alxjve  that  renunciation  appears  to 
be  the  dominating  influence  of  Mrs.  Meynell's 
literary  art.  In  life,  renunciation  is  the  great 
giver  of  character  and  happiness.  This  is  no 
view  of  religious  teachers  only.  Our  leading 
dramatist — Sir  Arthur  Pinero — has  given  forci- 
ble expression  to  it  in  one  of  his  later  plays — 
"there  are  some  people  walking  the  earth  who 
are  wearing  a  halo.  It's  invisible  to  you  and  me ; 
we  can't  see  it ;  but  it's  there  round  their  brows, 
none  the  less ;  and  the  glow  of  it  lights  the  dark 
walls  of  their  lives,  and  sustains  them  through 
pain  and  oppression  and  tribulation.  .  .  .  They 
are  the  people  who  have  renounced."  As  in  life, 
so  in  literature.  And  the  glow^  of  this  fine  qual- 
ity puts  a  halo  round  much  of  Mrs.  Meynell's 
work,  and  gives  it  a  radiant  beauty,  and  a 
strange  sustaining  strength;  it  stamps  her  style 
with  a  gracious  repose  and  high-bred  reticence, 
and  it  imparts  to  her  matter  a  consoling  and  up- 
lifting philosophy.  An  example  will  prove  all 
this  better  than  many  words.  Few  sorrows  are 
more  poignant  than  the  sense  of  loss.  Hence  the 
bitterness  of  death.  The  poet  bids  us  "Lose — 
that  the  lost  thou  mayst  receive."  How  perfectly 
this  can  be  done  mav  be  seen  in  Mrs.  Meynell's 
"Parted": 

Farewell  to  one  now  silenced  quite, 

Sent  out  of  hearing,  out  of  sight — 

My  friend  of  friends,  whom  I  shall  miss, 
He  is  not  banished  though  for  this — 

Nor  he,  nor  sadness,  nor  delight. 

I  shall  not  hear  his  voice  complain, 

But  who  shall  stop  the  patient  rain  ? 
His  tears  must  not  disturb  my  heart. 
But  who  shall  change  the  years  and  part 

The  world  from  every  thought  of  pain? 
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Although  my  Hfe  is  left  so  dim, 
The  morning  crowns  the  mountain-rim ; 
Joy  is  not  gone  from  summer  skies 
Nor  innocence  from  children's  eyes, 
And  all  these  things  are  part  of  him. 

tie  is  not  banished,  for  the  showers 

^'et  wake  this  green,  warm  earth  of  ours, 

How  can  the  summer  but  be  sweet  ? 

I  shall  not  have  him  at  my  feet 
And  yet  my  feet  are  on  the  flowers. 

So,  too,  with  the  poem  which  Ruskin  found  so 
satisfying,  "San  Lorenzo  Giustiniani's  Mother": 

I  had  not  seen  my  son's  dear  face 
(He  chose  the  cloister  by  God's  grace) 

Since  it  had  come  to  full  flower-time. 

1  hardly  guessed  at  its  perfect  prime, 
Ihe  folded  flower  of  his  dear  face. 

Mine  eyes  were  veiled  by  mists  of  tears 

When  on  a  day  in  many  years 

One  of  his  Order  came.    I  thrilled 
Facing  I  thought,  that  face  fulfilled, 

1  doubted  for  mv  mists  of  tears. 


If  to  my  son  my  alms  were  given 
I  know  not,  and  I  wait  for  heaven. 

He  did  not  plead  for  child  of  mine, 

But  for  another  Child  divine. 
And  unto  Him  it  was  surely  given. 

There  is  One  alone  who  cannot  change ; 
Dreams  are  we,  shadows,  visions  strange ; 

And  all  I  give  is  given  One. 

I  might  mistake  my  dearest  son, 
But  never  the  Son  who  cannot  change. 

It  is  surely  not  by  accident  that  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell's  muse  reached  its  most  piercing  and  most 
famous  utterance  in  the  sonnet  "Renouncement," 
probably  the  best-known  and  most  highly-con- 
sidered sonnet  ever  written  by  a  woman. 

Eeistraint,  ti)e  CarDinal  J&tindple  of  {^er  Srt. 

It  must  not  be  thought,  even  for  a  moment, 
that  Mrs.  Meynell's  writings  are  invariably  con- 


cerned with  sacrifice  and  the  relinquishment  of 
all  the  joyous  things  of  life.  It  is  rather  that  a 
deliberate  withdrawal  within  carefully-selected 
bounds  of  severe  restraint  is  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  her  art  and  the  secret  of  its  strange  and 
jjleasure-giving  perfection.  It  is  a  truth — but 
perhaps  a  truth  not  always  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated— that  art  grows  the  more  distinguished  and 
beautiful  the  more  it  conforms  to  law  and  un- 
alterable prescription.  In  Francis  Thompson's 
words — it  is  strange  how  singularly  quotable  a 
poet  is  the  author  of  "Tlie  Hound  of  Heaven"  : 

Restraint  by  the  delighted  search  of  it, 
I'urns  to  right  scope,   l^^or  lovely  moving  intricate 
Is  put  to  fair  devising  in  the  curb 
Of  ordered  limit. 

So  Mrs.  Meynell,  in  ordering  her  limits  with 
such  a  gracious  yet  unending  severity  of  judg- 
ment, has  set  her  muse  within  a  cloistered  aloof- 
ness, where  it  has  acquired  a  fastidiousness  of 
choice,  and  an  exquisiteness  of  manner  impos- 
sible in  the  rougher,  noisier  world  of  unrestraint. 
She  has  made  "delighted  search"  of  her  selected 
garden,  and,  lo,  all  the  mystery  and  wonder  of 
the  universe  is  there  for  her  penetrating  gaze  to 
discover  and  examine.  There,  even  silence 
would  be  a  subtly-straying  presence,  and  a  daisy 
stands  as  a  barrier  to  eternity,  teasing  the  soul  to 
wonder  what  it  will  be  "to  look, 

From  God's  side  even  of  such  a  simple  thing." 

The  penetrating  gaze  goes  down  beneath  the 
surface  of  things,  nature  or  humanity ;  it  peers 
into  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  our  being,  sees 
the  strange  ebbing  and  flowing  of  our  emotions, 
and  tells  of  its  discovery.  "Happiness  is  not  a 
matter  of  events ;  it  depends  upon  the  tide  of  the 
mind.  Disease  is  metrical,  closing  in  at  shorter 
and  shorter  periods,  towards  death,  sweeping 
abroad,  at  longer  and  longer  intervals,  towards 
recovery.  .  .  .  P',ven  the  burden  of  a  spiritual 
distress  unsolved  is  bound  to  leave  the  heart  to 
c,  temporary  peace ;  and  remorse  itself  does  not 
remain — it  returns.  Gaiety  takes  us  by  a  dear 
.'Airprise.  .  .  .  Love  itself  has  tidal  times — 
lapses  and  ebbs  which  are  due  to  the  metrical 
rule  of  the  interior  heart,  but  which  the  lover 
vainly  and  unkindly  attributes  to  some  outward 
alteration  in  the  beloved." 
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Clairbopance  in  t^e  iFcncea  ana  CenaeB  aaUonDerlanB 
of  {^er  Choice. 

Mrs.  Meynell  is  wizard,  too.  The  Past  is  with 
her,  and  the  Future ;  and  grief  and  gladness  she 
can  robe  not  alone  in  a  tender,  reticent  sensibil- 
ity, but  in  raiment  woven  of  sunset  and  dawn, 
the  song  of  birds,  the  color  and  fragrance  of 
flowers,  and  the  flutter  of  every  wind.  But  the 
wizard  is  sometimes  woman  and  mother,  as  well 
as  singer  and  seer,  fust  as  she  seeks  the  soul  of 
a  daisy,  Mrs.  Meynell  has  quested  and  revealed 
the  souls  of  those  budding  flowers  of  humanity, 
children.  At  times,  too,  she  has  been  a  torch- 
bearer  and  guide,  as  when  she  would  lead  a 
reader  through  the  maze  of  Ruskin's  work.  For 
Mrs.  Meynell's  three  hundred-page  essay  is  what 
she  meant  it  to  be,  practically  a  handbook  of 
Ruskin,  and  it  is  strangely  characteristic,  in  view 
of  the  dominant  influence  in  her  own  art,  that 
the  introductory  chapter  of  her  "Ruskin"  should 
close  in  this  manner.  'He  was  broken  by  sorrow 
long  before  he  died.  .  .  .  But  it  was  not  fail- 
ure or  rejection,  or  even  partial  and  futile  ac- 
ceptance, that  finally  and  interiorly  bowed  him." 
"Your  poor  John  Ruskin" — his  signature  in 
writing  to  one  who  loved  and  understood  him — 
was  the  John  Ruskin  who  never  pardoned  him- 
self for  stopping  short  of  the  whole  renunciation 
of  a  Saint  Francis.  Lonely  and  unhappy  does 
the  student  perceive  him  to  have  been  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  great  men  of  all  ages ;  but 
the  student  who  is  most  cut  to  the  heart  by  that 
perception  is  compelled  to  wish  him  to  have  been 
not  less,  but  more  a  man  sacrificed. 

^Ift  'Brincinc  ifortl)  of  /FtanciB  ^I)omp0on. 

Apart  from  her  own  achievements,  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell is  assured  of  literary  immortality.  It  is  well 
known  that  she  and  her  husband  were  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  bringing  Francis  Thompson  from 
poverty  and  obscurity,  and  for  introducing  him 
to  a  world  prepared  to  wonder  and  admire.  The 
poet  made  superb  recompense  in  his  work.  It  is 
not  seemly  to  pry  into  {>ersonal  feelings,  even 
those  of  a  great  genius  who  has  scattered  much 
of  himself  on  the  world  in  a  golden  largesse  of 
personal  song.  But  it  is  impossible  to  refrain 
from  associating  some  of  Thompson's  poems 
with  Mrs.  Meynell ;  impossible  not  to  think  that 
the  lines  "To  a  Poet  Breaking  Silence"  are  ad- 


dressed to  her,  and  not  to  feel  the  fitness  of  the 
high  compliment  with  which  they  close : 

Thy  wine  is  flavourous  of  God. 
Whatever  singing  robe  thou  wear 
Has  the  Paradisal  air, 
And  some  gold  feather  it  has  kept 
Shows  what  Floor  it  lately  swept. 

It  is  well  to  end  on  such  a  note  as  this,  for 
there  may  be  tho<e  who  will  think  renunciation  a 
very  negative  kind  of  virtue,  and  who  will  con- 
sider a  backwater  or  some  quiet  still  reach  oflF  a 
main  stream  merely  a  place  of  idle  pleasure.  To 
them  it  can  only  be  dogmatically  maintained  that 
the  art  withdrawn  to  cloistral  bounds  of  reti- 
cence, choice  and  refusal,  is  the  art  most  likely 
to  secure  that  chastity  of  honor  which  feels  a 
stain  like  a  wound—  to  apply  Burke's  immortal 
phrase — and  to  them,  too.  it  can  only  be  urged 
that  in  such  a  backwater  as  Mrs.  Meynell's 
genius  creates  the  mystery  of  life,  its  beauty  and 
its  purpose  become  insistent ;  they  bring  and 
mate  together  thought  and  vision,  and  from  such 
nuptials,  ideals  and  resolves  are  surely  born 
strong  enough  probably  to  help  in  all  the  serious 
efforts  of  workaday  existence. 

— Godwin  Bn!f/er,  in  Catholic  Press. 


"Ea  Utitu  Ctiarffer"  anb  "dine  i^rcoiiu/' 

Theatre  Fran^ais, 
LoRETo  Abbey,  December  4th. 

Le  Cercle  Frangais  de  Jeanne  D'Arc,  though 
as  yet  only  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence, 
has  already  obtained  an  enviable  reputation  for 
the  excellence  of  its  dramatic  performances. 
Since  its  return  from  abroad,  this  club  has  been 
conducting  active  operations,  which  resulted,  on 
Dec.  4th.,  in  two  remarkable  histrionic  produc- 
tions— "La  Lettre  Chargee"  and  "Une  Heroine." 

For  some  weeks  previous,  an.  indefatigable  ad- 
vertising agent  had  been  illuminating  the  Abbey 
walls  with  notices,  sterling  and  artistic,  which, 
no  doubt,  contributed  much  to  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  entertainment,  which  was,  indeed, 
phenomenal,  the  sum  of  $14.37  being  realized, 
exclusive  of  expenses  amounting  to  13  cents. 
Owing  to  the  retention  in  the  European  cities  of 
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the  chief  members  of  the  All-Star  Cast,  which, 
last  year,  so  successfully  presented  "Stella"  (of 
happy  memory)  the  management  had  been  at 
the  expense  of  securing  an  entirely  new  Con- 
stellation. The  bright  particular  Star  of  last 
season's  comedy  having  gone  to  shed  her  soft 
radiance  in  Beamsville — le  pays  ou  I'on  aime 
tou jours — a  new  stellar  orb  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, which  would  coruscate  with  similar  efful- 
gence, had  to  be  procured.  After  considerable 
delay  and  enormous  expenditure,  another  bril- 
liant luminary  was  obtained,  in  the  person  of 
Mile.  Edithe  Smith,  whose  "Hortense"  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  present  writer's  vocab- 
ulary. 

The  management,  wishing  to  bring  this  noble 
entertainment  within  the  reach  of  all  and  yet 
being  obliged  to  refill  the  depleted  exchequer,  hit 
upon  a  plan  quite  in  keeping  with  the  benevolent, 
yet  prudent,  disposition  of  the  said  manage- 
ment. 

All  those  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  dime 
were  admitted  to  the  body  of  the  house;  those 
wishing  to  indulge  in  reserved  seats  might  do 
so  for  2  cents  extra;  those  who  had  met  with 
financial  reverses  since  receiving  their  last  re- 
mittance, were  accommodated  in  the  gods  and 
on  the  back  stairs,  for  5  cents;  small  children 
went  by  weight,  3  to  5  cents,  while  box  seats 
were  sold  to  the  extravagant  at  15  cents  a  head. 
In  view  of  the  limited  number  of  boxes  and  the 
enormous  demand  for  them,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  price  to  25  cents ;  yet  the  crowds 
at  the  box-ofiice  continued  unabated. 

A  full  house,  consisting  of  the  beauty  and  the 
chivalry,  the  wit  and  the  wisdom  of  Loreto,  was 
present  at  four  o'clock,  on  the  appointed  day, 
when  the  curtain  rose  for  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Chanson — Ou  voulez-vous  aller Gounod 

Le  Cercle  Franqais. 
Eloge  de  la  Bienheureuse  Jeanne  D'Arc. 
Mlle.  Fernande  Brunet. 

Chanson   de   Florian Godard 

Mlle.  Gladys  Wilson. 

La   Lettre   Chargee — Comedie Ldbiche 

person  N  AGES  : 

Hortense,  jeune  veuve Mlle.  Edithe  Smith 

Hector,  avocat Mlle.  Monique  McKernan 


Fougasson,  Americain Mlle.  Gladys  Wilson 

Francine,  f  emme  de  chambre ....  Mlle.  Ila  Allen 
La  scene  se  passe  a  Paris,  chez  Hortense. 

Recit. — L'Envers  des  Cieux. Besse 

Mlle.  Josephine  Hodgson. 

Chanson — Vous  dansez.   Marquise Lemaire 

Mlle.  Eileen  Farmer. 

Une  Heroine— Comedie   Michaud 

personnages  : 

Cyprienne  Mlle.  Josephine  Maloney 

Mme.  de  Pont-Levis  (sa  tante) 

Mile.   Mabelle  Doty 

Clotilde   Mile.  Edna  Murphy 

Jeanne Mlle.  Marie  Brown 

Angele Mile.   Eileen   Farmer 

Amies  de  Cyprienne 

Baptiste   Mile.  Marie  Cummings 

Martine Mile.  Claire  Cosgrave 

Lise Mile.  Josephine  Hodgson 

La  scene  se  passe  a  la  capagne,  chez  Mme.  de 
Pont-Levis. 

Chanson — "O  Canada,  terre  de  nos  ai'eux.  . 

Routhier 

Le  Cercle  Franqais. 

We  have  wept  with  Fougasson  over  his  de- 
ceased Betsy;  we  have  listened  to  the  intermin- 
able adverbs  of  Hector;  we  have  seen  Mile. 
Malone  in  her  Great  Fainting  Act;  we  have 
assisted  at  the  highly  diverting  Family  Quarrel 
l^etween  Baptiste  and  Martine,  and  we  declare 
the  performance  to  have  surpassed  even  our  an- 
ticipations, excited,  as  they  were,  to  fever-heat 
by  the  lurid  superlatives  of  the  advertising 
agent. 

Limited  space  alone  prevents  us  from  dwelling 
upon  the  splendid  acting  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  both  casts.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
have  created  a  precedent  for  the  Jeanne  D'Arc 
Club  of  future  years,  imposed  a  standard  in  strict 
conformity  to  their  motto  "noblesse  oblige." 

The  following  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived in  connection  with  one  phase  of  the  per- 
formance : 

Toronto,  Ont,  December,  1911. 
Dear  Madam  : 

I  have  learned  from  certain  advertisements 
that  you  are  endeavoring  to  secure  a  professional 
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fainter,  so  I  hasten  to  present  myself.  I  can 
give  very  good  credentials,  as  I  have  performed 
before  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  as  also  the  Ladies  of  the 
Abbey,  Loreto  Alumnae  and  pupils.  Hoping 
you  will  meet  this  with  a  "response  favorable." 
Yours  respectfully, 

SiGNORINA  SiLVAE. 

(Marguerite  Thompson.) 

P.  S.  I  might  also  state  that  my  prices  are 
from  three  to  five  hundred  per  evening,  one 
hundred  extra  for  each  rehearsal. 


%^t  Eomance  of  tfie  15riti06  Croton. 

^tft  3nliian  Durbar,  1911. 

A  pageant  forming  for  a  thousand  years, 
Before  a  wondering,  awe-struck  world  appears. 
The  Caesars'  grandest  triumphs  were  to  this 
As    glowworms'    course    to    suns'    in    heaven's 

abyss ! 
The  little  sphere  of  Rome's  imperial  sway 
Britannia's  world-wide  Empire  mocks  to-day. 
Proud   phantoms   centuries    numbered   with   the 

dead 
By   Heaven's   decree  once  more  are  earthward 

led, 
To  claim  their  places  in  triumphal  scene, 
Where  fares  our  Emperor-King  and  Empress- 
Queen. 

Now  see  this  grandest  pageant  faring  forth 
To  India  from  this  Island  of  the  north ! 
While  to  a  waiting  world  the  scene  invites, 
And  kind  protecting  Heaven,  with  Earth  unites 
Britannia's  war-ships  that  the  nations  know, 
And  phantom  ships  that  awed  the  long  ago. 
Now  face  the  hurricane  or  favoring  breeze 
That  own  Britannia,  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 

The  royal  ship  of  Saxon  Alfred  leads, 
The  Father  of  our  Navy  well  precedes. 
Till  now  from  right  and  left  converge  in  line 
The  ships  that  once  bore  forth  to  Palestine 
The  Soldiers  of  the  Cross.     And  whose  can  be 
That  leading  ship  whose  daring  "cuts  the  sea"? 
'Tis  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  "Trenc-le-Mer" : 
He  with  his  bride  the  beauteous  Berengere — 


That  naught  of  earth  should  distance  heaven's 

command — 
W^ere  wedded  on  the  way  to  Holy  Land. 

And  who  of  all  their  forbears  now  are  seen 
To    cheer    the    Emperor-King    and    Empress- 
Queen  ? — 
Lest  doubts  and  fears  should  trouble  sore  the 

mind. 
At  thought  of  little  ones  left  far  behind ; 
'Tis  Edward  First,  "the  Great  Plantagenet," 
And  Eleanor,  "dear  Queen,"  who  faithful  set 
Forth  with  her  lord  for  Syria;  knew  the  pain 
Of  parting  with  her  babes,  ne'er  seen  again! 

But  Zion,  goal  of  stauncher  Christendom, 
Tho'  gained  and  past,  is  not  the  kingdom  come ! 
Whose  ship   now   leads  when  others  backward 

fall?— 
'Tis  that  of  Catherine  of  Portugal, 
Of  Charles  the  Second  Queen,  she  leads  the  way 
To  India's  strand,  her  dowry  o*f  Bombay 
She  brought  to  Britain  India,  be  it  told. 
And,  ever  gaining,  what  we  have  we  hold! 

He  follows  in  his  flag-ship  who  began 
The  colonizing  of  this  Hindostan, — 
The  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Admiral ;   'tis  he 
Who  won  for  Britain  Empire  of  the  Sea, 
Destroying  Holland's  dominance  for  aye 
Upon  the  main,  at  victory  of  Solebay! 
Of  Britain's  admirals  none  greater  be ; 
Truth  honors  him  first  "Nelson"  of  the  sea. 
Of  James  the  Second  "history's"  knavish  pen 
Would  have  us  learn  but  that  "he  marched  his 

men" ! 
And  lo!   abreast  his  flag-ship  now  we  see 
Th'  imposing  phantom  of  the  "Victory" : 
Great  Nelson  in  his  flagship  greets  again 
Victorious  waters  of  the  magic  main. 

The  fleet  awaits  in  harbor  at  the  strand 
W^hile  speeds  the  royal  progress  o'er  the  land 
To  Delhi,  Mogul  capital  of  old. 
Where  wait  the  thrones  of  shining,  solid  gold. 
For  India's  Emperor  and  Empress  crowned 
In  richest  gems  that  man  has  ever  found, — 
All  others  in  comparison  are  poor: 
Here  "Star  of  India" — the  Koh-i-noor, 
The  Culinan  of  Afrique;    England's  pride 
In  Ruby  and  in  Sapphire  famed,  supplied. 
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Their  Coronation  robes,  gemmed  cloth  of  gold : 
— All  dazzling,  dazing  seen,  but  vainly  told. 
A  body-guard  of  British  regiments  stands 
On  duty,  as  the  regal  state  demands ; 
While  Indian  troops  serve  thus,  or  in  review 
File  past  and  win  the  admiration  due. 

Roberts  and  Kitchener  in  spirit  here 
Are  forceful  felt ;   and  ever  hovering  near — 
The  shades  of  Campbell,   Havelock,  and  Clive, 
Who,  numbered  dead,  in  all  they  did  survive ! 
Rides  one  a  very  Mars,  and  stern  of  face, 
Before  the  British  lines  takes  leader's  place : 
'Tis  he,  when  all  the  world  was  menaced,  who 
Conquered  the  Conqueror  at  Waterloo! 
And  still  approaches  one  doth  greater  loom ; 
'Tis  prayer-loving  Gordon  of  Khartoum! 
August  on  golden  cloud  thrones  bright  are  seen 
Edward  the  Peaceful,  and  great  Empress  Queen. 
Proud,  gem-hung  Maharajahs  bend  the  knee 
Some  not  concealing  how  unwillingly! 
Now  speaks  the  Emperor  of  this  wondrous  land 
Of  gifts  desirable  at  his  command ; 
First,  Delhi  capital  he'll  glad  restore 
With  all  attendant  bounties  known  of  yore ;     • 
That  wisdom  bring  her  blessings  manifold 
The  schools  shall  be  endowed  with  royal  gold ! 

Imagination  tires :    to  paint  were  vain 
Ovations,  fetes,  and  progress  home  again. 
But  dear  to  coming  centuries  shall  go  down 
This  startling  romance  of  the  British  Crown! 

Idris. 


Little  privileges  are  so  common  and  so  many 
that  we  are  apt  to  grow  familiar  with  the  sight 
of  them  and  pass  them  by  unmoved.  Yet  they 
make  up  life  and  do  more  to  build  up  character 
in  the  giver  and  courage  in  the  receiver  than  any 
amount  of  huge  and  noisy  demonstration  and  en- 
deavor. "There  is  a  time  to  speak,"  and  a  word 
in  season  is  like  "apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of 
silver."  There  is  a  time  to  say  "God  bless  you," 
from  the  heart,  and  heaven  is  opened  in  response 
to  the  prayer.  There  is  a  time  to  be  gentle,  and 
such  consideration  is  like  a  breeze  from  Lebanon, 
to  soothe  the  excited  and  anxious  spirit.  Oh,  if 
only  we  would  look  out  for  these  so-called 
"trifles"  how  bright  the  world  would  be ! 


Keccnt  Tdoo}^0, 

H  CURIOUS  and  interesting  volume  recent- 
ly published,  is  "Cases  of  Conscience," 
by  the  Reverend  Thomas  Slater,  S.  J. 
(Benziger  Bros.,  New  York).  Father  Slater  is 
a  keen  and  discriminating  theologian.  In  solv- 
ing these  difficult  questions  of  conscience  he  is 
always  reasonable,  and  his  work  will  be  a  help 
to  many  scrupulous  souls,  for  he  speaks  "as  one 
having  authority." 

He  treats  of  various  subjects,  upon  "Human 
Acts,"  "Conscience,"  "Laws,"  "Sin,"  "Faith," 
"the  Commandments,"  "Restitution,"  and  other 
topics  equally  interesting. 

His  style  is  clear  and  simple,  and  surprisingly 
readable,  considering  the  abstruse  questions  dis- 
cussed. 

"Spiritual  Considerations,"  by  the  Reverend 
H.  R.  Buckler,  O.  P.,  is  a  book  of  genuine  piety. 
(Benziger  Bros.,  New  York.) 

Many  books  of  instruction  are  full  o^  good 
ideas  but  presented  in  such  a  cut  and  dried  form 
as  to  weary  rather  than  improve.  Father  Buck- 
ler never  wearies.  His  thoughts  are  rarely  beau- 
tiful, and  beautifully  expressed.  Charming 
chapters  on  interesting  subjects  abound,  espe- 
cially does  one  enjoy  the  pages  upon  "The  Apos- 
tolic Spirit,"  pages  full  of  a  breezy  and  sugges- 
tive philosophy.  Charmingly  quaint  cadences, 
flow  from  the  author's  pen,  and  the  genuine  ring 
of  real  goodness  sounds  in  all  his  advice.  For 
young  people  the  book  could  not  be  bettered ; 
for  older  ones  it  will  stir  the  jaded  senses  into 
fresh  endeavors  along  the  narrow  way. 

"Her  Journey's  End."  by  Frances  Cooke 
(Benziger  Bros.,  New  York),  is  a  novel  of  un- 
usual interest.  It  has  a  mystery,  an  interesting 
love  story,  characters  of  uncommon  strength,  de- 
picted clearly  and  with  skill.  For  their  develop- 
ment alone  it  is  worth  the  reading  by  those  who 
enjoy  the  analytical  in  fiction,  and  the  weavings 
of  a  good  plot  make  the  story  quite  worth  while 
for  those  who  read  to  be  entertained. 

"Stuore."  is  the  peculiar  title  of  a  peculiar 
book.  It  is  by  Father  Michael  Earls,  S.  J.  (Ben- 
ziger Bros..  New  York),  and  the  curious  title  is 


Madonna   and   Child. 


Murillo. 
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taken  from  the  Italian  of  Padre  Menochio,  S.  J., 
who  wrote  in  the  17th.  century  a  volume  with 
this  title.  Stuore  means  "mats/'  and  the  learned 
Jesuit  wove  his  "literary  'mats'  in  the  brief  in- 
tervals which  were  regarded  by  others  as  scarce 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  very  narrowest  require- 
ments of  the  indispensable  relaxation." 

Some  of  the  tales  in  the  volume  have  been  re- 
printed from  the  Ave  Maria  and  Benziger's 
Magazine,  and  among  them,  "For  Assessor: 
John  Desmond,"  is  peculiarly  clever.  "The 
Burgler's  Letter"  is  an  elusive  bit  of  mystery, 
well  solved,  while  "Old  Captain"  is  a  beautiful 
story  of  sin  and  atonement. 

Altogether  these  "mats"  woven  from  the 
threads  of  human  life  are  readable  Catholic 
stories,  proving  the  dictum  that  "truth  is  stran- 
ger than  fiction,"  and  that  the  most  interesting 
happenings  are  those  of  real  life. 

Two  pleasantly  enlivening  juvenile  stories 
have  recently  been  published  by  Benziger  Bros., 
the  purveyors  of  good  reading  for  the  young. 

"The  Old  Mill  on  the  Withrose,"  by  the  Rev- 
erend Henry  S.  Spalding,  S.  J.,  is  a  story  of 
rural  Kentucky,  told  in  a  breezy  manner,  with 
plenty  of  fishing  and  hunting  and  all  the  breezy 
freshness  of  outdoor  life  in  the  Blue  Grass 
State. 

"The  Juniors  at  St.  Bede's,"  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  H.  Bryson  (Benziger  Bros.,  New 
York),  is  a  story  of  boy  life  in  a  preparatory 
school.  It  is  full  to  the  brim  of  mischief  and 
fun,  football  and  baseball,  hockey  and  all  man- 
ner of  exciting  things,  and  it  is,  withal,  a  whole- 
some Catholic  story,  with  excellent  character 
study  of  real  boys  in  real  life. 

"Come,  Let  us  Adore."  is  a  Eucharistic  Man- 
ual compiled  by  the  Reverend  Bonaventure  Ham- 
mer, O.  F.  M.,  and  full  of  beautiful  reflections 
upon  the  Holy  Eucharist,  its  Institution.  Daily 
Communion,  and  kindred  topics. 

A  little  book  upon  the  Reasonableness  of 
Catholic  Ceremonies  and  Practices,  by  the  Rev- 
erend J.  J.  Burke  (Benziger  Bros.),  is  timely 
and  valuable.  For  converts  the  little  book  would 
be  invaluable,  and  for  non-Catholics  it  would 
certainly  be  interesting.  The  object  of  the  book 
i>  "to  show  that  the  practices  of  the  Church  are 


founded  upon  the  Bible,  tradition  and  reason," 
and  Father  Burke  attains  his  object  in  a  read- 
able style  and  cultivated  manner. 

"The  Chief  Ideas  of  the  .Baltimore  Cate- 
chism," by  the  Reverend  John  E.  MuUett,  con-r 
tains  a  clear  and  lucid  explanation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  Father  Furness  declares 
that  an  ideal  catechism  should  contain  one  idea 
only  in  each  question,  instead  of  a  multiplicity 
which  confuse  the  learner,  and  he  has  given  us, 
with  this  end  in  view,  the  ideal  catechism. 

"The  Holy  Viaticum  of  Life  as  of  Death,"  by 
the  Reverend  Daniel  H.  Dever,  P.  H.  D.,  D.  D. 
(  Benzigers,  New  York),  is  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful. Its  preface  is  touching  in  the  extreme.  The 
preliminary  chapter,  with  its  delicate  memorial 
to  Saint  Stanislaus  Kostka,  has  only  to  be  read 
to  insure  a  careful  perusal  of  the  rest  of  the 
book.  The  journey  of  life,  with  all  its  suflferings, 
is  but  a  type  of  the  pilgrinrs  progress  from  this 
world  to  a  better,  and  the  "Holy  Viaticum  of 
Life  as  of  Death"  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
books  of  devotion  upon  this  subject  which  has 
ever  been  penned. 

Olive  M.  Hulse  has  published,  through  the 
"Hopewell  Press  (150  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago), 
a  book  of  "Salads."  very  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  the  young  housekeeper.  It  contains  two  hun- 
dred receipts  for  salads  and  thirty  for  dressings, 
and  the  concoctions  therein  exploited  must  be 
good  if  they  turn  out  as  good  as  they  sound. 

A  good  many  original  receipts  lurk  among  old 
favorites,  and  any  one  liking  the  "succulent 
greens,"  would  do  well  to  possess  himself  of  this 
volume. 

"The  Little  Girl  from  Back  East,"  by  Isabel 
J.  Roberts  (Benziger  Bros.,  New  York,  price 
45  cents),  is  a  dear  little  story  of  a  dear  little 
girl.  It  tells  of  life  in  beautiful  California,  and 
all  the  interesting  things  to  be  seen  and  done  out 
there,  in  the  pleasant  out-of-doors. 

Miss  Roberts,  the  author,  is  a  young  woman, 
a  convert,  and  a  new  light  in  Catholic  literature. 
Old  and  young  should  read  the  "Little  Girl  from 
Back  Ea.st." 

"The  American  Catholic  Who's  Who,"  by 
Georgina  Pell  Curtis,  is  an  interesting  collection 
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of  short  biographical  sketches  of  well-known 
people.  It  is  very  cleverly  written  and  well 
bound  (B.  Herder  &  Co.,  St.  Louis),  and  gives 
a  good  deal  of  valuable  information  about  people 
in  the  public  eye.  A  second  edition  is  soon 
promised  and  this,  it  is  said,  will  be  more  com- 
plete than  the  first,  from  which  quite  a  few  im- 
portant names  were  omitted. 


Sin  d^bentng  tott^  Chaucer  at  t^t  Cabarti 
3nn,  Eoreto  Sihhth  tIDotonto,  ilJob.  let^. 

"To-night  is  come  into  this  hostlerye 
Wei  nyne  and  twenty  in  a  compaignye. 
And  certes,  to  abyden  youre  presence 
We  have  been  waytinge  al  this  fourtenight, 
Redy  to  wenden  on  our  pilgrimage 
To  Caunterbury  with  ful  devout  corage 
The  holy  blisful  martir  for  to  seke 
That  us  hath  holpen  whan  that  we  were  seke." 

So  ran  the  invitation  sent  out  by  the  group  of 
pilgrims  met  at  "ye  Tabard  Inn,  faste  by  ye 
Cloistre  of  Loreto"  on  the  feast  of  St.  Edmund 
of  Canterbury. 

At  even-song  the  entire  company  sallied  forth 
to  meet  and  conduct  the  guests  to  the  Guild  Hall 
of  Southwark,  where  a  short  programme  in 
honour  of  Chaucer  incidentally  explained  the 
nature  of  the  entertainment.  Chaucer  being  re- 
garded as  the  "Father  of  English  Poets,"  only 
his  genuine  posterity,  such  as  Shakespeare,  Ben 
Jonson  and  Milton  were  allowed  to  contribute 
lyrical  numbers,  while  the  pilgrims  themselves 
supplied  the  didactic  part,  which  consisted  of 
"An  appreciation  of  Chaucer,  the  man,"  by  the 
Squire  (Miss  Mary  McCormick)  and  "The 
Plan  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,"  by  the  Poet 
(Miss  Agnes  Crawford).  Miss  Winefrid  Ryan, 
iii  a  modernized  version  of  the  famous  Prologue, 
introduced  each  of  the  nine  and  twenty  pilgrims. 
Some  of  the  original  pilgrims,  whose  conversa- 
tion was  not  particularly  edifying,  had  been 
thrust  out  and  their  places  supplied  by  persons 
of  irreproachable  life  and  conduct,  such  as  the 
Highwayman  and  the  Alchemist,  while  the  Faire 
Ladye  and  her  Page  were  more  than  adequate 
substitutes  for  the  Summoner  and  the  Pardoner. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Prologue,  the  com- 
pany, led  by  the  "Verray  Parfit  Gentil"  Knight 


and  the  Faire  I>adye,  repaired  to  the  Tabard 
Inn,  where  an  old  English  supper  had  been  pre- 
pared at  their  "aller  cost."  The  procession 
passed  up  Thames  Street,  through  Chepeside  to 
where  the  sign  "Ye  Tabard  Inn,  ykept  by  Harry 
Bailey,  goode  enterteynement  for  manne  and 
beste"  invited  all  to  partake  of  the  hospitality 
of  mine  host.  Nor  were  they  disappointed  in 
the  good  cheer  and  hearty  welcome  of  this  faire 
large  burgess  of  Chepe. 

The  hall  within  was  decorated  with  artistic 
panels  bearing  suitable  insignia  and  mottoes  in 
the  quaint  English  of  the  period  and  was  lighted 
by  old-fashioned  lanterns  and  rushlights,  while 
a  bright  fire  burned  on  the  hearth.  On  the 
tables,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  was 
served  the  following  bill  of  fare,  which  satisfied 
even  the  Franklyn,  in  whose  house  it  "snewed 
of  mete  and  drink"  : 

Rosted  pygge 

Rosted    Chykoun    served    with    Pesoun 

Sauce  poynaunte 

Wastel  bred  &  Chese        Mortrewes  with  crayme 

Appuls  and  Peres 

Spised  Cakes  and  Wafurs 

Dowcettes 
Bragot  and  Methe 

The  "Rosted  pygge,"  being  the  "piece  de 
resistance,"  entered  in  becoming  state,  borne 
aloft  on  the  head  of  the  Cook  and  beaming  cheer- 
fully from  his  cranberry  eyes. 

After  the  material  wants  of  the  guests  had 
been  supplied  "a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of 
soul"  was  enjoyed  when  toasts  were  proposed 
to  each  of  the  pilgrims.  It  was  the  duty  of  each, 
in  reply,  to  show  the  important  part  played  in 
fiction  by  the  type  she  represented.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Harry  Bailey,  who  was  a  right  merry 
man,  the  pilgrim  making  the  most  interesting 
speech  was  to  receive  a  supper  at  the  expense  of 
the  others.  The  responses  were  eloquent  and 
gave  evidence  of  considerable  research.  It  was 
remarkable  how  gracefully  even  the  most  un- 
promising trades  and  professions  lent  them- 
selves to  literary  treatment ;  amazing  the  num- 
ber of  literary  associations  which  clustered 
around  the  noble  form  of  the  Haberdasher,  sur- 
prising the  points  of  contact  discovered  between 
the  Tapicer  and  the  Dyer  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  poet  and  the  historian  on  the  other.     The 
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Cook  made  out  so  good  a  case  for  himself  and 
his  posterity  that  the  hearers  felt  that  without 
him  the  literary  world  would  be  an  arid  waste. 
Mine  host  warmed  to  the  inspiring  theme  of 
Inns  and  Innkeepers  of  Fiction — the  Mermaid, 
sacred  to  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson;  the 
Mitre  to  the  famous  Literary  Club  of  Gold- 
smith's time;  the  Fielding's  Head — to  the  Back 
Kitchen  Club,  to  old  Bows  and  Captain  Costigan 
in  "Pendennis."  The  Parish  Priest  gave  in- 
stances of  the  type  in  literature,  worthy  of 
Chaucer's  high  commendation. 

"Christes  lore  and  His  apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve." 

The  Clerk  of  O'Henford  and  the  Shipman  made 
speeches  scintillating  with  wit.  The  responses 
of  the  Faire  Ladye,  the  Knight,  and  the  Prioress, 
showed  a  wide  acquaintance  with  literature  and 
a  capacity  for  correlation.  But  the  prize  was 
unanimously  awarded  to  the  genial  Highway- 
man, Miss  Esme  Cosgrave,  who  shed  so  much 
lustre  on  that  profession  as  to  make  almost  every 
other  calling  seem  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofit- 
able by  force  of  contrast.  It  was  only  the  force 
of  Miss  Esme's  personal  example  (as  a  well- 
conducted  and  law-abiding  little  maiden)  that 
prevented  the  audience  from  setting  forth  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  the  dangerously  attractive 
Robin  Hood  and  Tom  Faggin.  The  guests  of 
honour.  Reverend  A.  Hurly,  C.  S.  B..  and  Rev- 
erend A.  McCaflFery.  our  esteemed  chaplain, 
being  obliged  to  take  an  impromptu  part  in  the 
proceedings,  spoke  in  flattering  terms  of  the 
originality  of  the  entertainment,  expressing  their 
approbation  of  this  means  of  teaching  literature, 
and  were  applauded  to  the  echo. 

The  programme  having  begun  at  "five  of  the 
clock,"  a  considerable  part  of  the  evening  still 
remained,  which  might  be  passed  by  the  pilgrims 
ill  whatever  way  they  listed.  Needless  to  say,  it 
was  turned  to  the  very  best  account. 

N.  B. — The  Gentleman  of  the  Road  begs  to 
inform  the  pilgrim  that  the  aforesaid  supper  is 
to  be  furnished  him  while  provisions  are  high 
that  he  may  derive  the  full  benefit  from  his 
victory. 

_« 

Nothing  is  ever  done  beautifully  which  is 
done  in  rivalship,  nor  nobly  which  is  done  in 
pride. — Ruskin. 


$etUK  §ox. 


Berlin,  German  v. 
Dear  M.  M.  C.  : 

I  never  care  to  feel  myself  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  making  an  apolog}'.  However,  in  this 
case,  it  seems  entirely  necessary,  the  more  so 
since  you  and  Rev.  Mother  Ignatia  have  occu- 
pied so  much  of  my  thoughts  the  last  few  weeks. 
But,  somehow,  the  time  Ernie  and  I  allotted  to 
writing  and  answering  letters  has  been  repeatedly 
taken  up,  each  week,  in  an  attempt  to  send  suf- 
ficient correspondence  to  the  folks  at  home.  I 
have  been  absent  from  Berlin  so  much  that  it  is 
really  only  now  that  one  might  say  that  "we  are 
settled."  Hence,  imder  the  circumstances,  you 
will  pardon  the  delay,  I  hope. 

Well,  we  two  poor  unsophisticated  youths  have 
had  our  eyes  opened  very  wide,  by  all  we  have 
seen  and  heard.  At  first,  we  were  wont  to  burst 
forth  into  raptures  as  each  new  thing  forced  its 
way  upon  our  senses.  Now,  after  several  months, 
we  can  accept  all  the  beautiful,  and  wonderful, 
and  novel,  in  a  somewhat  more  complacent  mood, 
albeit  none  the  less  appreciative. 

Of  course,  the  ocean  voyage  being  entirely  new 
to  us,  proved  of  exceptional  interest.  We  were 
fortunate  in  our  selection  of  a  steamer  for  we 
enjoyed  most  wonderful  sailing  weather,  a  little 
rough  at  first,  but  the  latter  days  very  calm,  with- 
out the  disagreeable  addition  of  fog.  Very  often 
was  I  reminded  of  our  friend  "The  Ancient 
Mariner"  by  the  appearance,  in  the  distance,  of  a 
sail,  which,  by  aid  of  the  marine  glasses,  assumed 
almost  the  make-up  of  just  some  phantom  ship. 
W^e  did  not  feel  the  slightest  bit  lonesome  on  the 
water  for  we  were  accompanied  by  another 
steamer  all  the  way  across.  Of  course,  it  was 
probably  fifteen  miles  from  us,  its  smoke  being 
just  visible  in  clear  weather,  but  it,  at  least,  broke 
the  otherwise  solitude. 

We  saw  so  much  while  landing  passengers  at 
Plymouth.  It  was  such  a  beautiful  clear  day, 
and  the  coloring  efl^ect  of  the  rocky- looking  shore 
was  most  entrancing.  Cherbourg,  later  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  can  never  be  forgotten, 
for  there  we  witnessed  the  battle-ships  and  other 
war  vessels  manoeuvring  in  the  harbor,  under  the 
glare  of  the  fort's  search-lights,  and,  better  still. 
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the  full  moon.  For  a  very  long  time  did  I  watch 
the  whole  panorama  from  the  best  vantage-point, 
and  only  with  much  hesitation  force  myself  to 
"turn  in,"  in  nautical  parlance.  My  innermost 
feelings  were  most  in  favor  of  abandoning  the 
idea  of  sleep  altogether,  but  luckily  my  common 
sense  dictated  otherwise. 

We  eventually  reached  Bremerhaven,  a  quaint 
seaport,  and  were  at  last  on  a  foreign  soil. 

Our  train  trip  was  quite  productive  of  curious 
spectacles,  in  the  way  of  the  women  working  in 
the  fields,  just  as  our  men  do  in  America.  It 
seemed  to  Ernie  and  me  quite  an  idea,  to  be  re- 
pulsed at  first,  but,  after  accustoming  ourselves 
to  the  scene  by  considerable  repetition,  which  was 
not  difiicult  to  find,  as  we  witnessed  numerous 
cases  in  our  short  two  hours'  ride,  we  decided,  at 
least,  that  God's  pure  air  and  sunshine,  even  with 
slightly  more  strenuous  work,  was  much  in  ad- 
vance of  some  of  the  smoky,  unhealthy  factories 
and  unventilated  shops  of  our  American  cities. 

In  his  first  trip  through  Germany,  one  invari- 
ably would  first  be  impressed  by  the  orderly  ar- 
rangement which  everywhere  and  in  everything 
exists.  Even  the  farms,  the  houses,  with  their 
constant  use  of  bright  red  tile,  the  clean  and  mod- 
ern railway  stations,  the  numerous  clumps  of 
young  forest  (part  of  the  German  idea  of  re- 
f orestration )  and  the  cities,  show  it.  But  that 
brings  me  to  Bremen,  our  first  German  city,  and 
where  we  spent  several  days.  There  was  much 
to  charm  us.  We  had  our  practical  Canadian 
idea  of  beauty  rudely  scattered  to  the  winds  by 
the  loveliness  of  the  parks,  with  their  flowers, 
bushes,  walks,  etc.  Also,  nowhere  have  I  seen 
such  profusion  as  was  evident  in  front  of  every 
house.  In  writing  to  someone  from  Bremen,  I 
compared  the  floral  eft'ect  to  an  ordinary  florist 
shop,  and  really  the  comparison  is  quite  apt.  The 
houses  themselves  add  to  the  splendor  by  their 
white  stucco  walls,  set  off  by  the  green  shutters, 
and  again  the  tile,  which  T  before  mentioned. 

Here,  too,  we  had  our  best  and  only  taste  of 
the  country  roads,  for,  with  friends,  whom  we 
met  on  our  steamer,  we  motored  to  a  suburb,  a 
few  miles  out.  They  seem  to  build  the  roads 
with  great  regularity,  always  macadam  with 
stout  curbing  and  not  too  wide,  hence  making  it 
easier  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  also,  they  al- 
ways seem  so  clean-looking.  It  would  be  a  splen- 
did idea  for  our  country  and  civic  fathers  to  go 


a  little  more  minutely  into  the  item  and  study  it 
from  the  standpoint  above,  with  the  view  of 
adoption  in  Canada,  eventually. 

When  we  arrived  at  Hanover,  our  next  stop, 
we  stepped  from  the  train  to  a  really  very  artis- 
tic, from  the  outside  anyway,  and  decidedly 
convenient  from  the  inside,  station.  In  front  was 
an  equestrian  statue  of  one  of  the  German 
princes,  and,  on  both  sides,  considerable  space  for 
flower-beds,  and  what  might  be  called  miniature 
parks.  Bremen  now  seemed  to  have  been  but  a 
stepping-stone  to  prepare  us  for  the  greater 
things  of  which  Hanover  can  truthfully  boast. 
Here  again,  we  saw  the  parks,  fountains,  well- 
paved  streets,  buildings  of  lovely  architectural 
design,  museums,  and  the  dwelling-homes  of  the 
people,  each  with  its  gateway  and  little  stone 
tence,  surmounted  by  garlands  of  flowers,  even 
more  artistic  than  its  smaller  city,  and  also,  one 
must  not  forget  the  little  statuary,  which  usually 
formed  part  of  the  garden  decorations. 

Indeed,  Ernie  and  I  drove  to  the  station,  with 
many  misgivings  at  having  to^  so  soon,  leave  such 
an  enchanting  spot.  Little  did  we  dream  that 
only  a  few  hours  and  we  should  be  ushered  into 
the  city,  which  was  to  be  our  abode  for  a  time, 
and  which,  so  far,  has  contributed  so  much  to  us 
in  every  way,  that  to  describe  it  in  a  manner,  but 
the  most  general,  would  require  a  volume  of  En- 
cyclopaedia dimensions. 

Berlin  has  become  a  fine  city,  and  reached  the 
first  rank  by  a  well-conceived  and  well-carried- 
C'Ut  scheme.  Probably,  no  place,  in  such  a  short 
time,  has  accomplished  quite  so  much,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  The  whole  place  works 
like  a  clock.  It  combines  great  beauty  of  scenery 
in  its  Tiergarten,  its  woody  environs,  its  streams 
of  many  bridges,  brilliant  at  night  with  its  many 
light;  its  solidly-constructed  stores,  houses,  and 
public  buildings,  all  combining  in  their  architec- 
ture, just  sufficient  to  mark  the  cultivated  taste 
underlying.  It  is  exceptionally  well  lighted,  has 
an  excellent  car  service,  and  nowhere  in  the 
world  can  one  ride,  either  with  auto  or  carriage, 
so  inexpensively  and  luxuriously.  As  a  centre  of 
music,  it  now  has  no  equal.  The  people  of  all 
classes,  surely,  are  the  most  appreciative.  Once 
the  "baton"  is  raised  for  any  sort  of  music,  be  it 
orchestra,  band,  piano  or  song,  there  steals  over 
the  Germans  an  indefinable  attention  and  silence, 
which  holds  them  spellbound  until  the  end,  when 
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they  give  forth  their  pent-up  feehngs  in  hand 
claps,  on  some  occasions,  even  shouts  —  these 
rare. 

Among  other  good  things  one  finds  the  Art 
Galleries,  and  they  offer  exceptional  advantages, 
possessing,  as  they  do,  copies  or  originals  of  all 
the  great  masters.  In  the  case  of  the  pictures, 
these  are  very  systematically  arranged,  so  that 
one  can  follow  the  various  schools  conveniently. 

Also,  in  Berlin,  one  is  liable,  at  any  moment,  to 
come  in  contact  with  something  which  will  as- 
tonish the  most  blase  and  indifferent  being  the 
world  can  produce.  Raise  one's  eyes  heavenward 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  an  air-ship  flying  over- 
head, with  a  complement  of  twenty  to  thirty  pas- 
sengers, seemingly  enjoying  the  dangerous  ven- 
ture. Aviators  are  continually  taking  terrific 
chances,  in  some  cases,  simply  to  electrify  their 
audiences,  in  others,  to  advance  the  science.  It 
was  the  other  day  that  I  was  an  eye-witness  of 
.several  birdmen  flying  high  in  the  air,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  new  moon  slowly  wending  its  way 
from  the  horizon.  If  that  dear  old  Queen  of 
Night  had  thoughts,  I  wonder  what  opinions  she 
would  hold  of  us  poor  mortals  vainly  striving  to 
accomplish  that  which  God  has  given,  naturally, 
to  the  birds. 

The  churches  here  are  probably  not  as  grand 
as  in  other  European  cities,  but  they  are,  at  least, 
very  edifying.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  one  we  attend,  that  of  St.  Hedwig,  a  domed 
structure,  Romanesque  style.  The  congregational 
singing  surpasses  that  of  the  choir,  particularly 
here,  where  the  people  do  not  suffer  from  self- 
consciousness. 

The  people  whom  I  have  met  in  Germany,  al- 
though sometimes  cold-looking,  are,  at  heart,  very 
kind  and  considerate,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
frank  and  straightforward.  The  business  men 
are  honest  and  trusting,  especially  those  who 
have  not  had  too  many  unsatisfactory  dealings 
with  unscrupulous  foreign  houses.  Once  fooled, 
a  German  becomes  suspicious,  and  his  natural 
trait  of  faith  in  mankind  is  thereby  lost.  He 
then  develops  into  the  category  of  "the  man  from 
Missouri,"  who  wants  to  be  shown  everything. 

I  was  three  weeks  in  Berlin  before  I  attempted 
anything  further.  In  that  time  Ernie's  teaching 
was  arranged  for.  Also,  we  studied  a  little  of 
the  language.  I  then  ventured  to  Southern  Ger- 
many, the  chief  place  of  interest  being  Munich. 


After  that,  I  crossed  to  Switzerland,  in  which 
place  I  made  a  comprehensive  tour.  Paris  proved 
very  entertaining,  as  well  as  educating ;  its  won- 
derful Louvre  making  a  stay  there  most  pleasant 
and  remunerative.  Journeying  to  Switzerland, 
once  more,  I  found  some  glorious  weather,  and, 
after  a  week  had  elapsed,  returned  to  Berlin,  via 
the  Rhine  cities,  stopping  for  short  visits  at  the 
interesting  points.  A  comparison  of  the  three, 
oi  rather,  four  countries,  which  I  have  visited, 
might  prove  of  interest,  but  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  already  tired  of  this,  so,  for  the  time  being, 
I  had  better  end  by  sending  you  and  Rev.  Mother 
Ignatia,  Ernie's  and  my  own  best  regards.  Be- 
lieve  me,  ^^^^^  sincerely, 

losFPH  A.  Seitz. 


COLEGIO    DE    LA    B.    V.    MaRIA, 

^        T^  Madrid. 

Dear  Rainbow  : 

I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you  a  little  account  of 
the  events  that  occurred  at  Mary's  Mount  since 
my  last  letter,  although  I  have  not  many  things 
to  tell,  as  we  have  only  just  returned. 

Our  vacation  began  about  the  end  of  June, 
before  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  (i  am  sure 
you  heard  what  a  grand  success  it  was.) 

On  account  of  the  great  heat,  we  must  leave 
Madrid  every  summer.  Some  went  to  San  Se- 
bastian, to  Biarritz,  San  Juan  de  Luz,  etc.,  and 
many  of  us  to  our  own  Casas  de  Campo, 

In  the  beginning  of  October  we  returned  once 
more  and  were  very  glad  to  see  all  our  dear 
nuns  again.  We  missed  many  old  faces  among 
our  companions  and  found  many  new  ones,  but 
all  are  quite  settled  down  by  this. 

We  had  a  very  agreeable  surprise,  on  our  re- 
turn, to  find  that  the  convent  was  greatly  changed 
and  enlarged  by  the  new  buildings.  There  are 
new  apartments  for  the  nuns,  a  science  room, 
and  two  large  class  rooms.  It  is  all  lovely  and 
we  like  it  very  much.  Among  many  other  im- 
provements, we  have  a  service  of  pipes  and  radi- 
ators through  the  whole  house.  Mother  Mary 
Evangeline,  our  Superior,  brought  many  lovely 
pictures  with  her  from  Germany,  and  beautiful 
statues  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  from  Paris. 

I  am  sure  you  did  not  expect  to  find  that  we 
should    require  heating    apparatus    in    "Sunny 
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Spain,"  but,  I  assure  you,  the  winter  is  very  cold 
and  we  must  have  the  radiators  in  all  our  houses. 

Two  of  our  nuns  were  changed  this  year,  one 
went  to  Ireland  for  the  vacation  and  did  not 
return,  and  another  went  to  our  convent  in  the 
north — Zalla.  They  were  replaced  by  one  from 
Zalla  and  one  from  Gibraltar.  We  shall  have 
some  extra  amusement,  one  of  these  days,  as  the 
photographer  is  coming  to  take  our  photographs. 

When  next  I  write  I  shall  probably  be  able  to 
give  you  an  account  of  our  Retreat. 

With  many  kind  wishes,  I  am,  dear  Rainbow, 
Yours  affectionately, 
Margarita  Cavestany  y  de  Anduaga. 


Broussa,  N.  W.  Asia  Minor. 
My  dear  Mother: 

We  have  begun  our  much-anticipated  trip,  and, 
if  the  remainder  of  it  proves  as  pleasant  as  the 
first  day  and  a  half  has  been,  we  will  have  had  a 
most  enjoyable  time.  We  left  college  at  7:30 
yesterday  morning,  three  of  us,  with  one  of  our 
men  to  help  us  through  customs.  We  drove  to 
the  scolla,  where  we  took  a  double-oared  caique. 
The  water  was  smooth,  and  a  soft  blue  haze  hung 
over  the  city.  We  were  rowed  among  vessels  of 
all  sorts  to  the  quay,  where  we  landed,  and  went 
to  an  old  shack  of  a  place,  called  the  Custom 
House.  I  have  spoken  often  of  the  extremes 
here.  I  told  you  of  our  Saturday's  trip  when 
we  saw  such  magnificent  things  in  the  Treasury. 
If  some  of  the  wealth  locked  up  there  could  be 
converted  into  cash  to  put  many  things  to  rights 
here,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

As  elsewhere  in  Europe,  if  one  wants  little 
trouble  when  travelling,  little  baggage  should  be 
carried.  We  were  taking  little,  hence  were  mo- 
tioned on  after  a  label  was  stuck  on — our  bag- 
gage— not  ourselves.  Our  teskerehs  were  signed 
and  we  boarded  an  old  back-number  side- 
wheeler.  We  realized  then  that  we  were  going 
to  see  more  striking  costumes  than  we  usually 
see  in  the  city.  In  second  and  third  class  we  saw 
most  picturesque  people,  their  dark  hair  and  skin, 
their  unusual  clothing,  showing  that  they  had 
come  from  far  south. 

We  had  our  lunch  and  a  Turkish  coflfee  outfit, 
so  had  our  lunches  on  deck.  T  say  lunches  be- 
cause we  ate  most  of  the  time,  seemingly.     We 


left  at  9.30  a.  m.,  and  reached  the  landing-place, 
IMudania,  about  3  p.  m.  There  we  gave  our  tes- 
kerehs to  a  Turkish  official  and  boarded  a  train 
for  Brusa,  or  rather,  the  place  you  see  in  the 
heading.  The  ride  here  was  through  beautiful 
country,  up  hill  and  down  dale  and  across  great 
stretches  of  plain.  .Spring  has  come  in  earnest 
and  everything  is  in  bloom.  It  is  such  joy  to  see 
green  grass  in  abundance  and  blossoming  fields 
and  trees.  We  went  into  ecstasies  over  the  pop- 
pies— great  scarlet  poppies.  The  mulberry  trees, 
of  which  there  are  thousands  and  thousands,  are 
all  cut  back  in  the  fall  and  the  new  green  shoots 
are  so  fresh  and  pretty.  After  a  two  hours'  ride 
we  reached  a  little  place,  called  Ajunler,  where 
the  hotel  man  met  us  with  two  carriages,  and  we 
were  driven  up  to  bur  splendid  hotel  on  a  hill- 
side overlooking  a  beautiful  broad  valley.  Miles 
away  to  the  north  and  east  are  ranges  of  hills. 
We  cannot  realize  we  are  in  a  foreign  land — in 
Asia  Minor — for  everything  is  so  comfortable 
and  modern.  We  do  not  have  electric  lights  and 
elevators,  but  all  other  conventional  hotel  ar- 
rangements are  here.  The  cooking  is  excellent, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  institution,  are  ex- 
cellent hot  baths — Turkish  and  a  la  Frangaise. 
The  latter  are  partly  Roman,  for  the  tubs  are 
built  in  the  floor.  The  water  comes  from  springs 
up  in  the  hills — some  are  sulphur  and  some  are 
iron.  I  got  up  at  six  this  morning  and  went  to 
bathe  for  nearly  an  hour.  After  our  day's  sight- 
seeing, we  all  took  a  fine  swim.  To-morrow 
morning  we  are  going  to  devote  to  a  Turkish 
bath.  The  people  of  this  land  give  up  a  whole 
day  to  it  once  a  week,  taking  their  lunch.  We 
saw  so  many  coming  up  here  as  we  drove  to  the 
city  this  morning,  and  as  we  came  back  at  6:30 
p,  m.,  they  were  trudging  home,  with  their  be- 
longings done  up  in  gay-colored  handkerchiefs. 

We  had  our  breakfast  on  the  balcony  over- 
looking the  garden  and  valley.  The  sun  was 
gloriously  bright  and  everything  was  so  lovely. 
After  breakfast  we  stepped  into  our  carriages, 
which  we  had  all  day  for  the  large  sum  of  $3.20. 
We  visited  mosques  and  turbehs  (tombs)  and 
the  bazaar,  and  made  a  call  at  an  American 
school.  There  are  some  lovely  drives  all  around 
Brusa,  and  back  of  the  city  rises  Mt.  Olympus, 
a  rugged,  snow-clad  mountain,  about  7,600  feet 
high.  Part  of  Brusa  is  on  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  some  of  the  streets  are  very  steep.    One 
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part  of  the  city  is  on  a  plateau  and  is  called  the 
Acropolis.  It  is  the  old  part  of  the  city  which 
was  surrounded  by  great  walls  in  the  Byzantine 
time.  We  saw  ruins  of  the  old  walls  and  aque- 
ducts. Mountain  streams  gush  down  the  ravines 
everywhere.  Water  is  plentiful  and  everything 
seems  so  clean  compared  with  Constantinople. 

Scutari. 

I  did  not  think  six  days  would  elapse  before 
finishing  the  letter,  begun  at  the  Hotel  Splendide, 
but  writing  has  been  out  of  the  question.  The 
trip,  so  delightfully  begun  a  week  ago,  is  just 
"finished."  We  returned  but  a  few  hours  ago — 
and,  oh,  what  a  gloriously  good  time  we  have 
had !  We  were  five,  the  two  ladies  I  have  men- 
tioned. Miss  Hickok,  of  Gedick  Pasha,  and  one 
lone  male — a  young  man  twenty  years  of  age, 
last  Saturday.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Peet  at  the 
Bible  House,  a  boy  who  was  born  and  has  grown 
up  here,  hence  knows  the  languages.  He  proved 
not  only  a  jolly  addition  to  our  company  but  a 
most  useful  one.  We  turned  our  money  over  to 
him  and  he  managed  everything  and  footed  all 
the  bills. 

We  were  out  for  a  holiday — and  had  it !  The 
funniest  things  happened,  so  we  have  a  fine  stock 
of  jokes  on  each  other.  One  of  the  number  mis- 
took the  braying  of  a  donkey  for  a  cuckoo  clock. 
It  did  sound  like  it  at  the  time.  We  saw  many 
cuckoo  clocks  during  the  rest  of  the  trip.  Our 
cavalier's  name  is  William,  and  he  has  light  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  so  I  felt  quite  at  home — and  a 
little  homesick  for  another  Will. 

We  stayed  at  the  hotel  from  Tuesday  after- 
noon to  Friday  morning  at  4  a.  m.  We  indulged 
in  a  Turkish  bath,  Thursday  a.  m.  The  water 
comes  from  hot  springs  up  in  the  mountains — 
and  it  was  hot.  After  remaining  in  it  for  an 
hour  or  more,  we  were  rubbed  down,  then 
donned  Turkish  toweling  robes  and  reclined  in 
sadias  for  an  hour.  W^e  had  the  fun  of  seeing 
how  the  natives  do  it,  and  also  how  they  are 
dressed.  Whole  families  of  women  and  children 
went  in  together,  the  women  sitting  about  in 
their  birthday  clothes,  smoking  cigarettes.  They 
dress  ridiculously  underneath — layer  upon  layer 
of  clumsy  things.  Outwardly  they  all  look  about 
alike  in  their  feridjes  and  veils,  but  inwardly 
they  are  most  original,  especially  in  choosing 
colors. 


Thursday  afternoon  we  spent  with  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baldwin,  who  have  been  in  Brusa  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  have  been  to  America  but  twice 
in  that  time.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  practically  the 
treasurer  of  all  the  missions  in  this  portion  of 
Asia  Minor.  For  over  twenty  years  Mrs.  Bald- 
v.'in  kept  a  school  in  Brusa,  but  younger  women 
have  it  now.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  the  finest  garden 
I  have  seen  here.  Their  grounds  are  on  a  hill- 
side overlooking  Brusa.  The  great  hills  rise 
back  of  the  house.  It  is  beautifully  situated  and 
is  especially  lovely  now  for  so  many  things  are 
in  blossom. 

Friday  morning  we  began  our  long  drive  to 
Nicea.  We  left  at  4  p.  m.,  and  reached  there  at 
4  a.  m.,  resting  at  a  queer  little  place  for  lunch. 

I  cannot  describe  the  sunrise  that  morning  or 
the  next,  when  we  left  Nicea,  at  5  a.  m.  Words 
fail  to  tell  how  beautiful  it  was.  Ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  flowers  grew  on  the  road- 
sides. Great  choruses  of  birds  sang  morning 
greetings  and  the  air  was  delicious.  We  found 
magnificent  roads  most  of  the  way — almost  as 
good  as  a  boulevard.  We  had  excellent  horses 
and  the  large  comfortable  carriages,  used  every- 
where here.  The  scenery,  nearly  every  mile  of 
the  way,  was  grand.  Mountains  on  the  south  of 
the  great  plain  and  ranges  of  hills  to  the  north, 
covered  with  a  growth  of  scrub  oak,  and  here  and 
there  a  forest,  added  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery.  The  high  mountains  are  snow-covered 
yet.  The  mountain  streams  were  many,  and 
some  poured  themselves  over  rocky  ledges,  form- 
ing pretty  little  falls.  The  valleys  are  very  fer- 
tile, and  farming  is  carried  on  extensively 
throughout  the  country.  We  saw  so  many  in- 
teresting groups  of  people  as  we  rode  along. 
They  plough  with  buffaloes,  which  must  be  lead. 
The  plough  is  a  rude,  home-made  affair.  We 
saw  pairs  of  buffaloes  being  lead  by  a  half-grown 
girl  or  boy,  dragging  the  plough  over  the  fields 
while  the  gaily-attired  father  plodded  on  behind, 
steadying  the  plough.  I  hope  a  picture  of  such 
a  group  will  be  good. 

On  the  hills  and  mountains  were  great  flocks 
of  goats  and  sheep,  and,  occasionally,  we  saw 
large  herds  of  cattle.  The  shepherds  of  these 
flocks  dress  as  their  ancestors  of  Bible  times  did. 
One  was  constantly  reminded  of  old  pictures  he 
had  seen. 

On  reaching  Yeni-sher  at  noon,  we  went  to  a 
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khan,  a  regular  country  inn.  We  engaged  a  large 
room,  where  we  had  a  table  and  chairs,  towels, 
water,  etc.,  for  five  piasters — 20c.  We  made 
coffee  on  our  alcohol  lamp  and  ate  the  lunch  our 
hotel  man  had  furnished.  I  wish  you  could  pic- 
ture the  khan.  A  rambling  old  building  sur- 
rounds a  court,  where  vehicles  of  all  sorts  drive 
in.  The  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor,  opening 
cut  on  a  balcony  overlooking  the  court.  Every- 
thing is  old,  rickety— and  not  too  clean.  Just  out- 
side an  enormous  plane-tree  grows,  and,  in  its 
branches,  are  three  great  storks'  nests.  Nearby 
stands  a  mosque  with  its  minaret.  The  whole 
makes  a  most  interesting  picture. 

The  ride  from  Yeni-sher  to  Nicea  was  down 
grade,  for  the  town  lies  on  the  shore  of  a  lake. 
The  view  from  above  was  lovely — the  Judas- 
trees  were  a  mass  of  pink,  while  all  the  fruit 
trees  were  snowy  white.  I  never  have  seen  so 
many  lovely  varieties  of  flowers.  We  picked 
some  of  every  different  kind  we  saw  and  found 
over  thirty.  We  have  seen  many  more  kinds 
besides.  Great  stretches  of  white  and  yellow 
daisies — patterned  off  in  dark  red  and  bordered 
in  green,  we  called  Sharaz  rugs.  They  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  designed. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  came  to  a  fountain 
or  well,  with  its  great  sweep,  and  all  would 
water.  We  saw  crude  mills  run  by  the  brooks — 
where  grain  was  ground.  We  passed  through 
several  little  villages  and  stopped  to  buy  Evil- 
Eye  beads  or  souvenirs  of  some  sort.  At  one 
place,  William  bought  a  ring  for  each  of  his 
ladies — by  that  time  we  were  called  his  harem! 
One  received  a  ruby,  one  an  emerald,  one  an 
amethyst,  and  one  a  sapphire.  When  I  tell  you 
the  bill  for  all  was  8c,  you  can  imagine  what  they 
were  like.  The  settings  are  at  least  a  half  inch 
in  diameter,  too. 

We  were  driven  to  the  only  hotel  in  Nicea, — 
The  Italian  Hotel,  and  if  you  could  but  see  it  you 
would  know  what  happened  to  us  when  the  pro- 
prietor told  us  his  charge  was  eight  francs — 
$1.60,  the  same  we  had  just  been  paying  at  a 
first-class  hotel,  with  baths  included.  The  usual 
bargaining  began,  and,  after  an  hour's  arguing, 
he  let  us  stay  the  night  for  40c  each.  Now  let 
me  tell  you  what  we  got  for  our  money.  The 
street  door  admitted  us  to  a  court,  which  was 
really  interesting,  for  it  contained  many  rare  bits 
of  old  carvings  and  statuary,  relics  of  the  past 


of  the  quaint  old  city.  If  the  Government  would 
'give  permission"  to  the  owner,  those  relics  could 
be  sold,  and  he  would  not  need  to  run  a  hotel  for 
a  living. 

We  were  shown  up  a  rickety  staircase  to  a  loft 
— I  have  seen  many  better  ones.  This  loft  was 
the  general  living  and  dining-room.  From  it 
opened  four  rooms,  with  only  a  sadia  and  wash- 
stand  in  each.  It  did  not  look  very  promising 
but  we  were  assured  that  we  would  be  made  com- 
fortable as  we  engaged  one  large  room  for  the 
ladies,  and  the  "cheloby"  —  gentleman  —  had  a 
small  one  across  the  loft  from  us.  We  engaged 
a  guide  and  started  out  to  see  the  ruins.  They 
are  most  interesting  and  picturesque.  The  walls 
run  all  about  the  city,  a  very  small  city,  for  it  is 
only  a  mile  and  a  half  square.  We  climbed  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  gates,  where  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains,  lake,  and  the 
surrounding  country.  It  was  just  at  sunset  and 
everything  was  bathed  in  golden  light. 

We  went  to  the  various  places  where  the  great 
Council  is  supposed  to  have  been  held.  In  an  old 
Greek  church  we  saw  an  old,  old  painting,  repre- 
senting the  Council.  It  is  a  queer  thing.  People 
and  objects  are  so  out  of  proportion,  but  the 
color  is  good.  The  people  worship  the  picture. 
In  that  church  we  saw  the  tomb  of  Jesus,  ready 
for  the  procession  that  night.  From  midnight 
to  four  o'clock  they  paraded  the  streets,  chant- 
ing a  mournful  dirge.  All  carried  candles.  It 
was  a  weird  spectacle.  The  tomb  contained  an 
effigy  of  Christ.  We  saw  another  in  an  Ar- 
menian church  at  Bardezaz,  on  Sunday. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  how  we  passed 
the  night.  When  we  returned  from  our  walk  we 
found  four  huge  mattresses  on  the  floor,  fur- 
nished with  clean  sheets  and  yorgons — comfort- 
ers— and  gaily-attired  pillows — lace  and  embroid- 
ery of  no  mean  kind  being  used.  Tin  wash-bowl 
and  cans  of  water,  candles  and  towels,  added  to 
wash-stand,  made  it  possible  for  us  to  make  our 
toilet  for  dinner,  which  we  ate  from  our  baskets 
and  boxes.  We  found  two  Englishwomen  from 
the  English  High  School  here,  so  we  made  quite 
a  party. 

At  5  a.  m.,  on  Saturday,  we  started  out  again, 
driving  to  a  place  called  Mekeji,  where  we  took 
the  train  at  11  a.  m.,  and  rode  to  Nicomedia — 
now  called  Ismid.  We  arrived  there  at  3  130  and 
took  a  boat  across  the  Gulf  of  Ismid  to  the  scolla 
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for  Bardezag.  It  is  four  miles  across  the  gulf, 
and  the  day  was  perfect  so  we  had  a  delightful 
sail.  We  had  had  our  baggage  examined  twice 
at  Ismid  so  did  not  quite  see  the  necessity  of  its 
being  done  again,  l>ut  1  suppose  they  must  have 
some  diversion.  I  carried  only  my  little  brown 
satchel  and  a  few  things  wrapped  in  the  steamer 
rug.  As  1  forgot  to  put  my  bag  down — and  they 
never  seem  to  think  it  possible  there  might  be 
something  in  the  rug — I  had  no  trouble.  They 
are  suspicious  of  suit-cases,  however. 

After  leaving  the  boat,  we  got  into  a  carriage 
tor  a  long  drive  up  to  Bardezag.  It  took  us  an 
hour  to  get  there  and  we  were  in  sight  of  it  all 
the  time.  It  is  nearly  i,ooo  feet  above  the  water 
-beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  not 
very  small  hills,  I  can  assure  you,  for  I  had  two 
climbs  on  them.  We  went  up  2,500  feet,  on 
Sunday. 

We  were  the  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers, 
who  have  been  in  the  work  here  about  seventeen 
years.  They  have  a  boys'  school  and  an  orphan- 
age. The  latter  they  opened  directly  after  the 
massacres,  when  so  many  children  were  left 
homeless  and  parentless.  They  have  about  250 
boys  and  are  doing  a  noble  work  there.  Dr. 
Chambers  reminds  me  so  much  of  Uncle  Capt. 
Davis.  He  is  a  fine  big  man  and  so  genuinely 
good.  He  has  two  grown  sons,  one  in  college  in 
Canada  and  one  helping  him  there.  Mrs. 
Chambers  is  a  beautiful  woman,  a  real  mother 
to  all  the  boys.  They  believe  the  first  thing  to 
do  here  is  to  educate  the  people,  then  preach  to 
them.  They  preach  in  the  right  way  by  living 
the  life  they  would  teach  the  boys  to  live. 

Three  others  from  here  were  at  Chambers',  so 
we  were  a  jolly  company.  It  seemed  like  home 
to  have  an  avalanche  of  people  come  down  as  we 
did  on  Mrs.  Chambers.  It  was  vacation  there, 
also,  so  there  were  plenty  of  beds. 

The  annual  meeting  of  workers  in  Asia  Minor 
occurs  this  week,  so  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chambers 
came  back  with  us  yesterday.  The  ride  from 
Ismid  here  is  all  along  the  water's  edge.  It  was 
lovely  yesterday.  The  country  is  a  glory  of 
color.  As  it  is  a  great  holiday  season  the  people 
were  out  everywhere.  It  gave  us  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  study  them. 

We  found  a  week  had  made  a  great  difference 
in  our  garden.    It  is  beautiful  now  for  the  green 


is  so  fresh  and  dainty.  The  great  wisteria  is 
opening.  I  am  going  to  try  a  picture  of  it  when 
it  is  fully  out.  School  begins  to-morrow,  but 
tliere  are  only  five  weeks  left,  for  which  we  are 
thankful.  I  am  planning  an  entertainment  for 
the  last  day.  I  had  hoped  to  escape  it,  but  it 
must  be  done.  I  am  going  to  work  up  a  wand 
drill,  and  each  of  the  teachers  will  drill  pupils  in 
the  difi^erent  languages.  The  piano  pupils  will 
take  part  also.  It  will  not  be  as  hard  for  me,  in 
one  way,  and  yet  I  must  engineer  the  whole 
thing. 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  we  saw, 
was  a  train  of  camels,  eighteen  of  them,  laden 
with  great  baskets  and  bundles.  We  saw  great 
herds  of  buffaloes—  fine  clean  fellows,  quite  un- 
like the  poor  overworked  beasts  we  see  here.  We 
saw  hundreds  of  storks  and  their  nests  in  many 
strange  places.  One  had  built  on  the  top  of  an 
old  minaret — another  on  the  dome  of  a  mosque. 
]  suppose  they  are  the  ones  who  supply  the 
Turkish  babies.  We  can  account  now  for  the 
vast  number  of  children  we  see  everywhere. 
Ivace  suicide  is  not  one  of  the  crimes  of  this 
country. 

We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  minaret  of  a 
mosque,  built  about  1130,  A.  D.  It  gave  us  a 
magnificent  view  of  Brusa  and  surroundings.  It 
is  so  interesting  to  see  how  they  built  in  the  early 
days.  They  intended  things  to  last,  and  if  earth- 
quakes and  man  would  leave  them  alone,  I  am 
sure  they  would  last  almost  through  eternity. 
We  visited  a  most  beautiful  mosque,  called  the 
Green  Mosque,  so  named  because  of  the  prevail- 
ing color  m  the  tiles  They  were  exquisite. 
They  covered  the  walls  to  a  great  height  and 
some  alcoves  were  lined  throughout  with  them. 
We  saw  some  beautiful  carved  stone- work  there, 
also. 

I  really  must  close.  I  could  not  finish  last 
night  and  have  made  a  dozen  attempts  to  do  so 
to-day.  You  will  have  to  accept  this  choppy 
description  of  our  trip.  You  must  excuse  its 
many  blunders.  I  was  delighted  to  find  letters 
from  you.  You  ask  if  i  suflfered  enough  to  make 
me  appreciate  my  blessings  the  more.  We  have 
had  no  earthquakes  yet.  They  have  been  prophe- 
sied, but  failed. 

Give  my  love  to  all  at  home  and  good  friends 
elsewhere. 

Anna. 
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Hoteto  Conbent*  il^tagata  ipall^* 

October  the  seventh — Miss  Elizabeth  Cun- 
ningham, a  graduate,  one  of  the  Mystic  Nine  of 
Jubilee  Year,  visited  us,  and  found  many  new 
faces  in  the  old  familiar  study  hall.  A  generous 
welcome  was  given  to  her  and  Miss  Heinze,  a 
former  pupil,  by  all  the  students. 

October  the  ninth — A  delightful  evening  was 
spent  in  the  open  air,  toasting  marshmallows 
and  roasting  chestnuts,  at  a  huge  fire  in  front  of 
the  orchard,  where  merry  laughter  went  up  from 
the  happy  group  that  entertained  the  wee  maid- 
ens from  the  small  kingdom. 

October  the  fourteenth — Mrs.  Beatrice  True, 
a  soprano  soloist  of  New  York  City,  charmed 
us  with  her  rendition  of  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  English  songs. 

October  the  twenty-second — The  members  of 
St.  Teresa's  Literary  Society  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting programme,  and  new  members  evinced  de- 
cided taste  for  histrionic  art,  and  piano  and  vocal 
solos  were  applauded  with  old-time  enthusiasm. 

November  the  third — The  First  Year  Form 
entertained  the  Seniors,  and  their  maiden  efforts 
were  received  with  much  applause. 

November  the  eighteenth — The  Feast  of  Saint 
Hilda  was  a  red-letter  day  for  the  little  ones, — 
the  feast  of  their  Mistress,  which  they  appropri- 
ately celebrated  with  a  concert,  in  which  no  mean 
talent  was  displayed.  In  reward  for  their 
efforts,  they  were  pleasantly  surprised,  with  a 
treat  in  the  dining-room. 

November  the  twenty-fifth — Mr.  D.  Thomp- 
son, assisted  by  Mr.  Talbot  Sharpe,  favored  us 
with  a  Recital.  Mr.  Sharpe  played  several  selec- 
tions on  the  piano. 

December  the  seventh — Reverend  Father 
Walsh,  of  Niagara  University,  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting and  elevating  lecture  on  the  female  crea- 
tions of  Shakespeare,  and  confirmed  our  admira- 
tion for  the  Wizard  of  English  Literature. 

December  the  eighth — The  Feast  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  Solemn  High  Mass  was 
celebrated  in  our  pretty    chapel    by    Reverend 


John  Haffer,  O.  C.  C.  In  the  afternoon  seven 
young  girls  were  received  into  the  Sodality  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  by  Reverend  Father  Basil, — 
Rose  Lilley,  Euphemia  Rogers,  Henrietta  Peters, 
Luella  Smith,  Lena  McCall,  Genevieve  Rosa, 
Gertrude  McDonald  and  Marjorie  Glavin.  The 
Misses  Ruth  and  Helen  Fox  received  the  ribbon 
of  honor  from  Mother  Superior.  Father  Basil's 
sermon  on  this  occasion  appealed  greatly  to  us, 
and  inspired  great  devotion  to  our  dear  Blessed 
Mother. 

Too  late  to  offer  our  congratulations,  came 
the  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Cyrena  Kean  to  Mr.  Sneath,  we  now  wish  "Bon 
Voyage"  through  life  to  the  popular  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Loreto  Alumnae. 

December  the  eleventh — The  Reverend  Father 
Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J.,  honored  us  with  a  visit 
to  which  we  had  been  looking  forward,  with 
great  eagerness  for  some  days,  and  in  his  in- 
imitable manner  impressed  on  us  the  duty  of 
charity,  and  his  own  experiences  with  the  Lon- 
don poor. 


The  Abbey  Beside  the  Falls. 

Beneath  this  Abbey's  cloistered  walls 

I  hear  Niag'ra  roar  and  hiss, 
Ivike  Lucifer  from  Heaven,  it  falls 

In  sunlight  to  the  dark  abyss. 
Where  tossed,  as  souls  who  rage  and  hate, 

And  wail  for  Hope,  where  Hope  is  none. 
The  waters  picture  sin's  dread  state, 

Its  sense  of  loss  when  life  is  done. 

Not  so  the  scene  where  here  I  dwell 

In  peace  unknown  to  sinners'  world, 
A  peace  rung  out  on  Vesper  bell 

To  warn  of  depths  where  floods  are  hurled. 
How  sweet  it  were  from  night  to  day 

To  plead  before  the  Holy  Grail 
For  lives  of  men  thus  swept  away 

To  Hell  where  Faith's  of  no  avail. 

Bernard  Vaughan. 

LoRETO  Abbey,  Niagara  Falls,  Dec.  20,  1911. 


It  is  well  to  have  visions  of  a  better  life  than 
that  of  every  day,  but  it  is  the  life  of  every  day 
from  which  elements  of  a  better  life  must  come. 
— Maeterlinck. 
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Eoccto  Content,  amount  &t.  9^atp. 
Hamilton. 

Indian  summer,  with  its  transcendent  beauty 
of  sumach  and  maple,  forests  flecked  with  gold, 
and  hazy  hills — a  magical  mystery — has  passed; 
the  woodland  glades  no  longer  echo  the  farewell 
songs  of  the  tuneful  migrants  that  have  already 
hied  them  away  to  warmer  climes,  for  November 
winds  have  cleared  the  boughs  of  their  clinging 
leaves,  while  those  still  in  foliage  seem  to  stand 
patiently  waiting  the  sweeping  blasts  which  shall 
leave  them,  in  turn,  leafless  and  exposed  to  com- 
ing storms. 

But  sufficient  compensation  is  the  fairy  winter- 
world  in  its  soft  raiment  of  purity,  which  will 
soon  burst  upon  our  gaze,  calling  up  cheering 
visions  of  the  glow  and  warmth  of  open  fire- 
sides and  exhilarating  outdoor  sports. 

Students  of  Shakespeare  have  been  accorded 
a  rare  treat,  this  month.  To  supplement  the 
work  of  the  classes  in  literature  and  aflford  them 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  values  of  a 
reading  knowledge  of  the  drama  with  the  actu- 
ally realized  impressions  gained  by  seeing  the 
play,  the  school  was  permitted  to  attend  Robert 
Mantell's  presentation  of  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  in  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

Mr.  Mantell's  intellectual  subtlety  of  charac- 
terization cannot  be  questioned.  So  vivid  was 
his  masterly  portrayal  of  Shylock — robbed  of  his 
ducats  and  his  daughter — a  creature  of  vengeful 
wickedness — that  many  felt  themselves  trans- 
ported to  the  scene  of  action.  Indeed,  there  was 
every  evidence  to  show  that  Mr.  Mantell  had 
given  deep  study  to  the  part  and  had  sounded  the 
undercurrents  of  motive  in  the  soul  of  the  Jew, 
of  whose  very  spirit  he  seemed  to  have  possessed 
himself. 

Realizing  its  educative  worth,  a  keenly  inter- 
ested attention  was  given  to  the  performance. 

The  following  evening,  as  though  to  accentu- 
ate the  knowledge  acquired,  we  attended  a  Lec- 
ture on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Walter  Gordon 
Craig,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Hamilton  Nor- 
mal School. 

Some  exceptional  musical  talent  was  disclosed 
to-day  when  The  Hamilton  Ladies'  String  Or- 
chestra rendered  one  of  its  artistic  programmes 
in  the  assembly  hall,  at  7,  p.  m. 


The  numbers  were  unusually  attractive  and 
delightfully  played,  especially  the  soulful  Adagio, 
which  was  sung  by  the  violins  with  a  refinement 
of  tone — the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  including  the 
harp,  supporting  them  with  a  nice  sense  of  bal- 
ance. 

Sweetly  and  charmingly  given  were  the  Irish 
Melodies,  which  Mrs.  Aldous  sang  to  her  own 
accompaniment  on  the  harp — appreciation  of  the 
delicate  compliment  was  voiced  by  a  hearty 
round  of  applause. 

Miss  Hunter  conducted  with  a  warmth  of 
feeling  and  enthusiasm  which  brought  deserved 
applause  from  her  admiring  audience,  who  de- 
sire to  thank  her,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Rainbow,  for  the  very  enjoyable  musical  even- 
ing she  afforded. 

Following  is  the  programme  and  personnel  of 
the  Orchestra: 

1.  (a)   Menuet Beethoven 

(b)   Serenade  Badine   Gabriel-Marie 

2.  Overture — Poet  and  Peasant Suppe 

3.  Cornet  Duet — Awake  My  Soul.  . ./.  Wiegand 

Misses  Snider  and  Wilson. 

4.  (a)  Adagio  from  Sonate  Pathetique.  . .  . 

Beethoven 

(b)  Country  Dance /.  E.  P.  Aldous 

(c)  Salut  D'Amour  E.  Elgar 

5.  (a)   Valse  from  Contes  D'Hoffmann.  . . 

O.  Fetrds 

(b)   Dreamy  Moments    Ehrich 

(Harp  and  Violins.) 

6.  (a)   Andante Gluck 

(b)  Humoreske    Dvorak 

(c)  Czardas,   No.  2 Michiels 

God  Save  the  King. 

The  personnel  of  the  orchestra  was : 

First  violins — Misses  Jean  Sutherland,  Ethel 
Gallagher,  Ethel  Clowes  and  Eva  Barnard  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Jex. 

Second  violins — Misses  Ross  Hopper,  Jean 
Pennington,  Ethel  Porteous  and  Evan  Duncan, 
and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Baker. 

Harp — Mrs.  Aldous. 

Violas — Misses  Florence  Nichols  and  Alice 
Hughes. 

Basses — Misses  Gwendolyn  Elmslie  and  Mar- 
garet Hossack. 
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'Cellos — Misses  Madeline  Evans  and  May 
Greene  and  Mrs.  Collins. 

Accessories — Mrs.  Robert  Palmer. 

November  the  twelfth — One  little  maid,  at 
least,  who  has  seen  eight  summers,  feels  that 
to-day  is  hers  for  unbounded  enjoyment,  merri- 
ment and  joy,  feasting  and  gladness!  Had  not 
she — Anna  McSorley — and  all  the  wee  tots  who 
were  bidden  to  the  feast — been  living  for  the 
past  week  in  a  garden  of  dreams,  picturing  a 
birthday  party,  with  its  tables  aglow  with  fairy 
lights  and  festive  decorations? — blessed  picture 
of  innocence  and  joy — chasing  sunbeams — look- 
ing forward  to  the  morrows  bright  with  the 
sunshine  of  dawn,  already  casting  their  glamour 
over  to-day! 

And  now  that  dearest  of  childhood's  happy 
days  has  come,  and  Mt.  St.  Mary's  walls  are 
fairly  echoing  with  gleeful  sounds  of  laughter. 

As  the  hour  for  the  party  approached,  excite- 
ment— and  a  keen  desire  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
table — became  more  intense ;  and  when,  at  last, 
the  open  doors  disclosed  the  array  of  good  things 
so  daintily  spread,  a  world  of  delight  beamed  in 
the  winsome  faces,  lighted  by  smiles  of  undis- 
guised pleasure  at  the  outcome  of  their  fulfilled 
desires. 

The  color  scheme  was  in  pink  and  white. 
Clusters  of  pink  chrysanthemums  nodded  gayly 
at  the  guests — among  whom  were  Genevieve  and 
Eulalia — two  dignified  "Normalites" — and  my- 
self. The  place  cards  and  favors,  suggestive  of 
the  spirit  of  the  day,  added  an  attractive  note, 
and  the  chair  of  the  tiny  hostess  was  bowed  in 
pink  ribbon — to  match  her  cheeks — some  one 
was  complimentary  enough  to  say. 

But  what  of  the  bird  that  had  winged  its 
flight  from  Buffalo — and  incidentally — or  acci- 
dentally?— lighted  in  the  Custom  House? — to  the 
honor  of  the  kind  officials  be  it  said,  it  was  im- 
mediately set  free.  Having  heard  of  its  arrival, 
Genevieve  at  once  set  about  fashioning  a  cage — 
she  has  recently  become  an  expert  at  this  work 
— which  she  presented  to  Anna.  Although  the 
proffered  gift  was  readily  accepted,  the  thought- 
ful donor  was  informed  that  the  bird  belonged 
to  a  family  not  destined  to  pine  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  cage,  but  rather  to  grace  the  fes- 
tive board — which  it  did. 

There    was    the     sweetest    fascination    about 


watching  these  wee  merry-makers  at  their  feast- 
ing, the  ease  and  grace  so  peculiar  to  childhood 
lending  a  charm  to  every  movement,  as  the  vari- 
ous boxes  of  bonbons  and  treasures  concealed  in 
all  manner  of  floral  devices,  were  explored — and 
disposed  of. 

The  recreation  hall,  with  its  vast  possibilities 
for  dancing  and  romping  and  frisking  about,  was 
next  sought  till  the  Sandman  came. 

A  fair  good  night  to  all  the  happy  little  ones, 
tripping  into  dreamland  with  their  memories! 

November  the  twenty-third — Of  unusual  in- 
terest was  the  series  of  pictures  of  Indian  life, 
by  Astley  D.  M.  Cooper,  exhibited  in  the  Right 
House,  which  we  visited  this  afternoon.  Their 
home  environment  and  that  of  the  country  over 
which  they  roamed,  their  costumes,  implements 
of  war,  sacred  ceremonies — all  found  place  in  the 
pictures. 

One,  in  particular,  "The  Evil  Spirit,"  inspired 
wonderment  and  awe.  An  old  Indian  chief, 
the  savagery  of  whose  race  is  stamped  on  his 
countenance,  is  relating  the  story  of  the  evil 
spirit  to  a  group  of  captives,  who,  believing  that 
he  is  urging  their  captors  to  destroy  them,  sit 
horror-stricken, — the  agony  depicted  on  their 
faces  is  marvellously  realistic.  The  moonlight 
falling  on  the  shoulders  of  the  story-teller  and 
on  the  faces  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  tent, 
as  well  as  the  glare  from  the  fire,  causes  that 
peculiar  mingling  of  shadows  and  light  effects  so 
much  admired  in  this  unique  picture. 

November  the  twenty-eighth — The  Holy  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass  celebrated  by  Right  Reverend 
Monsignor  Mahony,  V.  G.,  D.  C.  L.,  who  after- 
wards blessed  the  statue  of  St.  Anne,  presented 
by  Mrs.  C.  Kloepfer,  of  Guelph. 

Dr.  Mahony  reminded  us  that  St.  Anne  is  the 
Patroness  of  Canada — the  model  of  those  who 
instruct  youth — as  Mary  is  the  model  student. 

He  exhorted  us  to  a  deep  abiding  love  and  ven- 
eration for,  and  confidence  in  her  whose  heart  is 
an  ocean  of  tenderness,  who  is  called  the  Good 
St.  Anne — an  expression  of  faith  in  her  gen- 
erosity— who  interests  herself  in  all  that  concerns 
our  eternal  happiness,  and  even  our  temporal 
welfare. 

November  the  thirtieth — Many  a  bright  face 
bubbled  over  with  joy  when  books  were  closed 
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for  the  holiday  proclaimed  in  honor  of  the  visit 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  to  the 
city. 

Echoes  of  preparation  for  a  reception — such 
as  Hamilton  so  loyally  and  magnificently  gives 
to  its  Royal  guests — had  reached  us,  the  city 
decked  in  gala  attire  was  already  flying  its  pen- 
nants and  flags  of  red,  white  and  blue,  and,  as 
our  imagination  ran  riot  on  coming  events,  we 
could  almost  feel  the  surging  of  the  crowds  that 
would  throng  the  streets, — hear  the  puffing  of 
the  pilot-engine  that  was  speeding  the  ducal  train 
to  the  "Ambitious  City."  May  no  jarring  note 
mar  the  visit  of  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  and 
may  the  welcome  be  such  as  will  determine  them 
to  make  us  a  return  visit. 

November  the  thirtieth — American  Thanks- 
giving Day — Ruth  and  Anna  McSorley  delight- 
fully surprised  by  "Aunt  Nan"  and  "brother 
John,"  with  whom  they  spent  the  day  and  en- 
joyed a  real  "American  Thanksgiving  dinner"  at 
the  Royal.  In  addition  to  the  good  cheer,  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  admire  the  beautifully- 
decorated  dining-room,  prepared  for  the  civic 
banquet  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught. 
the  spacious  parlors  in  festive  expectancy  of 
their  distinguished  guests — in  fact,  it  was  the 
next  best  thing  to  being  present. 

December  the  third — An  ever-welcome  visitor 
to  the  Academy  is  Reverend  J.  O'Reilly,  C.  SS. 
R.,  whose  genial  presence  in  our  midst  brings 
sunshine  in  the  wintriest  weather.  The  Faculty 
and  students  thoroughly  appreciate  the  favor 
conferred  to-day  when,  notwithstanding  the  mis- 
sionary's arduous  duties,  he  came  to  give  Bene- 
diction of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament. 

December  the  fourth — The  Physical  Culture 
classes,  just  organized,  under  the  skilled  instruc- 
tor of  the  department — Major  Huggens — have 
awakened  renewed  interest  in  the  exercises. 
The  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  displayed  on 
both  sides  prove  a  delight  to  onlookers. 

December  the  eighth — A  day  laden  with  a 
twofold  blessing — and  associated  with  some  of 
the  tenderest  and  holiest  recollections  of  the 
students  of  Mt.  St.  Mary. 

Precisely  at  3,  p.  m..  His  Lordship,  attended 
by  Reverend  P.  Maloney,  arrived,  and  proceeded 
to    the    chapel,    where    the    candidates— Laura 


Leyes,  Rose  Farrelly,  Marion  Overend,  Cath- 
arine McGaughey,  Isolde  Miiller,  Erna  Miiller, 
Marion  James,  Kate  Nolan — who  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Sodality  of  the  Children  of  Mary 
— awaited  him. 

After  the  singing  of  the  Veni  Creator,  His 
Lordship  propounded  to  them  the  questions  of 
the  formula  for  admission,  and  all  having  an- 
swered satisfactorily,  he  invested  them  with  the 
ribbon  and  medal,  the  insignia  of  the  Sodality, 
and  gave  them  the  Manual  containing  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  their  guidance,  urging  them 
to  be  ever  faithful  in  the  observance  of  these 
rules  and  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  Chil- 
dren of  Mary. 

Then,  in  a  sermon  replete  with  serious  reflec- 
tions and  practical  thoughts,  did  His  Lordship 
impress  upon  us  how  deeply  important  and  es- 
sential to  consistent  Christian  faith  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Mary  Im- 
maculate, with  her  foot  on  the  serpent's  head, 
is  the  ideal  of  Christian  womanhood;  and  as 
long  as  woman  holds  true  to  that  ideal,  the  world 
bows  to  her  in  reverence,  and  is  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge the  control  of  her  sweet  influence. 

Having  congratulated  the  newly-received  on 
their  happiness  in  living  under  the  special  and 
guiding  protection  of  their  heavenly  Mother,  His 
Lordship  reminded  them  that  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  follow  her  glorious  example,  to 
imitate  her  spotless  purity,  her  noble  humility, 
her  sublime  obedience  and  golden  charity ;  and 
earnestly  exhorted  us  all  to  stand  firm  against 
the  spirit  of  the  world  that  would  lead  us  away 
from  faith  and  its  divine  teachings ;  and  im- 
pressed upon  us  the  necessity  of  prayer., 

After  tea,  those  who  had  received  the  Blue 
Ribbon  were  presented  to  His  Lordship,  and 
had  the  happy  privilege  of  spending  some  time 
in  conversation  with  him  in  the  parlor. 

We  hold  the  memory  of  His  Lordship's  un- 
failing kindness  in  deepest  gratitude.  His  hon- 
oring us  to-day,  after  the  fatiguing  ceremonies 
of  the  morning  when  he  dedicated  the  church  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  which  he  had  recently  erected 
on  the  Mountain  brow,  makes  us  feel  that  we 
are,  indeed,  the  children  of  his  Lordship's  special 
predilection. 

December  the  ninth — To  souls  pulsing  with 
Catholic  faith,  what  devotion  more  uplifting  and 
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beautiful  than  the  inspiring  service  of  Euchar- 
istic  Adoration? 

It  was  our  privilege  to  pay  homage  to  Our 
Divine  Lord  in  the  Sacrament  of  His  love  dur- 
ing the  Quarant'Ore,  which  was  inaugurated 
at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  to-day. 

December  the  fifteenth — Christmas  looms — 
and  the  usual  upheaval  of  Christmas  prepara- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  tendency  in  many 
quarters  to  discourage  the  practice  of  gift-mak- 
ing, the  pursuit  of  the  Christmas  present  has 
begun,  and  will  continue  with  untiring  energy 
till  the  bells  chime  out  the  glories  of  the  greatest 
of  natal  days.  Once  in  the  year,  in  keeping  with 
the  good  will  which  distinguishes  the  season,  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  friendship 
in  tangible  form — why  not  rejoice  in  it? 

December  the  eighteenth — An  interesting  feat- 
ure of  the  meeting  of  St.  Catharine's  Literary 
Circle  was  the  reading  of  papers  on — "Master- 
pieces of  Old  World  Art,"  "How  the  Manchus 
Conquered  China,"  "Causes  and  Effects  of 
Chinese  Revolution,"  &c. 

In  this  connection,  most  gratifying  to  present 
members  is  the  assurance  of  the  live  interest 
evinced  by  those  of  last  year — notably,  Helen 
Smith,  Edna  Witherup,  Marcella  Kerwin  and 
Josephine  McCabe — in  the  workings  of  the  S. 
C.  L.  Delightful  letters  descriptive  of  effort  for 
the  betterment  of  themselves  and  others  have 
been  frequently  received — or  visits  from  those 
not  far  distant.  What  wonder  that  their  move- 
ments are  so  eagerly  followed  by  us. 

December  the  nineteenth — The  students'  art 
exhibit  has  been  attracting  visitors  during  the 
week.  Beautiful  landscapes,  marine  scenes, 
quaint  Dutch  figures,  sketches  of  objects  from 
still  life,  artistically-decorated  vases,  conven- 
tional designs,  &c.,  have  elicited  much  favorable 
comment. 

December  the  twenty-fourth — Morning  broke 
over  a  world  of  crystal.  Snowflakes  are  filling 
the  air,  and  earth  and  sky  are  a  misty,  whirling 
mass  of  white.  The  ringing  joyousness  of  the 
Canadian  year-end — the  alluring  strains  of  that 
paean  of  gladness — Venite  adoremus — are  now 
heralding  the  approach  of  the  Christian  festival 
and  irresistibly  attracting  our  hearts  to  the  man- 
ger crib  of  the  new-born  King. 


"Yet  doth  the  star  of  Bethlehem  shed 
A  lustre  pure  and  sweet ; 
And  still  it  leads,  as  once  it  led. 

To  the  Messiah's  feet. 
O  Father,  may  that  holy  star 

Grow  every  year  more  bright. 
And  send  its  glorious  beams  afar 
To  fill  the  world  with  light." 

Mary  Gordon. 


Eomo  jabbep,  tEoronto,  1911. 

Once  more  the  pleasant  summer  holidays  have 
eluded  our  grasp.  They  were  and  now  they  are 
not.  Is  this  the  complete  history  of  the  picnics, 
and  the  boating,  and  the  tennis  and  pleasant 
walks  of  the  long  summer  days!  And  are  we 
once  again  to  settle  down  to  books,  and  to  set 
our  gaze  towards  the  unexplored  areas  of  knowl- 
edge? Well,  yes — but  among  pleasant  com- 
panions. This  will  make  the  way  all  sunshine 
and  the  labor  all  love. 

September  the  twenty-third — Reverend  Father 
O'Malley  began  his  course  of  weekly  instructions 
this  evening,  in  the  first  of  which  he  merely  gave 
an  outline  of  the  subjects  which  he  intended  to 
discuss.  He  then  reviewed  the  history  of  man, 
dividing  it  into  four  ages,  namely,  the  dispensa- 
tions before  and  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  that  of 
Moses,  and  lastly,  the  Christian  era.  He  subse- 
quently lectured  on  topics  such  as  the  Command- 
ments and  morals.  And  it  was  with  eager  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  that  the  pupils  listened  and  en- 
deavored to  grasp  his  subtle  explanation  of  pro- 
found truths. 

September  the  twenty-ninth  —  Reverend 
George  J.  Crimmen,  of  Buffalo,  paid  us  a  visit, 
and-  at  nine  o'clock,  related  the  history  of  the 
life  of  Blessed  Gabriel  of  the  Seven  Dolors  and 
thereby  awakened  in  us  a  great  devotion  to  this 
young  saint,  especially  since  he,  as  a  youth,  pos- 
sessed all  the  typical  characteristics  of  the  Amer- 
ican of  to-day.  Furthermore,  his  fame  as  a 
miracle-worker  was  so  well  attested  that  we  be- 
gan a  Novena  for  Reverend  Mother  Victorine, 
who  is  in  a  critical  condition. 

October  the  fourth — Many  of  the  clergy,  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  pupils,  gathered  in  the 
spacious    and    newly-adorned    lecture-hall,   this 
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afternoon,  to  witness  a  function  conspicuous  for 
its  joy,  mingled  with  sadness,  namely,  the  Com- 
mencement Exercises,  when  six  of  our  sweet 
^irl  graduates  bade  adieu  to  their  dear  Alma 
Mater. 

What  sweet  memories  tenaciously  clung  to 
the  mind  of  each  graduate !  Yet  with  all  the 
happiness  in  the  culmination  of  the  scholastic 
pursuits  of  each,  a  gloom  held  her  heart  spell- 
bound, for  was  not  dear  Reverend  Mother  very 
seriously  ill — she  who  best  had  their  interests 
at  heart  and  whose  joy,  in  her  unselfishness, 
would  be  even  greater  than  theirs.  The  pupils 
were  gracefully  arranged  on  the  stage,  present- 
ing a  brilliant  spectacle,  enclosed  in  a  woodland 
bower,  the  result  of  the  great  skill  of  masterly 
artists. 

The  opening  selection  was  a  magnificent  and 
delightful  chorus,  "Memorare,"  by  the  choral 
<:lass ;  after  which  came  a  stately  little  ceremony, 
the  crowning  of  the  graduates  by  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Administrator,  Dr.  Kidd. 

Then  followed  a  piano  solo,  Moskowski's 
"Valse  in  E  Major,"  in  which  Miss  Julia  Kerr 
displayed  wonderful  musical  ability.  "Onward, 
Bonny  Boat,"  was  then  chorused.  Whereupon 
followed  the  conferring  of  the  graduating 
medals,  by  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Kidd,  the  gradu- 
ates being :  Miss  Helen  O'Brien,  Renfrew ; 
Irene  Murphy,  Toronto;  Charlotte  Ramsburger, 
Toronto;  Clara  Malone,  Toronto;  Ethel  Ma- 
loney,  Toronto;   Anna  Kelly,  Toronto. 

A  scene  from  the  drama,  "Jeanne  D'Arc,"  was 
then  impersonated,  the  "dramatis  personae" 
being : 

Jeanne  D'Arc,  Maid  of  Orleans .  .  .  Grace  Podger 

Thibaut,  Father  of  Jeanne Irene  Murphy 

Bertrand,  a  neighbor Mona  Clark 

Raimond,  a  suitor Norah  Rooney 

This  was  splendid,  and  each  individually  exe- 
cuted her  respective  role  admirably.  "Kathleen 
Mavourneen"  was  then  exquisitely  rendered  by 
a  semi-chorus,  followed  by  a  piano  duo,  Bruell's 
^'Tarantelle,"  by  Miss  Norah  Rooney  and  Gladys 
Martin,  which  was  very  highly  appreciated,  es- 
pecially by  Professor  Hambourg,  who  was 
present. 

Then  the  long  roll  of  honor  medalists  was  read 
hy  Miss  Grace  Podger,  and  each  awarded  an  ex- 
ceptionally   beautiful    medal,    which,    assuredly, 


stimulated  a  holy  ambition  in  the  student  heart 
to  strive  to  utilize  the  gifts  God  has  given  her, 
to  the  best  of  her  power. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  medals,  Dr.  Kidd 
congratulated  the  successful  graduates  and  hoped 
they  would  go  out  into  the  world  to  be  the  orna- 
ments of  Catholic  homes,  and  to  bring  glory  to 
God  by  putting  into  practice  the  teachings  they 
had  received  at  Loreto,  which  endows  her  true 
pupils  at  heart  with  the  faculty  of  discriminating 
between  the  shallow  vanity  of  the  world,  with  aM 
its  falsely  appraised  maxims  and  standards,  and 
the  lofty  ideals  of  a  convent-disciplined  young 
lady.    As  the  poet  says,  truly  should  she  be — 

"A  Christian  woman,  virtuous,  aloof, 
Shining  in  holiness  and  purity. 
Like  the  high  stars  that  do  bejewel  heaven, 
The  crowning  glory  of  our  fallen  race." 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  where  the 
high  dome  was  illumined  by  countless  lights,  the 
graduates  wearing  their  wreaths  while  the  other 
pupils  wore  the  usual  long  white  veils.  Solemn 
Benediction  closed  this  happy  day,  Reverend 
James  Walsh  being  celebrant,  and  Father  Mc- 
Caffrey and  Father  Staley,  assistants. 

October  the  ninth — Father  Nolan  spoke  to  us 
for  a  few  moments,  at  three  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, and  touchingly  aroused  our  latent  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart.  He  particularly  emphasized  the  intrin- 
sic treasures  which  the  membership  of  the 
League  afford  to  all  those  who  aspire  to  the 
lofty  and  spiritual  development  of  the  powers  of 
the  soul. 

October  the  eleventh — This  morning  we  were 
acquainted  with  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of 
our  dearly  beloved  Reverend  Mother,  and,  al- 
though our  hearts  were  very  dejected,  yet  the 
consciousness  of  her  edifying  and  saintly  life, 
assuaged  our  sorrow,  for,  truly,  God.  in  His 
mercy,  had  called  her  to  Himself. 

October  the  twelfth — The  funeral  of  our  dear 
Reverend  Mother  took  place  this  morning.  Bishop 
Dowling,  of  Hamilton,  being  the  celebrant  of  the 
Solemn  Requiem  High  Mass,  while  about  fifty 
of  the  clergy  were  in  the  sanctuary. 

October  the  sixteenth — After  reciting  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,    the    Children  of 
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Mary  assembled  to  elect  the  officers,  our  beloved 
Directress  presiding.  The  results  of  the  election 
were  as  follows :  President,  Miss  Helen  O'Brien ; 
Vice  President,  Miss  Eileen  Farmer;  Secretary, 
Miss  Norah  Rooney ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Kathrine 
O'Connor ;  and  Sacristan,  Miss  Frances  Mc- 
Neil. 

October  the  nineteenth — This  evening,  Father 
O'Malley  gave  us  a  delightful  synopsis  of  Shake- 
speare's charming  comedy,  "The  Tempest,"  of 
which  the  seniors,  afterwards,  wrote  a  reproduc- 
tion. 

October  the  twentieth — Retreat  commenced  at 
five  o'clock,  this  evening,  and,  during  the  course 
of  the  three  days  of  intimate  union  with  the 
Divine  Master,  the  lesson  of  forgiveness  and 
utter  unselfishness  was  earnestly  imbibed.  The 
wisdom  of  Father  O'Reilly's  beautiful  words  we 
shall  bear  with  us  into  our  future  life.  It  will 
help  us  in  every  hour  to  remember  the  great  and 
grand  lesson  inculcated  here.  The  heart  that  re- 
fuses to  forgive  another  heart,  grows  "hard  and 
sour."  The  soul  that  remembers  no  spite,  but 
forgives  and  forgets  for  the  Master's  sake,  re- 
tains the  loveliness  and  sweetness  that  mark  the 
children  of  God. 

At  the  request  of  the  Loreto  Alumnse  Asso- 
ciation, the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  McCann 
celebrated  Requiem  High  Mass  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  Reverend  Mother  M.  Victorine  in 
the  Abbey  Chapel,  at  which  the  Community, 
the  pupils,  and  members  of  the  Alumnae  assisted. 

October  the  twenty-fifth— We  were  very 
happy  to  greet  a  charming  former  pupil,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Gabrielle  Brunet,  who  is  visiting 
her  sister,  Fernande,  and  her  teachers,  for  a  few 
days. 

October  the  thirtieth — Nearly  all  the  boarders 
departed  for  the  four  succeeding  holidays,  which 
enable  them  to  return  with  renewed  vigor  to  re- 
sume their  studies. 

October  the  thirty-first — Hallowe'en  came  with 
its  usual  fun  and  frolic — greatly  augmented  by 
the  kind  assistance  of  Miss  Edith  Smith  and 
Gertrude  Ryan. 

November  the  fourth — Mother  Alexandrine 
received  a  lettergram  from  Father  Stanton,  ac- 
quainting her  with  the  precise   date  on  which 


his  "Wild  Cats,"  the  Ottawa  Varsity  Rugby 
Team,  would  arrive  in  Toronto.  To  all  appear- 
ance, this  news  was  of  interest  to  some. 

November  the  twelfth — Father  Stanton  cele- 
brated Mass  in  the  chapel,  this  morning,  also 
Father  Kunz,  the  Ottawa  Varsity  Rugby  play- 
ers with  them,  having  come  up  to  play  against 
Toronto  Varsity. 

November  the  sixteenth — The  Young  Ladies 
of  the  Second  Academic  Year  produced  a  most 
enjoyable  concert  this  afternoon,  consisting 
mainly  of  chants,  selected  from  Chaucer's  ad- 
mirable creations,  and  expressions  of  the  literary 
appreciations  which  justify  his  title,  "Father  of 
English  Literature."  After  the  entertainment, 
an  "Olde"  English  dinner  was  partaken  of,  at 
which  Father  Hurley  and  Father  McCaflfrey  , 
were  guests,  besides  the  "Gentle  Knights  and 
Faire  Ladyes." 

November  the  twenty-eighth — With  intense 
excitement  have  we  anticipated  this  red-letter 
day  in  the  annals  of  Loreto,  that  on  which  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  visited  our  dear 
old  Abbey- — an  account  of  which  appears  in  our 
columns. 

Following  is  the  list  of  those  presented  to 
their  Royal  Highnesses:  Miss  Edith  Smith. 
Miss  Anna  Kelly,  Miss  Helen  O'Brien,  Miss  Ila 
Allen,  Miss  Edna  Murphy,  Miss  Madeline 
Small,  Miss  Irene  Murphy,  Miss  Teresa 
O'Hearn,  Miss  Genevieve  Twomey,  Miss  Gladys 
Foran,  Miss  Josephine  Maloney,  Miss  Marie 
Cummings,  Miss  Claire  Cosgrave,  Miss  Louise 
Foy,  Miss  Josephine  Hogdson,  Miss  Eileen  Far- 
mer. Miss  Clare  Malone,  Miss  Ethel  Maloney, 
Miss  Charlotte  Ramsperger,  Miss  Mae  O'Neil, 
Miss  Monica  McKearnan,  Miss  Mabel  Doty. 
Miss  Marguerite  Waste,  Miss  Julia  O'SulHvan. 
Miss  Helen  Seitz.  Miss  Marie  Smith,  Miss 
Ma.deline  Ryan,  Miss  Foster. 

Orchestra :  Harp,  Miss  Foster,  Miss  Made- 
line Ryan. 

Violin,  Miss  Julia  O'Sullivan,  Miss  Waste, 
Miss  Helen  Seitz,  Miss  Marie  Smith,  Miss  Alice 
Gormally.  Miss  Ella  McDonnell.  Miss  Mabel 
Doty. 

November  the  thirtieth — The  refectory  adjoin- 
ing that  of  the  Second  School,  was  very  bril- 
liant  this   evening,     when    the    American    and 
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French  girls  enjoyed  a  sumptuous  repast,  it  being 
the  American  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the  Feast 
of  St.  Catharine.  The  table  was  very  skilfully 
arranged,  the  fleur-de-lis  and  the  stars  and 
stripes  being  gracefully  entwined. 

December  the  second — Mother  Loreto's  room 
was  the  scene  of  a  very  successful  "At  Home," 
this  afternoon,  the  pretty  little  apartment  being 
artistically  decorated  for  the  event.  Her  guests, 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Second  School,  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  Each  guest  was  provided  with  all 
the  necessaries  wherewith  to  fashion  dainty 
little  sachets,  while  Miss  Ettie  Flanagan  very 
graciously  added  to  the  charm,  on  the  occasion, 
by  reading  a  well-chosen  book — "Three  Fair 
Maids" — and  Miss  Harriet  Gittere  and  Adelyne 
Millar  rendered  piano  solos.  Then,  to  climax 
all,  refreshments  were  served  by  the  hostess, 
Mother  Loreto,  assisted  by  Miss  Madeleine 
O'Reilly  and  Doris  Donoghue. 

The  luncheon  was  exquisitely  gotten  up,  the 
dainty  plate,  w^ith  the  Loreto  crest  in  blue  and 
white,  being  prettily  arranged  on  the  table,  while 
the  "eats"  consisted  of  sandw^iches,  fruit,  cake 
and  chocolate. 

December  the  fifth-  -Father  Vaughan,  one  of 
the  first  of  British  orators,  greatly  favored  the 
Alumnae  by  addressing  them  and  the  clergy  of 
the  city  in  the  lecture  hall,  at  four  o'clock  this 
afternoon.  After  dinner,  he  came  to  the  study 
hall  and  spoke  to  us,  and  when  about  to  leave, 
after  having  given  his  blessing,  said :  "Love  our 
Blessed  Mother  just  as  much  as  you  can,  pro- 
vided you  love  her  Son  much  more  than  you 
can." 

December  the  eighth — The  Forty  Hours'  de- 
votion commenced  this  morning  by  a  solemn 
High  Mass,  Father  McCaffrey  being  celebrant, 
with  Father  Hurley  and  Father  Meder  as  assist- 
ants. The  pupils  sang  Gounod's  Mass  excep- 
tionally well,  and  truly  evinced  the  careful 
training  imparted  by  their  self-sacrificing  choral 
teacher.  The  stately  altar  and  rich  sanctuary 
were  beautifully  studded  with  innumerable  flick- 
ering tapers,  encircled  by  flowers  of  every  hue 
and  exquisite  fragrance. 

December  the  ninth — Father  McCaffrey  sang 
High  Mass,  after  Exposing  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment— the  nuns'  choir,  alone,  chanting  the  Mass. 


December  the  tenth — High  Mass  was  again 
celebrated  by  our  chaplain,  followed  by  a  pro- 
cession, and,  at  nine  in  the  evening,  Exposition 
ceased,  after  Benediction,  at  which  the  pupils 
sang  Beethoven's  magnificent  "Tantum  Ergo." 
Miss  Harriet  Gittere  and  Anna  Larkin  gave  a 
party  to  the  Second  School,  this  evening,  it  being 
the  birthday  of  both. 

December  the  tenth — Miss  Audrey  Mayse  re- 
ceived the  Blue  Ribbon  from  Reverend  Mother 
Ignatia,  and  we  beg  to  oft"er  her  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations. The  Children  of  Mary  were  ten- 
dered an  oyster  supper  in  honor  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception. 

December  the  15th — A  very  pleasant  entertain- 
ment was  given  to  the  school  by  the  pupils  of  the 
First  Form.  The  illustrated  views  of  the  travels 
of  the  "Other  Wise  Man"  were  very  interesting, 
and  the  recitations  of  the  several  young  ladies, 
excellent. 

December  the  seventeenth — Father  O'Malley 
gave  us  a  beautiful  sermon  on  the  text — "Who 
art  thou?"  He  strongly  enforced  the  idea  that 
"the  source  of  power  is  privacy." 

We  had  the  great  happiness  to  hear  a  second 
Mass,  this  morning,  at  which  we  meditated  with 
Dr.  Roche,  the  eminent  preacher,  upon  the  prog- 
ress we  are  individually  making  in  self-conquest, 
which  is  the  first  step  taken  in  sanctity  by  the 
saints,  and  the  last  one  taken  by  the  indifferent. 

After  Benediction,  there  was  a  reception  of 
the  Children  of  Mary  by  our  chaplain,  Miss 
F.dith  Smith,  Kathryn  Goulet,  Marion  Smith,  and 
Reta  McCabe  being  received  into  the  Sodality  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  while  Miss  Anna  Larkin, 
Alicia  McDonald,  Amelia  Morrissey,  Marguerite 
Munn,  Adelina  Robbins,  Madeline  Smyth,  Te- 
resa Broderick,  Ada  Hickey,  Margaret  Manley, 
Linda  \^on  Jenny,  and  Vivian  Logan,  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Angels. 

December   the   twentieth — Christmas   holidays 

have,  at  last,  arrived,  and,  with  eager  and  happy 

hearts,  have  all  set  out  for  home  with  all  its  joys 

and  pleasant  memories.     It  is  with  the  best  of 

wi.shes  for  a  holy  and  blessed  Yule-tide,  and  a 

Happy  New  Year    to    all    kind    teachers    and 

friends  of  Loreto,  scattered  far  and  wide,  that 

we  bid  adieu  to  our  convent  home  for  three  short 

weeks.  .  r» 

Angela  Ryan. 
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Eoceto  Contient.  "flD^borne,"  Clatemont. 
me0t  Siufitmlisi, 

March  seventeenth — The  Consecration  of  our 
new  Bishop. 

The  usual  National  Concert  for  the  Irish  nuns 
did  not  take  place,  as,  at  the  express  wish  of  His 
Lordship,  it  was  arranged  that  instead  of  each 
school  in  the  city  and  suburbs  giving  a  welcome 
to  His  Eminence  and  party,  there  was  to  be  a 
grand  concert  in  Perth,  to  which  all  might  con- 
tribute one  or  more  numbers.  Accordingly, 
about  forty  members  of  our  Choral  Class  ren- 
dered "Erin  the  Tear  and  the  Smile,"  beautifully 
harmonized.  Ihe  Orchestra  gave  a  selection  of 
Irish  Airs. 

T.  G.  A.  Molloy,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Perth— a  Ca- 
nadian, by  the  way — kindly  lent  His  Majesty's 
Theatre  for  the  occasion. 

March  the  twentieth — Great  excitement.  A 
telephonic  message  to  say  that  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Moran,  the  Archbishop,  Dr.  Clune, 
C.  SS.  R.,  and  many  other  bishops  and  priests 
from  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  visit 
Loreto  at  4  p.  m. — just  in  time  for  afternoon  tea. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  we  donned 
our  white  silk  concert  frocks,  tied  narrow  green 
ribbon  to  our  silver  school  badges,  and  hastened 
to  the  front  hall  to  welcome  our  distinguished 
visitors. 

After  some  music  from  the  Orchestra,  His 
Eminence  spoke,  as  did  our  revered  Bishop, 
Then  refreshments  were  served — many  of  us 
were  allowed  to  assist.  Before  taking  leave,  our 
guests  very  kindly  asked  for  three  holidays  for 
the  pupils.  The  Community  considered  it  best 
to  let  us  have  them  at  Easter  instead  of  at  school. 
No  one  objected  to  the  arrangement. 

March  the  twenty-sixth — Kathleen  and  Dorrie 
I.ovell,  pupils  of  this  Loreto,  left  AustraSa  to- 
day. 

April  the  fourth — Easter  Exams.  You  know, 
dear  Rainbow,  what  that  means. 

April  the  twelfth — The  greater  number  of  the 
pupils  went  home  for  Easter — at  least,  the  city 
and  suburban  girls.  Parents  of  others  came  to 
town  and  took  their  treasures  out  for  the  week. 

April  the  twenty-fourth — Back  to  school  once 
more — we  enjoyed  our  extra  holidays  very  much. 


Our  esteemed  chaplain  comes  every  Wednes- 
day to  give  a  most  instructive  lecture  on  the 
Church.  He — Dr.  Ol-lurley — has  also  given  us 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
illustrated  by  magic  lantern  views  of  the  different 
churches  and  places  he  visited. 

May  eve — Many  an  extra  visit  was  made  to 
Our  Blessed  Lady's  altar.  I  will  not  say, 
through  curiosity,  to  see  how  beautifully  it  was 
adorned.  Oh,  no.  We  Australians  have  a  little 
more  solid  piety.  Has  our  undeserved  title — 
pleasure-seeking  Australians — reached  you  yet? 
Loreto  girls  must  show  by  their  lives  that  it  can- 
not be  applied  to  them. 

May  the  first — Singing  at  Mass.  I  felt  quite 
proud  of  my  companions  who  are  members  of 
the  choir.  Usual  May  devotions  continued  dur- 
ing the  month. 

May  the  twenty-third — A  day  of  sadness  for 
Loreto,  "Osborne."  Our  loved  Mother  de  Sales, 
foundress  of  the  Loreto  in  this  land  of  the 
"Golden  West,"  left  us  to-day  for  Loreto  Abbey, 
Ballarat,  Victoria,  after  having  labored  success- 
fully for  fourteen  years  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  numerous  difficulties 
and  obstacles,  always  inseparable  from  new  mis- 
sions. 

Good-bye,  dear  Mother.  May  God  bless  your 
work  in  other  climes  as  He  has  done  in  this  our 
Western  home. 

May  the  thirty-first — Thirteen  of  the  little 
ones  had  the  happiness  of  making  their  First 
Holy  Communion. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  a  procession  in 
honor  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  wended  its  way  down 
the  long  avenue  as  far  as  the  playground  and 
then  returned  to  the  chapel.  All  were  sorry  to 
see  the  May  devotions  close. 

June  the  twenty-first — The  Feast  of  St.  Aloy- 
sius  was  kept  with  the  traditional  Loreto-girl 
spirit.  Instead  of  going  out  for  the  Coronation 
festivities  we  spent  a  very  pleasant  day  at  the 
convent.  After  breakfast,  a  few  of  the  nuns 
took  us  for  a  lovely  walk  along  the  cliffs  and 
beach,  where  many  of  Nature's  nooks  and  hol- 
lows may  be  seen  in  the  banks,  which  are  all  of 
sand — ideal  spots  for  picnics.  The  convent  4><"op- 
erty  runs  down  to  the  beach,  so  we  were  at  home 
for  some  time.    After  a  long  ramble  we  sat  down 
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and  read  our  story-books,  which  we  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  The  time  passed  all  too  quickly,  far 
away  from  every-day  life,  the  music  of  pianos, 
violins,  etc.,  and  we  soon  turned  our  steps  "Os- 
borneward,"  and  were  not  sorry  when  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  steps  that 
brought  us  home  once  more. 

We  thought  and  spoke  very  often  of  our  loved 
Rev.  Mother  Provincial,  whose  feast  occurs  to- 
day.   Last  year  she  was  with  us  here. 

After  the  time-honored  party,  we  adjourned  to 
the  hall,  where  a  musical  treat  was  provided  for 
us  by  Nellie  Stoddart's  father,  who  so  thought- 
fully had  sent  down  from  Perth  a  deaphone.  Is 
it  not  a  wonderful  instrument? 

July — The  candidates  for  Music  Exams,  are 
working  hard,  as  the  dread  ordeal  is  to  take  place 
early  next  month,  after  which  home,  sweet  home, 
for  three  weeks. 

August  the  twelfth — Some  had  to  leave  very 
early  this  morning  to  catch  the  6  a.  m.  train  for 
the  Great  Southern  Line.  We,  the  city  and  su- 
burban girls,  went  home  during  the  afternoon  by 
divers  trains.  The  students  bound  for  the  Gold- 
Fields'  Districts  travelled  by  the  5  p.  m.  Express. 
There  is  always  such  bustle  and  hurry  at  the  said 
train,  looking  after  luggage,  securing  the  sleeper 
allotted  you  by  the  Department,  that  time  is  all 
too  short  to  say  good-bye  to  friends  who  are  on 
the  platform.  To  an  onlooker  the  said  Express 
would  seem  rather  a  monthly  than  a  daily  train. 
We  waved  good-bye  and  wished  our  companions 
a  safe  journey  to  their  different  homes,  which 
some  would  reach  at  9  a.  m.,  and  others  at  9  p.  m. 
next  day. 

Au  revoir,  dear  Rainbow.  May  our  sprinkle 
of  gold  dust  give  a  little  pleasure  to  your  readers. 
That  every  success  may  attend  your  efforts  to 
make  Loreto  better  known  and  loved,  is  the  af- 
fectionate desire  of  Loreto's  children  in  this  far- 
off  land — West  Australia. 


JLouto  Content.  (Eutopa,  (I5ibtaltar. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Very 
Reverend  Dean  Wookey  and  Father  Shea,  of 
Manchester.  Both  remained  two  days  in  Gibral- 
tar, and  celebrated  Mass  in  the  convent. 

Coming  from  Manchester,  they  were  heartily 


welcomed,  but,  soon  they  won  our  hearts  on  their 
own  merits. 

The  Coronation  festivities  lasted  a  week.  Dur- 
ing that  time  Gibraltar  was  gay  with  illumina- 
tions, flags  and  bunting — and  the  convent  con- 
tributed its  share.  A  holiday  and  extra  recrea- 
tion hours,  on  the  days  following  the  Coronation, 
were  not  darkened  even  by  the  near  prospect  of 
the  Examinations  of  the  London  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors, which  began  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
June.  As  in  former  years.  Father  Matthew, 
C.  F.,  presided. 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  school  reopened. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  new 
pupils. 

In  October,  the  Community  was  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  Count  and  Countess  O'Lough- 
lin.  To  our  regret,  their  stay  was  short,  as  they 
were  on  their  way  to  their  distant  Australian 
home,  via  America. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  the  Prizes 
and  Certificates  of  the  London  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors were  awarded  by  Right  Reverend  Dr. 
Thompson,  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

PROGRAMME. 

Piano  Solo,  Valse Arthur  Somerville 

Adelaide  Pogue. 

2nd.  Class  Prizes  and  Certificates. 

Song,   "Malaguena"    

CONCHITA   CORSI. 

3rd.  Class  Prizes  and  Certificates. 

Chorus,  "Dolly  Dimple" 

Junior  School. 

Lower  Forms  Prizes  and  Certificates. 

Piano  solo.  Duet A.  Strelezki 

Preparatory  Class  Prizes. 

Chorus,  Ave  Maria M.  Theltna 

After  a  short  speech  the  Bishop  left.  Then 
dancing  was  immediately  begun. 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  Bay,  on 
the  eleventh  of  November.  The  King,  on  board 
the  P.  &  O.  "Medina,"  was  expected  to  arrive 
about  4.30,  p.  m.  The  ship  was  only  calling  here 
to  coal,  the  cholera  at  Malta  preventing  her 
doing  so  there.  Contrary  to  our  expectation, 
and  owing  to  some  slight  injury  incurred  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  by  one  of  the  accompanying 
cruisers,   the  "Medina"  did  not  arrive  until  9, 
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p.  m.,  This  late  arrival  was  perhaps  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  spectators,  as  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
then  in  the  harbor,  being  illuminated,  presented 
a  most  brilliant  spectacle. 

The  ship  left  on  the  following  morning  at 
II  o'clock.  The  whole  Fleet  was  manned,  and 
a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  fired  as  she  steamed 
out  of  the  mole. 

His  Majesty  did  not  land,  as  he  intends  to 
make  a  short  stay  on  his  return  journey.  How- 
ever, during  the  few  hours  spent  here,  he  was 
pleased  to  receive  many  visitors,  among  whom 
was  General  Bazan,  Governor  of  Algeciras. 

With  many  good  wishes, 

Affectionately, 

Thyra  Clark. 


^Inxnnae  ©olumn* 


tElowto  Content,  amount  &t.  Sl^arp.  !^am(Iton 

Four  years  ago,  a  circle  of  girls  belonging  to 
the  St.  Catharine's  Literary  Circle  of  Mount  St. 
Mary,  Hamilton,  listened  with  eagerness  to  a 
paper  written  by  one  of  its  members,  predicting 
the  future  of  the  Circle.  Much  laughter  that 
paper  evoked,  but,  also,  many  an  'T-wonder-if- 
it-will-be"  expression  flitted  across  the  listening 
faces.  The  winter  of  'ii-'i2  can  give  ample 
verification  or  denial  to  that  prophetic  leaflet. 

Nothing  in  her  college  magazine  pleases  an 
alumna  so  much  as  to  see  notice  of  the  doings 
of  her  former  classmates,  and  of  renewing  the 
friendship  of  the  other  "old  girls,"  who  were 
the  girls  of  but  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  first  to  kindly  respond  to  the  call 
of  her  Alma  Mater  for  news  of  herself  was 
Jessie  Tinsley  Storms,  who  writes  from  Chicago. 
To  the  girls  of  Class  '08  that  last  name  is  not 
unfamiliar,  and  we  all  remember  the  dignified 
and  grown-up  feeling  it  gave  us  to  think  that 
one  of  our  number  was  really  engaged.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  to  Jessie  the  rose-colored 
dreams  of  the  engagement  period  have  been 
realized  in  a  particularly  happy  married  life. 
She  is  also  one  of  those  fortunate  married 
women  who  have  kept  up  her  music  and  literary 
work — taking  a  course  of  study  in  early  English 
literature   and   French    at    Chicago   University. 


She  writes  most  interestingly  about  seeing  the 
"New  Orleans,"  a  replica  of  the  first  steamboat 
that  ever  traveled  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  and  which  makes  the  same  trip,  from 
Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  maintaining  the 
same  schedule  as  its  predecessor  did  a  hundred 
years  ago;  and  of  the  celebration  of  Columbus 
Day  in  Chicago  when  the  Santa  Maria — the  du- 
plicate of  Columbus'  flagship — sailed  downtown 
from  her  moorings  in  Jackson  Park  Lagoon,  and 
cast  anchor  beside  the  gunboat  Dubuque,  where 
scarcely  two  months  before,  fifteen  aeroplanes 
had  been  flying  simultaneously. 

Next  comes  a  letter,  stamped  "Baltimore,"  and 
on  it  the  characteristic  handwriting  of  Kathleen 
O'Brien,  '08.  Kitty  has  adopted  for  her  career 
that  profession  in  w^hich,  perhaps,  the  laity  can 
find  most  scope  for  doing  good  to  the  human 
race — nursing.  Kathleen's  charmingly  womanly, 
southern  manner,  combined  with  her  Irish 
humor,  will  surely  endear  her  to  her  patients, 
and  I  know  what  plea.sure  it  would  afford  Class 
'08,  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  see  her  gradu- 
ation next  June  from  St.  Agnes'  Hospital,  Bal- 
timore. 

Mary  Leyes  is  another  name  for  which  old 
Loreto  girls  will  look  in  this  column.  Mary's 
happiness  is  assured,  indeed.  She  has  chosen 
the  better  part,  and  is  now  in  her  novitiate  at 
Loreto  Abbey,  Toronto.  It  is  good  to  think  of 
one  of  our  former  companions  w^earing  the 
graceful  garb  of  Loreto's  sisterhood,  and  being 
one  of  "our  nuns." 

Hilda  Murray,  '08,  writes  from  Toronto, 
where  she  is  having  a  gay  social  time  in  the  old 
city.  Entertainingly,  indeed,  is  described  in  her 
letter  the  grand  ball  given  in  the  Toronto  Ar- 
mories in  honor  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  the  Duchess  wearing- — pray,  remem- 
ber, that  the  Loreto  Alumnae  is  composed  entirely 
of  the  female  sex — royal  blue  satin  veiled  with  a 
silver-beaded  tunic.  Last  fall,  Hilda  spent  a 
fortnight  with  Bessie  MacSloy,  '09,  at  the  latter's 
home  in  St.  Catharines.  Bessie,  who  is  the  for- 
tunate owner  of  a  car,  motored  with  her  visitor 
to  dear  old  Mount  St.  Mary,  and  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  many  old  friendships  at 
their  Alma  Mater. 

Edna  Tracey  Mitchell  is  spending  the  Christ- 
mas season  at  her  home  in  that  beautiful  land 
and  city  of  roses,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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It  was  there  Edna  met  her  husband,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  she  was  willing  to  give  up  the 
bracing  snow  land  of  Canada  for  the  continuous 
summer  loveliness  of  Los  Angeles ;  but,  how- 
ever, Edna  did  not  allow  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  the  climate  to  affect  her,  for  she  tells 
of  voting  at  the  last  municipal  election.  Edna 
has  not  let  her  correspondence  drop  with  Loreto 
girls  across  the  seas,  and  just  lately  she  heard 
from  a  Spanish  girl,  Mercedes  Gutierrez,  the 
latter  asking  about  the  other  correspondents  she 
had  at  Mt.  St.  Mary. 

A  welcome  letter  from  a  former  teacher  of 
ours  tells  of  the  familiar  faces  a  '08  girl  would 
see  in  the  old  study  hall.  Mary  and  Marguerite 
Gordon  are  among  the  graduates-to-be  of  this 
year,  and  Phyllis  Mclntyre  is  another  who  can 
awe,  with  her  seniority  of  residence,  the  new 
girls.  Janet  Mcintosh  and  Genevieve  Arland, 
that  interesting  little  pair  of  a  few  years  ago, 
are  still  at  Loreto.  The  latter  is  now  a  day 
scholar.  It  looks  much  more  important  to  carry 
one's  books  to  school,  you  know ! 

It  is  time  to  mark  "Finis"  to  this  column,  'and 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Rainbow  we  may  hope 
to  have  news  of  some  other  ex-pupils  of  Loreto, 
Hamilton. 

Heartiest  Season's  Greetings  to  all  Loreto 
girls,  whether  they  are  enjoying  that  privilege  of 
Loreto  training  now,  or  can  merely  day-dream 
of  school  life. 

Elizabeth  Robinson,  '08. 


|9et0onal0. 

"One  good  thing  about  me  is  that  I  always 
learn  from  my  mistakes." 

"What  a  fund  of  information  you  must  have !" 

"De  idee  to  say  I  am  a  brick — which  mean  dat 
I  have  no  heart,  for  it  is  hard  as  stone." 

"Gravitation  is  that  which  if  there  were  none 
we  should  all  fly  away." 

"Laura,  here  are  some  grasshoppers." 
"I  don't  want  any  now.     I  had  enough  of  it 
for  two  years." 

"Son  pere  a  le  gout  prononce  pour  le  jardin- 
age — His  father  has  severe  gout,  through  gar- 
dening." 


"The  Isles  of  Greece  were  always  quarrelling 
as  to  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Homer :  Chaos 
has  the  most  right  to  claim  him." 

"Magna  Charta  said  that  the  King  had  no 
right  to  bring  soldiers  into  a  lady's  house  and 
tell  her  to  mind  them." 

"A  man  invited  my  father  to  his  funeral" — 
"Before  he  died?" 

"What  do  you  call  an  Indian  baby?" 
"A  baboon." 

"We  asked  him  to  direct  us  to  the  house  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  he  said,  'What's  his  num- 
ber?'" 

"What's  the  difference  between  an  optimist 
and  a  pessimist?" 

"An  optimist  is  an  eye  doctor ;  a  pessimist  is  a 
foot  doctor." 

"How  can  you  go  to  heaven?" 

"Sister,  you've  got  to  get  into  a  hearse." 

"Will  you  come  to  see  our  apiary  when  we  go 
go  home  for  the  holidays?" 

"No.     I'm  too  much  afraid  of  monkeys." 


Each  complaint  drags  us  down  a  degree  in  our 
upward  course.  If  you  would  discern  in  whom 
God's  spirit  dwells,  watch  that  person  and  notice 
whether  you  ever  hear  him  murmur. 

Dominican    Sisters,    Ontario,    Oregon 

WILL    YOU   BE  A  FOUNDER  ? 

Will  you  help  us  to  build  a  hospital  on  the  frontier  of  Catholic 
civilization?  A  hospital  is  greatly  needed  here  and  would  make 
our  holy  religion  known  by  its  beautif  1  works  of  charity. 

We  were  expelled  from  Portugal  with  only  our  clothes  on  our 
backs.  We  are  undertaKing  this  work  in  a  missionary  diocese, 
trusting  to  Divine  Providence  and  in  the  wellknown  generosity 
of  the  American  People— especially  our  Catholic  brethren.  Your 
assistance  will  do  worlds  of  good— especially  if  sent  at  once,  as 
our  project  is  hanging  in  the  balance  and  may  have  to  be  given 
up.  Please  enable  us,  for  the  Love  of  God,  to  succeed  and  be  the 
means  of  ministering  to  Christ's  suffering  members  and  in  a 
manner  conquer  souls  for  the  truth. 

Become  a  founder  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Hospital,  at  Ontario. 
Oregon,  by  sending  a  donation,  either  in  the  form  of  currency  at 
our  risk,  or  postal  note,  check,  draft,  etc.,  to 

DOMINICAN  SISTERS,  Ontario,  Oregon. 

NIAGARA  ICE  CO. 

PHONE  148-X. 

Spring  Water  Ice.  First-Class  Service 

Orders  by  Telephone  Promptly  Delivered. 

F.  H.  BOULTER,  Hanager. 
Niagara  Falls  South. 
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W.     E.     BLAKE 

Manufacturer  and  Importer 

VesttnentSt  Altar  Furnituret  Candles,  Oils,  Stations  of  the 
Cross,  Statuary,  Catholic  Books,  Etc.,  Etc. 


J23  CHURCH  STREET 


TORONTO,  CAN. 


JOSEPH  T5HANN 

™R:ti.  Dealer  in    ALL    KINDS    OF    MEATS 

Store  and  Warehouse  :    213  King  St.,  West 
Stalls :    39,   40,   41   and    42    Market    Hall 


Telephone  1426 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 


ORDER 

YOUR 


COAL 


Well  Screened 

and  Dry 


Telephone    1351 

CUMMER    ICE  AND  COAL 

Elgin  and  Cannon  Streets====== 

H.    J.    O'N  £1  L 

Afternoon   Teas   and   Luncheons  a   Specialty 

Orders  Quickly  and  Neatly  Despatched. 

Give  us  a  trial.  Office  Phone,  141  ;  Residence  Phone,  1697 

100  and  102  King  Street  West,   HAMILTON,  ONT. 


Elderneld=Hartshorn  Hardware  Co. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  at  our  line  of 

HARDWARE,  H0USEFURNISHIN6S,  STOVES  AND  RANGES. 

FINE  CUTLERY  AND  TOOLS  A  SPECIALTY. 

W*  are  in  a  position  to  save  you  money,  and  we  will  do  it. 

40-42  FaUs  Street.  -  -  NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  T. 


Notice 


FOR 


CHOICE     GROCERIES 
WINES      AND      LIQUORS 


QALVIN,  The  Grocer 


'Phone  206 


The  G.  W.  Robinson  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton's  Greatest  Departmental  Store 
extend  an  invitation  to  all  readers  of  the 
Rainbow  to  make  this  their  headquarters 
when  in  Hamilton.  All  parcels  and  hand- 
baggage  will  be  taken  care  of  and  deliv- 
ered to  any  address.  Also  a  telephone 
always  at  your  disposal  to  notify  your 
friends  of  arrival. 

Come  and  see  our  bright  store  ;  whether 
you  buy  or  not,  you  are  always  welcome. 


THE  G.  W.  ROBINSON  CO.,  Limited 


18  to  24  South  James  Street 


HAMILTON,  CAN. 


Impellers  and  Dealers  lu 

Books,  Stationery.  Leather  Goods 

Trunks,  Suit  Cases,  Hand  Bags,  Wall  Paper,  Room 

Moulding 

The    Best    Goods    at    Lowest    Prices 


CLOKE    &    SON, 


16  Kintf  Street  West 
HAMILTON.  ONT. 
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Eartln's  noblest  tlning — a  woman    perfected 


^OL.   XIX. 


APRIL,   1912. 


No.  2. 


'*%^z  211ncta0mff  C^ant." 

9  tribute  to  datreti  ^U9iit,  b?  (Orneet  SDlDmealiotD. 

^H^RNEST  OLDMEADOW  has  a  chapter  in 
^t^  one  of  his  recent  books — "Great  Musi- 
cians"— entitled  "The  Unceasing  Chant." 
We  deem  an  extract  timely  and  instructive. 

The  oldest  music  in  the  world  is  the  chant  of 
the  Church — the  chant  which  she  uplifts  week 
after  week,  year  after  year,  century  after  cen- 
tury, in  every  clime  and  nation,  amid  white  men, 
black  men,  red  men,  bronze  men,  yellow  men; 
under  Arctic  darkness  and  under  the  equatorial 
blaze;  in  metropolis  and  in  hamlet;  in  narrow 
shrine  and  in  vast  basilica.  It  is  in  the  self -same 
strain  that  the  eager  young  priest  in  French 
Canada,  the  bearded  missionary  in  Tibet,  and 
the  silver-haired  Pontiff  in  Rome  must  all  alike 
chant  Sursum  corda  and  Vere  dignum  and  Pater 
noster.  And  so  primitive,  as  well  as  universal,  is 
this  sacred  heritage  of  song,  that  cool-headed 
scholars  have  been  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the 
music  of  the  Psalms  and  hymns  with  which  Je- 
hovah was  praised  in  Solomon's  temple.  Others 
have  connected  it  with  the  music  which  so  deeply 
moved  Plato.  These  are  guesses;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  when  St.  Ambrose,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, set  himself  to  teach  his  clergy  how  they 
might  sing  it  better,  a  large  part  of  the  chant 
was  already  old. 

Yet  while  the  chant  is  the  oldest  of  surviving 
music,  it  is  also  the  youngest.  It  is  old  not  in 
the  sense  that  Gothic  armour  and  Roman  coins 
and  Egyptian  urns  are  old.  It  is  old  like  the  sea 
and  the  mountains  and  the  stars  and  the  sun  and 
the  moon.  It  is  old  without  being  old-fashioned. 
It  is  old  in  nothing  but  years ;  for  its  heart  is  a 
fountain  of  beautiful  and  eternal  youth. 


At  the  present  day  the  chant,  after  long  neg- 
lect and  contempt,  is  once  more  coming  into  its 
own.  One  does  not  need  to  have  passed  middle 
age  to  remember  the  days  when  plain-chant  was 
regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen 
as  either  a  nuisance  or  a  joke.  Most  people  be- 
lieved that  plain-chant  was  thus  named  because 
it  was  always  so  very  plain,  just  as  they  sus- 
pected that  blank  verse  was  thus  called  because 
it  was  generally  so  very  blank.  They  imagined 
that  the  difference  between  plain-chant  and  the 
harmonized  chants  of  the  Anglican  composers 
was  something  like  the  difference  between  "a 
penny  plain  and  tuppence  coloured."  The  wri- 
ter of  these  pages,  after  putting  questions  about 
the  church  music  current  in  different  parishes, 
has  more  than  once  received  the  answer,  spoken 
with  a  shiver  and  a  wry  face,  "They  do  Grego- 
rians!"  The  latest  edition  of  an  otherwise  com- 
mendable encyclopedia  gravely  assures  its  read- 
ers that  the  chant  is  of  antiquarian  rather  than 
of  musical  interest;  and  there  are  still  profes- 
sional musicians  who  repeat  with  relish  a  foolish 
story,  according  to  which  Gregory  the  Great, 
who,  for  an  act  of  presumption,  had  been  sen- 
tenced by  heaven  to  undergo  severe  internal 
pains  all  day  long  save  when  he  was  saying  Mass, 
invented  the  long-drawn  Gregorian  chant  so  as 
to  lengthen  his  minutes  of  bodily  ease.  But  al- 
though scoffers  remain,  the  chant  is  everywhere 
regaining  old  positions  and  occupying  new  ones. 
During  the  forty  years  which  have  passed  since 
Pius  IX.  took  steps  to  purge  the  printed  editions 
oi  their  corruptions  and  errors,  incessant  labour 
has  been  devoted,  notably  by  the  French  Bene- 
dictines, to  the  textual  criticism  of  the  chant ; 
and,  under  Pius  X.,  who  is  himself  a  musician, 
there  are  signs  that  the  laity  in  the  nave,  as  well 
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as  the  clergy  and  choir  in  the  sanctuary,  will  soon 
be  educated  to  do  properly  all  over  Christendom 
what  they  have  long  done  badly  in  France, 
namely,  to  chant  the  musical  portions  of  the  Or- 
dinary of  the  Mass,  as  well  as  Vespers  and  Com- 
pline. In  the  Church  of  England  also  a  large 
amount  of  hard  and  often  learned  and  successful 
work  has  been  done;  while  even  some  of  the 
Nonconformists  have  admitted  parts  of  the  chant 
to  their  hymn-books  and  psalters  with  the  "lead- 
ing-note" duly  correct. 

The  proof  of  the  chant  is  in  the  hearing.  But, 
after  a  lifelong  soaking  in  other  kinds  of  music, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  listener  will 
discern  its  beauty  and  grandeur  at  a  first  listen- 
ing. As  it  is  merely  melodious  and  declamatory, 
without  harmony,  a  beginner  may  find  the  chant 
bald.  Again,  it  will  take  him  some  little  time 
to  rebuild  his  notions  of  tonality;  and  this  is  a 
point  that  needs  to  be  explained. 

Nearly  all  the  secular  music  which  one-  hears 
is  composed  in  two  scales  only,  our  modern  ma- 
jor and  minor.  Let  the  reader  who  is  ignorant 
of  musical  theory  open  the  piano  and  sound  in 
succession  the  eight  white  keys  from  middle  C 
to  the  C  above.  His  ear  will  at  once  tell  him  that 
he  has  played  the  major  scale.  Let  him  next 
place  his  finger  on  A  and  strike  the  eight  white 
keys  down  to  the  A  below.  In  this  second  case 
he  will  know  that  he  has  played  the  minor  scale. 
The  first  scale  sounds  open  and  free ;  the  second 
sounds  more  painful  and  plaintive.  By  looking 
at  the  keyboard  the  reader  will  see  that  in  both 
scales  he  has  played  six  full  tones  and  two  half- 
tones, or  semitones.  The  semitones  are  from  E 
to  F  and  from  B  to  C.  His  eye  as  well  as  his 
ear  will  tell  him  this;  for  it  is  only  between  E 
and  F  and  between  B  and  C  that  there  are  no 
black  keys. 

What  has  caused  this  difference  of  emotional 
effect  between  the  major  scale  and  the  minor? 
By  looking  further  the  reader  will  find  the  an- 
swer.    In  the  major,  the  semitones  are  between 

(a)  the  third  and  fourth,  and  (b)  the  seventh 
and  eighth  degrees  of  the  scale'.  In  the  minor 
they  are  between  (a)  the  second  and  third,  and 

(b)  the  fifth  and  sixth.  This  distinction  sets  up 
so  many  differences  in  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  eight  sounds  that,  although  the  same  wires 
inside   the   pianoforte   are   struck  by  the   same 


hammers  in  both  cases,  their  different  relation- 
ships give  rise  to  two  strongly  contrasting  tonal 
effects. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  secular  composers  have 
been  satisfied  with  these  two  scales.  By  changes 
of  key — effected  on  the  piano  or  organ  by  means 
of  the  black  keys — they  seem  to  evade  monotony ; 
but  upon  whatever  black  or  white  key  they  may 
commence  it,  their  major  scale  always  keeps  its 
semitones  betwen  the  third  and  fourth  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  and  their  minor  always  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth.  And  here  it  is  that  the  humble  "Grego- 
rians,"  the  poor  Gregorians  which  are  "of  anti- 
quarian rather  than  musical  interest,"  put  the 
secular  music  to  shame.  If  by  shifting  a  semi- 
tone, so  that  it  follows  the  second  instead  of  the 
third,  Music  can  produce  an  effect  almost  like 
drawing  a  curtain  across  a  sunny  window  or 
blowing  out  a  candle,  why  should  not  Music 
still  further  enrich  her  resources  of  expression 
by  shifting  the  semitones  into  a  still  greater 
variety  of  positions? 

This  is  just  what  the  "Gregorians"  have  done. 
To  make  the  matter  as  simple  as  possible,  let 
the  reader  keep  entirely  to  the  white  keys  and 
play  from  D  to  D  above.  This  scale  or  "mode," 
with  its  semitones  after  the  second  and  sixth,  is 
identical  with  the  Phrygian  which  Aristotle  con- 
sidered the  most  inspiring  of  all.  Again,  let  him 
work  upwards  from  E  and  he  will  have  the  Do- 
rian, with  its  semitones  after  the  first  and  fifth. 
In  like  fashion  he  can  obtain  the  rest  of  the 
principal  ecclesiastical  modes  simply  by  starting 
from  the  remaining  white  keys  of  the  octave  in 
turn.  He  will  observe  that  one  of  the  modes — 
the  Lydian,  beginning  on  C — is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  modern  major  scale.  As  for  the 
modern  minor  scale,  Helmholtz  declared  it  to  be 
a  fusion  of  the  Church's  old  Dorian,  Aeolian  and 
Phrygian.  It  follows  that  the  poor  musically- 
uninteresting  Gregorians  commanded  not  only 
our  modern  scales,  but  a  very  great  deal  besides. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  so-called  Grego- 
rian music,  it  almost  takes  one's  breath  away  to 
hear  it  said,  sometimes  even  by  people  with 
brains  in  their  skulls  and  without  plugs  in  their 
ears,  that  "all  plain-chant  sounds  alike."  An  idea 
i-3  abroad  that  the  boasted  variety  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal modes  or  scales  amounts  to  nothing  at  all 
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except  on  paper,  and  that  it  is  merely  a  faint 
imitation  of  the  16,000  keys  in  which  the  16,000 
nymphs  are  said  to  have  wooed  the  pretty  but 
coy  god  Krishna.  But  Plato  and  Aristotle 
thought  differently.  Plato  held  that  the  Lydian 
mode, — our  major  scale — was  enervating,  and 
he  would  have  voted  for  its  suppression  by  law. 
He  maintained,  as  did  Aristotle,  that  the  Dorian 
was  so  dignified  and  virile  as  to  justify  the  Spar- 
tan schoolmaster  in  using  this  scale  alone  for  the 
instruction  of  youths  in  courage,  reverence,  and 
self-reliance.  And  so  skilled  was  Pythagoras  in 
prescribing  and  administering  music  as  a  medi- 
cine for  all  kinds  and  states  of  diseased  minds 
that  he  is  said  to  have  cured  by  a  song  in  the 
most  suitable  mode  a  youth  whom  jealousy  had 
driven  into  the  beginnings  of  a  mad  crime. 

The  Church,  however,  taking  up  the  ancient 
music  as  she  had  taken  up  the  ancient  architec- 
ture and  painting,  soon  carried  it  to  heights  of 
which  Aristotle  had  not  dreamed.  It  has  lately 
been  argued  that  it  was  not  Gregory  the  Great 
but  a  later  pope  of  the  same  name  who  added  to 
the  "authentic"  scales  of  St.  Ambrose  the  four 
scales  called  "Plagal."  But  the  fact  remains  that 
either  a  great  or  a  lesser  Gregory  did  truly  en- 
large in  this  way  the  resources  of  art.  Upon 
sympathetic  ears  the  authentic  and  plagal  modes 
fall  with  a  most  moving  distinction  of  effect. 
To  say,  as  some  have  done,  that  "the  Authentic 
suggests  self -relying  man,  the  Plagal  dependent 
woman,"  or  that  "the  Authentic  symbolizes  the 
satisfying  and  ever-returning  movement  of  Di- 
vine life,  the  Plagal  symbolizing  the  longing  and 
striving  of  the  world  to  find  in  the  Divine  both 
peace  and  rest,"  is  to  indulge  fancy  too  freely. 
But,  underneath  all  critical  excesses  stands  the 
testimony  of  fifty  generations  to  the  power  of 
ever-varying  chant  to  express  all  that  the  human 
heart  can  feel  of  sorrow  and  joy,  of  abasement 
and  exaltation,  of  faith  and  hope  and  love. 

The  plain-chant  notation,  with  its  square  in- 
stead of  oval-headed  notes  and  its  four  lines  in- 
stead of  five,  has  an  occult  flavour:  but  it  gives 
up  its  secrets  to  a  diligent  student  at  the  end  of 
a  few  hours.  Nowadays,  however,  it  is  not 
strictly  necessary  to  wrestle  with  this  small  diffi- 
culty, as  the  whole  of  the  chant  in  common  use 
has  been  edited  by  the  monks  of  Solesmes  and 
by  certain  commercial  publishers  in  modern  nota- 


tion, at  a  low  price.  But  readers  who  have  never 
made  its  acquaintance  as  a  living  body  of  music 
must  not  expect  the  plain-song  to  open  its  inmost 
heart  at  the  mere  hammering  of  certain  notes  on 
the  piano.  The  organ  may  assist  it ;  but  the 
human  voice  is  the  only  instrument  on  which 
this  music  can  be  duly  performed.  It  is  called 
"plain"  because  it  is  planus  or  smoothly  moving, 
and  one  might  as  well  look  at  blush-roses  through 
blue  glasses  as  thud  out  the  chant  on  a  piano- 
forte with  so  many  crisp  beats  to  the  bar. 

The  only  way  for  the  uninitiated  to  enter  into 
this  goodly  heritage  is  to  take  a  book  and  fre- 
quent a  church  where  plain-chant  is  sung  all  the 
year  through.  At  Vespers  the  psalm  tones  will 
be  heard  ranging  through  the  cycle  of  the  eight 
great  modes,  and  perhaps  the  psalm  In  exitu 
Israel  will  be  simg  to  the  wonderful  Tonus  Pere- 
grinus  which,  even  at  the  first  hearing,  subdues 
every  heart.  At  Compline,  in  Te  lucis  ante  ter- 
minum,  the  chant  will  prove  itself  no  less  able  to 
deal  with  a  metrical  hymn  than  with  a  prose  text. 

Of  all  the  doubters  who  have  been  converted 
into  champions  of  the  chant,  probably  the  ma- 
jority date  their  change  of  heart  from  some  de- 
vout observance  of  Holy  Week  in  a  cathedral  or 
monastic  church  where  the  Roman  liturgy  is 
fully  and  reverently  performed.  Like  the  music 
of  Wagner's  later  dramas,  fhe  music  of  the 
Church  was  never  intended  as  a  self-sufficient 
art  product ;  it  was  not  made  to  be  torn  away 
from  its  reverberating  architectural  background 
and  its  austerely  emotional  atmosphere.  This 
fact  alone  suffices  to  explain  the  flatness  and  fail- 
ure of  the  lectures  on  plain-song  delivered  by  en- 
thusiasts in  halls  and  parish-rooms  "with  illus- 
trations by  a  select  choir." 

A  Palm  Sunday  morning  service  can  impart 
to  a  sympathetic  worshipper  more  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  plain-chant  than  he  could  gain  from 
fifty  lectures  or  a  hundred  articles.  To  hear 
Gloria  laus  et  honor  in  its  proper  context  is  a 
revelation  to  the  jaded  men  and  women  who  have 
got  into  a  way  of  expecting  every  melody  to  be 
enriched  with  bold  harmony,  seasoned  with  in- 
cessant changes  of  key,  and  coloured  with  vivid 
instrumentation.  Gloria  laus  et  honor  is  simply 
a  naked  strain  of  melody,  wrought  out  of  a  mere 
half-dozen  of  tones  and  sung  without  the  organ 
or  any  other  accompaniment  whatsoever.    After 
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the  Palm  Sunday  procession,  bearing  palm 
branches  and  a  cross,  has  passed  right  out  of  the 
church  and  the  western  doors  have  been  shut 
behind  it,  two  cantors  who  have  remained  inside 
begin  the  hymn.  The  crowd  without  repeat  the 
strain,  singing  alternately  with  the  cantors 
through  the  shut  doors  to  the  end.  Then  the 
Subdeacon,  without,  knocks  at  the  door  with  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  the  procession  returns 
singing  Ingrediente  Domino  in  Sanctum  Civi- 
tatem — "When  the  Lord  entered  into  the  holy 
city."  In  many  churches  there  is  a  bad  custom 
of  singing  Ingrediente  to  jaunty  modern  music, 
a  sin  against  art  and  devotion  which  has  the  one 
sorry  merit  of  proving  even  to  casual  listeners 
the  immense  superiority,  for  its  own  purposes, 
of  the  ancient  chant. 

It  is  on  this  same  Feast  of  the  Palms  that  one 
may  hear  the  plain-song  as  part  of  the  greatest 
music-drama  in  the  world.  All  round  the  church 
the  statues  are  covered  with  penitential  veils. 
The  altars  are  almost  bare,  the  pictures  are  hid- 
ing behind  curtains  of  violet  crape.  The  organ 
is  silent,  and  the  shadow  of  the  Passion  lies  over 
all.  The  proud  hymn  and  the  joyous  antiphons 
with  which  the  long  procession  of  palm-bearers 
has  recalled  the  Lord's  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem  are  over,  and  the  Church  sorrowfully 
composes  her  mind  to  walk  at  His  side  all  the 
days  of  Holy  Week,  descending  through  deeper 
and  deeper  gloom  to  the  great  darkness  round 
Calvary,  and  the  silence  of  the  new  tomb  in 
Joseph's  garden. 

The  moment  comes  for  the  singing  of  the  Pas- 
sion. From  the  Bishop  on  his  canopied  throne 
to  the  humblest  believer  far  down  in  the  nave, 
every  one  stands  up  holding  a  branch  or  a  spike 
of  palm.  Round  the  throne  the  palm-branches 
are  so  tall  that  their  tops  bend  of  their  own 
weight  into  tremulous  arbours  and  arches.  The 
pale  spikes  in  the  hands  of  the  faithful  are  like 
a  forest  of  spears. 

At  three  lecterns  within  the  sanctuary  rails 
stand  three  cantors  vested  as  deacons.  There  is 
a  solemn  silence.  Then,  without  any  of  the  usual 
ceremonious  carrying  of  lights  and  swinging  of 
censers  and  kissing  of  books,  one  of  the  cantors 
straightway  begins  to  chant  the  Passion  accord- 
ing to  St.  Matthew.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  first 
cantor  to  deliver  rapidly  and  clearly  all  the  nar- 


rative portions  of  St.  Matthew's  text.  The  sec- 
ond cantor,  in  a  lower  tone  and  much  more  sadly 
and  slowly,  sings  all  the  words  which  the  evan- 
gelist ascribes  to  Our  Lord.  The  third  cantor 
sings,  in  a  high  voice,  all  the  speeches  of  the  in- 
dividual human  actors  in  the  Passion,  such  as 
Judas  Iscariot,  Pontius  Pilate,  Simon  Peter,  and 
the  High  Priest.  As  for  the  exclamations  of  the 
crowd,  such  as  "Barabbas!"  "Crucify  Him!"  and 
"Behold,  the  King  of  the  Jews !"  these  are  sung 
by  the  whole  choir,  not  in  plain-chant,  but  gen- 
erally to  the  finely  congruous  music  written  by 
the  great  Spaniard  Vittoria  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  listener  whose  Latin  has  become  rusty 
will,  of  course,  follow  the  cantors  in  one  of  the 
little  Holy  Week  books  which  give  the  Latin  and 
English  side  by  side.  By  the  time  the  chorus 
bursts  out  with  its  first  abrupt  protest  Non  in 
die  festo,  a  musical  hearer,  even  if  he  be  not  a 
believer  in  the  historical  truthfulness  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's narrative,  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  at  least 
listening  to  one  of  the  immortal  wonders  of  mu- 
sic. As  for  the  believers,  as  they  attend  at  the 
outset  to  the  evangelist's  account  of  the  woman 
breaking  the  alabaster  box  of  precious  ointment, 
the  grave  chanting  of  the  Lord's  words,  "Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  wheresoever  this  gospel  shall  be 
preached  in  the  whole  world,  that  also  which  she 
hath  done  shall  be  told  for  a  memory  of  her," 
uplifts  them  on  a  new  wave  of  faith,  for  they 
know  that  on  this  same  Palm  Sunday,  to  this 
same  chant,  in  this  same  Latin,  "in  the  whole 
world"  the  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled,  and  the 
story  of  the  alabaster  box  is  being  told  "for  a 
memory  of  her"  who  broke  it. 

The  Passion  is  sung  to  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  of  all  the  chants,  which  could 
bf  readily  adapted  to  many  other  liturgical  pur- 
poses :  but  when  Good  Friday  and  the  singing 
of  the  Passion  according  to  St.  John  are  over, 
this  particular  chant  is  not  heard  again  till  the 
Palm  Sunday  of  the  following  year.  No  one 
knows  who  wrote  it ;  but  it  appears  to  have  orig- 
inated about  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  in 
the  happy  days  when  composers  had  lost  all  the 
old  musical  grammars  and  had  not  begun  to 
make  new  ones.  In  its  present  form  it  can  hard- 
ly be  less  than  seven  hundred  years  old.  As  the 
singing  of  the  Passion  lasts  nearly  three-quarters 
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of  an  hour,  the  same  melody  is  repeated  scores 
of  times  with  nothing  but  the  few  short  choral 
interjections  to  relieve  it;  yet  so  subtly  are  its 
cadences  varied  according  to  the  words  which 
are  to  follow,  that  only  the  most  careless  and  im- 
patient hearer  can  find  it  tiresome.-  Quite  apart 
from  religious  devotion,  there  are  few  scenes  or 
acts  of  equal  length  in  even  the  most  famous 
operas  which  one  could  endure  with  less  weari- 
ness if  one  had  to  stand  up  all  the  time  with 
nothing  more  than  the  book  of  words. 

On  the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
evenings  of  Holy  Week  the  chant  becomes  still 
more  impressive  in  the  solemn  offices  of  "Tene- 
brae"  or  the  Darkness.  As  the  end  of  each  of 
the  appointed  fourteen  Psalms  is  sung,  one  of  the 
fourteen  candles  on  a  triangular  candlestick  is 
extinguished,  until,  in  the  final  gloom,  the  Psalm 
Miserere  pleads  with  God  like  a  voice  from  the 
tomb.  On  Good  Friday,  when  the  doors  of  the 
empty  tabernacle  are  open  and  the  fonts  and 
stoups  are  dry  and  the  priest  is  vested  in  black, 
the  Improperia,  or  Reproaches,  are  sung  in  Greek 
and  Latin  chants  which,  like  the  chant  of  the 
Passion,  are  consecrated  to  this  time  alone. 

Holy  Saturday  is  Easter  Eve.  On  this  day 
the  curtains  are  drawn  away  from  the  pictures, 
the  veils  fall  from  the  statues,  the  sacred  minis- 
ters are  clad  in  white  and  gold,  the  bells  are 
rung  and  the  organ  breaks  its  long  silence  with 
the  first  crash  of  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.  On  so 
radiant  a  feast  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  chant 
will  soar  up  to  its  highest  heights.  And  the  ex- 
pected happens.  From  a  lofty  tribune,  as  if  to 
show  that  the  joy  of  the  Resurrection  has  lifted 
him  above  the  common  earth,  a  deacon  bursts 
forth  with  the  sublime  Exultet  jam  angelica 
turba  coelorum — "Now  let  the  angelic  host  of 
heaven  rejoice."  From  an  artist's  as  well  as 
from  a  churchman's  point  of  view  this  is  one  of 
the  noblest  compositions  in  existence.  It  is  one  of 
the  longest  solos  ever  written ;  and  to  keep  the 
pitch  throughout,  with  no  aid  from  organ  and 
orchestra,  would  tax  most  of  the  lions  of  the 
opera-house  and  the  concert-room  far  beyond 
their  powers.  So  exultant  are  the  words  of  this 
incomparable  song  that  for  once  the  Church  re- 
fuses to  be  holden  by  the  cold  fetters  of  precise 
theology,  and  even  apostrophizes  the  sin  of 
Adam,  crying  "O  Felix  culpa!"  "O  happy  fault, 


which  did  deserve  so  great  a  Redeemer !"  Such 
words  are  astonishing:  but  the  music  is  more 
astonishing  still. 

To  wander  along  the  aisles  of  certain  thir- 
teenth-century cathedrals,  wherein  political  or 
ecclesiastical  changes  have  silenced  the  venerable 
chant,  is  one  of  the  chilliest  and  dreariest  sad- 
nesses of  a  musician's  life.  A  twentieth-century 
musical  comedy  in  Wagner's  Festival  Theatre 
at  Bayreuth,  or  Barnum's  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth  in  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  would  not  be 
more  unseemly  than  the  proceedings  of  certain 
organists  and  choirmasters  beneath  the  hallowed 
vaults  of  most  famous  minsters.  There  are  ca- 
thedrals in  which,  even  when  full  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  different  purchasing  power  of 
money,  the  few  'and  short  services  cost  much 
more  to-day  than  in  the  spacious  times  when  the 
full-drawn  ceremonial  of  the  ancient  liturgy  was 
enriched  by  music  from  beginning  to  end ;  and 
yet  these  cathedrals  have  to  be  content  with 
music  which  would  be  many  sizes  too  small  for 
a  suburban  parish  church.  A  few  unfitting 
"double-chants"  for  the  Psalms,  somebody's  tame 
and  tired  "Service  in  G,"  some  other  body's  trite 
or  sentimental  anthem,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
The  objection  to  such  music  is  not  that  it  is  mod- 
ern, but  simply  that  it  is  bad.  Amidst  those  cliff- 
like piers  of  hoary  stone  it  is  meet  and  right  that 
the  song  of  the  Church  should  run  at  full  flood, 
like  a  mountain  stream  after  rain;  instead  of 
which  one  often  finds  it  trickling  along  like  a 
shrunken  and  tepid  runnel  after  drought.  Or 
rather  the  Church's  song  should  resound  as 
grandly  and  peacefully  under  those  dim  roofs 
as  a  summer  sea  in  untrodden  caves. 

Like  to  a  summer  sea,  indeed,  is  the  ancient 
chant,  ever  withdrawing  to  the  great  deeps,  ever 
returning  to  break  in  slow,  full  cadence  all  along 
the  shore.  To  sit  near  the  western  doors  of  a 
great  church,  and  hear  the  chant  rising  and  fall- 
ing in  the  distant  choir,  heals  the  soul  even  as  a 
sick  heart  is  healed  by  the  grave  speech  of  far- 
away breakers.  That  there  are  hearers  whom 
the  chant  offends  by  its  monotony  is  sad,  but  not 
surprising :  for  there  are  millions  of  people  who 
never  seek  the  sea  save  in  crowded  spots  where 
they  can  turn  their  eyes  and  ears  away  from  its 
immensity  and  majesty  to  see  and  hear  the  negro- 
minstrels  on  the  beach. 
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^^e  Institute  of  ^atv  in  9^anp  Eanti0. 


JFuneral  of  ^ot^n  ^tttw  IDall. 

^^HE  funeral  obsequies  of  the  late  Mother 
^^  Teresa  M.  Ball,  whose  death  came  as  such 
a  blow  to  all  who  had  come  in  contact 
with  her,  were  celebrated  in  Loreto  Abbey,  Rath- 
farnham.  Deceased  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  famous  order  of  teach- 
ers, and  the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  was 
testified  to  by  the  numbers  and  character  of  the 
congregation  at  the  Solemn  Office  and  Requiem 
High  Mass.  The  capacity  of  the  beautiful  chapel, 
which  was  draped  in  black,  was  taxed  to  its  ut- 
most both  by  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  ceremonies 
were  of  a  very  impressive  character.  The  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  FitzPatrick,  P.  P.,  V.  G., 
St.  Kevin's,  presided.  The  celebrant  was  the 
Very  Reverend  H.  Donegan,  O.  P. ;  deacon, 
Reverend  D.  McDonald,  O.  P. ;  sub-deacon, 
Reverend  J.  Powell,  O.  P.;  master  of  cere- 
monies, Reverend  M.  T.  Bourke,  C.  C.,  Rath- 
farnham.  The  chanters  were  Very  Reverend 
Canon  Murphy,  P.  P.,  Kingstown ;  and  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Keane,  O.  P.,  Tallaght.  The  Ordinary 
of  the  Mass,  in  Solesmes  Chant  (Vatican  Edi- 
tion) was  beautifully  sung  by  pupils  of  the 
Abbey. 

After  the  ceremonies,  the  funeral  took  place  to 
the  little  cemetery  in  the  beautiful  grounds  at- 
tached to  the  Abbey,  the  coffin  being  borne  by  lay 
sisters.  The  body  was  interred  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  grave  of  the  Foundress  of  the  Irish 
Branch  of  the  Institute  of  Mary,  who  was  a 
grand-aunt  of  the  deceased.  At  the  graveside 
when  the  prayers  were  being  recited,  the  bitter- 
ness of  sorrow  generally  felt  at  the  loss  of 
Mother  Teresa,  was  poignantly  evident,  and 
many  of  those  present  were  in  tears.  The  Bene- 
dictus  was  sung  by  the  clergy  present  before  the 
sad  ceremonies  of  the  morning  came  to  a  con- 
clusion. 


The  chief  mourners  were:  Reverend  Andrew 
Rorke,  S.  J.,  Milltown  Park;  William  Fitzwil- 
liam  Butler,  William  Butler,  Mrs.  Irwin,  Miss 
Irwin,  Miss  Rorke  (cousins). 

The  clergy  in  the  choir  included:  Right  Rev- 
erend Monsignor  O'Donnell,  P.  P.,  V.  G.,  Boot- 
erstown ;  Very  Reverend  Canon  Anderson,  P.  P., 
Terenure;  Very  Reverend  Canon  O'KeefFe,  P. 
P.,  Rathfarnham;  Very  Reverend  Canon  Gos- 
san, P.  P.,  Donnybrook;  Very  Reverend  Canon 
Mackey,  P.  P.,  V.  F.,  Athy ;  Very  Reverend  F. 
J  Watters,  S.  M.,  Leeson  street ;  Very  Reverend 
E.  Southwell,  O.  C.  C.  (Provincial),  Whitefriar 
street;  Reverend  J.  Behan,  O.  C.  C,  Whitefriar 
street;  Reverend  M.  Dwyer,  Archbishop's 
House;  Reverend  Father  Larkin,  O.  P.,  Dom- 
inick  street;  Reverend  Father  Ephrem,  O.  P., 
Mount  Argus;  Reverend  Henry  Potter,  C.  S. 
Sp. ;  Reverend  Edward  Dunne,  P.  P.,  Celbridge ; 
Reverend  M.  Cronin,  D.  D. ;  Reverend  Father 
Hatton,  C.  C,  Westland  row;  Reverend  J.  P. 
O'Reilly,  O.  C.  C. ;  Reverend  J.  Cogan,  O.  C.  C, 
Prior,  Terenure;  Reverend  F.  MacEnerney, 
Adm.,  City  quay;  Father  John  of  the  Cross,  O. 
D.  C. ;  Reverend  J.  Finley,  Clonliffe  College; 
Reverend  J.  M.  McSwiney,  C.  C,  St.  Catherine's ; 
Reverend  J.  Gwynn,  S.  J.,  Milltown  Park ;  Rev- 
erend Father  Angelus,  O.  S.  F.  C,  Church 
street ;  Reverend  Father  Jarlath,  O.  S.  F.  C, 
Church  street;  Reverend  H.  Bewerunge,  May- 
nooth  College;  Reverend  P.  Finlay,  S.  J.,  Mill- 
town  Park ;  Reverend  F.  V.  Cafter,  S.  J. ;  Rev- 
erend T.  O'Hanlon,  C.  S.  Sp.,  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege; Reverend  Paul  Cullen,  C.  M.,  Castleknock; 
Reverend  Angelus  Irvine,  O.  D.  C,  Donnybrook; 
Reverend  Hugh  Evans,  C.  S.  Sp.,  Blackrock  Col- 
lege; Reverend  E.  Holland,  O.  D.  C,  Clarendon 
street ;  Reverend  J.  A.  Jackman,  O.  F.  M.,  Mer- 
chants' quay;  Reverend  L.  Stafford,  C.  C,  St. 
Michael  and  John's;  Reverend  M.  Behan,  C.  C, 
Rathfarnham;  Reverend  M.  Baurke,  C.  C, 
Rathfarnham. 

Amongst  the  laity  present  were  Sir  Joseph  and 
Lady  Redmond,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cassidy,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Conolly  and  Mrs.  Conolly,  Mr.  Field  and 
the  Misses  Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nesbitt, 
Mr.  William  Nesbitt  and  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  Mrs. 
Conway,  Mrs.  Ryan,  Mr.  P.  A.  E.  Dowling, 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Dowling,  Miss  Keogh,  Mrs.  McDon- 
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aid  O'Meara,  Miss  Edith  Byrne,  Mrs.  M.  Byrne, 
Miss  Cantwell,  Mrs.  Flaherty,  the  Misses 
O'Reilly,  the  Misses  O'Neill,  Miss  McSherry, 
Major  J.  J.  Crooks,  Dr.  Murphy,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Cummins,  Mrs.  Egan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cullen, 
W.  J.  Molloy,  Mrs.  MacSwiney,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Rooney,  Richard  O'Shaughnessy,  Thomas  But- 
ler, Dr.  M.  Cronin,  M.  A.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
A  Cullen,  Mrs.  Simpson,  Mrs.  O'Carroll,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Beveridge,  Mrs.  J.  Ward,  Miss  Nellie 
Ward,  Miss  Nelly  Delany,  Miss  Quirke,  Mrs. 
Conway,  Mrs.  James  Smith,  Miss  Walshe,  Miss 
Smith,  Mrs.  Dargan,  Miss  O'Donnell,  Miss 
Judge,  Miss  Vincent,  Miss  C.  O'Reilly,  Miss 
Campbell,  Miss  Odevaine,  Mrs.  Tunney,  Miss  S. 
Dunne,  Miss  J.  Dwyer,  the  Misses  Byrne,  Mrs. 
Ryan,  Mrs.  F.  O'Carroll,  Miss  Myles,  Mrs.  M. 
K.  Roche,  Mr.  J.  Curran,  Miss  Carbery,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Dan  Browne,  the  Misses 
O'Neill,  Miss  E.  O'Donnell,  the  Misses  Vizi, 
Mrs.  F.  McKenna,  Mrs.  H.  Croghan,  Mr.  An- 
thony Croghan,  Miss  M.  E.  Walshe,  Miss  Con- 
way, Miss  Brennan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tinsley,  Major 
Rooney,  Miss  Fanny  Vincent,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Egan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cullen,  Miss  McAllister, 
Miss  Louisa  Nolan,  Professor  and  Mrs.  Dowl- 
ing,  the  Misses  Mulloy,  Mr.  W.  J.  Mulloy,  solici- 
tor; Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  Bobbin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dar- 
gan, Miss  Campbell,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Verdon,  Miss  Keegan,  Miss 
Madelaine  Macken,  Mrs.  Fanny  Vincent,  the 
Misses  Cullen,  Mrs.  McQuaid,  etc. 

There  was  a  very  large  number  of  beautiful 
wreaths,  and  among  those  who  sent  flowers  as 
an  expression  of  their  esteem  of  Mother  Teresa 
were  the  Loreto  Convent,  Wexford ;  the  Loreto 
Convent,  Charleville ;  the  Loreto  Convent,  Bray ; 
the  Loreto  Convent,  Dalkey ;  the  Loreto  Convent, 
Stephen's  Green ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Quirke,  Mrs. 
Cullen,  Miss  Louisa  Nolan,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dar- 
gan, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con- 
nolly, Mrs.  M.  K.  Roche,  Miss  Fanny  Vincent, 
Mrs.  McQuaid,  Misses  Lilian  and  Angela  Cullen, 
Mrs.  Stafford,  the  Misses  Stafford,  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Dowling,  the  Misses  Madden,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Collins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Verdon,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Cassidy,  Miss  Cotule,  Miss  Ken- 
nedy, Miss  Violet  Mulloy,  Miss  Maya  Simpson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Gallagher. 


9n  appreciation  bp  an  2DIti  Qat|)facn|)am  I^upil. 
Sot  Jfacit  £Di0ertuni. 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Venerable  Moth- 
er M.  Teresa  Ball,  of  Loreto  Abbey,  Rathfarn- 
ham,  caused  heartfelt  regret  to  her  old  pupils 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  recalled 
many  sweet  and  tender  memories  of  earl  child- 
hood and  girlhood,  when  that  dear  and  gentle 
Mother  made  school  more  like  a  home.  To  many 
"The  Abbey"  will  not  seem  the  same,  lacking  that 
saintly  personality.  Her  very  name  seemed  syn- 
onymous with  that  of  Rathfarnham,  connected 
as  it  was  with  the  foundation  of  the  Order  in 
Ireland  (through  her  grandaunt.  Venerable 
Mother  Frances  M.  Teresa  Ball),  and  embody- 
ing, as  she  seemed  to  do,  its  spirit,  in  her  life  and 
teaching. 

Looking  back  through  the  years,  we  can  recall 
her  as  she  appeared  to  our  childish  eyes,  a  tall, 
dignified,  stately  presence,  with  a  beautiful, 
spiritual  face,  a  grave,  calm,  but  most  gracious 
manner;  a  low,  soft,  musical  voice,  and,  above 
and  before  all,  an  atmosphere  of  holiness  that, 
even  to  our  young  eyes,  manifested  an  entire  ab- 
sorption in  God.  She  lived  and  moved  in,  and 
for,  God,  and  the  things  of  God.  Yet  it  was  the 
quiet,  hidden  sanctity  of  which  St.  Francis  speaks 
when  he  says:  "My  secret  to  myself."  And 
withal,  she  was  a  very  human,  tender,  indulgent 
mother  to  the  young  souls  under  her  care;  a 
wise,  prudent  teacher  and  guide,  to  mould  the 
ripening  characters,  trembling  on  the  path  be- 
tween girlhood  and  womanhood,  checking  our 
faults  in  her  grave,  gentle  way,  fostering  our 
virtues  by  her  words  of  loving  approval  and  en- 
couragement, and  ever  unconsciously  pointing 
the  way  to  higher  things  by  the  noble  example  of 
her  own  most  beautiful  life.  We  all  loved  her, 
of  course ;  who  that  knew  her  could  fail  to  do 
so?  But  in  those  early  days  we  stood  still  more 
in  awe  of  her — she  seemed  so  far  above  all  merely 
human  creatures  like  ourselves. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  trib- 
ute to  those  gentle,  devoted  nuns  who  made  up 
that  community  of  saints.  They  never  spared 
themselves  in  trying  to  form  their  girls  to  be 
pious,  refined  women  in  the  future,  whether  'as 
religious  in  the  shelter  of  the  cloister  or  as  good 
wives  and  mothers  in  the  world.     Never  harsh 
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or  severe,  they  governed  their  little  subjects  by 
the  sovereign  rules  of  love  and  honour.  Many 
at:  old  Loreto  girl  to-day,  looking  back  through  a 
long  vista  of  years,  can  truly  say  she  was  saved 
from  many  a  mistake  in  life  by  the  memory  of 
that  old  "Abbey"'  watchword,  "Is  it  the  right 
thing,  the  honourable  thing  to  do?"  Of  all  those 
teachers  of  our  youth,  none  exerted  such  influ- 
ence as  our  beloved  Mistress  of  Schools.  In  all 
our  childish  escapades  and  follies,  the  reflection 
that  we  had  displeased  and  disappointed  Mother 
Teresa  was  punishment  enough.  If  the  offence 
was  so  serious  as  to  pain  her — oh,  the  awfulness 
of  the  word  "pain" — no  amount  of  remorse  could 
atone  for  it.  Yet  she  never  spoke  severely  to  the 
culprit;  she  was  always  grave  and  gentle,  but 
the  beautiful  face  wore  a  troubled  look,  and  the 
little  criminal  knew  she  had  caused  it.  Not  for 
long,  however.  She  was  quite  willing  to  forgive 
at  the  first  sign  of  repentance  and  believe  in  the 
promise  of  amendment.  So  we  looked  up  to  her 
in  our  school-days,  but  it  was  only  when  they 
had  passed  away  and  maturer  judgment  had  en- 
abled us  to  understand  her  character  that  we  fully 
appreciated  saintly  Mother  Teresa.  Then,  only, 
we  learned  her  love  for  her  old  girls ;  her  anxious 
care  for  their  welfare ;  her  tender  solicitude  for 
them  through  life's  temptations  and  vicissitudes ; 
her  deep,  quiet  sincerity;  her  tender,  motherly 
love  and  advice ;  her  interest  in  their  progress 
and  happiness,  which  neither  years  nor  distance 
could  dim.  And,  in  return,  they  clung  round  her, 
as  their  strength  and  sheet-anchor,  and  loved  and 
reverenced  her,  as  their  model  and  guide,  and 
friend,  ever  leading  upward,  raising  their 
thoughts  above  the  sordid  cares  of  life,  and  fix- 
ing them  on  that  blissful  Homeland,  to  which 
she  has  now  gone,  and  where  they  know  and  feel 
she  will  still  continue  to  help  and  bless  them,  and 
will  welcome  them  when  the  Master  summons 
them  to  rejoin  her. 

Her  loss  has  left  earth  very  much  the  poorer 
and  sadder  for  those  who  loved  her,  and  many 
ar-  old  "Abbey"  girl  will  echo  from  her  sad  heart 
the  cry — "Oh,  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still !" 

May  we  all  strive  to  be  worthy  of  her  teaching 
and  example.  May  we  practise  the  lessons  she 
taught  us.  May  we  ever  appreciate  the  privilege 
and  honour  of  having  known  her,  and  may  we 


all  meet  at  the  foot  of  the  great  White  Throne 
that  beautiful  angel-face,  "Which  we  have  loved 
long  since,  and  lost  awhile." 

A  Sorrowing  and  Grateful  Old  Pupil. 


The  dawn  of  the  ist  of  January  brings  us  to 
the  Month's  Mind  of  the  passing  away  of  a  great 
soul  and  of  a  great  character.  Mother  Teresa 
Ball,  of  Loreto  Abbey,  Rathfarnham,  Co.  Dublin, 
grandniece  of  the  Foundress  of  the  Order  in 
Ireland.  The  large  gathering  at  her  obsequies 
and  the  many  floral  tributes  from  several  houses 
of  the  Order  and  from  countless  secular  friends, 
testified  to  the  high  esteem  she  was  held  in  not 
alone  by  the  Religious  of  her  own  community, 
but  by  a  large  section  of  the  secular  population. 
None,  perhaps,  will  feel  her  loss  more  bitterly 
than  her  own  "old  children,"  whose  Mistress  of 
Schools  she  was  for  so  many  long  years.  We 
look  back  to  our  childhood  when  her  training  was 
based  on  high  spiritual  principles  (this  much 
more  by  example  than  by  word)  a  broad  mind, 
the  most  refined  culture,  and  sound  common 
sense.  In  later  life  she  was  the  sterling  friend, 
the  sympathetic  counsellor,  the  large-hearted 
mother  to  her  now  matured  children.  When  one 
remembered  she  entered  at  the  early  age  of  six- 
teen, one  marvelled  at  her  knowledge  of  and 
sympathy  with  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of 
this  weary  world.  "All  things  to  all  men,"  for 
those  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  this  world's 
goods  as  to  the  less  fortunately  endowed,  she 
seemed  to  know  what  to  do  and  say.  Kind- 
hearted,  practical  before  all  else,  she  was  always 
ready  to  do  the  kind  act  the  instant  she  saw  it 
was  wanting.  What  old  Loreto  girl,  fighting  her 
way  to  earn  her  livelihood,  cannot  testify  to 
Mother  Teresa's  untiring  and  unflagging  interest 
and  effort  to  help  her  along  the  rough  road  of 
life.  Her  influence  was  always  at  their  disposal, 
and  her  sympathy  and  advice  in  the  difficulties  of 
their  life  and  work.  She  was  able  to  practise 
that  spiritual  unselfishness  which  enabled  her 
(despite  her  absorption  in  God  which  her  high 
calling  demanded)  to  come  down  to  the  every- 
day trials  of  her  secular  friends,  and  to  be  able 
to  sympathise  with  and  realize  their  big  difficul- 
ties.    It  was  not  her  way,  if  one  went  to  her  in 
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trouble  or  difficulty,    to    say    very  many  pious 
things.     She  made  every  practical  effort  to  help 
you  first,  and  then  she  would  say:    "And  what 
about  the  First  Fridays  ?"  and  one  felt  she  had  a 
right  to  a  satisfactory  answer.    She  is  gone  from 
us  now,  her  old  children,  and  many  a  sad  heart 
that  mourns  her  bitterly  would  be  inconsolable 
if  it  were  not  for  the  thought  and  certainty  that 
she  who  was  such  a  true  mother,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  on  earth,  will  have  an  even 
greater  solicitude  for  her  children  now  that  she 
has  left  them,  and  that  in  the  light  and  knowledge 
of  the  things  unseen,  she  will  but  continue,  with 
greater  power,  her  great  work.     In  our  regard 
for  her,  too,  and  our  gratitude,  which  will  never 
fade,  let  us  be  as  she  was — practical.     Let  us 
honestly  try  to  do  our  part  in  the  battle  of  life. 
Let  us  try  to  practise  the  virtues  she  taught  us 
from  our  early  years.     Let  us  be  kind-hearted 
and  practical  towards  those  we  come  across.   She 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  helping  others. 
Our  opportunities  in  this  way  may  be  many  or 
few,  but  let  us  take  care  we  do  not  wrap  our- 
selves up  in  the  narrow  groove  of  our  own  in- 
terests and  troubles,    no    matter    how    big,    or 
through  a  false  humility  or  petty  self-conscious- 
ness or  deliberate  inertia,  persuade  ourselves  we 
cannot  be  much  or  of  any  use  to  others,  and 
therefore  shut  ourselves  out  from  their  difficul- 
ties, no  matter  how  insignificant  they  may  appear 
in  our  unenlightened  eyes.     Nothing    was    too 
small  or  too  petty  to  excite  Mother  Teresa's  sym- 
pathy.    She  had  a  helping  hand,  a  kind  word,  a 
gracious    manner    for    everyone.     God  has  not 
gifted  us  as  He  did  her,  but  we  can  humbly  try 
to  follow  her  example.     Could  we,  for  instance, 
be  less  selfish,  do  a  little  more,  talk  a  little  less? 
Much  may  depend  on  it  for  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral welfare  of  those  with  whom  we  come  in 
contact.     Her  sanctity  was  not  of  the  firework, 
visionary,  dreamy,  or  of  the  hysterically  roman- 
tic or  emotional  type.    It  was  sterling,  real,  prac- 
tical holiness.     Let  us  be  grateful  for  the  ex- 
ample God  has  given  us  in  her,  and  let  us  see  to 
it  that  we  utilize  it  to  the  last  days  of  our  lives, 
and  therefore  practically  prove  our  real  affection 
for  and  appreciation  of  her  and  our  never-fad- 
ing regard  for  her  memory ! 

A  Mourning  and  Grateful  Old  Pupil. 


an  appreciation  bp  an  fl)Ili»time  ©upil. 

As  we  stood  around  the  grave  where,  a  month 
ago,  all  that  was  earthly  of  Mother  Teresa  Ball — 
and  who  can  say  that  angels  had  not  laid  their 
hands  upon  it,  too? — was  laid  with  a  solemnity 
due  to  her  greatness,  I  saw  her  before  me.  With 
the  eyes  of  girlhood  I  saw  her,  clad  in  the  light 
of  her  holiness,  like  a  queen  whose  crown  is  the 
ineffable  coronal  of  grace.  It  was,  indeed,  she. 
For  she  had  moved  amongst  us  like  one  in  whom 
what  is  most  exquisite  and  highest  in  our  human 
Icve  had  been  shot  through  and  through  with  the 
electric  alchemy  of  her  Divine  Master,  making 
slaves  of  the  hearts  of  us  all.  So,  necessarily, 
she  was  in  the  sheer  sense  of  the  word,  a  demo- 
crat. 

Before  her,  rank  was  as  if  it  were  not.  A  pa- 
trician herself,  with  the  same  blood  as  that  of  the 
greatest  hero  in  history  coursing  in  her  veins, 
she  recognized  no  honour  save  the  honour  of  the 
cross,  the  peerage  of  suffering,  the  knighthood 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Humility,  silent  and  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  duty,  prayerfulness — such  were  the 
badges  of  the  service  she  revered.  And  in  that 
service  of  heroes  and  heroines  she  was  the  first. 
It  is  only  one  who  has  the  poetic  sensibility  of 
a  saint,  one  whose  soul  sorrow  and  self-sacrifice 
have  sensitized,  that  could  tell  of  the  humility  of 
Mother  Teresa.  It  was  as  much  a  part  of  her  as 
her  physical  beauty  and  distinction.  It  was  her 
humility,  as  well  as  her  natural  tact  and  grace 
and  a  certain  loftiness  of  soul  which  could  only 
be  felt,  that  preserved  her  from  any  affected 
sanctimoniousness.  She  won  souls  to  God  as  by 
a  charm,  yet  I  fancy  she  could  not  have  preached 
to  you  had  she  tried.  She  won  them  by  the  mag- 
netism of  her  holiness.  She  carried  about  with 
her  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  nobility  before 
which  sin  and  vanity  shrivelled.  Somehow  when 
her  calm,  undisturbed  eyes  were  upon  you,  you 
could  not  be  bad.  In  her  eyes  was  the  serenity 
of  the  Seraphim.  She  was  at  peace  with  God, 
and  the  ecstasy  of  His  peace  shone  from  her. 
Not  that  she  was  Puritanical— far  otherwise. 

Our  little  joys  were  her  delight.  She  loved  us 
children  and  she  loved  to  see  us  happy.  It  is  to 
the  saints  that  true  joy  belongs,  as  to  the  inno- 
cence of  the  young.  She  had  the  gift  of  being 
able  to  make  those  around  her  happy,  for  she 
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was  an  aristocrat  by  nature  as  by  birth,  and 
gladness  followed  her  wherever  she  went.  Yet 
she  could  rebuke.  The  nobility  and  austerity  of 
her  soul  could  not  brook  anything  base.  But  her 
rebuke  took  that  form  which  it  always  takes  in 
the  great  of  heart:  the  pain  that  sin  obviously 
wrought  her  was  the  sternest,  the  most  telling 
rebuke  that  could  have  been  given.  No  need  for 
her  to  phrase  her  sorrow.  Her  look  was  a  ser- 
mon. Not  that  it  was  self-sufficing ;  but  her  dear 
face  was  the  reflex  of  a  snowy  soul  whose  deli- 
cacy quivered  at  the  very  thought  of  sin.  Yet 
she  loved  the  sinner  as  fervently  as  she  hated  sin, 
and  your  repentance  moved  her  more  than  any- 
thing. She  prayed  for  sinners,  and  her  prayers 
burned  their  way  to  the  throne  of  God. 

Indeed,  the  love  and  eagerness  she  showed  for 
prayer  were  wonderful,  if  you  remembered  how 
manifold  were  her  temporal  duties.  She  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  beyond  all  price  that  this  earth 
is  but  a  passage.  She  was  full  of  prayer,  prayer 
of  hope,  of  love,  of  praise.  She  was  a  precious 
casket  of  precious  ointments.  She  was,  as  it 
were,  a  jewelled  thurible  swung  in  the  white 
hands  of  an  archangel.  She  was  like  an  organ 
whose  keys  are  smitten  by  the  pure  fingers  of  a 
St.  Cecilia.  God  found  His  work  good.  Grace 
flowed  like  a  west  wind  through  the  chords  of 
her  soul,  and  the  notes  floated  to  the  feet  of 
Him,  heavy  with  their  sweets.  There  was  a  chain 
of  diamonds  flung  down  to  her  from  heaven,  and 
she  guarded  their  dazzling  delight,  fastening  her- 
self to  the  blinding  glory  of  the  Cross  in  bonds 
that  nothing  could  break  if  it  would.  Prayer  had 
brought  the  instrument  to  a  perfection  of  divine 
harmony.  She  had  her  being  in  mystic  concord- 
ance with  the  Deity.  She  was  the  strophe,  and 
Cherubim  and  Thrones  volumed  their  anti- 
strophe,  and  made  her  spotless  and  a  thing  of  joy 
to  the  millioned  gaze  of  heaven.  In  her  there 
was  everything  ready,  and  Mary  kissed  her,  and 
behold!    she  saw  her  work  and  she  could  do  it. 

For  she  was  endowed  with  the  genuine  ability 
of  an  administrator.  She  was  orderly.  All  her 
duties  fulfilled  themselves  with  an  ease,  a  peace, 
a  dignity  that  told  she  was  one  with  God.  No 
fuss.  Even  if  she  had  not  had  the  remarkable 
talent,  perhaps  genius  would  be  more  accurate, 
which  characterized  her,  why  fuss?  The  best 
that  was  in  her  she  laid  at  the  footstool  of  Jesus, 


and  asked  Him  to  look.  Why,  then,  the  foolish 
vanity  of  fretting  for  the  morrow  ?  The  morrow 
was  God's,  this  minute  was  hers  to  work  and  to 
watch  and  to  pray.  But  she  had  the  rare  capa- 
city, too,  of  drawing  out  the  best  that  was  in 
those  who  were  under  her.  She  knew  each  one's 
virtue,  each  one's  gift.  She  studied  us  with  a 
Icve  passing  the  love  of  man.  Her  genius  bade 
order  come,  and  nothing  ever  disturbed  the  peace 
she  infused  around. 

Peace  might  be  said  to  have  been  the  most 
marked  of  the  blessings  God  gave  her.  She  loved 
peace.  She  calmed  discontent  as  Christ  calmed 
the  waters.  She  was  of  the  peacemakers  that 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  About  her  there 
was  nothing  objurgatory.  If  she  reproved,  it 
was  with  the  detachment  of  a  saint,  the  confi- 
dence of  a  princess,  the  tact  of  a  gentlewoman 
born. 

Her  tactfulness  was  a  thing  to  delight.  We, 
whom  she  guarded  and  taught  to  be  true  ladies, 
true  women,  felt  secure  with  her.  She  knew  how 
to  dispose  all  things  well.  It  was  her  love  of  all 
of  us  that  was  the  source  of  her  tact.  Though 
she  was  not  foolishly  tender,  though  she  could 
not  condone  what  was  wrong,  though  she  was  un- 
bending as  a  rock  on  a  question  of  principle,  she 
could  not  hurt  the  humblest  heart.  It  was  not 
merely  the  lovable,  the  generously-gifted,  that 
knew  the  depth  of  her  affection ;  she  did  not  love 
her  neighbour  as  herself,  she  sacrificed  self  for 
her  neighbour.  No  one  was  so  sympathetic  when 
we  told  her  our  trials,  no  one  so  glad  when  we 
told  her  our  pleasures.  She  never  changed.  On 
her  you  could  always  rely.  For  she  looked  be- 
low the  surface  of  things,  and  the  vanities  that 
pass  away  could  not  perturb  her.  She  thought  of 
you  first,  herself  second.  And  you  never  heard 
the  dismal  "I"  that  even  the  best  of  us  is  so 
prone  to,  notwithstanding  the  sovereignty  of  her 
talents  and  the  magnitude  of  what  she  achieved. 
She  had  completely  abandoned  self  in  an  ardent 
love  of  God  and  his  creatures.  She  had  the 
greatest  soul  I  ever  knew. 

Yet  she  could  help  her  friends  in  other  than 
spiritual  matters.  She  showed  extraordinary 
wisdom  in  her  outlook  on  life.  You  could  not 
have  got  more  sterling  help  from  the  most 
worldly  in  matters  of  material  concern  than  from 
her,  this  heroic  Nun  whose  life  was  devoted  to 
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God,  and  who  had  given  up  the  world  when  yet 
a  girl.  It  was  due,  I  believe,  to  the  breadth  and 
keenness  of  her  mind. 

Mother  Teresa  Ball,  like  St.  Teresa,  was  a 
woman  who  gravitated  of  her  own  mere  instinct 
towards  an  ideal.  Had  she  been  born  a  pagan 
Roman  she  would  have  gone  down  to  history 
with  Cornelia  and  Portia.  But,  as  her  young 
fingers  tipped  that  natural  ideal,  iniperfect,  no 
doubt,  but  compelling  respect,  they  were  caught 
in  the  lily  palms  of  Mary,  and  her  yearnings 
found  their  focus.  Her  nature,  rounded  into  the 
perfection  of  mere  humanity,  was  etherealized, 
transmuted  into  the  everlasting  gold  of  Christ's 
and  the  Angels'  supernature.  Unlike  those  splen- 
did ladies  of  Rome,  she  knew.  Her  Rome  was 
the  gateway  to  the  Infinite;  theirs,  the  material 
throne,  solid-structured  on  the  earth,  with  its  eyes 
underneath.  Where  they  left  ofif  she  fastened  on 
the  wings  of  Divine  love.  Their  ideals  were  of 
clay,  hers  of  the  precious  stones  that  none  but 
the  spiritual  eye  could  ever  have  fruition  of. 
Theirs  was  the  fire  that  Vestals  fanned ;  she  was 
the  fire  itself,  and  God  held  the  tripod.  And  she 
set  us  all  on  fire  with  the  love  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and 
Joseph.  Dimly  we  "foolish  virgins"  saw  her 
radiance,  felt  it  rather,  the  little  we  felt  filling 
us  with  hope.  She,  who  was  elect,  being  God's 
channel  of  agonizingly  sweet  grace,  we  seeing  it 
through  the  cloud  of  our  pettiness.  None  I  knew 
could  have  appreciated  her,  save,  perhaps, 
when  her  pure  soul  fled  like  a  dove  from  the 
midst  of  us  and  left  us  sorrowing. 

Nay,  she  has  not  fled — I  feel  her  by  my  side. 


We  are  the  light  of  the  world, — what  a  tre- 
mendous thought!  Each  individual  a  sun,  ca- 
pable of  shedding  warmth,  cheer  and  nourish- 
ment on  the  lives  of  those  who  compose  her  little 
world !  Each  individual  capable  of  making  the 
best  grow  in  others  by  showing  forth  the  best 
that  is  in  self !  Not  lighting  the  world  with  large 
deeds  that  shine  brightly  against  the  horizon  of 
her  history — and  often  cast  long,  deep  shadows, 
— but  driving  out  the  darkness  from  human 
hearts  with  a  multitude  of  lesser  gleams — the  ag- 
gregate candle-power  of  a  concerted  determina- 
tion to  "let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works." 


"'STfit  lajancatnation  of  2DcI|)i." 

"Bp  ti)f  Hate  6.  ML.  ^ttebem, 

Delt)i  tl)t  Immemoml  Capital  of  JnHian  (Smptre0, 
10  InHia's  Capital  9leain. 

^^^\  ELHI  is  the  most  historic  city  in  all  historic 
jl^/  India.  It  may  not  be  the  oldest — who 
shall  say  which  is  the  oldest  among  rivals 
all  coeval  with  time? — though  it  puts  in  a  claim 
for  a  respectable  middle  age,  dating  from  looo 
B.  C,  or  so.  It  has,  at  least,  one  authentic  monu- 
ment, which  is  certainly  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
old.  At  that  time,  Delhi's  master  called  himself 
Emperor  of  the  World,  and  emperors,  at  least. 
oJ  India,  have  ruled  there  almost  ever  since. 

Mohammed,  an  Afghan  of  Ghor,  took  it  in 
1 193 ;  Tamerlane,  the  Mogul,  sacked  it  two  hun- 
dred years  later;  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian,  in 
1739;  Ahmed  Shah  Durani,  another  Afghan,  in 
1756;  the  Marathas  took  it  three  years  later. 
Half  a  century  on,  in  1803,  General  Lake  took 
the  capital  of  India  for  Britain.  And  British  it 
has  been  ever  since — except  for  those  few  months 
iii  1857,  when  the  Mutiny  brought  the  ghost  of 
the  Mogul  Empire  into  the  semblance  of  life 
again;  till  Nicholson  stormed  the  breach  in  the 
Kashmir  Bastion  and  dyed  Delhi  British  forever 
with  his  blood. 

Look  from  the  Ridge,  whence  the  columns 
marched  out  to  that  last  capture;  the  battered 
trophy  of  so  many  conquerors  remains  wonder- 
fully fresh  and  fair.  It  seems  more  like  a  wood 
than  a  city.  The  rolls  of  green  are  only  spangled 
with  white,  as  if  it  were  a  suburb  of  villas  stand- 
ing in  orchards.  Only  the  snowy  domes  and  tall 
minarets,  the  cupolas  and  gilded  pinnacles,  betray 
the  still  great  and  populous  city  that  nestles  be- 
low you  and  takes  breath  after  her  thousand 
troubles. 

Yet  Delhi  is  still  seamed  with  the  scars  of  her 
spoilers,  and  still  jewelled  with  remnants  of  the 
gems  they  fought  for.  If  you  take  them  in 
order,  you  will  go  first,  not  into  the  city,  but 
eleven  miles  south,  to  the  tower  Kutb  Minar. 
Through  the  dust  of  the  road,  rising  out  of  the 
springing  wheat,  among  the  mud-and-mat  huts, 
before  which  squat  the  brown-limbed  peasant?, 
you  see  the  country  a  litter  of  broken  walls, 
tumbling  towers,  rent  domes.     There  are  frag- 
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ments  of  seven  cities,  built  by  seven  kings,  be- 
fore the  present  Delhi  was.  Eleven  miles  of 
them  bring  you  to  the  tower  and  mosque  of 
Kutb. 

It  is  a  colossal,  five-storied  tower,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  high,  nearly  fifty  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  nine  feet  at 
the  top.  Tiny  balconies,  with  balustrades,  mark 
the  junctions  of  the  stories;  the  three  lower  are 
red  stone,  the  two  upper — dwarfed  just  under  the 
sky — faced  with  white  marble.  All  the  red  part 
is  fluted  into  alternate  semicircles  and  right 
angles,  netted  all  over  with  tracery,  and  belted 
with  inscriptions  under  the  balconies.  But  the 
details  strike  you  little ;  the  vertical  lines  of  the 
fluting  only  give  the  impression  that  this  is  one 
huge  pillar,  with  a  red  shaft  and  a  white  capital 
— a  pillar  that  might  form  part  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous temple  in  the  world,  yet  stands  quite 
seemly  alone  by  reason  of  its  surpassing  bigness. 

Pant  to  the  top.  It  will  do  you  good,  though 
the  view  is  nothing.  The  country  is  an  infinite 
green-and-brown  chess-board  of  young  corn  and 
fallow,  dead-flat  an  every  side,  ugly  with  the 
complacent  plainness  of  all  very  rich  country. 
Beyond  the  sheeny  ribbon  of  the  Jumna,  north, 
south,  east,  west,  into  the  blurred  horizon,  you 
can  see  only  land  and  land  and  land — a  million 
acres  with  nothing  on  them  to  see — except  the 
wealth  of  India  and  the  secret  of  the  greatness 
of  Delhi.  « 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  city.  Here  is  the  Jumna 
Musjid,  the  great  mosque,  saved  complete  out  of 
the  storms — a  baby  of  little  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  to  be  sure,  but  still  something.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  mosque  in  the  worlds — a  vast 
stretch  of  red  sandstone  and  white  marble  and 
gold,  upstanding  from  a  platform,  reached  on 
three  sides  by  flights  of  steps  so  tall,  so  majestic- 
ally wide,  that  they  are  like  a  stone  mountain 
tamed  into  order  and  proportion  at  an  emperor's 
will.  Above  the  brass-mounted  doors,  rise  red 
portals,  so  huge  that  they  almost  dwarf  the 
whole — red  galleries  above  them,  white  marble 
domes  above  them,  white  marble  minarets  rising 
higher  yet,  with  pillars  and  cupolas  and  gilded 
pinnacles  above  all.  Beside  the  gateways  the 
walls  of  the  quadrangle  seem  to  creep  along  the 
ground;  then,  at  the  corners,  rise  towers  with 
more  open  chambers,  more  cupolas  and  gilded 


pinnacles.  Within,  above  the  cloistered  quad- 
rangle, bulge  three  pure  white  domes — not  hemi- 
spheres, like  Western  domes,  but  complete 
globes,  only  sliced  away  at  the  base  and  tapering 
to  a  spike  at  the  top — and  a  slender  minaret 
flanks  each  side. 

Between  this  mosque  and  the  Jumna  river 
stands  the  fort — the  ancient  stronghold  and  pal- 
ace of  the  Mogul  emperors.  A  towering  wall 
encloses  it,  Titanic  slabs,  always  of  the  same  red 
sandstone,  moated  and  battlemented.  You  go  in 
under  the  great  Lahore  Gate— its  massiveness  is 
lightened  by  more  domes  and  arches,  more  gilt 
and  marble  on  top  of  it — you  come  in — alas  and 
alas! — to  barracks  and  married  quarters  and 
commissariat  stores.  You  look  for  turquoised 
hubble-bubbles,  and  you  find  the  clay  of  Private 
Atkins.  It  is  disillusion,  and  yet  it  is  very  Delhi. 
The  remains  of  Aurungzebe's  palaces  are  lost 
among  the  imperial  plant  of  Aurungzebes'  in- 
heritors. 

Yet  search  diligently  for  the  remains ;  since, 
except  in  Agra,  you  will  never  find  anything  like 
it  in  the  world.  You  come  first  to  the  Hall  of 
Audience,  an  open  redstone  portico,  with  a  wall 
at  its  back,  and  are  about  to  pass  it.  The  gleam 
ot  marble  arrests  you.  Within,  against  the  wall, 
is  a  slab  of  white  marble ;  above  it  a  throne  of 
the  same,  with  pillars  and  canopy.  But  it  is  not 
the  marble  you  look  at — it  is  the  wonderful  work 
that  veins  it ;  the  throne  is  embroidered  with 
mosaic.  And  the  wall  behind  is  a  sheet  of  minia- 
ture pictures — birds  and  flowers  and  fruit — all 
picked  out  in  paint  and  precious  stones.  You 
marvel,  but  pass  on  to  the  Hall  of  Private  Audi- 
ence. Then,  indeed,  your  breath  catches  with 
amazement. 

It  is  an  open,  oblong  portico  or  pavilion  on 
columns,  with  an  arched  and  domed  squarer  pa- 
vilion beside  it,  whence  a  bay-window  steps  out 
of  the  wall  to  look  over  the  swamps  and  the 
river  below.  The  whole  is  all  white  marble 
asheen  in  the  sun,  but  that  is  the  least  part  of 
the  wonder.  Walls  and  ceilings,  pillars  and 
m.any-pointed  arches,  are  all  inlaid  with  richest, 
yet  most  delicate,  color.  Gold  cornices  and 
scrolls  and  lattices  frame  traceries  of  mauve  and 
pale  green  and  soft  azure.  What  must  it  have 
been,  you  ask  yourself,  when  the  peacock  throne 
blazed  with  emerald  and  sapphire,  ruby  and  dia- 
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mond,  from  the  now  empty  pedestal,  and  the 
plates  of  burnished  silver  reflected  its  glories 
from  the  roof?  The  Marathas  melted  down  the 
ceiling,  and  Nadir  Shah  took  away  the  throne  to 
Persia;  yet,  even  as  it  is,  the  opulence  of  it 
leaves  you  gasping.  It  is  not  gaudy,  does  not 
even  astonish  you  with  its  costliness ;  it  is  sim- 
ply sumptuous  and  luxurious,  surpassing  all  your 
dreams. 

After  this  chaste  magnificence,  you  may  re- 
fresh your  eye  with  the  yet  purer  beauty  of  the 
Moti  Musjid,  the  Pearl  Mosque — a  fabric 
smaller  than  a  racquet-court,  walled  with  cool 
grey-veined  marble,  blotched  here  and  there 
blood-red.  Just  a  court  of  walls  moulded  in  low 
relief,  with  a  double  row  of  three  arches  sup- 
porting a  triple-domed  roof  at  its  end — simple, 
spotless,  exquisite. 

You  have  passed  below  the  cloud-capped  tow- 
ers, out  of  the  gorgeous  palaces — and  here  is 
Silver  Street,  Delhi's  main  thoroughfare.  The 
pageant  fades,  and  you  plunge  into  the  dense 
squalor,  which  is  also  India.  Along  the  houses 
run  balconies  and  colonnades ;  here,  also,  you 
see  vistas  of  pillars  and  lattice-work,  but  the 
stone  is  dirty,  the  stucco  peals,  the  wood  lacks 
paint.  The  houses  totter  and  lean  together.  The 
street  is  a  mass  of  squatting,  variegated  people ; 
bulls,  in  necklaces  of  white  and  yellow  flowers, 
sleep  across  the  pavements,  donkeys  stroll  into 
the  shops,  goats  nibble  at  the  vegetables  piled  for 
sale  down  the  centre  of  the  street,  a  squirrel  is 
fighting  with  a  caged  parrot.  Here  is  a  jeweller's 
booth,  gay  with  tawdry  paint;  next,  a  baker's, 
v/ith  the  shopkeeper  snoring  on  his  low  counter, 
and  everything  an  inch  thick  with  dust.  At  one 
step  you  smell  incense;   at  the  next,  garbage. 

Inimitable,  incongruous  India!  And  coming 
out  of  the  walls,  still  crumbling  from  Nicholson's 
cannon,  you  see  mill-chimneys,  blackening  the 
sky.  Delhi,  with  local  cotton,  they  tell  you,  can 
spin  as  fine  as  Manchester.  One  more  incon- 
gruity! The  iron  pillar,  the  ruined  mosque,  the 
jewelled  halls,  the  shabby  street,  and  now  the 
clacking  mill.  That  is  the  last  of  Delhi's  myriad 
reincarnations. 


Glory  can  safely  be  despised  by  those  only 
who  have  fairlv  won  it. 


tIDripoU— Cfie  Citp  t^e  dfllorld  i^  Mattfiim 

"Be  J&.  TBtmot, 

'^P^O  either  the  traveller  for  pleasure  or  to 
^^  him  whose  interests  are  centered  in 
foreign  commerce,  there  is  probably  less 
known  about  the  easternmost  of  the  Barbary 
States  than  of  any  other  country  in  Europe  or 
North  Africa.  How  many  of  us  had  ever  even 
heard  Tripoli  spoken  of  until  the  occurrence  of 
the  present  war  between  Italy  and  Turkey?  Per- 
sonally, I  should  probably  be  as  ignorant  as  the 
man  in  the  street  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Turkey's  sole  African  possession  were  it  not  that 
ill  the  course  of  a  pleasure  cruise  on  an  Austrian 
Lloyd  steamer,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
quaint  capital  of  this  strange  land. 

We  had  already  visited  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting places  in  Sicily  and  Tunisia;  but  Tripoli, 
being  under  Turkish  rule,  was  expected  to  pro- 
vide something  unique.  There  was,  however,  an 
element  of  uncertainty  about  our  call,  as  we  had 
been  warned  that  navigation  was  a  difficult  op- 
eration when  approaching  the  dangerously  reefy 
shore,  and  that  passengers  could  only  be  landed 
under  the  most  favorable  weather  conditions. 
Therefore,  we  were  in  a  most  joyous  mood  on 
rising  early  to  find  a  glorious  morning  with  the 
waters  scintillating  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
multi-colored  buildings  of  the  city  presenting  an 
extremely  picturesque  appearance,  viewed  from 
the  sea. 

Our  anticipations  of  an  uncommon  experience 
were  fully  realized,  for  no  sooner  had  we  landed 
on  the  primitive  pier  than  we  were  surrounded 
b)  a  motley  crowd,  with  every  shade  of  counten- 
ance, from  pale  yellow  to  the  deepest  ebony — 
Turkish  soldiers,  Italians,  Moors,  Arabs,  Bedou- 
ins, and  Soudanese  negroes — and  the  babel  of 
voices  which  greeted  us  was  simply  bewildering. 
Having  extricated  ourselves,  by  degrees,  from 
this  lively  throng,  we  promenaded  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city,  which,  unlike  those  of  Tangier 
and  other  Moorish  towns,  are  mostly  long  and 
straight.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  high  pen- 
tagonal wall,  which,  however,  is  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  and  into  this  wall  are  built  the  gates 
which  kad  to  the  surrounding  country.  The 
houses  are  mostly  flat-roofed  and  brightly-col- 
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ored,  but  are  otherwise  uninteresting,  the  only 
architectural  relief  coming  from  the  domed  and 
minaretted  mosques,  which  suddenly  come  into 
view  in  unexpected  places.  Forts  guard  the  har- 
bor at  each  end,  but  they  are  obviously  of  an 
obsolete  type  and  not  likely  to  offer  much  resist- 
ance to  the  modern  gun. 

The  street  life  is  intensely  interesting,  and 
quite  a  kaleidoscopic  effect  is  produced  by  the 
bright  uniforms  of  the  soldiery,  the  white  bur- 
nouses of  the  Moors,  and  the  ever-varying  gowns 
of  the  other  elements  of  the  population.  The 
shops  are  of  the  queerest  kind,  many  of  them 
being  half  underground,  and  most  of  the  trades- 
men carry  on  their  occupations  in  full  view  of 
the  passers-by.  The  bazaars  are  just  as  fascinat- 
ing as  those  of  an  Oriental  city.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  a  footpath,  and  the  pedestrian  has  to 
make  his  way  as  best  he  can  through  merchan- 
dise, sheep,  goats,  dromedaries,  mules,  and  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  humanity  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  describe. 

Most  of  the  passengers  drove  in  little  carriages 
t'~-  the  desert,  which,  on  one  side,  reaches  almost 
to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  but  my  little  party — 
which  consisted  of  a  London  journalist  friend 
and  his  wife,  one  of  the  ship's  officers,  and  my- 
self— ^being  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
decided  to  adopt  the  more  novel  expedient  of 
performing  the  journey  on  donkeys.  Leaving  the 
town,  we  got  into  a  sandy  lane,  bordered  with 
huge  cactus  hedges,  and  here  we  had  to  ma- 
noeuvre for  some  miles  between  herds  of  goats 
and  sheep  and  great  lumbering  camels.  The 
latter  carried  enormous  loads,  and  were  driven 
by  stalwart  Bedouins,  deeply  sunburnt  after  their 
long  journey  across  the  desert.  Our  donkeys 
would  persist  in  wobbling  all  over  the  roadway, 
so  that  we  were  frequently  in  danger  of  col- 
lision with  the  passing  traffic,  or  of  finding  our- 
selves among  the  prickly  cactus. 

We  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  however, 
without  mishap,  and  what  a  wonderful  sight  it 
was  to  behold!  Away  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  an  apparently  limitless  sea  of  sand,  broken 
here  and  there  by  a  tall  date-palm,  standng  out 
gaunt  and  grim  in  the  midst  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding nakedness.  Tall,  erect  Bedouins,  many 
of  them  shouldering  long  rifles,  leading  their 
caravans    of    ungainly    camels,    came    trooping 


across  the  desert  to  the  little  oasis  at  which  we 
halted. 

I  was  adventurous  enough  to  leave  the  party 
and  to  go  alone  to  inspect  a  Bedouin  encamp- 
ment, some  distance  away,  but  my  temerity  was 
rewarded  by  the  attentions  of  a  savage  dog, 
which  was  on  guard  at  the  principal  tent.  I  was 
soon  surrounded  by  the  inhabitants,  who  drew 
off  the  dog,  but  paid  unwelcome  attention  to  my- 
self, the  men  being  anxious  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  my  pockets,  and  the  women  being 
unpleasantly  interested  in  my  watch  and  chain. 
By  a  judicious  distribution  of  "baksheesh,"  how- 
ever, I  succeeded  in  getting  safely  away,  and  re- 
joined my  friends,  who,  by  this  time,  had  be- 
come alarmed  at  my  prolonged  absence. 

On  the  return  journey  we  made  a  detour,  and 
inspected  a  negro  settlement,  the  scenes  of  native 
life  in  this  locality  being  most  curious.  The 
"houses,"  which  are  dumped  down  anyhow,  are 
mere  huts  or  wigwams,  made  of  straw  or  esparto 
grass. 

Mention  of  esparto  reminds  me  that  the  fibre 
of  this  plant,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  several 
feet,  is  perhaps  the  principal  export  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  made  into  mats,  baskets,  and  ropes, 
and  when  bleached  it  is  also  extensively  used  by 
paper  manufacturers.  Tripoli  is  an  important 
mart  of  the  caravan  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  through  this  port  are  also  sent  out 
large  quantities  of  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  dates, 
&c.  Trade  is  principally  carried  to  Malta,  the 
Maltese  being  the  main  body  of  the  European 
population.  Though  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Moslems,  nearly  all  the  commerce  is  in 
the  hands  of  Jews  and  Christians. 

On  returning  into  Tripoli  we  were  escorted 
through  the  tortuous  and  insanitary  byways  of 
the  Jewish  quarter  where,  in  the  poorer  parts, 
the  filth  is  beyond  description.  The  pedestrian 
has  to  pick  his  way  through  stagnant  pools  and 
heaps  of  evil-smelling  refuse,  which  are  painfully 
in  evidence  in  these  lanes  and  alleys.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  people  can  exist  in  such 
a  foetid  environment.  The  natives  pay  to  the 
Turkish  Government,  by  way  of  tribute,  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  there  are 
special  taxes  on  date-trees,  &c.  The  business  of 
the  Turkish  garrison  is  to  keep  down  insurrec- 
tions, but  formerly  they  were  chiefly  expert  in 
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creating  them.  Several  anti-Turkish  rebellions 
have  taken  place,  but  they  have  always  been  sup- 
pressed. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  fertile  tracts, 
especially  along  the  coast,  this  vast  country  is 
little  more  than  an  extensive  waste  of  sand  and 
rock.  There  are  no  rivers,  and  the  climate  is 
uncertain.  If  Italy  is  successful  in  her  present 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  the  country,  she 
will  have  many  years  of  trouble  in  trying  to 
bring  Tripoli  into  the  march  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. She  has  probably,  however,  been  encour- 
aged by  the  wonderful  success  of  France  in  the 
colonization  of  Algeria  and  Tunisia. 


j^pologta  Pro  l^erbtd  9^et0^ 

^ly^  HAT  right  had  I  to  express  disparaging 
^\^%  remarks  about  you,  my  dear  old 
northern  camping-ground?  And  now 
yoiiT  ■  eople.  with  heads  turreted  like  Cybele's, 
pass  nic  by,  silent-like  and  proud,  and  I  am  sor- 
rowful. What  right  had  I  ?  Were  you  not  good 
t^  me  and  solicitous  for  my  well-being?  And  I 
might  have  gone  on  into  eternity  that  time  only 
for  your  bracing  airs  and  cool  waters. 

I  called  your  spruce  trees  stolid,  I  remember, 
but  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Long  since,  ample  restitu- 
tion has  been  made  in  my  memory.  And  now  I 
only  lose  myself  in  the  mystery  of  their  spire- 
shapes  pointing  upwards  towards  the  cloudlets, 
through  the  interstellar  air,  into  the  fields  of 
ether !  And,  sometimes,  in  my  mind  I  turn  them 
into  sugar-maples,  the  emblem  of  our  country, 
the  rival  of  Joseph's  coat !  Oh,  the  glory  of  those 
northern  maples ! 

I  said  your  sky  was  dark  and  leaden, — this, 
too,  has  been  transformed  into  oriental  saffron, 
into  pale  turquoise,  into  the  moonlight  and  the 
Milky  Way!  And,  at  night,  I  multiply  your 
stars  when  I  look  from  my  window  towards  the 
beckoning  Atlantic. 

The  grounds  under  your  house,  and  under  your 
feet,  did  not  pass  unapostrophized.  I  acknowl- 
edge it  with  contrition.  And  if  I  could  I  would 
fall  upon  its  golden  sands  in  atonement,  and,  with 
tender  kisses,  woo  the  little  grass-blades  from 
their  dark  retreat.  Surely,  I  have  trespassed 
greatly.    Your  beautiful  breezes  were  wilful  and 


stubborn  in  my  eyes;  your  gentle,  ambrosial 
rains  grew  into  window-smashing  hailstones.  I 
meant  to  let  this  pass, — but  you,  too,  were  afraid 
on  that  evening,  my  dear,  offended  Cybele.  But 
of  this  another  time !  At  present,  I  am  only  a 
suppliant  for  pardon,  and  hailstones  are  too  hard 
for  this  gentle  office.  We  shall  let  them  melt 
and  brew  rainbows.  Neither  shall  I  mention  any 
little  services  with  the  shovel.  After  all,  a  pile 
of  broken  glass  is  a  trifling  occurrence.  An 
earthquake  could  happen  and  break  an  Alps  of 
it.  Then  the  basins  and  the  mopping  up!  I 
shall  never  publish  that  Carlylean  heresy  of  work. 
It  would  little  become  the  role  of  a  suppliant  to 
boast  like  a  publican  or  like  a  rich  young  man. 
Besides  I  have  grown  wiser  in  remorse  for  my 
loquaciousness.  Nor  shall  I  ever  demand  re- 
muneration,— only  that  you  will  forbear  and  not 
pass  me  by  so  high  and  proud-like.  For  I  tell 
thee,  O  Cybele,  I  am  anxious  to  make  reparation 
to  the  earth  and  the  sky  and  to  all  intercepted 
realities,  including  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
Why  should  I  take  exception  to  these?  I  have 
always  had  a  weakness  for  quills  and  colors,  for 
wigwams  and  wampum  belts. 

Well,  yes,  I  said  they  were  cold,  but,  as  I  ex- 
plained then,  this  on  their  part  was  but  an  effort 
at  adaptability.  It  was  in  a  northern  latitude.  A 
people  must  fit  itself  to  survive  in  conditions  that 
otherwise  might  exterminate  the  species.  Is  this 
not  a  strong  defence  for  your  woolly  land,  for 
your  hailstones,  for  your  wild  Indians  ?  But  why 
should  I  hector!  I  am  apologizing.  Alexander 
wept  for  more  worlds,  but  I  only  weep  for  more 
words  to  apologize  in.  For  these  would  I  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Othello  and  listen  like  Desdemona. 
His  color — I  would  not  mind  at  all !  His  love — 
I  would  escape  by  breaking  into  ejaculations  and 
a  run! — with  my  words,  O  Cybele,  dear  Cybele, 
good  Cybele,  I  am  exhausted.  Spare  me  and  I 
shall  continue  aopologizing  until  I  am  a  little 
weary,  and  you  are  a  little  weary,  and  we  are  all 
a  little  weary. 

But  I  would  not  have  you  weary,  O  Cybele.  I 
would  not  have  you  in  a  dark  land ;  I  would  not 
have  you  on  quicksand.  Oh,  no,  Cybele!  Step 
on  lawn-grass  only,  live  in  a  merry  sunshine  al- 
ways, under  a  clear  blue  sky,  where  strawberries 
grow  red  ripe,  where  birds  and  butterflies  perch 
oi.  lilacs,  where  no  Crocodilia  nor  Lacertilia  ever 
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show  their  shining  scales.  Only  a  lone  bunny 
appears  at  your  feet  in  the  garden  when  you  are 
thinking  of  a  wealth  of  "Wee  Pets  and  Fatties" 
in  your  eastern  home.  I  remember  a  wild  bunny 
in  your  garden.  I  flashed  after  and,  like  light, 
spread  my  hands  upon  him,  and  he  wasn't  there ! 
O  agile  bunny !  Uncaptured,  wild,  woolly  bunny ! 
Did  you  fear  a  glass  case  for  your  shining  bones  ? 
Dear  little  bunny!  I  would  not  take  your  life 
for  a  world  of  skeletons.  I  would  only  pat  your 
woolly  head  and  let  you  go  again  Jnto  the  tuft- 
grass,  into  the  underbrush : 

"Where  the  hunter's  earliest  horn  is  heard 
Startling  the  golden  hills" — 

and  where  no  apology  from  my  pen  could  find 
your  ears  even. 

But  I  am  digressing,  and  I  should  spend  the 
time  in  apologizing.  I  know  not  what  took  me 
from  my  place.  Will  you  accept  my  apology? 
O  Cybele,  if  you  do  not,  I  shall — indeed,  I  shall 
try  to  write  you  a  better  one,  dear  Cybele.  Judge 
how  I  love  your  northland! 

Margaret  Sheehan. 


Night  time,  the  witching  hours 

When  all  the  sprites  and  phantoms  wake, 
And  dance  and  sing  among  the  flowers. 

And  the  moon  for  their  sun  they  take. 

The  wind  blows  softly  through  the  trees. 
And  the  torches,  the  bright  stars  make. 

And  the  cold,  old,  wicked  world  soon  flees ; 
The  wonder  world  is  now  in  sight. 

The  trees  and  every  blade  of  grass 
Do  sway  and  dance  and  talk  at  night. 

But  with  the  morning  dew  they  pass 
And  slip  away  with  dawning  light. 

If  on  a  summer  night  you  stay. 

And  watch  to  see  this  world  of  wonder, 

You'll  find  that  with  the  break  of  day 
It  fades,  and  soon  it  breaks  asunder. 

Maude  Crawford. 

LoRETO  Academy,  Wellesley  Crescent,  Toron- 
to, Ont. 


J  Hobf  mm, 

Tlirni  HEN  I  follow  Him  to  the  mountain, 
^^%  where  "He  called  whom  He  would 
Himself,"  and  He  does  not  call  me,  I 
am  jealous  of  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and 
ot  all  of  them.  If  He  would  call  me  I  would  rise 
up  quickly  and  go  to  Him.  I  would  never  leave 
Him.  How  could  I  ?  "He  is  more  beautiful  than 
the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order  of  the  stars."  If 
I  were  near  I  could  hear  Him  better.  Oh,  if  He 
would  say  my  name !  Matthew  and  Philip  have 
gone  up  to  Him, — and  Andrew  and  Bartholo- 
mew. If  He  would  look  at  me.  He  would  read 
the  eagerness  in  my  heart,  then  He  would  call 
me,  too,  I  know.  He  is  so  sweet  and  tender.  "And 
I  have  loved  Him  from  my  youth  and  have  de- 
sired to  take  Him  for  my  spouse."  Surely,  He 
will  remember  me!  If  He  forgets,  I  think  I 
must  go  to  Him,  or  I  shall  die.  If  He  would  want 
me  I  would  fly  to  Him.  And  if  He  calls  me  shall 
I  be  ready  to  serve  Him  as  He  wills, — to  leave 
Him,  perhaps, — to  have  Him  leave  me  for  years, 
not  to  feel  His  presence  or  to  hear  His  voice. 
Am  I  ready,  and  shall  I  be  true? 

"He  made  that  twelve  should  be  with  Him, 
that  He  should  send  them  to  preach."  If  He 
would  say  my  name  and  keep  me  near  Him,  am 
I  ready  to  suffer  like  they  suffered?  Could  I 
bear  to  see  Him  suffer?  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
Him  .suffer.  He  is  so  tender  and  true.  I  love 
Him :  He  is  my  all  here,  how  could  I  see  Him 
suffer  and  live?  When  death  comes  to  me  shall 
I  see  Him  then — as  I  see  Him  now — beautiful 
beyond  my  human  words  and  true  as  the  verities 
of  eternity.  Oh,  I  love  Him  now,  shall  I  miss 
Him  then?  "The  whole  world  without  Him  is  as 
the  least  grain  of  the  balance,  and  a  drop  of  the 
morning  dew."  Surely,  I  shall  possess  Him 
after  life's  weary  waiting.  I  know  I  shall  if  I 
can  follow  here  His  will.  If  I  can  bring  to  Him 
the  fruit  of  talents  lent  me.  I  must  not  go 
empty-handed  when  I  come  to  Him.  What  shall 
I  bring  Him  after  my  sojourn  on  the  earth? 
Shall  I  bring  Him  spiritual  children?  Shall  I 
bring  Him  a  pure  heart  and  a  wearied-out  head? 
Oh,  yes,  my  head  shall  be  weary  but  I  do  not 
mind  if  my  heart  be  His.  If  He  need  not  con- 
demn me  when  I  come  to  Him.  I  am  so  afraid. 
Why  do  I  fear  while  T  love  Him?    It  is  surely 
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vain  to  think  on  troubles.  Yet  I  am  always 
afraid.  Some  day  I  may  lose  Him,  and  if  I 
strayed  from  Him  would  I  be  worth  gathering 
up  again  like  some  one  whom  I  know,  with  a 
great  heart?  I  am  so  selfish.  Would  He  let  me 
remain  unreclaimed  ?  O  God  keep  me ! — in  exile, 
in  chains,  in  fire, — only  keep  me  safe  near  You — 
keep  me — O  my  God ! — save  me,  at  last ! 

When  I  was  a  very  tender  child,  some  one  told 
me  I  must  love  Him  more  than  my  own  father, 
and  I  could  not  then  because  I  did  not  know  Him. 
But  I  told  Him  I  loved  Him  better.  I  told  Him 
aloud  because  I  was  afraid  of  the  fire ;  but  now  I 
Icve  Him  because  He  is  the  incommunicable 
sweetness  of  my  soul,  the  bridegroom  of  my 
heart,  the  vision  splendid  of  my  immortality. 

"He  gave  them  power  to  cure  sickness  and  to 
cast  out  devils," — power  to  do  good  to  the  needy. 
I  have  a  little  power  given  to  me,  too.  I  can 
pray  for  the  needy.  He  wants  to  be  asked  for 
these,  in  prayer.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  know 
He  does  because  He  said  so.  "Ask  that  you  may 
receive,  knock  that  it  may  be  opened  to  you."  I 
shall  knock  and  ask  for — wisdom.  "For  God 
Icveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom. 
She  is  the  brightness  of  eternal  light,  and  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  God's  majesty,  and  the 
image  of  His  goodness."  I  love  Him.  Would 
He  love  me  more  if  I  were  very  wise  like  Solo- 
mon? Would  He  give  me  so  much  wisdom? 
Would  I  abuse  it?  I  am  so  weak  and  so  way- 
ward. And,  sometimes,  my  heart's  earthly  vas- 
salage sounds  a  troubled  warning  in  my  soul. 
For  if  I  loved  Him  would  I  not  grow  more  like 
Him?  "They  that  love  Him  will  keep  His  ways 
and  sanctify  their  souls." 

O  my  incomparable  Saviour!  Let  me  clasp 
your  divine  hand  while  I  tell  You  of  my  sorrow : 
let  me  fall  at  those  feet  so  beautiful  in  their  run- 
ning, and  kiss  the  print  of  the  nails.  Make  me 
true  and  strong  and  acceptable  like  Teresa  of 
Jesus.  Give  me  the  heart  of  John  and  the  love 
of  Magdalen,  and  stay  with  me  until  I  suffer  and 
enter  into  life  with  You.  Stay  with  me  now  that 
your  work  may  pass  through  me  unto  all  whom 
You  would  reach  by  me.  I  love  You.  Let  me  be 
your  little  harp,  always  in  tune  for  the  touch  of 
your  finger.  Let  me  never  slacken  the  strings 
that  bind  my  heart  to  yours.  Nothing  can  take 
You  from  me, — nothing  while  I  love  You.    I  do 


love  You :  I  cannot  help  but  love  You.  You  are 
sc  beautiful,  so  sweet  and  tender,  so  strong  and 
gentle.  You  are  everything  in  the  world  to  me. 
When  I  look  up  at  the  stars  I  love  You  then.  O 
wonderful  stars!  I  shall  outlive  You!  O  won- 
derful Lord  of  the  stars!  When  I  think  upon 
the  grandeur  of  your  life,  and  upon  the  sorrow 
of  your  death,  oh,  then,  I  love  You,  my  great 
Protector,  and  I  reach  out  in  weakness  towards 
your  strength.  And  sometimes  I  feel  not  far 
away,  but  near  your  feet. 

"And  when  He  has  entered  a  house  and  the 
multitude  cometh  together  again  so  that  they 
could  not  so  much  as  eat  bread," — some  touched 
Him — jostled  the  gentle  Son  of  Man,  they  were 
so  near.  If  I  could  work  my  way  in,  too,  close 
to  His  heart, — if  I  could  put  my  weary  head 
there  once,  I  would  remember  it  so  vividly  that  I 
would  be  true  forever.  Oh,  if  I  could !  I  am  so 
lonely  to-night,  and  the  sadness  upon  my  spirit 
i-;  like  the  rain  upon  a  darkened  world.  If  I 
could  hear  His  voice  I  could  rise  to  great  things, 
I  know.  But  He  never  meant  me  for  great 
things — only  little  things.  Let  me  do  these  well. 
Yet,  I  do  think  I  could  die  for  Him, — if  I  could 
do  it  quickly — or  slowly — if  He  wills  it  to  be 
slow  and  long,  I  will  it,  too.  I  only  know  one 
thing  for  sure.  He  will  be  mindful  of  me  as 
He  was  mindful  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  inn  at 
Emmaus,  for  I,  too,  have  been  sad  and  have  held 
discourses. 

Margaret  Sheehan. 


Continence. 


I  fear  no  foe, 

For  Thou  dost  surely  bless, 
E'en  on  the  trial 

Across  earth's  wilderness; 
I  know  the  road 

Seems  very  rough,  the  while, 
But  ever  and  anon, 

The  roses  bloom  and  smile. 

Emily  Tupper-Bendit. 


God's  pity  is  not  as  some  sweet  cordial  poured 
in  dainty  drops  from  some  golden  phial ;  it  is 
wide  as  the  whole  scope  of  heaven,  it  is  abundant 
as  all  the  air. 
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"Be  not  affrighted;  you  seek  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, who  was  crucified :  He  is  risen,  He  is  not 
here." 

"Be  not  affrighted" — even  beside  the  tomb 
that  holds  the  past — skies  may  darken,  as  they 
will — storms  beat  mercilessly — obstacles  con- 
tmue  to  hamper  progress  toward  the  eternal  goal 
— "be  not  affrighted" — see  through  the  clouds 
the  radiant  and  heavenly  vision  of  that  face  of 
divine  beauty — the  face  of  that  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, who  was  crucified— strengthening,  encour- 
aging and  consoling  those  who  follow  Him  in 
lowly  dependence  and  unfaltering  trust. 

Amid  the  glories  of  Nature — music,  flowers, 
light,  and  all  the  beauty  that  Art  can  conceive — 
the  triumphant  song  of  the  Resurrection  ascends, 
as  Holy  Church  celebrates  the  victory  of  her 
Risen  Saviour,  for  the  reign  of  death  is  over 
and  the  sunlight  of  Redemption  illumines  the 
world. 

* 

A  life  of  great  beauty  and  usefulness  ended, 
after  a  few  weeks'  illness,  when  the  Venerable 
Mother  Teresa  Hagan,  Superior  of  the  Rideau 
Street  Convent,  Ottawa,  passed  to  her  reward, 
oi!  the  seventh  of  February. 


Referring    to    this    estimable   Religious,   the 

Ottazva  Evening  Journal  remarks: 

"In  the  death  of  Mother  Teresa  Hagan  there 
closes  a  career  bright,  beautiful,  beneficent. 

Of  her  threescore  and  seven  years  of  convent 
life,  forty-three  were  spent  as  directress  of  this 
noted  educational  establishment.  If  the  institu- 
tion attained  the  position  it  holds  of  uncomprom- 
ising refinement,  enlightened  character-building 
and  a  noble  freedom  of  action,  it  is  due  to  her 
ideals,  so  courageously  and  persistently  pursued. 

Mother  Teresa  Hagan  was  a  born  educator, 
inheriting,  no  doubt,  the  bent  from  her  father. 
Prof.  Hugh  Hagan,  who,  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  held  the  position  of  Principal  of 
the  Bytown  school,  and,  in  fact,  was  Ottawa's 
first  Normal  instructor,  giving  pedagogic  courses 
to  the  teaching  Sisters  here  and  in  Montreal. 

Coming  to  Ottawa  at  an  early  age  from  St. 
Johns,  Que.,  her  birthplace,  Mother  Teresa,  for 
some  time,  attended  the  newly-opened  Sisters' 
school  on  St.  Patrick  Street,  afterwards  enter- 
ing their  novitiate  in  1845,  where,  from  the  out- 
start,  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Mother  Bruyere, 
the  Ottawa  foundress,  herself  a  teacher,  and  by 
her  father's  professional  training,  she  at  once  be- 
came conspicuous  as  an  educator,  bound  to 
achieve  power  and  success. 

When,  in  1850,  the  school  extended  with  the 
opening  of  the  then  spacious  building  on  the 
corner  of  Sussex  and  Water  Streets,  Sister 
Hagan  was  given  charge  of  the  resident  pupils 
and  the  highest  English  class,  and,  later,  was 
assigned  the  direction  of  the  English  classes  in 
general.  In  1869,  when  the  school  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Revere  House,"  on  Rideau  Street, 
Sister  Hagan  went  with  it  as  superintendent  of 
studies,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  Superior, 
the  position  she  occupied  without  interruption 
up  to  her  death.  Hers  was  a  long  life,  splendidly 
spent.  Of  her  wide  and  far-reaching  educative 
influence,  the  keynotes  were — magnetism,  tact, 
sympathy  and  forcefulness.  Through  all  her  life 
they  ran. 

To  those  old  friends  and  old  pupils  who  en- 
joyed and  admired  her  for  so  many  years,  her 
going  out  of  life  is  as  the  quenching  of  a  star, 
so  accustomed  were  they  to  look  to  her  for  guid- 
ance and  inspiration. 
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To  the  Grey  Nuns'  Community,  of  which  she 
was  so  distinguished  a  member,  her  loss  is  irre- 
parable. But  her  years  being  full — she  had 
reached  her  eighty- fourth  birthday — they  bow 
to  the  inevitable,  thankful  that  to  them  the  ex- 
ample of  a  great  Christian  educator  remains." 
* 

Mrs.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  prefixes  to  "Lay 
Morals,"  in  the  Biographical  Edition  of  her  hus- 
band's works,  a  most  interesting  preface,  deal- 
ing with  the  attitude  of  "R.  L.  S.,"  toward  the 
victims  of  leprosy,  the  second  paper  in  the  volume 
being  the  famous  letter  in  defense  of  Father 
Damien. 

Two  or  three  good  anecdotes  are  told.  In  one, 
the  romance  writer  offers  a  cigarette,  "in  the 
island  fashion" — it  was  in  the  Marquesas — to  a 
stranger,  who  takes  it,  with  "maimed  hand  of  a 
leper,"  and,  after  a  puff  or  two,  hands  it  back 
to  the  giver,  who  smokes  it  out!  "I  couldn't 
mortify  the  man,"  said  Stevenson  afterwards  to 
his  horrified  wife.  At  Molokai,  whither  they 
made  a  voyage  to  visit  the  leper  settlement,  he 
refused  to  wear  gloves  in  playing  croquet,  lest 
it  might  remind  the  young  girls  of  their  condi- 
tion. He  revered  Father  Damien's  memory,  and 
studied  the  life  of  the  priest  until  there  seemed 
nothing  more  to  learn. 

Fancy,  then,  Stevenson's  feelings  when  he 
read  in  a  newspaper  at  Sydney,  some  weeks  later, 
the  letter  of  a  well-known  Honolulu  missionary, 
protesting  against  a  monument  to  Father  Da- 
mien,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "a  coarse,  dirty 
man,"  who  had  contracted  leprosy  through  his 
immoral  habits. 

"I  shall  never  forget  my  husband's  ferocity  of 
indignation,"  said  Mrs.  Stevenson,  "his  leaping 
stride  as  he  paced  the  room,  holding  the  oifend- 
ing  paper  at  arm's  length  before  his  eyes.  In 
another  moment  he  disappeared  through  the 
doorway,  and  I  could  hear  him,  in  his  own  room 
pulling  his  chair  to  the  table,  and  the  sound  of 
his  inkstand  being  dragged  towards  him," 

That  afternoon,  he  called  together  his  wife  and 


her  son  and  daughter,  and  told  them  he  had 
something  serious  to  lay  before  them,  "and  we 
three  had  the  incomparable  experience  of  hear- 
ing its  author  read  aloud  the  defense  of  Father 
Damien  while  it  was  still  red-hot  from  the  in- 
dignant soul."  Having  finished  the  reading,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  matter  was  highly  libelous, 
and  its  publication  might  involve  the  loss  of  his 
entire  substance;  but  "there  was  no  dissenting 
voice — how  could  there  be?" 

An  eminent  lawyer  was  consulted,  who  pro- 
nounced it  "a  serious  affair,"  as,  indeed,  it  was. 
"However,  no  one  will  pubHsh  it  for  you!"  he 
exclaimed.  This  was  true  enough ;  but  the  au- 
thor hired  a  printer  by  the  day,  and  the  job  was 
rushed  through;  then  the  family  turned  in  and 
helped  to  address  the  pamphlets,  which  were 
scattered  far  and  wide.  And  thus  "Father  Da- 
mien was  vindicated  by  a  stranger,  a  man  of 
another  country,  and  another  religion  from  his 
own." 

Are  we  losing  our  manners?  ^sks  M.  A.  V. 
Alas  for  the  answer  to  that  question!  We  have 
but  to  look  around  us  on  a  world  which  has  for- 
gotten its  manners.  The  decay  of  manners  is 
writ  only  too  large  on  the  face  of  our  up-to-date 
life.  And  the  fact  is  all  the  more  deplorable 
because  we,  literally,  have  everything  that  aspir- 
ing humanity  yearns  after  in  the  material  realm. 
We  have  motors  to  speed  us  on  land,  flying  ma- 
chines to  bear  us  through  the  air,  we  have  speak- 
ing-tubes and  telephones  to  facilitate  our  inter- 
course, and  can  rush  to  the  top  of  our  bent — but 
we  have  not  manners. 

The  decay  of  good  manners  is  the  tragedy  of 
modern  life — and  what  is  the  reason?  Whence 
comes  this  falling  off  of  those  exterior  graces 
which  are  the  salt  of  society,  whether  it  be  spelt 
with  a  big  S  or  a  small?  For,  after  all,  what  is 
society  without  manners,  and  why  have  we  not 
preserved  this  precious  heritage  in  our  midst? 
Why  are  good  manners  practically  extinct?    To 
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all  such  questions  there  must  be  an  answer — and 
it  is  surely  worth  the  seeking. 

Is  it  the  motor  craze  that  leaves  us  no  time  to 
be  polite?  Are  phones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter?  One  has  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  the 
telephone  has  much  to  answer  for  in  destroying 
the  conversational  idea.  No  one  can  pretend  that 
this  has  gained  by  improved  methods  of  com- 
munication. A  voice  soft,  gentle  and  low,  is, 
the  poet  assures  us,  an  excellent  thing  in  \voman, 
but  when  that  same  voice  cries  "Hello!  are  you 
there?"  it  does  not  sound  her  ideal  greeting. 

To  come  down  to  terra  firma — for  there  must 
we  ultimately  alight — is  it  possible  that  women's 
clubs  have  anything  to  do  with  the  disappearance 
of  polite  ideals?  Has  the  abrogation  of  once- 
reverenced  etiquette  tended  to  minimize  those 
little  courtesies  which  were  once  the  hall-mark 
of  high  breeding,  and  are  now  rejected  like  old 
coins,  valued  for  their  antiquarian  interest — but 
not  current?  For  there  is  a  distinct  feeling 
abroad  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony with  one's  neighbors,  and  a  democratic 
age  scoffs  at  what  it  deems  the  airs  and  graces 
of  a  courtier  era.  It  associates  fine  manners 
with  insincerity  and  superficiality,  yet  the  more 
profound  student  of  human  nature  will  tell  you 
that  manners  are  a  matter  of  the  heart,  when  all 
h  said. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  other  suggestion  that  may 

be   hazarded — though    the    writer    ventures   to 

throw   it   out   with   the   utmost   diffidence,    nay, 

hardly  dare  she  whisper  it.     Has  the  suffrage 

anything  to  do  with  the  decay  of  manners  in  our 

midst?     Have   we   made    our    sweet    women's 

A^oices  shrill  by  overmuch  shouting,  and  in  our 

desire  to  be  dogmatic  ceased  to  be  persuasive? 

But  these  are  questions  one  only  dares  to  ask 

with  bated  breath  of  a  generation  hurrying  to  go 

to  the  polls. 

* 

We  have  received  from  Benziger  Brothers, 
Publishers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago, 


"With  Christ,  My  Friend,"  by  Rev.  P.  J.  Sloan. 
i6mo.,  cloth,  net,  $0.75. 

Father  Sloan's  new  book  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  series  of  spiritual  talks ;  it  is  a  won- 
derfully direct  and  vivid  personal  appeal  to  the 
spirit  of  God  in  man.  In  each  of  the  sixty-five 
chapters  the  reader  will  find  a  daily  meed  of 
true  spiritual  consolation  in  an  intimate  personal 
relationship  with  a  sympathetic  and  loving  God. 
Here  will  be  found  a  daily  panacea  for  the  petty 
vexations  and  cares  of  secular  life,  in  the  stimu- 
lating and  refreshing  intercourse  with  Him  of 
whose  loving  mercy  and  kindness  too  many  of 
us  are  but  faintly  aware, 

"With  Christ,  My  Friend,"  cannot  fail  in  its 
mission  of  spiritual  help  and  consolation,  not 
only  for  the  charming  novelty  of  its  presentation, 
but  for  the  deep  sincerity  which  is 'the  essence 
of  its  appeal. 

* 

From  the  above  publishers  comes  "Through 
the  Desert,"  a  new  work,  by  Henryk  Sienkie- 
wicz.     i2mo.,  cloth,  illustrated,  net,  $1.35. 

The  author  of  "Quo  Vadis"  here  shows  him- 
self in  a  new  vein,  but  although  his  latest  book 
is  a  decided  departure  from  his  earlier  method, 
the  same  strength  and  power,  and  the  same  in- 
imitable and  graphic  style,  recall  the  splendor 
of  his  Roman  masterpiece,  and  the  brilliant  and 
fascinating  pages  of  "Pan  Michael,"  and  "With 
Fire  and  Sword." 

When  the  reader  has  followed  Stasch  and  Nell 
only  a  little  way  "Through  the  Desert,"  it  will 
be  at  once  apparent  that  here  is  a  tale  well  worth 
the  telling — a  weird,  yet  orderly,  narrative  of 
adventure  in  a  region  with  which  the  author  is 
entirely  familiar.  Some  of  the  descriptive  bits 
read  with  the  rush  and  swing  of  a  prose  epic, 
although  the  dialogue  is  not  subordinated  to  any- 
thing approaching  monotonous,  hackneyed  de- 
scription. 

The  central  characters  of  Sienkiewicz's  story, 
exceptionally  well  translated,  are  Stanislaus  Tar- 
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kowski  and  Nell  Rawlinson,  whose  amazing,  yet 
perfectly  creditable,  adventures  form  the  theme 
for  a  book  of  five  hundred  pages.  The  character 
of  Stasch,  a  sturdy  and  self-reliant,  if  somewhat 
precocious,  example  of  virile  boyhood,  is  that  of 
a  genuinely  thorough  and  likable  individuality. 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  story, 
when  he  and  Nell  are  captured  by  agents  of  the 
Mahdi,  the  interest  is  unflagging,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  theme,  the  author  proceeds 
through  a  kaleidoscopic  succession  of  events, 
which  follow  each  other  with  the  logical  regu- 
larity of  actual  occurrences. 

Throughout  the  book,  whether  we  follow  the 
principal  characters  through  storm  or  calm,  at 
peace  or  at  hand-grips  with  death,  the  compelling 
motive  of  Sienkiewicz's  narrative  is  never  lost 
sight  of,  while,  as  a  fitting  background  for  the 
action  of  this  vivid  and  picturesque  drama,  the 
keynote  of  the  wild  and  desolate  African  coun- 
try is  woven  into  the  central  theme  in  the  au- 
thor's description  of  the  desert,  its  moods,  its 
strange  and  terrible  surprises,  its  mystery,  and 
its  daily  and  hourly  sleeping  menace  of  danger 
and  death. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  ten,  are 
by  F.  Schwormstadt,  and  are  of  a  very  high 
order  of  merit. 

Altogether,  "Through  the  Desert"  is  a  dis- 
tinctly notable  addition  to  modern  fiction,  and 
one  which  is  sure  to  continue  in  a  deserved  pop- 
ularity. 

"Poverina,"  by  Evelyn  M.  Buckenham,  i2mo., 
cloth,  $0.85,  is  also  published  by  Benziger 
Brothers. 

"Poverina" — a  nickname  received  from  an 
Italian  girl,,  meaning  poor  little  one — is  the 
daughter  of  a  lady  who  was  disowned  by  her 
father  because  she  had  married  a  Catholic.  How 
Poverina,  by  a  lucky  accident,  finally  unites  her 
mother  and  her  mother's  father,  is  described  in 
the  book.     Miss  Buckenham  tells  her  story  in  a 


very  charming  way,  leaving  the  reader  the  better 
for  having  read  it. 

* 

"The  Little  Apostle  on  Crutches,"  by  Hen- 
rietta Delamare,  i6mo.,  cloth,  $0.45,  has  come 
from  Benziger  Brothers. 

This  little  story  has  a  mission  to  perform,  that 
will  quickly  be  seen  by  the  priests,  parents,  and 
religious  teachers  of  Catholic  youth.  It  tells  of 
the  labors  of  love,  voluntarily  assumed  by  a  little 
crippled  lad,  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  He 
is  made  a  Promoter  in  the  league,  and  never  did 
Crusader  of  old  live  up  to  fealty  by  more  strenu- 
ous service  in  the  Master's  Cause. 

The  book  may  well  be  summed  up  as  a  sterl- 
ing study  of  angelic  unselfishness. 
* 

"Told  in  The  Twilight,"  by  Mother  M. 
Salome,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Mary,  Cam- 
bridge, England;  published  by  Benziger  Broth- 
ers.    i2mo.,  cloth,  $0.85. 

"Told  in  the  Twilight"  is  the  suggestive  title 
o*  a  series  of  short  tales  by  Mother  M.  Salome, 
and  something  of  the  twilight's  mystery  and 
charm  lingers  in  the  pages  of  her  book,  with  the 
freshness  and  spontaneity  of  an  unaffected  and 
simple  style. 

Although  intended  for  juvenile  readers, 
grown-ups  will  find  in  these  stories  a  fund  of 
interest  and  recreation,  and  perhaps  not  a  little 
edification  as  well.  In  "The  Rent,"  for  instance, 
the  author  has  given  us  an  inimitable  and  touch- 
ing picture  of  childlike  faith  and  true  charity  in 
the  simple,  unquestioning  belief  of  the  poor  peas- 
ant in  the  reality  of  God's  mercy  and  in  the  prac- 
tical benevolence  of  the  parish  priest,  divine  in 
its  humanity  and  perfect  understanding. 

In  entirely  different  vein  but  told  in  the  same 
interesting  and  human  manner,  "The  Red 
Thread"  is  both  original  and  impressive,  and  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  decide  on  a  choice  of 
merit   in   a   collection    of    nearly    fifty    stories, 
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''Blue  Roses"  with  which  the  volume  begins, 
"The  Artist's  Return,"  "The  Ring  of  Poly- 
crates,"  and  the  "Spanish  Parrot"  may  be  men- 
tioned as  especially  good  examples. 

Either  in  whole  or  in  part  the  present  volume, 
although  a  juvenile  publication,  is  sure  to  meet 
with  the  consideration  and  approval  of  those 
who,  as  "children  of  a  larger  growth,"  may  find 
in  these  excellent  tales  more  than  a  passing  di- 
version or  a  momentary  sentimental  interest  in 
adolescence. 


Si  %si\e  of  Ctagelip. 

^^'HE  title  of  John  Ayscough's  latest  novel  is 
^^  "Hurdcott."  It  opens  as  follows:  "On 
the  hump  of  down  between  Avonsbury 
and  Folly  Bottom,  a  shepherd  was  watching  by 
his  sheep,  and  thinking  of  those  other  shepherds 
v/ho,  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  before  him, 
had  watched  theirs  in  the  winter  fields  by  Beth- 
lehem. For  down  in  the  cup  of  the  plain,  where 
Avonsbury  huddles,  the  first  bells  of  Christmas 
were  ringing,  and,  through  the  frozen  air,  their 
sound  came  plainly,  there  being  no  wind  to  scat- 
ter it.  The  air  was  motionless,  stagnant,  like  a 
fathomless  chill  water,  black  and  bitter.  All  the 
plain  was  white  in  the  pale  glimmer  of  stars  as 
brilliant  as  the  slip  of  moon  that  had  been  new 
two  days  ago :  white,  not  with  snow,  but  with 
the  frost  that  had  come  but  yesterday ;  before, 
there  had  been  many  wild  days,  beginning  in 
thick  mist  that  lifted  at  midday  and  gave  place 
to  warm  sunshine  lasting  almost  to  dayfall,  when 
the  white  fog  drew  again  over  the  downs.  Up 
here  on  the  empty  down  the  shepherd  was  to  keep 
his  Christmas,  as  he  kept  Sunday,  alone,  and 
shelterless  but  for  the  hut  of  wattles  and  straw 
he  had  built  for  himself  at  the  corner  of  the 
fold." 

That  shepherd  had  on  him  the  shadow  of  a 
great  grief,  and  dwelt  with  everlasting  memories 
which  kept  him  far  from  haunts  of  men.  "But 
Cormac  was  not  lonesome ;  perhaps  they  seldom 
are  who  live  always  alone.  And  Cormac  was  a 
solitary  by  choice.  He  had  had  a  home  once,  far 
away  on  the  edge  of  the  great  ocean  where  Eu- 
rope ends,   and  had  wandered   from  it,   coming 


over  here  to  the  reaping.  Innocent  he  had  al- 
ways been,  clean  of  life,  of  clean  lips  and 
thought,  and  already  by  nature,  if  not  yet  by 
practice,  devout.  He  loved  justice,  half  wildly ; 
and  hated  iniquity,  above  all,  uncleanness  and  op- 
pression. And  he  had  been  fated  to  see  an  act 
of  oppression,  to  prevent  an  uncleanness,  slaying 
the  brutal  wrong-doer,  not  intending  murder  but 
rescue.  His  hand  had  been  heavier  than  he  had 
meant,  and  his  unmeant  crime  had  appalled  him- 
self :  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  escape  its 
consequences ;  he  had  given  himself  up  in- 
stantly, telling  the  naked  truth  of  what  he  had 
done;  the  girl  he  had  saved  from  shame  bore 
witness  for  him,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Home 
he  never  went,  homeless  he  condemned  himself 
to.be,  an  outlander  and  friendless.  He  had  taken 
to  the  calling  of  a  shepherd,  and,  for  twenty 
years,  he  had  done  his  unwatched  penance."  In 
that  time  many  a  girl  had  felt  a  hope  of  dawn- 
ing love  for  the  handsome  Irish  shepherd ;  but 
vainly  had  feminine  attractions  been  displayed. 
Cormac' s  aversion  from  the  wedded  life  became 
known.  Even  attempts  to  explain  it  were  made, 
and  one  attempt  shows  such  a  good  example  of 
John  Ayscough's  pawky  humour,  that  I  will  not 
forbear  to  quote  it.  They  were  discussing  the 
lonely  shepherd  one  evening  at  the  public  house, 
over  their  ale. 

"Still,"  said  Mrs.  Billet,  of  the  Queensberry 
yVrms,  in  whose  tap-room  this  discussion  took 
place,  "it's  odd  as  he  don't  get  married.  The 
more  circumskemt  lads  be,  the  more  you'd  say 
they'd  do  it." 

"It's  all  along  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic," 
explained  the  schoolmaster,  Obed  Kite.  "In  that 
religion  they're  all  monks  or  nuns,  as  the  learned 
know  by  many  examples.  That's  how  it  died 
out  in  England." 

"Nay,"  objected  the  carrier,  Rube  Cow- 
meadow,  "I  know  Tisbury  way,  I  do,  and  I've 
seen  Lord  Wardour,  and  his  lady  as  well — in  a 
velvet  gownd  with  sandwich  feathers  and  that. 
They  was  married,  you  lay  your  life ;  and  Roman 
what-you-calls  as  life." 

"Very  like!"  retorted  the  schoolmaster,  "by  a 
dispensation!  You  can  do  almost  anything  in 
that  religion  by  a  dispensation,  but  they  come 
expensive.  And  I  never  heard  say  that  Cormac 
was  wealthy.     Take  my  word  for  it,  Mr.  Billet, 
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the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a  body,  are  neither  mar- 
ried nor  given  in  marriage — like  the  angels  in 
heaven." 

"Well,  but,  Mr.  Kite,"  said  Mrs.  Billet,  "it's 
natural  in  the  angels,  being  all  ladies  as  anybody 
can  see  by  their  clothing,  tho'  old-fashioned." 

"Nay,  ma'am,"  Obed  replied,  with  his  learned 
smile,  that  had  almost  a  clerical  smack  in  it,  for 
he  was  parish  clerk  as  well  as  schoolmaster, 
"you're  not  strictly  accurate  there :  the  angels 
aren't  all  of  your  amiable  sex.  There  was  Tobit's 
friend,  the  'Pocrypha  angel,  for  instance." 

"Potiphar  weren't  no  angel  by  what  I've 
heerd,"  sniggered  the  postman. 

"Tut,  tut,  Mr.  Musselwhite,"  cried  the  land- 
lady, "let's  have  no  talk  o'  that  sort  here:  in 
church  is  bad  enough,  but  not  in  this  well-con- 
ducted tap." 

The  talkers  came  to  no  conclusion  about  Cor- 
mac.  But  to  Cormac  had  come  a  great  experi- 
ence. When  the  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  darkness  and  silence  of  night  enfolded 
all  things  on  earth,  he  had  heard  the  cry  of  a  hu- 
man voice  near  his  sheepcote,  and,  taking  his  lan- 
tern, had  found  a  little  child.  He  did  not  see 
the  mother  who  watched  him  take  it  up,  nestle  it 
in  his  bosom,  and  tenderly  care  for  it  ere  she  dis- 
appeared, leaving  him  the  treasure  of  her  heart, 
which  she  had  not  dared  to  keep  herself.  The 
child  was  Hurdcott,  the  hero  of  this  romance. 
He  grew  up,  straight,  and  strong  and  handsome, 
with  coal-black  eyes  and  hair,  like  unto  a  Spanish 
or  Sicilian  lad.  One  evening,  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  a  poaching  raid  with  some  wild  spirits, 
the  London  mail  arrived  before  the  village  inn, 
and  a  young  lady,  daughter  of  an  Englishman 
who  had  recently  died  in  Palermo,  required  to 
be  escorted  to  her  uncle's  house.  To  Hurdcott 
that  pleasant  duty  was  assigned,  and  he  guided 
his  fair  charge  safely  across  moor  and  through 
wood  until  she  reached  her  uncle's  home. 
Neither  of  them  parted  without  a  stirring  of  emo- 
tion which,  if  not  love,  was  akin  to  it.  Neither 
had  ever  full  and  perfect  peace  again.  Chance, 
such  as  every  novelist  controls,  constantly  threw 
them  each  in  the  path  of  the  other, -and  always 
the  meeting  was  pleasant.  But  it  was  not  love; 
or,  at  least,  the  warmth  had  kindled  no  flame. 
And  Hurdcott  was  a  peasant!  Consuelo  had 
claims  to  a  title  or  connections  with  titled  people. 


And  she  was  living  with  rich  people.  And  two 
sons  of  lords  were  paying  court  to  her!  No,  it 
could  never  come  to  marriage  with  ^the  dark, 
handsome  peasant.  She  was  so  taken  up  with 
the  two  titled  young  gentlemen  that  she  had  little 
time  to  think  of  Hurdcott.  Lord  Winterslow 
talked  to  her  of  Buddhism,  and  questioned  her 
theology  much  as  she  questioned  his.  With  Lady 
Caradoc's  insufiferable  prig  of  a  son,  Consuelo 
never  quite  managed  her  temper.  She  teased 
him,  but  in  a  way  he  hardly  understood.  Here 
is  a  bit  of  their  dialogue : 

Mr.  Caradoc  liked  talking  of  affairs  of  State, 
concerning  which  he  had  always  definite  opin- 
ions. 

"Napoleon  is  said  to  be  ill,"  he  informed  his 
neighbor.  "He  pretends  that  the  climate  of  St. 
Helena  disagrees  with  him." 

"Sir  Hudson  Lowe  would  infect  any  cli- 
mate." 

"Oh,  come!    He  has  to  do  his  duty." 

"When  people  have  to  do  their  duty  it  is 
disagreeable  to  be  in  the  field  of  their  operations. 
Dc  you  think  St.  Helena  would  suit  your  health, 
Mr.  Caradoc?" 

"In  St.  Helena  there  would  be  no  career  for 
me,"  Theodore  explained :  British  Parliamentary 
life  being  his  object. 

Consuelo  suggested  that  Napoleon  also  might 
find  the  island  unsuited  to  his  career. 

"But  his  is  finished." 

"If  he  told  you  so,"  Consuelo  observed,  "you 
should  not  have  believed  him." 

They  both  laughed,  and  Mr.  Caradoc  assured 
his  neighbor  that  the  Napoleonic  episode  was 
completed.     He  evidently  knew  all  about  it. 

"Bonaparte  was  the  European  rubbish-cart," 
he  informed  her.  "Having  done  his  work,  he 
was  to  disappear.  The  future  is  the  thing,  and 
Napoleon  has  nothing  now  to  do  with  it.  A  man 
of  genius  is  wanted  once  in  every  thousand  years ; 
a  thousand  years  ago  it  was  Charlemagne.  For 
the  next  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  men 
ot  common  sense  will  serve  the  world's  turn." 

"But  you  can  hardly  expect  to  live  for  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years!"  Consuelo  re- 
minded him. 

That  young  sprig  of  nobility  had  no  chance  of 
winning  the  hand  of  the  sprightly  Sicilian  girl. 
Lord    Winterslow,    half-mystic,    half-Buddhist, 
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had  hopes,  expectation  even,  of  making  Consuelo 
his  bride.  They  ride  together,  dine  and  talk  and 
are  all  but  married  when  a  girl  of  the  village  is 
murdered,  and  Hurdcott  is  charged  with  the 
crime.  He  is  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  I 
dc  not  think  I  should  say  one  word  more  of  the 
story.  The  last  pages  are  full  of  a  tragedy  so 
poignant  that  I  would  not  envy  the  one  who  read 
them  and  did  not  feel  a  trickling  in  that  worn 
place  where  the  tears  gather.  Not  one  reader  in 
a  hundred  will  guess  the  end  of  this  powerful  tale 
of  human  sorrow  and  human  faith.  The  whole 
book  is  of  singular  charm  and  power.  The  clos- 
ing pages  are  by  a  master-hand  that  has  depicted 
the  fate  of  two  noble  natures  in  words  which 
arouse  tears  in  the  eyes  and  in  the  heart.  It  is 
a  rare  and  unusual  book. 

Papyrus. 


/^  UEEN  PHILIPPA,  wife  of  Edward  III., 
\J^  mother  of  the  Black  Prince,  lives  on  the 
page  of  history  as  the  most  worshipful 
woman  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  England. 
She  was  called  the  good  angel  of  Edward  III., 
and  that  she  was  valiant  as  well  as  gentle,  com- 
passionate no  less  than  beautiful,  there  is  no 
lack  of  evidence.  Froissart,  who  was,  of  course, 
her  contemporary,  drew  her  portrait:  "Tall  and 
upright  was  she,  wise,  gay,  humble,  pious,  liberal 
and  courteous,  decked  and  adorned  in  her  time 
with  all  noble  virtues.  So  long  as  Queen  Philip- 
pa  lived  the  kingdom  of  England  had  favour, 
prosperity,  honour,  and  every  sort  of  good  for- 
tune; nor  did  famine  nor  death  remain  in  the 
land  during  her  reign." 

It  was  as  a  young  girl  of  thirteen,  in  the  first 
sweet  springtime  of  existence,  that  Philippa  met 
her  future  husband,  Prince  Edward,  who  had 
taken  refuge  with  his  mother.  Queen  Isabella,  at 
the  court  of  Hainault  for  a  fortnight.  These 
were  radiant  days  at  Valenciennes.  The  young 
prince,  who  had  hitherto  endured  rather  a 
wretched  and  unnatural  boyhood, .  torn  between 
the  rival  factions  of  his  parents,  found  now  a 
human  instinct  for  happiness  awakening  within 
him;  and  revelled  in  the  frank  and  sunny  at- 
mosphere emanating  from  Philippa,  who,  though 


a  child  in  years,  was  already  dowered  with  the 
firm,  sweet  character,  destined  later  to  render 
her  the  darling  of  the  English  nation. 

Although  no  official  contract  was  made,  all 
are  agreed  that  the  Queen  entered  into  an  infor- 
mal agreement,  while  on  this  visit,  to  the  effect 
that,  should  her  enterprise  prove  successful,  and 
her  son  be  raised  immediately  to  the  crown  of 
England,  he  should  wed  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Count  of  Hainault,  in  return  for  the  gener- 
ous assistance  in  men  and  money  provided  by 
him. 

Meanwhile  Philippa  had  not  forgotten  her 
handsome  cousin — the  youthful  lovers  remained 
seven  months  after  the  coronation  in  a  state  of 
suspense.  Isabella  and  her  son  were  deeply 
anxious  to  ratify  as  soon  as  possible  the  half- 
made  contract  of  marriage ;  but,  even  so,  the 
matter  proved  one  of  some  tedium.  Finally,  two 
knights  were  despatched  to  Avignon,  where  the 
Pope  resided,  to  procure  the  desired  dispensa- 
tion, for  the  near  relationship  of  their  mothers 
put  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  the  second  de- 
gree of  cousinship.  The  young  king  wrote  from 
York,  praying  the  Holy  Father  to  favour  his 
marriage,  with  "a  daughter  of  that  nobleman, 
William,  Count  of  Hainault,  Holland  and  Zee- 
land,  and  lord  of  Friesland." 

The  dispensation  was  granted,  and  Philippa's 
name  appears,  for  the  first  time,  in  September, 
1327,  in  an  official  instrument  relating  to  the 
marriage,  and  from  henceforth  busy  prepara- 
tions went  on  at  Valenciennes  in  connection  with 
the  bride's  apparel,  jewels,  future  household, 
and  all  the  excitements  of  a  wedding. 

London  was  in  an  uproarious  state  of  rejoic- 
ing at  the  arrival  of  the  young  queen,  and  there 
were  feastings  and  sumptuous  entertainments  for 
three  weeks  after  her  landing,  but  she  set  out 
immediately  to  meet  her  lord — York  being  his 
headquarters — escorted  on  her  northern  journey 
by  the  cousin-german  of  the  King,  John  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex.  The  royal  mar- 
riage took  place,  January  the  24th.,  1328.  On 
that  winter's  day  bride  and  groom  at  last  plighted 
their  troth  to  one  another  before  the  high  altar 
in  the  great  new  minster  of  York,  barely  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  "The  magnificence  of  the  es- 
pousals was  heightened  by  the  grand  entry  of  a 
hundred  of  the  principal   nobility  of   Scotland. 
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who  had  arrived  in  order  to  conclude  a  lasting 
peace  with  England,  cemented  by  the  marriage 
of  the  king's  little  sister,  Joanna.  The  parlia- 
ment and  royal  nobility,  then  in  arms,  were  as- 
sembled round  the  young  king  and  his  bride. 
The  royal  pair  kept  Easter  at  York,  and  after 
the  final  peace  with  Scotland,  they  returned  to 
Northampton,  and  finally  settled,  in  June,  at  the 
beautiful  summer  palace  of  Woodstock,  which 
seems  the  principal  abiding-place  of  Philippa 
while  her  young  husband  was  yet  under  the  tu- 
telage of  Mortimer  and  the  queen-mother." 

We  note  in  the  Collection  of  Patent  Rolls  at 
Stamford,  the  first  mention  of  Philippa  other 
than  those  purely  official  ones  in  connection  with 
her  marriage  settlements.  "Pardon,"  it  records, 
"in  consideration  of  her  tender  age,  and  at  the 
request  of  Queen  Philippa,  to  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Alice  de  Penrith,  appealed  before  the  stewards 
and  marshals  of  the  household,  for  robbery  at 
Bishoppesthorpe,  York,  and  convicted :  but  being 
under  eleven  years  of  age,  committed  to  the 
prison  of  the  Marshalsea  till  of  age  to  undergo 
judgment." 

Henceforth,  through  all  the  years  of  Philippa's 
life,  many  similar  entries  occur,  and  almost  al- 
ways it  was  in  favor  of  her  own  sex  that  the 
young  queen's  mercy  was  extended. 

There  had  been  a  royal  palace  at  Woodstock 
since  the  days  of  Ethelred,  in  866:  mention  is 
m.ade  of  it  in  Doomsday  Book.  \^estiges  of  the 
palace  remained  till  Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  used  the  old  stones  for  the 
building  of  Blenheim,  and  left  not  a  ruin  to  mark 
the  spot:  but  in  Philippa's  day  it  was  a  gay  and 
charming  place,  not  so  splendid  as  Windsor,  but 
rural  and  beautiful :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
she  was  exceedingly  happy  there,  and  always 
after  regarded  it  as  her  true  home  in  England. 
Chaucer,  loving  it  well,  writes  of — 

"The  maple  that  is  fair  and  green 
Before  the  chamber  windows  of  the  queen 
At  Woodstock"; 

and  though  Chaucer  was  not  born  till  some  few 
years  after  this,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  outlook  of  the  palace  had  very  greatly 
changed. 

Here  it  was  that  Queen  Philippa's  first-born, 
afterwards   the    celebrated   hero,    Edward,    sur- 


named  the  Black  Prince,  first  saw  the  light  of 
day,  June  15,  1330.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
portraits  of  the  lovely  young  Philippa  and  her 
princely  boy  formed  the  favorite  models  for  the 
Virgin  and  Child  at  that  era. 

The  first  years  of  Philippa's  wedded  life  must, 
indeed,  have  been  trying  because  of  her  near 
relationship  to  and  association  with  the  queen- 
mother.  She  lived  so  quietly  that,  overshadowed 
by  the  more  dominant  personality  of  Isabella, 
her  name  seldom  appears  in  history.  It  was  not 
until  three  years  after  her  marriage  that  she  was 
paid  her  dower,  and  then  only  because  such  mat- 
ters were  by  that  time  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
Mortimer  and  the  queen-mother.  Great  credit  is 
due  to  her  patience  and  sweet  temper  for  bearing 
this  equivocal  position  without  complaint,  and 
devoting  herself  to  soothing  Edward's  occasional 
violent  bursts  of  Plantagenet  temper  rather  than, 
as  many  princesses  of  her  day  would  have  done, 
incite  him  to  urgent  measures  on  her  behalf. 

The  Scotch  question  again  became  acute  in  the 
year  1333.  Edward  burned  to  be  at  war  with 
his  hereditary  enemy  and  hastened  to  besiege 
Berwick.  With,  or  very  shortly  after  him,  trav- 
elled Philippa.  The  love  romance  begun  at  Val- 
enciennes, had  ripened  by  this  time  into  so  deep 
a  devotion  that  husband  and  wife  could  not  bear 
separation,  longer  than  necessary  :  thus  Philippa, 
who  all  her  life  remained  a  great  traveller,  em- 
barked upon  the  first  of  those  many  journeys 
she  was  henceforth  to  take  in  the  wake  of  her 
lord's  triumphal  arms. 

She  retired  to  the  almost  impregnable  strong- 
hold of  Bamborough  Castle,  while  Edward  and 
his  army  pushed  on  to  invest  Berwick.  The  long 
summer  days  must  have  passed  anxiously  in  the 
high  stone  chamber  at  Bamborough,  as  the  surf 
beat  on  the  rocks  below.  Suddenly,  the  rush  of 
war  made  a  fierce  dart  in  Philippa's  own  direc- 
tion, and  she  found  herself  closely  besieged.  Ed- 
ward was  furious  when  the  news  reached  him ; 
but  he  did  not  play  into  the  enemy's  hands  as 
they  had  hoped,  by  abandoning  Berwick  and  fly- 
ing to  Philippa's  aid.  He  knew  her  to  be  stout- 
hearted, and  the  castle  well  garrisoned;  but  his 
rage  showed  itself  in  that  cruelty  never  very  far 
beneath  the  surface  in  a  Plantagenet,  and  to  it 
the  two  young  hostages,  sons  of  the  Governor  of 
Berwick,  fell  victims.     It  was  the  kind  of  re- 
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venge  his  mother  would  have  taken  without  com- 
punction, but  it  is  safe  to  predict  if  Philippa  had 
stood  beside  her  husband,  the  savage  impulse 
would  have  been  checked. 

One  of  Philippa's  most  distinguished  claims  to 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  a  later  age,  lies  in 
her  early  patronage  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Some  historians  have  endeavored  to  detract  from 
the  importance  of  her  share  in  this  because  she 
did  not  herself  found  the  college;  but  it  was 
founded  in  her  honour  and  by  her  chaplain, 
Robert  de  Eglesfield ;  and  from  the  first  she  ap- 
proved of  the  scheme,  and  did  all  in  her  power 
to  further  the  glory  and  the  stability  of  the 
foundation.  Both  she  and  Edward  were,  for 
their  age,  great  patrons  of  literature,  and  some 
of  their  children  became  famous  in  the  world  of 
learning.  Philippa  wrote  her  own  business  let- 
ters in  French  with,  says  Warton,  "great  pro- 
priety" ;  and,  later  in  life,  she  was  famed  for  her 
protection  of  Froissart  and  Chaucer.  When,  in 
1341,  she  broached  to  the  King  her  desire  of 
furthering  her  chaplain's  wish,  he  at  once  agreed, 
and  recorded  a  "License  to  Robert  de  Eglesfield, 
King's  clerk,  to  found  a  hall  of  scholars,  chap- 
lains and  others,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  East,  Oxford,  to  be  called  Queen's  Hall." 

While  Edward  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
BVance,  the  French  king,  in  the  hope  of  reliev- 
ing the  pressure  upon  Calais,  implored  his  young 
ally,  David  of  Scotland,  to  make  a  counter-at- 
tp.ck  upon  the  masterless  kingdom  of  England. 
Philippa,  who,  with  her  son  Lionel,  was  guardian 
of  the  realm,  now  threw  oflf  the  busy  housewife, 
the  anxious  mother,  and  the  genial  queen,  and 
determined  to  lead,  or  at  all  events,  to  organize 
her  army  herself.  With  noble  composure,  she 
informed  David  that  her  barons  would  meet  him 
in  defence  of  the  realm  for  which  she  stood 
surety,  then,  mounting  her  white  charger,  she 
rode  from  rank  to  rank,  encouraging  her  people 
a.=  best  she  could.  That  done,  she  departed,  com- 
mitting them  and  theirs  to  God,  the  Giver  of  all 
victories.  She  returned  to  Durham  to  pray  for 
their  success;  "and  her  army  marched  on,  carry- 
ing a  huge  crucifix  in  its  van,  surrounded  by  a 
forest  of  banners  and  pennons,  to  meet  David 
at  Neville's  Cross. 

The  Scots  were  defeated  and  their  king  taken 
prisoner.     To  Philippa,  at  her  prayers  in  Dur- 


ham, came  the  glorious  news  of  victory,  and 
once  more  she  sprang  upon  her  white  charger 
and  rode  out  to  meet  the  returning  forces.  But 
where  was  her  royal  prisoner?  Carried  oflf  by 
a  northern  squire,  named  John  Copeland,  who 
refused  to  give  him  up  except  to  the  king.  Here 
again  Philippa  showed  her  sound  good  sense. 
Instead  of  forcibly  coercing  Copeland — remem- 
bering the  importance  of  holding  the  lords  of 
northern  England  in  good  humour — she  wrote 
tc  Edward  at  Calais  an  account  of  the  whole 
transaction.  Edward  summoned  Copeland  to  re- 
pair to  him  at  once,  then  bade  him  return  to 
England  and  give  his  captive  up  to  the  queen. 

Queen  Philippa's  clemency  leaps  to  light  when 
she  kneels  before  the  king,  after  the  surrender  of 
Calais,  to  plead  for  the  lives  of  six  prisoners 
who  were  about  to  be  hanged.  Edward  had  per- 
emptorily ordered  their  immediate  execution,  but 
when  the  beautiful  queen  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  their  lives  were  spared.  Froissart  describes 
the  scene — "Ah,  gentle  sir,  since  the  day  I  crossed 
the  sea  with  great  peril  to  see  you,  I  have  never 
asked  for  one  favour;  now  pray  I  and  beseech 
you  with  folded  hands  for  the  love  of  Our 
Lady's  Son,  and  as  a  proof  of  your  love  to  me, 
that  you  will  have  mercy  upon  these  six  men." 

"King  Edward  waited  a  while  without  speak- 
ing, and  looked  on  the  Queen  as  she  knelt  before 
him  bitterly  weeping.  Then  began  his  heart  to 
soften  a  little,  and  he  said,  'Lady,  I  would  you 
had  been  anywhere  else  than  here :  you  have 
entreated  so  tenderly  that  I  cannot  refuse  you. 
I  do  it  against  my  will,  nevertheless  take  these  • 
men.     I  give  them  to  you.' 

"Then  took  he  the  six  citizens  by  the  halters, 
and  delivered  them  to  the  Queen,  and  released 
from  death  all  those  of  Calais  for  the  love  of 
her." 

Philippa  had  the  six  citizens  taken  to  her 
apartments,  the  halters  removed,  clothes  and  a 
good  dinner  given  them,  and  so  with  six  nobles 
apiece  as  a  gift,  they  were  safely  escorted  back 
to  Calais. 

In  1347,  Philippa's  chief  sorrow  lay  in  the 
prospect  of  soon  parting  with  her  favorite  daugh- 
ter Joan,  who  was  affianced  to  Pedro,  son  of 
King  Alfonso  of  Spain.  Perhaps  she  was  more 
far-sighted  than  Edward  and  could  not  live  so 
easily    in    the    present :    tournaments   and   fine 
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clothes  were  never  an  end  and  aim  in  life  for  her. 
Christmas,  that  year,  had  been  a  very  merry  one 
for  the  royal  family — for  the  last  time  the  big 
family  feasted  together — a  happy  occasion  for 
Philippa  to  remember  in  after  years.  Her 
daughter's  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated,  with 
great  pomp,  in  the  cathedral  at  Bayonne,  and 
she,  with  her  ladies,  was  to  sojourn  at  Bor- 
deaux until  all  was  in  readiness.  Alas  for  the 
beautiful  Joan  Plantagenet,  on  whose  wedding 
journey  the  Black  Death  had  set  its  seal !  With- 
in a  few  hours  after  having  been  attacked  by  the 
epidemic,  her  lifeless  body  was  consigned  to  a 
hasty  grave. 

How  Philippa  bore  the  disastrous  blow,  his- 
tory has  never  told. 

Edward  wrote  long  letters  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Castile  and  to  the  mourning  bride- 
groom, crying  to  the  former — "Your  daughter 
and  ours  was  by  nature  wonderfully  endowed 
with  gifts  and  graces ;  but  little  now  does  it  avail 
to  praise  them,  or  to  describe  the  charms  of  that 
beloved  one  who  is — oh,  grief  of  heart! — for 
ever  taken  from  us." 

As  years  went  on,  Philippa  appeared  chiefly  in 
the  role  of  the  much-busied  woman  of  affairs, 
and  it  is  almost  with  surprise  that  we  find  this 
other  side  of  her  many-sided  character  emerge — 
the  tender  mother  and  the  anguished  wife.  Yet 
it  was  always  there,  and  always  the  strongest 
instinct  in  her ;  though  she  was  a  strong  woman, 
with  that  calm,  steadfast  strength  that  is  not 
easily  shaken.  Many  women  might  have  envied 
Philippa,  great  Queen,  wise  Regent,  worshipped 
wife,  dearly-loved  mother;  but  as  another  little 
English  queen  said,  centuries  later,  "They  don't 
know  the  difficulty." 

During  the  later  years  of  her  husband's  reign, 
one  hears  very  little  of  Philippa,  individually. 
Her  life  had  been  one  of  much  change  and  move- 
ment, and  advancing  years  had  told  upon  her. 
Her  dignified  figure  and  kind  face  were  seen  be- 
side her  husband's  on  all  state  occasions ;  she 
was  the  patroness  of  literature  and  learning;  the 
friend  of  the  sad  and  the  unfortunate;  and  the 
loved  and  honoured  Queen  of  England  to  her 
dying  day. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  Queen-consorts  of  England 
have  left  so  noble  and  distinguished  a,  rec'ord  as 
Philippa  of  Hainault.    Her  devotion  to  her  hus- 


band and  to  her  adopted  country  was  often  strik- 
ingly displayed.  She  had  worked  faithfully  and 
untiringly  for  those  dear  to  her.  nor  did  her 
labours  cease  when  failing  health,  sorrow,  be- 
reavement, and  disillusion  darkened  her  path. 
When  she  sank  to  her  well-earned  rest,  only  the 
King  and  her  youngest  son.  of  all  her  large 
family,  were  with  her. 

"Dead  is  she  and  buried,  that  kind  lady  who  in 
all  honour  without  blame  passed  her  life.  Alas 
what  news  for  all  her  friends!"  laments  the 
faithful  Froissart. 

Margaret  Gordon. 


I  love  all  flowers,  but  it  seems 
Violets  perfume  my  sweetest  dreams. 

I  love  the  thoughts  they  give,  their  eyes  hold 

tears. 
Tears   and    sweet   sunshine,    like    our    younger 

years. 

1  hail  their  little  clusters,  for  they  bring 
The  early  tidings  of  the  coming  spring. 

They  lift  their  frail  sweet  faces  by  the  way 
'lo  whisper  softly  of  the  lovely  May. 

They  bear  a  message  of  God's  loving  care. 

In  their  sweet  beauty,  rising  everywhere. 

» 

Sweet  violets !    the  world  has  sung  their  praise 
For  ages,  yet  they  do  not  change  their  ways  I 

The .  spring-time  sees  each  tender  little  face. 
Drinking  the  sunshine  in  the  appointed  place. 

Teach  me,  O  violets !  to  fill  my  destined  lot. 
The  world  forgetting — by  the  world  forgot! 


Thousands  that  are  capable  of  great  sacrifices 
are  yet  not  capable  of  the  little  ones  which  are  all 
that  are  required  of  them.  A  multitude  of  suc- 
cessive small  sacrifices  may  work  more  good  in 
the  world  than  many  a  large  one. 
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"  Naught  is  there  under  Heaven's  wide  hollownesse 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  mind, 
Than  Beauty  brought  t'unworthie  wretchednesse 
Through  Envie's  snares  or  Fortune's  freaks  unkind." 

— Spenser. 

^nV  ARY  STUART,  Queen  of  Scots,  will  be 
X.II*/  until  the  end  of  time  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  one  of  the  most  important 
character  studies  on  the  pages  of  history.  Her 
case  represents  an  era  in  the  history  of  western 
Europe.  Her  cause  is  that  of  her  religion,  that 
of  her  friends.  We  find  that  her  friends  were 
invariably  the  conscientious,  self-sacrificing, 
brave  and  true-hearted;  her  enemies  were  those 
who  could  not  aflford  to  have  a  conscience,  who 
pursued  her  unfortunately-crowned  head  from 
the  cradle  until  they  cut  it  from  her  shoulders. 
Before  they  murdered  her  they  invented  heinous 
lies  to  blacken  her  character,  and  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  she  was  deserving  of  nineteen  years' 
imprisonment,  with  death  as  a  finish! 

No  conscientious  non-Catholic  of  the  present 
day  need  blush  for  Mary's  enemies :  they  were 
simply  bad  Catholics,  who,  like  Judas,  had  given 
up  their  God  for  Mammon. 

The  only  true  descendants  of  the  foes  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  are  those  among  us,  who,  fearing 
for  their  Protestantism,  do  not  wish  to  know, 
will  not  tolerate,  her  true  story.  Do  they  realize 
that  they  are  aiding  and  abetting  her  persecutors 
and  murderers? 

There  are,  however,  numerous  redeeming  ex- 
ceptions among  our  separated  brethren,  and  sev- 
eral who  have  taken  up  the  historian's  pen,  have 
nobly  vindicated  the  Stuart  queen.  Among  the 
latter  are  Agnes  Strickland,  maid  of  honor  to 
her  late  majesty  Queen  Victoria;  the  Reverend 
Whitaker,  Anglican  clergyman;  and  A.  H. 
Millar,  F.  S.  A.,  Scotland. 

Agnes  Strickland  dedicated  her  "Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England  and  of  Scotland"  to  Queen 
Victoria,  who  was  proud  to  have  for  herself, 
family  and  people,  the  authentic  story  of  her  in- 
comparable ancestress. 

Despite  this,  well-paid  knavery  has  succeeded 
in  perpetuating  the  old  falsehoods,  doubtless,  to 
give  countenance  to  the  murderous  policy  of  the 
"Lords  of  the  Congregation"   in   Scotland   and 


their    fellow-conspirator,    Queen    Elizabeth    of 
England. 

Robertson's  History  of  England  and  Canada, 
used  in  Canadian  High  and  Public  Schools,  pre- 
supposes Canadian  parents  and  their  cliildren  to 
be  stupid  dupes  and  slaves  to  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. When  may  we  hope  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  true  story  of  Mary  Stuart's  life,  and  of  her 
country  ? 

The  long  minority  of  James  V.  of  Scotland 
and  of  his  daughter,  Mary,  necessitated  re- 
gencies, which  became  overpowering  tempta- 
tions to  the  nobles  of  the  country.  The  Stuart 
connection  was  extensive ;  consequently,  there 
was  much  rivalry  where  many  considered  them- 
selves eligible  to  hold  the  reins  of  power. 

This  civil  strife,  and  the  wars  with  England, 
having  become  the  sole  occupation  of  the  nobles, 
in  pursuance  of  the  watchword,  "To  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils,"  they  lost  all  respect  for  the 
principle  of  "mine  and  thine."  Religious  duties 
became  irksome,  examination  of  conscience  and 
confession  intolerable ;  and  when  the  so-called 
Reformation  made  a  bid  for  them,  they  were 
ready  and  waiting.  No  more  sorrow  for  sin  f 
No  more  confession!  No  more  restitution  to 
neighbor !  And  oh,  the  penalty :  no  more  Bread 
of  Life  to  nourish  their  souls  unto  salvation. 

Here  were  lost  Catholics  consumed  by  hatred 
towards  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  towards 
all  that  they  had  learned  at  the  mother-knee,  and 
become  more  barbarous  than  their  pagan  ances- 
tors whom  St.  Columba  had  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

As  we  can  easily  imagine,  they  hated  with  a 
hate  that  was  fiendish  their  countrymen — from 
king  to  peasant — who  remained  true  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  soul. 

These  disturbers  of  Scotland's  peace,  having 
ceased  to  conform  to  the  old  religion,  would  have 
a  "new  religion,"  "established  by  law,"  which 
should  conform  to  them,  without  aid  of  mis- 
sionary! The  recreant  nobles  were  known  as 
the  "Lords  of  the  Congregation." 

Of  the  twelve  priests  our  Lord  ordained  at 
His  last  supper,  one,  Judas,  became  the  arch- 
traitor,  who  sold  his  Master.  In  Scotland,  the 
apostate  priest,  John  Knox,  in  selling  his  Master, 
had  large  part  in  compassing  the  bodily  ruin  and 
murder  of  his  queen,  Mary  Stuart. 


Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
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Conscientious  Protestant  writers,  having  ac- 
cess to  authentic  records,  do  not  hesitate  to  pub- 
lish the  truth  respecting  these  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation and  their  supporters  in  Scotland  and 
England. 

Leaving  out  of  mention,  Whitaker,  Cobbett, 
Millar,  Lang,  and  others,  we  shall  quote  from 
Agnes  Strickland,  who  furnished  facts  to  Queen 
Victoria. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  ''Life  of  Mary 
Stuart,  Queen  Regnant  of  Scotland,"  our  his- 
torian says — "With  the  exceptions  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the  Coun- 
tess of  Shrewsbury,  Mary  had  no  female  ene- 
mies. No  female  witnesses  from  her  household 
came  forward  to  bear  testimony  against  her, 
when  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  purchase  se- 
crecy if  they  had  been  cognizant  of  her  guilt. 
None  of  the  ladies  of  her  court,  whether  of  the 
reformed  religion  or  of  the  old  faith — not  even 
Lady  Bothwell  herself — lifted  up  her  voice  to 
impute  blame  to  her.  Mary  was  attended  by 
noble  Scotch  gentlewomen  in  the  days  of  her 
royal  splendor;  they  clove  to  her  in  adversity 
through  good  and  evil  report;  they  shared  her 
prisons,  they  waited  upon  her  on  the  scaffold, 
and  forsook  not  her  mangled  remains  till  they 
had  seen  them  consigned  to  a  long-denied  tomb. 
Are  such  friendships  usual  among  the  wicked? 
Is  the  companionship  of  virtuous  women  ac- 
ceptable to  the  dissolute? — or  that  of  the  disso- 
lute to  the  virtuous?" 

How  different  the  life  story  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Queen  Mary's  enemy  and  accuser!  Eliza- 
beth had  no  friends  among  her  own  sex.  In 
spite  of  her  crafty  nature  and  ability  to  deceive 
the  unsuspecting,  according  to  Strickland's  au- 
thorities, her  ordinary  conduct  was  so  reprehen- 
sible that,  had  she  not  worn  a  crown,  no  so-called 
lady  would  have  lived  under  the  same  roof  with 
her.  Her  ladies  feared  her  living,,  dying,  and 
<iead.  When  during  a  night  vigil  around  her 
remains,  Elizabeth's  decomposing  body  burst  her 
coffin,  they  could  not  have  been  more  terrified 
liad  her  lost  soul  appeared  to  them, — for  evi- 
dently they  felt  it  would  be  out  of  place  among 
the  angels ! 

Mary  Stuart,  daughter  of  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land and  his  queen,  Mary  of  Lorraine,  was  born  in 
Linlithgow  Palace,  on  i8th.  of  December,  1542. 


She  was  five  days  old  when  she  became  "Queen 
of  Scots"  by  the  death  of  her  father,  who  was 
then  on  an  invasion  of  England. 

Now  began  the  babe-queen's  troubles ;  for 
Satan  was  let  loose  in  Scotland. 

To  quote  from  Strickland — "Scarcely  were  her 
royal  father's  eyelids  closed  in  death,  when  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  next  heir  to  the  throne,  who 
claimed  the  regency  of  the  realm,  manifested  a 
determination  to  tear  her  from  her  mother's 
arms."  There  is  something  peculiarly  touching 
ir  Bishop  Lesley's  quaint  record  of  the  situation 
of  the  royal  orphan  in  the  first  week  of  her 
reign :  "The  Queen,  her  mother,  then  lying  in 
childbed  in  the  palace  of  Linlithgow,  kept  this 
young  Princess  there,  albeit  with  great  fear, 
through  divers  factions  among  the  principal 
noblemen,  shortly  thereafter  contending  among 
themselves  for  the  government  of  the  realm  and 
the  keeping  of  the  Princess's  person."  How  per- 
tinaciously the  queen-mother  struggled  for  the 
preservation  of  her  maternal  rights,  in  retaining 
the  personal  care  of  the  new-born  sovereign,  has 
already  been  fully  related  in  her  biography. 

"Mary,  an  unconscious  infant  on  her  nurse's 
knee,  received  in  this  chamber  the  first  acts  of 
homage  from  the  peers  and  prelates  of  her  realm, 
when  they  came  to  announce  the  death  of  her 
royal  father,  and  to  salute  her,  his  new-born 
daughter  and  lawful  inheritrix,  as  their  Sov- 
ereign Lady,  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  and  the 
Isles.  Here,  also,  the  earliest  matrimonial  over- 
tures for  her  tiny  hand  were  proposed  by  the 
Earl  of  Arran  in  behalf  of  his  little  son,  Lord 
Hamilton. 

"The  first  thought  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
the  great-uncle  of  the  royal  orphan,  was  how  he 
might  cozen  her  out  of  her  inheritance,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  demanding  her  as  a  wife  for 
his  son  Prince  Edward;  but  with  the  full  in- 
tention of  usurping  the  sovereignty  of  the  realm 
during  her  minority,  and  keeping  it  in  case  of  her 
death.  His  great  .desire  was  to  get  the  infant 
Queen  into  his  own  hands. 

"Falsehood  and  detraction  assailed  Mary 
Stuart  from  the  earliest  period  of  her  life.  The 
widowed  queen,  her  mother,  complained  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  'that  the  Regent  Arran  had  re- 
ported that  the  child  was  sickly  and  not  likely  to 
live.    But,'  continued  she,  'you  shall  see  whether 
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he  saith  truth  or  not.'  Then,  in  the  spirit  of  fond 
and  proud  maternity,  she  took  the  grave  diplo- 
matist into  the  royal  nursery  and  exultingly  dis- 
played the  beautiful,  promising  babe  to  him,  di- 
vested of  her  royal  trappings,  for  she  made  the 
nurse  strip  her  of  her  purple  velvet  and  miniver, 
and  unswaddle  her,  that  he  might  see  her  in  her 
native  loveliness.  'I  assure  your  Majesty,'  writes 
Sadler  to  his  own  sovereign,  Henry  VIII.,  'it  is 
as  goodly  a  child  as  I  have  seen  of  her  age,  and 
as  like  to  live,  with  the  blessing  of  God.' 

"When  Mary  was  a  little  more  than  four 
months  of  age.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  told  the  Regent 
Arran  in  plain  words,  that  his  master,  the  King 
of  England,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  invade 
Scotland,  both  by  sea  and  land,  unless  his  de- 
mands of  being  put  in  possession  of  her  person 
on  his  own  terms  were  granted." 

Henry's  threats  prevailed.  "The  treaty  of 
peace  and  marriage  with  England,  pledging  her 
unconscious  hand  to  her  cousin  Edward,  was 
signed,  sealed  and  ratified  on  the  23rd.  April, 
1543.  Mary  being  then  little  more  than  eight 
months  old,  was  incapable  of  uttering  a  syllable 
either  of  assent  or  dissent.  Her  consent  was  not 
deemed  necessary,  and  her  mother's  negative 
was  unheeded." 

At  this  time  Henry  VIII.  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  sixth  honeymoon;  still  hilarious, 
despite  the  memory  of  one  wife  gone  broken- 
hearted to  her  grave,  another  divorced,  and  two 
beheaded;  proud,  not  only  as  the  head  of  the 
state  but  as  "on  earth  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England," — a  church,  a  faith,  that, 
from  day  to  day,  was  the  thing  of  his  making. 

We  can  imagine  with  what  horror  the  widowed 
Queen  of  Scotland  regarded  her  beloved  little 
daughter  sacrificed  to  the  royal  Bluebeard  of 
England  and  the  son,  likely  to  be  worthy  of  so 
inhuman  a  father. 

Arran,  the  godless  Regent,  becoming  alarmed 
b)  the  protesting  clamors  of  the  Scottish  popu- 
lace, felt  compelled  to  change  his  tactics ;  so  he 
sought  the  good  graces  of  the  Primate  of  Scot- 
land, Archbishop  Beton,  who  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Queen- 
mother,  with  the  result  that  Mary,  the  infant 
daughter  and  successor  of  James  V.,  was 
crowned  "Queen  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles,"  by 
Archbishop  Beton,  in  Sterling  Church,  on  Sep- 


tember 9th.,  1543.  Parted  from  her  mother  and 
her  nurse,  the  babe  of  nine  months  wept  unceas- 
ingly during  her  coronation,  which  was  consid- 
ered an  evil  omen, — to  the  sorrow  of  her  friends 
and  the  exultation  of  her  enemies. 

"The  coronation  of  Mary  exasperated  her 
uncle,  Henry  VIII.,  beyond  all  bounds,  and  he 
instantly  ordered  her  to  be  seized  during  her 
mother's  first  absence  and  conveyed  to  England. 
But  it  was  found  impossible  either  to  outwit  or 
corrupt  her  faithful  Lord  Keepers.  'She  is 
kept,'  said  Sir  George  Douglas,  'in  the  castle  of 
Stirling  by  such  noblemen  as  were  appointed 
thereunto  by  the  Parliament,  such  as  having  the 
castle  well  furnished  with  ordnance  and  artillery 
will  keep  her.  The  King's  Majesty's  friends  here 
are  not  able  to  get  the  young  Queen  out  of  the 
castle,  for  they  have  no  great  pieces  of  ordnance 
wherewith  to  besiege  the  same;  besides  that,  if 
the  barons  which  have  the  custody  of  her  do 
perceive  themselves  to  be  unable  to  keep  and 
defend  her  in  the  said  castle,  they,  being  charged 
with  the  custody  of  her  person  on  peril  of  their 
lives  and  lands,  might  easily  convey  her  person 
out  of  the  castle  into  the  Highlands,  which  are 
not  far  from  Stirling,  where  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  come  by  her ;  therefore,  he  thinketh  it 
vain  to  go  about  by  force  to  remove  her  out  of 
the  custody  she  is  now  in.' 

"Henry  then  suggested  that  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
with  a  strong  party  of  his  followers,  should 
aflect  an  earnest  desire  to  see  their  Queen,  under 
pretext  that  it  was  reported  that  she  had  been 
removed,  and  another  child  substituted  in  her 
place ;  and  if  Mary  were  produced,  to  seize  and 
carry  her  oflf  to  Tantallon,  and  deliver  her  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  Warden.  But  so  care- 
ful was  Lord  Erskine  in  his  precautions,  lest  his 
royal  charge  should  be  stolen  away,  that  only  one 
noble  at  a  time  was  permitted  to  see  her,  and  that 
in  presence  of  one  or  more  of  her  Lord  Keepers. 
No  visitor  was  to  be  followed  into  Stirling 
Castle  by  more  than  two  servants  at  the  utmost. 
The  Queen-mother  only  was  permitted  to  be 
continually  resident  with  her  daughter.  Henry 
VIII.  ceased  not  to  persecute  Mary  during  his 
life  and  strove  to  injure  her  after  his  death  by 
his  unjust  preference  of  the  posterity  of  his 
youngest  sister  before  her  in  the  reversion  of  the 
English     crown.     The     determined     pursuit     of 
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Mary  for  the  bride  of  her  Httle  cousin  of  England 
was  renewed  in  the  name  of  that  juvenile  mon- 
arch after  the  death  of  his  father,  with  redoubled 
vigor.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Pinkie,  September  9th.,  1547,  the 
young  Queen  vacated  her  royal  abode  at  Sterl- 
ing, and  was  removed  for  safety  to  the  Priory 
in  the  picturesque  isle  of  Inchmahome,  in  the 
Lake  of  Menteith,  famous  for  its  beautiful  Span- 
ish chestnut  trees.  Mary  was  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  her  nurse,  Janet  Sinclair,  her  four 
young  namesakes,  playmates,  classmates,  and 
maids  of  honor, — Mary  Beton,  Mary  Seton, 
Mary  Livingston,  and  Mary  Fleming, — her  tu- 
tors, her  governess,  and  her  Lord  Keeper,  Liv- 
ingston. The  foundation  of  her  education  had 
already  been  judiciously  laid  by  the  Queen-moth- 
er ;  and  she,  though  only  in  her  fifth  year,  had 
made  a  rapid  progress  both  in  acquirements  and 
understanding.  Inheriting  the  genius  as  well  as 
the  beauty  of  her  Plantagenet  and  Stuart  ances- 
try, their  fearless  courage  and  elegant  tastes, 
Mary,  even  at  that  tender  age,  appeared  formed 
to  add  lustre  to  a  throne.  She  pursued  her 
studies  quietly  and  steadily  with  her  four  Maries 
ill  the  cloister  shades  of  Inchmahome  for  several 
months,  under  the  care  of  John  Erskine  the 
Prior,  and  her  schoolmaster,  Alexander  Scott. 
French  was  literally  her  mother  tongue,  but  she 
was  instructed  in  history,  geography  and  Latin, 
by  her  learned  preceptors,  and  in  the  feminine 
accomplishment  of  tapestry  work  and  embroid- 
ery by  her  governess,  Lady  Fleming,  a  daughter 
of  James  IV.,  and  the  mother  of  one  of  her 
Maries.  And  thus  while  her  realm  was  con- 
vulsed with  factions  and  devastated  by  the 
storms  of  war,  the  little  sovereign  remained 
secure  and  happy  in  her  peaceful  refuge.  Inch- 
mahome was  chosen  for  Mary's  retreat  at  this 
perilous  crisis,  because  the  Prior  was  the  son  of 
her  faithful  Lord  Keeper  Erskine,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  near  proximity  to  the  Highlands, 
v;hither  on  the  first  alarm  of  her  foes  advancing 
on  Stirling,  it  was  intended  to  carry  her  for 
refuge  and  concealment. 

"While  Mary  was  at  Inchmahome  the  prelim- 
inary articles  for  her  marriage  with  the  Dauphin, 
afterwards  Francis  II.,  were  arranged  between 
the  French  ambassador,  the  Queen  her  mother 
and  the  Estates  of  Scotland ;   and  it  was  agreed 


that  she  should  be  sent  to  France  for  the  better 
security  of  her  person,  and  the  completion  of  her 
education.  She  was  conducted  to  Dumbarton, 
her  rocky  fortress  on  the  Clyde,  by  the  Lords 
Livingston  and  Erskine."  There  she  awaited  the 
French  galleys  and  convoy  for  her  voyage.  Her 
nurse,  governess,  preceptors,  and  her  four 
Maries  were  to  accompany  her  to  France.  The 
little  Queen  embarked  on  August  7,  1548. 

"Mary  wept  silently,  after  she  had  received 
the  maternal  blessing  and  parting  kiss  of  the  only 
paient  she  had  ever  known.  An  eye-witness  of 
her  embarkation  has  recorded  that  'the  young 
Queen  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  perfect 
creatures  the  God  of  Nature  ever  formed,  for 
that  her  equal  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  nor  had 
the  world  another  child  of  her  fortune  and 
hopes.'  " 

Ah,  the  desolation  of  the  mother-heart  as  the 
widowed  Queen-mother  caught  the  last  glimpse 
of  her  darling;  then  turned  to  face  alone,  for 
her  darling's  sake,  years  of  persecution  and  tur- 
moil unceasing.  What  pangs  tore  her  heart 
when  she  next  entered  Linlithgow  Palace,  Stirl- 
ing Castle,  and  Inchmahome  Priory ! 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  who  had  self-sacrificingly 
taught  her  only  child  that  being  queen  of  her 
country  she  belonged  to  Scotland  and  to  God 
rather  than  to  her  mother,  now  took  what  com- 
fort she  could  out  of  the  thought  that  the  absent 
darling  was  safe  in  sunny  France,  near  and  with 
her  maternal  grandmother,  the  dowager-Duchess 
de  Guise,  and  her  uncles,  the  Cardinal  de  Guise 
and  the  Duke  de  Guise. 

The  lonely,  but  courageous,  widow  of  James 
V.  never  flinched  in  the  difficulties  encountered 
while  maintaining  her  queenly  dignity  in  the  in- 
terests of  Scotland  and  her  daughter.  Her  path- 
way was  beset  with  perils. 

Among  the  apparently  honest  and  loyal  nobles 
there  were  many  time-servers  such  as  the  Regent 
Arran. 

One  of  the  most  patriotic  of  Scots,  the  saintly 
Cardinal  Beton,  was  assassinated  by  those  rene- 
gade Catholics,  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  or 
"Reformers."  An  apostate  priest,  John  Knox, 
was  found  implicated  in  the  murder,  so  was  con- 
demned to  the  galleys.  Upon  promise  of  better 
behavior  he  was  released  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Queen,  only  to  return  more  venomous  than 
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ever.  Knox  was  called,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
"Ruffian  of  the  Reformation." 

The  harassed  Queen's  consolations  were  the 
cheering  letters  from  France. 

When  Henry  II.  and  his  queen-consort,  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis,  returned  to  St.  Germain,  they 
expressed  great  admiration  of  Mary's  beauty, 
fine  talents,  and  endearing  manners,  and  de- 
clared "that  she  was  so  wise  and  good  for  a  child 
of  her  tender  age,  that  they  saw  nothing  they 
could  wish  altered." 

"The  energetic  temperament  of  the  child  mani- 
fested itself  alike  in  the  ardor  with  which  she 
achieved  her  various  tasks,  or  entered  into  the 
frolic  games  of  her  juvenile  associates." 

In  -  the  second  year  of  their  separation,  the 
Queen-mother  wrote  her  little  daughter  that  she 
hoped  to  visit  her  shortly  in  France ;  whereupon 
the  youthful  Queen  hastened  to  write  her  mater- 
nal grandmother,  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  the 
following  letter: 

"From  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 

"3  June,  1550. 

"My  Lady, — ^I  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
offer  these  present  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  tell- 
ing you  the  joyful  tidings  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Queen  my  mother,  who  has  promised 
me,  by  her  letters  dated  xxii.  of  April,  to  come 
over  very  soon  to  see  you  and  me,  and  for  us  to 
see  her,  which  will  be  to  me  the  greatest  happi- 
ness that  I  could  desire. in  this  world;  and  this 
rejoices  me  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  me  think 
I  ought  to  do  my  duty  to  the  utmost,  in  the 
meantime,  and  study  to  become  very  wise,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  good  desire  she  has  to  see  me 
all  you  and  she  wish  me  to  be.  I  pray  you,  my 
Lady,  to  increase  my  joy,  if  it  be  agreeable  to 
you,  by  coming  hither  soon,  and  to  arm  yourself 
with  all  the  patience  which  you  know  is  needed 
in  the  interim.  Inform  me,  I  beseech  you,  of  all 
your  pleasant  news,  and  hold  me  always  in  your 
good  graces,  to  which  I  beg  most  humbly  to  com- 
mend myself,  and  also  to  those  of  my  aunt,  whom 
I  love  the  more  for  the  good  company  she  is  to 
you.  Praying  God,  my  Lady,  to  give  you  health 
and  long  life,  and  all  you  most  desire. 

"Your  very  humble  and  obedient  daughter 

Marie." 


Endorsed — "To  my  Lady  my  Grandmother, 
my  Lady  the  Duchess  of  Guyse." 

This  eagerly  anticipated  meeting  between 
Mary  Stuart  and  her  mother  did  not  take  place 
till  September,  1550,  and  then  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  Courts  of  France  and  Scotland, 
when  the  young  Queen  was  compelled  to  re- 
strain the  warm  gush  of  filial  affection,  and,  in- 
stead of  rushing  to  the  maternal  embrace,  to  act 
the  part  of  the  Sovereign,  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed to  her  on  this  occasion,  by  delivering  a 
formal  speech  of  welcome,  with  inquiries  after 
the  affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  her  realm. 
This  was  Mary's  first  introduction  into  public 
life;  and  she  appears  to  have  excited  much  ad- 
miration. 

In  June,  1551,  after  a  reunion  of  nine  months, 
mother  and  child  parted  at  Fontainebleau,  never 
to  meet  again. 

Not  many  of  us  have  known  the  grief  of  so 
sad  a  parting,  the  sorrow  that  took  possession  of 
that  mother's  heart;  for  the  child  Queen  was 
not  removed  from  conspiracy  even  in  France. 

During  her  mother's  visit,  "When  Mary  was 
about  eight  years  old,  a  design  of  taking  her  off 
by  force  was  confessed  by  Robert  Stuart,  one  of 
the  French  King's  archer  guard,  whose  only  mo- 
tive for  desiring  her  death  was  to  place  her  kins- 
man, Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  and  bring  his  Countess,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  nearer  to  the  regal  succession 
of  England.  In  truth,  such  a  contingency  as 
Mary's  death  would  have  put  the  Earl  and  Coun- 
tess in  a  position  to  contest  the  crown  of  both 
realms." 

And  just  before  her  royal  mother  quitted 
France,  the  hand  of  Mary  was  formally  demand- 
ed for  her  royal  cousin,  Edward  VI.  of  England, 
of  the  King  of  France,  by  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton. Mary,  being  present,  answered  for  her- 
self a  hearty  negative. 

"Mary  vied  in  learning,  as  well  as  accomplish- 
ments, with  her  royal  cousins  of  the  House  of 
Tudor.  She  acquired  an  early  proficiency  in 
Latin  and  Italian;  she  made  some  progress  in 
Greek,  and  delighted  in  the  royal  sciences  of 
geography  and  history;  she  had  a  passion  for 
poetry  and  music,  and  she  excelled  in  needle- 
work,— that  feminine  acquirement  which  after- 
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wards  proved  so  great  a  solace  to  her  in  the 
house  of  bondage." 

In  the  winter  of  1552,  when  the  Httle  Queen 
of  Scots  had  completed  her  tenth  year,  her  uncle, 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  wrote  to  his  royal  sister  in 
Scotland — "Your  daughter  improves  and  in- 
creases every  day  in  stature,  goodness,  beauty, 
wisdom,  and  worth.  She  is  so  perfect  and  ac- 
complished in  all  things  honorable  and  virtuous 
that  the  like  of  her  is  not  to  be  seen  in  this  realm, 
whether  noble  damsel,  maiden  of  low  degree,  or 
in  middle  station.  The  King  has  taken  such  a 
liking  for  her  that  he  spends  much  of  his  time 
ir  chatting  with  her,  sometimes  by  the  hour  to- 
gether ;  and  she  knows  as  well  how  to  entertain 
him,  with  pleasant  and  sensible  subjects  of  con- 
versation, as  if  she  were  a  woman  of  five-and- 
twenty." 

When  Mary  was  in  her  twelfth  year,  she  con- 
stituted her  mother  Queen-Regent  of  Scotland, 
by  her  own  authority.  "Mary  was  at  Mendon, 
near  Paris,  with  her  widowed  grandmother,  An- 
toinette de  Bourbon,  when  she  signed  those  pa- 
pers. It  was  there  that  the  juvenile  sovereign 
received  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  her  ap- 
pointments had  been  confirmed  by  the  Estates  of 
Scotland.  Her  letter  of  congratulation  to  her 
royal  mother  on  her  induction  into  the  office  of 
Regent,  is  written  from  that  place." 

Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  Dowager-Duchess  of 
Guise,  was  descended  from  John  Baliol,  the  rival 
of  Robert  Bruce  for  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  being  descended  from 
Robert  Bruce,  the  blood  of  the  rival  claimants 
mingled  in  the  veins  of  Mary  Stuart. 

"The  solid  nature  of  Mary's  education  and 
the  reflective  turn  of  her  mind  are  testified  by 
the  fact  that,  in  her  thirteenth  year,  she  daily 
wrote  an  account  of  her  reading  lesson,  with  her 
observations  upon  it,  to  her  juvenile  friend  and 
sister-in-law,  Madame  Elizabeth  of  France,  in 
an  original  letter  in  French,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation on  the  opposite  page.  Many  of  these  ex- 
ercises are  in  existence  and  prove  that  the  young 
queen  was  deeply  read  in  ancient  history  and 
familiar  with  the  characters  and  writings  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  other  philosophers,  and  took 
a  living  interest  in  classic  lore.  In  one  of  her 
themes,    which    is    addressed    to    the    Dauphin 


Francis,  her  future  consort,  who,  it  seems,  had 
no  great  affection  for  his  tutor,  our  learned  little 
Scottish  queen  insinuates  the  following  sage  ad- 
monition: 'The  love  I  bear  you,  Monsieur,  em- 
boldens me  to  entreat  you  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power  to  cherish  virtuous  men  and,  above  all,  to 
love  your  preceptor,  attending  to  the  example  of 
Alexander,  who  held  Aristotle  in  such  high  re- 
gard and  reverence  that  he  said  he  owed  as  much 
to  him  as  to  his  father,  because  from  his  father 
he  derived  his  life,  but  from  his  tutor  he  learned 
how  to  live  worthily.' 

"Mary  astonished  the  Court  of  France  and  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  by  the  ease  and  grace 
with  which  she,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1554-5,  re- 
cited to  the  King,  in  the  great  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  in  the  presence  of  that  distinguished 
company,  an  oration  in  Latin  of  her  own  compo- 
sition, in  the  style  of  Cicero,  setting  forth,  in  op- 
position to  the  general  opinion  to  the  contrary, 
the  capacity  of  females  for  the  highest  mental 
acquirements  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts." 

"She  both  spoke  and  understood  Latin  admir- 
ably well,"  says  Brantome,  "as  I  was  myself  a 
witness,  and  induced  Antoine  Fochain  of 
Chauny,  in  the  Vermandois,  to  address  her  in 
French  on  the  subject  of  rhetoric,  to  which, 
though  unprepared,  she  replied  with  as  much  wit 
and  eloquence  as  if  she  had  been  born  in  France. 
It  was  really  beautiful  to  observe  her  manner  of 
speaking,  whether  to  the  high  or  low." 

"Mary  was  with  the  royal  family  of  France  at 
Fontainebleau  when  the  ambassadors  from 
Mary  I.  from  England  arrived  and  received 
their  first  audience  from  Henry  II.,  February 
27,  1555.  The  next  day,  interest  was  made  with 
the  English  ambassadors  by  some  Scottish  gen- 
tlemen that  they  might  be  present  at  a  grand  re- 
ception given  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  for  the 
Scots  longed  to  see  their  own  Queen  and  to  hear 
her  speak.  When  Mary  learned  the  desire  of 
her  subjects,  she  very  courteously  came  out  of 
her  privy  chamber  into  her  presence-chamber, 
where,  with  many  gentlemen  attached  to  the 
English  embassy,  were  mingled  loyal  Scots, 
whose  rank  did  not  entitle  them  to  claim  a  pre- 
sentation. Mary,  however,  spoke  to  them  all, 
said  graciously  she  was  right  glad  to  see  them, 
and  called  both  English  and  Scotch  her  country- 
men." 
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Mary,  be  it  remembered,  was  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  the 
next  legitimate  heir,  after  the  reigning  sovereign, 
Mary  I. 

"Mary's  Latin  master  was  the  celebrated 
George  Buchanan,  whose  poetic  talents  were 
fully  appreciated  by  the  fair  young  classic  stu- 
dent. His  elegant  laudatory  Latin  verses  were 
addressed  to  her  whom  it  afterwards  became  the 
profitable  business  of  his  latter  years  to  defame. 
He  writes  of  her  in  1556: 

'As  Nature  moulded  Mary's  form  and  face. 
So  Art  adorned  her  with  transcendant  grace ; 
Glorious  she  shone,  thus  peerless  in  her  kind, 
Blending  all  beauties  with  a  heavenly  mind; 
But  she  her  talents  had  so  nobly  reared. 
That  Nature  rude,  and  Art  inept,  appeared.' 

"The  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  Mary's 
delicate  taste  by  self-culture  ripened  both  her 
natural  and  acquired  endowments,  is  peculiarly 
happy;  because,  although  emanating  from  the 
pen  of  a  time-serving  flatterer,  it  expresses  the 
truth." 

In  1557,  the  young  Queen  of  Scots  "entreats 
her  mother  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  come 
over  to  see  her  as  soon  as  she  can  consistent  with 
safety,  for  that  her  presence  is  greatly  needed 
and  desired.  But  Mary  was  never  again  to  re- 
ceive the  maternal  embrace  for  which  her  affec- 
tionate heart  pined.  The  increasing  difficulties 
of  the  Queen-mother's  government  in  Scotland 
kept  that  luckless  Princess  chained,  like  Pro- 
metheus, to  the  rock  where  her  life  was  de- 
voured by  cares  more  torturing  than  the  beaks 
and  talons  of  the  vultures  of  classic  allegory. 
Not  even  to  assist  in  the  realization  of  her  am- 
bitious desire  of  the  union  of  her  daughter  with 
the  heir  of  France,  could  Mary  of  Lorraine  ab- 
sent herself  from  her  uneasy  seat  of  govern- 
ment." 

The  devoted  affection  for  each  other  of  Mary 
and  Francis  the  Dauphin,  had  always  been  most 
touching. 

"Henry  II.  addressed,  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1557,  a  most  affectionate  letter  to  'his  dear 
cousins  and  great  friends,  the  Princes  of  the 
Three  Estates  of  Scotland,'  expressing  in  the 
most  complimentary  terms  his  earnest  desire  of 
cementing  the  bonds  of  the  ancient  alliance  be- 


tween France  and  Scotland,  by  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  marriage  of  his  well-beloved  son,  the 
Dauphin,  and  his  very  dear  and  beloved  sister 
and  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  their  sov- 
ereign, of  which  the  project  had  already  been 
approved  by  them  and,  therefore,  that  no  more 
time  may  be  lost,  he  requests  their  lordships  to 
make  all  ready  that  the  public  solemnization  of 
the  spousal  rites  between  his  son  and  the  young 
Queen,  their  sovereign,  may  take  place  on  the 
approaching  Feast  of  Kings,  January  6th,  in  his 
city  of  Paris,  desiring  that  they  and  any  persons 
they  might  wish  to  accompany  them,  might  be 
present  to  assist  at  the  solemnity." 

This  letter  was,  by  the  Queen-mother's  com- 
mand, laid  before  the  Lords  assembled  in  Par- 
liament, December  14,  1557,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  subject  of  their  youthful 
sovereign's  marriage  with  the  heir  of  France. 
The  same  day  a  commission  was  given  to  nine 
of  the  leading  men  in  Church  and  State  to  go 
over  to  France  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  realm  in 
the  negotiation  of  the  marriage  articles,  and  to 
witness  the  spousal  rites.  The  deputation  con- 
sisted of  the  following  persons:  James  Beton, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow;  David  Panter,  Bishop 
of  Ross,  principal  Secretary  of  State;  Robert 
Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  President  of  the  ses- 
sion— for  the  Church;  Gilbert  Kennedy,  Lord 
High  Treasurer;  James  Lord  Fleming,  Lord 
Chamberlain;  George  Lesley,  Earl  of  Rothes,  a 
Privy  Councillor;  James  Stuart,  Prior  of  St. 
Andrew's,  base  brother  to  the  young  Queen; 
George  Lord  Seton,  Grand-master  of  the  Royal 
Household,  for  the  nobles ;  and  John  Erskine  of 
Dun,  Provost  of  Montrose,  for  the  Burgesses. 

The  Queen-mother,  being  unable  to  leave 
Scotland,  deputed  her  mother,  Antoinette  de 
Bourbon,  Dowager-Duchess  of  Guise,  to  act  as 
her  representative. 

This  procuration,  as  it  is  called,  bears  date  of 
February  5,  1557,  the  numeral  year,  1558,  not 
commencing  till  March. 

Upon  reaching  France,  "Mary's  noble  Scotch 
Commissioners  acted  with  due  regard  to  the 
honor  of  their  nation  in  the  matrimonial  treaty, 
in  obtaining,  as  far  as  words,  oaths,  and  signa- 
tures could  be  supposed  to  bind  their  liege  lady's 
royal  father-in-law,  her  bridegroom  elect,  and 
their  successors,  security  that  they  should  be  gov- 
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erned  by  their  own  laws ;  and  that,  in  case  of  her 
decease  without  issue,  the  rightful  blood  of  the 
monarchs  of  Scotland  should  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  that  realm.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
arms  of  Scotland  and  France  should  be  borne 
by  Francis  and  Mary  on  separate  shields,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Scotch  crown;  that  their  eldest 
son  should  succeed  to  both  realms;  but,  if  only 
daughters — incapable  by  salic  law  of  reigning  in 
France — should  be  born  of  this  marriage,  then, 
the  eldest  should  be  resigned  to  them  as  the 
rightful  inheritrix  of  Scotland,  but  endowed  with 
a  portion  of  four  hundred  thousands  crowns,  as 
the  eldest  princess  of  France;  and  every  other 
daughter  to  receive,  in  like  manner,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  from  her  royal  paternal 
house. 

Mary's  pecuniary  interests  were  carefully 
looked  to  by  her  Scotch  Commissioners.  They 
inquired  what  living  the  King  of  France  in- 
tended to  grant  her  and  the  Dauphin  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  state;  and  stipulated  that 
she  should  receive,  for  her  sole  and  separate  use, 
a  pension  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  while 
Dauphiness,  and  seventy  thousand  crowns  per 
annum  on  her  royal  husband's  accession  to  the 
throne  of  France ;  and  that  certain  lands  should 
be  assigned  for  her  jointure  in  case  of  widow- 
hood, and  that  she  should  be  given  seisin  of  the 
same,  so  that  they  should  be  reputed  hers;  and, 
in  case  of  her  consort's  decease,  whether  as 
Dauphin  or  King,  she  should  have  her  option 
and  choice  either  to  reside  in  France  or  else- 
where; and,  if  it  pleased  her  to  marry  again, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Estates  of  her  realm,  she 
was  to  retain,  nevertheless,  full  power  to  draw 
the  annual  rents  and  immunities  derivable  from 
her  said  jointure  for  her  own  free  use,  whereso- 
ever she  might  be. 

It  was  to  this  latter  providential  clause  alone 
that  Mary  was  indebted  for  the  means  of  sup- 
plying herself  with  the  few  personal  comforts 
she  obtained  in  her  dreary  English  prisons." 

"Mary  had  always  been  the  darling  of  the 
French.  Tender  and  generous  sympathies  had 
been  awakened  in  her  behalf  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  good  and  kind  of  all  degrees,  when  she  was 
brought  among  them  for  refuge,  like  a  gentle 
dove,  rescued  from  the  pursuit  of  ravenous  vul- 
tures.    Her  infantine  charms  and  promise  had 


bespoken  favor  for  her  at  first  sight,  and  they 
had  seen  her  grow  up  among  them,  daily  in- 
creasing in  beauty  and  in  grace.  She  spoke  their 
language;  she  had  been  educated  according  to 
their  national  ideas,  in  order  to  render  her  accept- 
able to  them  as  their  Queen ;  and  she  claimed 
their  respect  no  less  by  her  prudent  and  amiable 
conduct  in  her  own  little  Court  at  Mendon,  than 
their  admiration  when  she  shone  in  her  glitter- 
ing parure  at  courtly  festivals,  as  the  star  of  the 
Louvre." 

George  Buchanan,  by  whom  the  epithalamium 
or  Mary's  marriage  with  the  Dauphin  Francis 
was  written,  bears  such  testimony  to  the  dignity 
of  her  deportment  and  the  moral  purity  of  her 
mind  and  manners,  as  may  well  excuse  the  quo- 
tation of  a  few  lines  from  a  literal  translation  of 
that  celebrated  production: 

"If  matchless  beauty  your  nice  fancy  move. 
Behold  an  object  worthy  of  your  love; 
How  loftily  her  stately  front  doth  rise, 
What  gentle  lightning  flashes  from  her  eyes, 
What  awful  majesty  her  carriage  bears. 
Maturely  grave,  even  in  her  tender  years." 

"The  youthful  vanity  and  levity  engendered 
by  a  French  education,"  so  often  objected 
against  this  unfortunate  Princess,  are  scarcely 
compatible  with  this  portrait  from  the  pen  of 
her  greatest  defamer.  But  praise  from  such  a 
source  is,  at  least,  worthy  of  attention  to  the 
"Detection,"  by  the  same  author,  who  thus  pro- 
ceeds with  his  graphic  description  of  Mary 
Stuart  at  fifteen : 

"Thus  outwardly  adorned,  her  sacred  mind 
In  purest  qualities  comes  not  behind ; 
Her  nature  has  the  seeds  of  virtue  sown, 
By  moral  precepts  to  perfection  grown ; 
Her  wisdom  doth  all  vicious  weeds  control, 
Such  power  has  right  instruction  on  the  soul." 

The  lovely  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  now  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  was  married  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France  on  the  24th  of  April,  1558. 

"The  King  of  France  had  caused  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  so  as  to  gratify  every  crea- 
ture, however  humble,  with  a  satisfactory  view 
of  the  bridal  procession  and  nuptials  of  his  heir 
with  the  beauteous  youn^  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
had  ordered  a  scaffolding  or  raised  stage,  twelve 
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feet  high,  to  be  erected  from  the  hall  of  the  epis- 
copal palace  to  the  great  gates  in  front  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  forming  a 
long  triumphal  arcaded  gallery,  along  which  the 
royal  bride  and  bridegroom  and  all  the  illustri- 
ous company  were  to  pass  to  the  open  pavilion 
erected  before  the  gates  of  Notre  Dame,  where 
the  marriage  was  to  be  solemnized  in  the  sight 
of  the  people. 

The  Dauphin  was  conducted  by  the  King  of 
Navarre,  and  attended  by  his  two  little  brothers, 
the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Angouleme,  who 
subsequently  figured  in  history  as  Charles  IX. 
and  Henry  III.  of  France. 

Delicate  and  juvenile  in  appearance,  the  bride- 
groom of  Mary  Stuart  passed  on  with  his 
cortege,  without  attracting  any  other  attention 
than  that  which  his  important  position  as  the 
heir  of  France  claimed.  The  interest  of  every 
one,  that  day,  was  absorbed  in  her  whom  nature 
had  so  well  fitted  to  realize  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
regal  bride.  When  she  appeared,  in  her  youth, 
loveliness,  and  virgin  timidity,  led  between  the 
King  of  France  and  her  uncle,  Cardinal  de  Lor- 
raine, she  was  greeted  with  rapturous  applause 
and  blessings." 

"She  was  dressed,"  records  the  official  chroni- 
cler of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  "in  a  robe  whiter  than 
the  lily,  but  so  glorious  in  its  fashion  and  decora- 
tions that  it  would  be  difficult,  nay,  impossible, 
for  any  pen  to  do  justice  to  its  details.  Her 
regal  mantle  and  train  were  of  bluish  grey,  (pale, 
Persian  blue)  cut  velvet,  richly  embroidered 
with  white  silk  and  pearls.  It  was  of  a  marvel- 
ous length,  full  six  toises,  covered  with  precious 
stones,  and  was  supported  by  young  ladies."  The 
Estates  of  Scotland  had  positively  refused  to 
allow  their  regalia  to  be  carried  over  to  France 
to  decorate  their  young  liege  lady  and  her  con- 
sort at  the  nuptial  solemnity.  Yet,  Mary  wore  a 
crown  royal  on  this  occasion  far  more  costly  than 
any  previous  Scottish  monarch  could  ever  boast, 
composed  of  the  finest  gold,  and  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  set  with  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies 
and  emeralds  of  inestimable  value — having  in  the 
centre  a  pendant  carbuncle,  the  value  of  which 
was  computed  at  five  thousand  crowns.  About 
her  neck  hung  a  matchless  jewel,  suspended  by 
chains  of  precious  stones  which,  from  its  descrip- 
tion, must  have  been  no  other  than  that  well 


known  in  Scottish  records  by  the  familiar  name 
of  the  "Great  Harry."  This  was  her  own  per- 
sonal property,  derived  from  her  royal  English 
great-grandfather,  Henry  VII.  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  her  grandmother,  Queen  Margaret 
Tudor. 

The  bridal  party  was  received  at  the  portals  of 
Notre  Dame  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  at- 
tended by  his  ecclesiastical  suite,  and  the  acolytes 
bearing  two  silver  chandeliers,  full  of  lighted  wax 
tapers,  richly  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Then 
the  King  of  France  drew  from  his  little  finger  a 
ring,  which  he  gave  to  the  Cardinal  Bourbon, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  for  the  nuptial  ring  of  the 
royal  pair.  Assisted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Cardinal  Bourbon  married  them  with  that  ring 
in  the  open  pavilion  before  the  gates  of  Notre 
Dame,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude below,  who  made  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Seine  resound  with  their  acclamations. 

Who,  on  that  day,  could  have  foreseen  the 
Calvary  preparing  in  Scotland  for  the  fairest  lily 
in  France ;  for  the  sweetest  dove  Christianity 
could  boast?  Who  could  have  foreseen  her,  the 
defenceless  victim  of  the  demons  of  hatred, 
plunder,  and  oh,  saddest  of  all — the  prey  of  the 
arch-demon  of  all  uncleanness! 

Following  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  her  cruci- 
fied Saviour,  He  apparently  has  wished  her  suf- 
ferings, her  cause,  to  be  linked  with  His,  to  go 
down  with  His  through  the  annals  of  time. 

Idris. 

( To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue  of  Rainbow.) 


Words  are  little  things,  but  they  strike  hard. 
We  utter  them  so  easily  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
their  hidden  power.  Fitly  spoken,  they  act  like 
the  sunshine,  the  dew,  and  the  fertilizing  rain ; 
but  when  unfitly,  like  the  frost,  the  hail,  and  the 
devastating  tempests. 

The  course  of  our  lives  is  made  up  of  smiles 
and  tears,  shadows  and  sunshine.  Some  see  only 
the  bright,  sunny  tints  and  happy  figures  that  the 
tearful  shaded  background  throws  out  in  golden 
relief;  they  never  pause  to  think  that,  without 
the  shadows,  the  clouds  and  sombre  tints  of  the 
background,  the  picture  would  be  imperfect,  pale, 
and  lustreless. 


Reverend  Mother  Ignatia  Lynn. 
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3n  S^emoria  aeterna  erit  JfuiBtug. 

♦ft'  N  the  death  of  Rev.  Mother  Ignatia  Lynn, 
n  the  Community  of  Loreto  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  dearly  loved  and  venerable  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  one  of  the  main  links  connecting 
the  present  with  the  early  history  of  the  Institute 
in  America. 

Her  death  was  preceded  by  a  long  period  of 
illness,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  her  res- 
ignation of  the  chief  Superiorship  nearly  two 
years  ago;  so  that  the  end,  while  deeply  de- 
plored by  her  many  devoted  sisters,  and  warm 
friends,  was  not  unexpected,  and  she  gladly  wel- 
comed its  approach.  When  the  final  moment  ar- 
rived she  met  it  with  that  childlike  trust  and  con- 
fidence that  had  characterized  her  in  all  the 
events  of  her  long  and  useful  career.  Every  spir- 
itual help  and  consolation  that  Holy  Church  could 
offer  was  hers  during,  and  at  the  termination  of 
her  long  illness.  She  was  surrounded  by  most 
devoted  nurses.  In  her  service  no  fatigue  was 
ever  reckoned,  so  that  quite  truly  it  could  be  said 
ot  her,  that,  having  borne  the  yoke  of  Our  Lord 
from  her  youth,  she  deserved  that  others  should 
share  it  with  her  in  her  age. 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Kidd,  Administrator  of  the  Dio- 
cese, attended  her  death-bed,  administering  the 
last  Sacraments,  and,  in  her  extremity,  aiding  her 
to  unite  her  sufferings  with  those  of  Our  Divine 
Lord.  His  presence  consoled  her  much  and  edi- 
fied all  around. 

The  solemn  funeral  services  were  largely  at- 
tended by  members  of  the  clergy  from  the  city 
and  other  parts ;  also  a  number  of  relatives  and 
members  of  the  Alumnae.  Monsignor  McCann, 
a  life-long  friend  of  the  deceased,  celebrated  the 
Mass  of  Requiem,  w4th  Rev.  Father  Coyle  as 
Deacon  and  Rev.  Father  Williams  as  Sub- 
Deacon.  Besides  many  of  the  local  Clergy,  and 
Christian  Brothers,  there  were  present,  Rev. 
Dean  Dunne  of  Chicago,  Rev.  Dean  McGee  and 
Father  Egan  of  Stratford,  and  Rev.  Father 
O'Loane  of  Guelph.  The  burial  service  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  J.  B.  Dollard,  assisted  by  Rev. 
T.  B.  Roche. 

Numerous  telegrams  and  spiritual  offerings 
from  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Heads  of  Religious 
Orders,  both  here  and  at  a  distance,  testify  to 


the  great  esteem  in  which  Reverend  Mother  was 
held;  also  to  their  sympathy  for  the  bereaved 
members  of  the  Community,  in  return  for  which, 
they  beg  to  express  their  sense  of  deep  apprecia- 
tion. 

To  record,  even  in  a  summary  way,  the  main 
incidents  of  Rev.  Mother  Ignatia's  life,  would  in- 
volve us  in  a  history  quite  beyond  our  limits,  and 
aside  from  our  present  purpose.  But,  consider- 
ing her  long  residence  here :  a  period  nearly  as 
long  as  the  existence  of  the  Community  in  Amer- 
ica; it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  her  career,  confining  ourselves  chiefly 
to  her  life  in  religion.  All  that  goes  before,  only 
leads  up  to,  and  provides  a  background  for  this 
great  overruling  event ;  and  certainly,  everything 
in  the  life  of  this  devoted  nun  gave  evidence  of 
the  completeness  of  her  sacrifice,  and  of  her  ab- 
sorbing loyalty  to  the  interests  of  her  holy  state. 

Rev.  Mother  Ignatia  Lynn  was  born  seventy- 
seven  years  ago  in  Port  Credit.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Goodenough  Lynn,  a  convert 
from  Anglicanism,  who  was  the  son  of  Rev. 
James  Lynn,  rector  of  Coldwaite,  England,  and 
Alicia  Goodenough,  daughter  of  an  Anglican 
Bishop  of  that  name. 

She  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  Loreto 
Boarding  School  in  Toronto,  and  had  not  reached 
her  fifteenth  year  when  she  took  upon  her  the 
serious  obligations  of  religious  life:  and  this,  at 
a  period  of  severe  hardship  in  the  struggling 
foundation.  Much  could  be  said  of  her  life  pre- 
ceding this  event — of  her  sacrifice  in  leaving  a 
home,  where  every  comfort  abounded,  to  subject 
herself  at  so  tender  an  age  to  the  discipline  and 
hardships  of  her  new  life — of  the  sacrifice  of  her 
father  in  parting  with  his  favorite  daughter — of 
his  noble  hospitality  when  the  Community  was 
obliged  to  leave  one  House  for  another,  which 
was  not  in  readiness,  he  left  his  home  at  their 
disposal,  going  himself,  in  company  with  his  two 
sons,  to  a  hotel  for  the  time. 

But  we  are  attracted  rather  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  child,  the  devout  novice,  the  zealous  teacher 
and  the  venerable  and  holy  nun,  who  came  from 
that  home.  We  are  told  that  her  generous  na- 
ture shrank  from  no  duty,  however  painful  or 
discouraging.  It  was  clear  to  all  who  knew  her 
at  this,  and  at  subsequent  periods  of  her  life,  that 
Rev.  Mother  Teresa,  her  saintly  superior,  was  her 
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highest  earthly  ideal.  She  did  all  that  lay  in  her 
power  to  mould  her  character  after  this  great 
pattern,  and,  considering  their  difference  of  tem- 
perament, the  task  could  never  have  been  an  easy 
one.  There  are  few  in  the  Community  to-day 
who  have  not,  at  some  point  of  their  religious 
life,  come  under  her  direct  authority,  either  as 
local  Superior,  mistress  of  novices  or  Chief  Su- 
perior, and  all  eagerly  bear  witness  to  her  sweet 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  charity  in  all  her  deal- 
ings with  them. 

A  truly  maternal  tenderness  for  those  under 
her  care,  and  a  simple  directness  of  manner,  sin- 
gularly free  from  mere  sentiment,  were  predom- 
inating points  in  her  character. 

The  sisters  of  the  Institute  abroad,  in  Ireland, 
England,  Germany  and  Italy,  who  entertained 
Rev.  Mother  Ignatia  several  years  ago,  and  to 
whom  she  endeared  herself  with  her  many  loving 
ways,  will  learn  of  her  death  with  deep  regret. 

She  is  survived  by  one  brother  and  two  sisters : 
Mr.  John  Lynn  of  Montreal,  Mother  Mary  of  the 
Angels  of  Loreto  Abbey,  and  Mrs.  M.  Doran  of 
L,os  Angeles,  California. 


9^a0queratie  at  JLottto  SLthth 

Fair  to  see  was  our  concert  hall. 

The  day  of  our  annual  masquerade  ball. 

When  fair  "Loreto"  held  her  court 

And  met  ambassadors  of  every  sort. 

For  "Mercury"  had  been  sent  forth 

To  the  south,  east,  west  and  north. 

To  tell  the  world  the  place  of  meeting 

Where  Loreto  would  give  her  kindly  greeting. 

First  on  the  list  fair  "Canada"  came ; 

"United  States"  and  "Shamrock"  of  fame; 

Scotland  gave  us  her  national  dance. 

And  Topsy  caused  fun  with  her  Dixie  prance. 

"Two  little  girls  in  blue"  came  forth 

And  "Winter,"  too,  from  the  pole  up  north. 

"Summer"  "tennis  girls"  and  "flowers,"  too. 

And  even  "butterflies"  of  charming  hue. 

Flew  in  to  say  how  do  you  do? 

Then  the  "baby"  cried  for  the  "beautiful  doll" 

And  the  "Summer  Girl"  lost  her  tennis-ball. 

"Alice  Ben  Bolt"  with  the  "Old-fashioned  Maid" 

Walked  in  looking  very  sedate  and  staid. 


Then  the   "peasant  girl"   and  the  "milkmaids" 

came. 
Two  "Japs"  and  a  sweet  "Valentine  Dame." 
The  "Debutante  of  1830"  came  in 
With  the  "Winter"  of  that  year. 
But  by  the  bouquet  she  carried 
We  knew  "Spring"  was  very  near. 
The  "cow-boy  girls"  declared  a  fight 
When  the  fencing  girls  came  into  sight ; 
Folly  wanted  to  join  in  the  raids, 
W^hen  a  "French  Lady"  appeared  with  a  dozen 

maids. 
Then  came  the  "Queen  of  Diamonds"  and  also 

of  "Hearts," 
Whom  "Cupid"  assisted  with  his  darts; 
The  "Spanish  Lady"  came  in  with  "Night," 
And  a  "Firecracker"  shed  ample  light. 
Some  "Gypsy  Girls"  with  a  tambourine  whirl 
Skipped  in,  followed  by  an  "Indian  Girl." 
Next  on  the  scene  was  little  "Bo  Peep," 
And  the  "Widow"  came  in  to  join  her  weep 
About  the  sheep.    "Bo  Peep"  was  not  wise. 
Nevertheless  she  won  the  first  prize. 
The  two  little  "Schoolgirls,"  hand  in  hand. 
Played  with  a  little  girl  from  Holland. 
The  "Darky"  and  "Clown"  next  came  in  view, 
"Nurse"  coming  quickly  to  see  what  they'd  do, 
For  mischief  was  in  their  very  eyes 
And  our  "Nurse  Murphy"  was  pretty  wise. 
Now  at  last  the  guests  are  here 
Tc  partake  of  Loreto's  merriment  and  cheer; 
For  the  grand  march  the  ranks  were  taken, 
And  very  soon  the  hall  was  forsaken. 
To  the  refectory  all  repaired, 
Where  delicious  "eats"  had  been  prepared. 
"The  light  fantastic"  soon  was  tripped 
As  merrily,  merrily  round  they  skipped. 
Waltz,  two-step  and  Virginia  reel. 
Three-step  and  barn  dance  made  them  feel 
Like  fairies  dancing  on  the  air 
Who  never  yet  had  known  a  care. 
At  last  the  throng,  happy  and  gay, 
Depart  with  all  their  gaudy  array; 
The  laughter,  jests  and  music  cease, 
Loreto  regains  her  usual  peace, 
And  gentle  slumber  we  may  deem 
Awards  to  each  a  beautiful  dream. 

Edith  Smith. 
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mecital0  at  Eoteto  Conbent,  ioliet.  lUimisi 

^^RIDAY  afternoon,  Dec.  15th,  parents  of  the 
Jp  junior  music  pupils  of  St.  Mary's  Acad- 
emy had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
first  musical  recital  given  by  their  little  ones,  this 
year.  Judging  from  the  programme  and  the  pro- 
ficiency with  which  it  was  rendered,  the  little  girls 
have  worked  diligently  since  September.  These 
young  pupils  are  united  under  the  name  of  St. 
Agnes'  Circle,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
history  of  music  and  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  elementary  harmony. 

Miss  Cecilia  Schager,  the  President,  made  a 
charming  little  address,  which  defined  the  object 
of  the  Circle.  After  which,  her  interpretation 
of  Durand's  Chaconne  gave  marked  evidence  of 
her  musical  ability. 

All  the  piano  solos  were  most  creditable  to 
the  young  musicians. 

A  Christmas  song  by  Miss  Margaret  Stan- 
ton was  sung  in  clear,  sweet  tones.  The  accom- 
paniments of  the  vocal  numbers,  which  were 
played  by  the  little  girls  themselves,  were  also 
indicative  of  a  premising  future  in  the  study  of 
music. 

The  Rev.  H.  Walsh,  Ph.  D.,  congratulated  the 
young  performers  on  their  pleasing  programme, 
assuring  them  of  the  delight  it  had  afforded  him 
to  listen  to  their  sweet  music  and  their  delight- 
ful Christmas  recitations;  also  of  the  great 
pleasure  which  they  had  given  to  their  parents 
by  the  first  recital  of  St.  Agnes'  Circle. 

The  programme: 

The  Fir  Tree — St.  Agnes'  Circle. 
President's  Message — Miss  C.  Schager. 
Chaconne — Miss  C.  Schager. 
Butterflies — Miss  C.  McGuire. 
Christmas — The  Tots. 
Valse — Miss  L.  McManus. 
•    Valse  Cerise — Miss  M.  Patterson. 
March — Miss  V.  Grief. 
The  Gift— Miss  M.  Stanton. 
Rippling  Brook — Miss  E.  Mahoney. 
Golden  Sunbeams — Miss  V.  B.  Campbell. 
I'd  a  Letter  from  Papa  Today — The  Tots. 
The  Meadow  Brook — Miss  A.  Giblin. 
Waltz — Miss  G.  Feeley. 
Equestrian  Parade — Miss  C.  Greif. 


"What  the  Birdies  Say,"  "The  Christmas 
Party"— The  Tots. 

Little  Comrades — Miss  M.  Doherty. 

Les  Pierrots — Miss  A.  Brennan. 

Dreaming  as  She  Sleeps — St.  Agnes'  Circle. 

Intermezzo — Miss  B.  N.  McGuire. 

Old  Santa  Claus — The  Tots. 

Mazurka — Miss  M.  Stanton. 

Holy  Night — St.  Agnes'  Circle. 

Since  the  feast  of  St.  Agnes,  the  Junior  Mu- 
sic pupils  of  St.  Mary's  Academy  have  anxious- 
ly awaited  more  favorable  predictions  from  the 
weather  man  than  the  21st  of  January  oflfered 
that  they  might  enjoy  to  the  full  measure  the 
anticipated  celebration  of  their  patroness. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  14th,  was  chosen  by  the 
members  of  St.  Agnes'  Circle  for  this  purpose, 
and  a  delightful  afternoon  was  spent  in  mu- 
sical numbers,  instrumental  and  vocal. 

At  four  thirty,  the  little  maids,  each  wearing 
a  crown  of  red  and  white,  the  colors  of  the 
Circle,  repaired  to  the  dining-hall,  where  tempt- 
ing dainties  awaited  them. 

After  luncheon,  the  entertainers  continued 
the  diversions.  The  first  prize  for  "Musical 
Authors"  was  awarded  to  Miss  Lillian  McPha- 
len,  and  the  first  prize  for  "Music  Masters"  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Margaret  Stanton.  Miss  Eve- 
lyn Mahoney  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
"Booby,"  but,  judging  from  her  musical  ability 
in  entertaining  the  other  little  ones,  Evelyn  was 
no  "booby." 

The  sandman  had  little  work  to  do  that  even- 
ing, for  tired  eyelids  and  happy  hearts  were 
ready  for  Slumbertown,  when  the  hymn  to  St. 
Agnes  brought  to  a  close  the  very  delightful 
evening  of  St.  Agnes'  Circle. 

"«rome  "Batfe  to  ffirin." 

The  second  musical  recital  by  St.  Cecilia 
Circle  was  given  on  March  fifteenth,  in  the  form 
of  "An  Evening  in  Erin."  The  selections  were 
all  purely  Irish  and  so  well  interpreted  that  the 
listeners  were  moved  to  tears. 

The  Essay  on  Irish  Music  was  most  interest- 
ing, and  convinced  us  that  the  young  maidens 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Irish  music. 

The    programmes,    so    very    aptly    decorated 
with  shamrocks,  were  prized  as  precious  souve 
nirs. 
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(To  the  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldridge 
Stanton,  of  Toronto,  Ontario;  and  their  young 
stranger-friend,  Burrell  Peacock  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  who  lost  their  lives  at  Niagara  Falls,  on 
February  4,  ipi2). 

Where   huge   ice   boulders    from   the   Cataract 

flung, 
Shoreward  precipitated,  crashed  and  clung. 
Forming  an  ice-bridge  crude  from  shore  to  shore 
Inviting  venturous  thousands  o'er  and  o'er. 
Three    doomed,    devoted    souls    to    gaze    are 

come, — ■ 
Before    God's    wondrous    works    are    humbly 

dumb. 
While  from  the  prospect  eye  and  ear  are  filled. 
Awe  holds  them  silenced,  all  their  being  thrilled. 
On  one  side  looms  the  roaring,  cataract  wall, 
And  on  the  other,  whirlpool  terrors  call. 
So  crushed  they  move  'mid  that  immensity ; 
So  stilled  by  thundering  intensity : 
When  to  the  chaos  din  new  terror  starts, 
A  nearer  fear  that  chills  their  very  hearts, — 
The  ice-bridge  from  its  moorings  sudden  breaks ! 
A  grinding,  crunching,  heaving  monster  wakes, 
Hell's  own  leviathan  beneath  their  feet, 
Impelled  but  to  cut  off  shoreward  retreat. 
Some  gain  the  shore,  some  lose  this  race  for 

life; 
And  of  the  latter,  husband  true  and  wife. 
The  world  may  see  for  her  are  all  his  fears, 
This  wife  beloved,  this  bride  of  seven  years. 
She  is  a  winsome  woman,  fair  of  face, — 
Mind,  body,  heart,  replete  with  woman's  grace. 
He,  as  the  noblest  work  in  nature's  plan. 
Stands  every  inch  a  fearless,  honest  man. 
Prone  falls  the  wife  and  cries,  "Oh,  husband 

dear, 
I  cannot  farther  go !    Let  us  die  here !" 
As  o'er  the  crags  he  vainly  tries  to  lead 
His  fainting  wife,  the  others  onward  speed. 
No  thought  has  she  of  parting ;  less  has  he ; 
He  shouts — "For  God's  sake  turn  to  help  with 

me!" 
On  one  lad's  heart  smites  deep  that  cry  of  pain ; 
He  turns  to  put  them  in  the  race  again : 
This  costs  his  life.    The  trio's  hopes  are  o'er ; 


Their  field  to  midstream  floats,  and  fast  from 

shore ; 
Then  halves,  to  part  fore'er  the  man  and  wife 
From  him  who  gave  their  stress  his  chance  of 

Hfe. 
He    waves    them    mute    farewell    and    onward 

speeds ; 
Now  to  the  whirlpool  fast  his  ice  floe  leads. 
Ah,  his  the  heart  that  failure's  never  met, 
"Father  and  mother,  home, — he'll  see  them  yet." 
O  joy!    O  life!  he  grasps  the  dangling  hope, 
The  waiting,  bridge-suspended,  magic  rope. 
In  vain,  ice-crushed,  he  faints  as  safety  nears ; 
Falls,  rises,  buffets  waves,  then  disappears : 
Gone  to  enjoy  his  God  in  heaven  above, — 
He  of  the  generous  heart — for  "God  is  love" : 
And  "Greater  love  hath  none" — till  time  shall 

end, 
"Than  he  who  lays  his  life  down  for  his  friend." 
Are  married  hearts  too  death-benumbed  to  bleed 
When  perishes  this  martyr  to  their  need? 
They,  too,  reach  aid ;  he  heeds  not  his  own  life, 
But  bends  his  efforts  all  to  save  his  wife. 
In  vain  devotion  rare ;  tho'  all  aver 
Thrice  has  he  sacrificed  his  life  for  her ! 
He  lifts  her  to  her  feet,  to  kiss  her  face, 
And  clasp  her  to  his  heart  in  last  embrace. 
Hope  gone,  she  cries :    "Dear  husband,  let  us 

pray; 
Whene'er  for  others,  this  our  judgment  day!" 
"God  help  us — now  death's  tide  around  us  rolls — 
Repent  of  all  life's  sins  !    Lord,  save  our  souls !" 
The  sign  of  man's  redemption  with  her  pleas 
She  makes,  then  humbly  falls  upon  her  knees. 
He  kneels  and  clasps  her  closely  to  his  side, 
That,  as  in  life,  dread  death  may  not  divide. 
When  life's  dear  ties  come  thronging  sad  to 

mind, 
They  pray  for  stricken  loved  ones  left  behind. 
While  streaming  eyes  gaze  spellbound  from  the 

shore, 
The  flood  engulfs  them, — they  are  seen  no  more ! 
"He  loved  his  wife" — let  death  devoted  tell, 
"As    Christ    hath    loved     His    Church"— blest 

parallel. 
Who  came  that  day  to  natural  wonders  moved. 
Themselves  God's  supernatural  wonders  proved. 
O'erwhelming  in  its  greatness,  can  it  be 
Creations  wonder? — frail  Humanity? 
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London,  England. 
My  dear  Mother  : 

I  have  just  called  at  Cook's  for  the  second 
time  to-day,  hoping  I  should  find  some  mail,  but 
have  been  disappointed.  I  have  left  word  to 
have  it  forwarded  to  Paris,  so  I  hope  it  will  be 
awaiting  me  when  I  reach  there  to-morrow. 

These  have  been  days  I  shall  never  forget.  It 
i>  a  great  experience  to  learn  London  alone.  An- 
other week  here  and  I  should  feel  quite  familiar 
with  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  so  unlike  our 
city,  no  straight  streets,  all  narrow  and  overflow- 
ing in  all  directions.  Everywhere  one  goes  there 
is  life  and  activity, — nothing  slow  about  London. 
They  could  give  even  Chicagoans  a  lesson  or  two 
oi'.  speed  in  some  things.  The  buses  are  fine 
training-schools  for  alighting  lessons.  It  would 
never  do  for  our  north-side  maids  to  come  here. 
They  would  be  on  their  heads  most  of  the  time. 

I  have  simply  skimmed  over  things  this  year 
so  that  I  have  a  fair  idea  of  how  to  get  about 
next  summer — and  how  I  do  hope  someone  will 
be  with  me  next  year !  It  is  hard  for  me  to  say 
what  I  like  best.  Everything  is  so  interesting. 
Best  of  all,  I  think  I  shall  have  to  say,  are  the 
fine  collections  of  pictures.  I  have  visited  Tate 
Gallery,  National  Art  Gallery  and  Wallace  Col- 
lection. There  are  famous  pictures  in  all.  Those 
by  Watts  are  wonderful  and  Millais'  are  excel- 
lent. I  have  seen  the  originals  of  so  many  pic- 
tures which  we  have  seen  for  years  in  old  en- 
gravings— Landseer's,  Reynold's,  Rembrandt's, 
etc. 

I  will  have  to  stop,  for  this  pen  and  all  its 
mates  are  simply  bad — will  finish  later. 

And  it  is  much  later.  After  supper  with  Mrs. 
Thompson,  I  came  up  to  send  out  the  last  install- 
ment of  postals  from  England,  for  this  year.  I 
have  28  ready  to  mail  as  I  go  to  train  in  the 
morning. 

I  think  I  am  a  lucky  girl.  Mrs.  Thompson  has 
been  so  kind,  and  when  I  spoke  of  paying  for 
my  board  she  laughed  at  the  idea.  Mrs.  Clayton 
will  understand  what  that  means.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son is  such  a  fine  woman,  so  jolly,  so  sensible. 


I  wish  I  could  describe  fittingly  some  of  the 
things  I  have  seen  in  London,  but  it  is  impossible. 
The  pictures  give  only  a  faint  idea.  It  is  the  life 
of  the  place  which  is  most  interesting.  It  is  so 
varied,  so  complex.  Such  tremendous  contrasts 
exist.  That  magnificent  Parliament  House,  with 
all  its  wealth  of  carving  and  fine  furnishings  and 
pictures,  stands  not  five  minutes'  walk  from  a 
most  wretched  scene.  I  went  through  that  poor 
part  on  foot,  Saturday,  p.  m.  Staying,  as  I  am, 
v;ith  people  who  have  lived  in  London  many 
years,  I  learn  much  of  conditions.  One  cannot 
learn  a  city  when  living  in  a  hotel. 

The  people  have  every  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  seeing  things — all  the  museums  and  art  gal- 
leries are  free.  Fares  are  cheap,  and  there  are 
many  parks  within  the  city  limits. 

This  is  a  fated  letter.  The  night  before  last, 
at  midnight,  my  pen  ran  dry  and  I  have  not  had 
one  moment  to  write  since.  I  left  London  yes- 
terday, at  10,  a.  m.,  reaching  here  at  7,  p.  m.  I 
crossed  from  New  Haven  to  Dieppe.  With  the 
exception  of  a  little  fog,  the  passage  was  fine. 
The  approach  to  France  was  lovely.  The  great 
white  cliffs  rose  out  of  the  bluest  of  waters,  and 
the  quaint  town  of  Dieppe  lay  in  a  cut  in  the 
cliflFs. 

I  had  made  pleasant  acquaintances  on  the  boat 
and  we  had  much  fun  getting  through  customs 
and  on  board  of  the  horrid  little  French  train.  It 
was  so  crowded, — hundreds  are  travelling  now 
and  everything  is  full.  But  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Normandy  made  up  for  the  discomforts  of 
the  train.  It  was  lovely  all  the  way  to  Paris. 
We  saw  the  Seine  frequently. 

I  have  done  a  little  sight-seeing  this  a.  m.,  and, 
while  Paris  has  lovely  boulevards  and  magnificent 
buildings,  it  lacks  many  things  London  has.  Both 
are  wonderful  cities.  This  p.  m.  I  am  going  to 
spend  in  the  Louvre,  as  it  is  so  very  warm  on 
the  streets. 

I  left  dear  England  with  regret.  It  is  a  home- 
like country  and  they  talk  a  language  I  can  under- 
stand— if  they  but  repeat.  I  cannot  always  un- 
derstand Londoners  the  first  time,  and  at  Ford 
Farm  they  used  a  dialect  for  my  amusement 
which  I  always  had  translated  into  English.  But 
here — oh,  what  would  Madame  say  if  she  knew 
how  helpless  I  am?  I  can  read  the  signs  and  I 
can    understand    "Wee" — "Merci" — and     about 
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two  more  words — but  when  they  talk  I  am  lost! 
Many  Americans  and  English  do  not  know  one 
bic  of  French  but  they  get  along. 

I  found  a  long  letter  from  Cissy.  She  is  in 
Geneva  and  counting  on  our  visit.  I  do  not  know 
yet  how  I  shall  go  on  to  Constantinople,  but  will 
reach  there  somehow.  Anne 


Constantinople. 
My  dear  Mother  : 

You  will  think  me  degenerating  for  I  am  so 
often  late  in  writing  my  weekly  letter.  The  days 
of  thie  past  week  have  been  crowded  full. 

This  afternoon  all  Americans  were  invited  to 
a  reception  at  our  Embassy.  It  was  most  in- 
formal and  very  pleasant.  All  attending  the 
meeting  were  present. 

The  trip  to  "Brussa"  is  still  the  theme  of  con- 
versation. We  Americans  are  like  one  big  fam- 
ily— what  concerns  one  member  is  of  interest  to 
all  the  others.  We  are  greeted  on  all  sides  with, 
"1  hear  you  had  a  fine  trip  to  Brussa."  A  party 
of  people  are  planning  a  splendid  trip  through 
the  interior  and  are  very  anxious  to  have  me  join 
them.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  give  up  the 
European  trip  we  have  all  planned  out  now  and 
join  them,  but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  desert  Miss 
Weeks.  Mrs.  Dozier  may  go  with  us,  and  she 
may  not.  The  interior  trip  would  be  harder  and 
not  as  restful.  We  now  expect  to  leave  here 
June  13th.,  arrive  in  Smyrna,  14th.,  have  nine- 
teen hours  there,  and  reach  Athens  i6th.  of  June. 
From  Athens  to  Naples  we  have  a  choice  of 
three  routes,  which  we  have  not  decided  upon 
yet. 

We  will  reach  Naples  about  June  22d.  Then 
we  work  our  way  northward  through  Italy, 
spending  two  or  three  days  at  Rome,  Florence, 
Venice  and  Milan.  Then  up  Lake  Como  and 
Lake  Lucerne  to  Lucerne,  where  we  will  spend 
several  days.  Then  on  to  Munich,  Dresden  and 
Berlin — spending  one  week  in  each  place.  Miss 
Weeks  goes  directly  home  from  Berlin,  early  in 
August.  I  may  stay  there  longer,  then  return  to 
Dresden  to  finish  my  vacation,  returning  by  way 
of  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea.  Some  one  from 
here  will  undoubtedly  be  coming  the  same  way. 
The  Bulgarian  girls  are  very  anxious  to  have  me 
visit  some  of  their  homes.     I  do  not  know  just 


what  I  will  do.  You  shall  hear  in  due  time.  The 
main  point  will  be  where  you  must  address  letters 
sc»  they  may  reach  me.  Your  answer  to  this  will 
have  to  be  addressed  to  Athens.  Miss  Guelder  is 
delighted  to  know  I  am  going  that  way  and  will 
secure  rooms  for  us.  Address — care  of  Miss 
Rose  Guelder,  50  Rue  de  I'Academie,  Athens, 
Greece.  We  will  have  our  mail  after  this  ad- 
dressed to  Cook's  offices  in  the  different  places. 
I  will  send  you  a  schedule,  with  dates,  in  my  next 
letter. 

Our  hearts  go  pit-a-pat  every  time  we  think  of 
our  trip.  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  If  the 
same  good  fortune  smiles  on  me,  as  it  has  always, 
I  shall  have  a  happy  summer.  I  shall  have  many, 
many  delightful  experiences  to  live  over  in  mem- 
ory when  I  get  home. 

Before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have  cele- 
brated grandmother's  birthday.  I  mailed  her  a 
string  of  Eskir-sher  beads,  on  Monday.  I  hope 
they  reach  her  safe  and  in  time.  She  may  want 
to  share  the  string  with  some  one.  It  is  long 
enough  for  two. 

I  wish  you  could  see  our  garden  now.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  Judas  trees.  They  have  clusters 
of  dark  pink  blossoms,  somewhat  like  locust 
blossoms,  which  come  out  all  over  the  tree.  They 
seem  to  burst  through  the  bark.  The  horse- 
chestnuts  are  a  mass  of  great  spikes  of  bloom. 
Lilacs  and  roses,  bush  honeysuckles  and  many 
other  large  flower-bushes  are  out.  The  wisteria 
is  magnificent  everywhere.  Whole  roofs  of  old 
tumble-down  places  are  a  sea  of  delicate,  laven- 
der. Porches,  trees,  walls,  are  covered  with  it. 
It  gives  one  a  conception  of  what  Japan,  the  home 
of  the  wisteria,  must  be  like.  The  quince  blos- 
soms are  beautiful,  like  pink  tulips  all  over  the 
tree.  The  holly  is  in  blossom  and  great  beds  of 
forget-me-nots  and  pansies  are  in  bloom.  We 
have  quantities  of  the  English  wallflower. 

I  wish  Zellah  could  meet  me  somewhere  next 
year,  too.  The  trip  to  Egypt  is  delightful  in 
January. 

I  had  a  long  letter  from  Uncle  Henry,  not  long 
ago.  It  put  me  to  shame,  as  usual.  I  do  wish 
I  could  write  decently  and  that  I  could  find  pen 
and  ink  that  did  the  business  well.  Our  ink  has 
cobwebs  in  it,  I  think. 

Have  I  said  anything  about  our  nightingales? 
We  have  several.     They  are  wonderfully  sweet 
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singers  and  have  such  an  extensive  "repertory." 
One  has  sung  several  times  while  I  have  been 
writing.  His  opponents,  the  dogs,  have  been 
singing  quite  a  different  tune.  Some  time  ago, 
one  of  the  mongrel  mothers  had  a  family  of  eight 
or  nine  puppies,  which  have  grown  to  barking 
size.  They,  with  some  two  dozen  others,  some- 
times bark  for  two  hours  steadily.  Our  patience 
is  quite  used  up.  To-day  we  dropped  something 
in  the  road  which  "finished"  two  of  them.  I 
think  we  will  continue  the  good  work.  It  will  be 
a  charity. 

The  following  account  of  the  home  of  the 
Princess  Zita  of  Parma,  recently  married  at 
Vienna,  reached  me  a  few  days  ago,  and  I 
thought  you  might  wish  to  have  it. 

The  city  of  Vienna  is  essentially  modern. 
Everybody  is  living  in  this  bustling,  breathless 
twentieth  century.  The  court  alone  partakes  of 
another  atmosphere. 

This  was  borne  upon  me  when  I  went  to  the 
Plofburg  to  inquire  about  the  approaching  wed- 
ding of  the  Princess  Zita  of  Bourbon-Parma  to 
the  Archduke  Charles,  who  stands  next  to  Fran- 
cis Ferdinand  in  succession  to  the  Austrian 
throne. 

An  ancient  lackey  showed  me  the  broad  stair- 
case, dark  and  sombre,  that  led  to  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  These 
are  close  to  those  occupied  by  the  Emperor.  At 
the  top  of  the  stone  stairs,  covered  with  rich 
carpets  that  drown  the  sounds  of  footsteps,  a 
group  of  Palace  Guards  was  standing. 

Especially  chosen  for  their  good  looks,  these 
m.en  are  also  distinguished  for  the  delicate  polite- 
ness of  their  behavior.  They  ground  arms  at  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  salute,  inquire  your  errand, 
and  allow  you  to  pass  unhindered  through  the 
great  corridors  of  the  Palace. 

A  lackey  in  ancient  court  dress,  with  knee 
breeches  and  a  powdered  wig,  introduces  the  in- 
quirer into  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
One  meets  Old- World  courtesy  on  every  hand. 
They  know  nothing  there,  but  "here  is  a  card  for 
the  secretary  of  the  Archduke  Charles  Francis 
Joseph  at  the  Augarten  Palais,"  and  one  bows 
one's  way  out. 

The  corridors  were  confusing.  Two  minutes 
later,  the  horrible  truth  flashed  upon  me.  I  have 
missed  the  turning.     Dimly,  lighted  rooms,  old 


men  seated  at  desks,  writing  with  quills  that 
break  the  silence  that  has  already  become  op- 
pressive, seemed  like  the  people  of  a  dream. 
Finally,  I  reached  the  door  before  which  gend- 
armes had  mounted  guard. 

They  make  no  trouble  at  seeing  a  stranger 
wandering  about  the  Palace.  The  Emperor 
wishes  all  to  be  treated  with  courtesy  and  per- 
mits of  no  one  being  molested.  One  of  them  left 
his  post  to  show  the  way  down  to  the  staircase 
and  out  into  the  great  courtyard. 

The  same  courtesy  is  experienced  at  the  Au- 
garten Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Archduchess 
Josefa.  "You  had  better  go  to  the  Palais  of  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,"  they  said.  Here  again  the 
Old- World  politeness. 

The  Parma  Palace  is  more  old-fashioned,^  if 
that  were  possible,  than  the  other  palaces.  The 
great  gate  swings  to,  shutting  out  the  life  of  the 
city,  with  the  trouble  and  turmoil  of  the  streets. 
Here  are  fountains  and  gardens,  amid  which  the 
massive  walls  of  the  Palace  rise  in  gray  stone. 
Servants  in  the  Parma  livery,  ancient  retainers, 
who  seem  to  date  from,  at  least,  three  centuries 
gone  by,  move  here  and  there. 

This  is  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  future 
Empress  of  Austria,  now  nineteen  years  old,  will 
live.  She  herself  knows  little  of  the  life  of  great 
cities.  She  was  educated  at  a  convent  in  Upper 
Bavaria,  and  spent  a  "finishing"  year  at  the 
Benedictine  Convent  at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  her  half-sister  is  a  nun. 

On  the  day  before  blessing  the  nuptials  of  his 
Imperial  Highness  Archduke  Charles  Francis 
Joseph  at  the  Castle  of  Schwarzau,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Mgr.  Bisleti,  Majordomo  of  His  Holiness  (now 
Cardinal)  presented  the  Holy  Father's  gift  to  the 
royal  pair.  This  consists  of  a  beautiful  miniature 
of  "The  Divine  Redeemer"  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  in  a  frame  of  massive  silver,  richly  chased 
and  decorated  with  precious  stones.  Surmount- 
ing the  cornice  are  the  Papal  arms,  along  with 
those  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  while  the  date 
of  the  marriage  and  the  motto,  "The  restoration 
of  all  things  in  Christ,"  are  engraved  on  three 
small  targets.  "I  have  the  high  honor,"  said 
Mgr.  Bisleti,  at  the  moment  of  tendering  the 
Papal  gift,  "of  presenting  to  your  Highnesses 
the  gift  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  sends  you 
on  the  happy  occasion  of  your  marriage.     This 
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is  a  fresh  earnest  to  your  Highnesses  of  the  pa- 
ternal affection  of  His  Holiness,  who  wishes,  by 
his  blessing,  to  ensure  the  protection  of  heaven 
for  you  at  every  moment  of  your  lives." 

The  Emperor's  reception  of  the  Majordomo  of 
His  Holiness,  Mgr.  Stockalper,  Auditor  of  the 
Apostolic  Nunciature  to  Austro-Hungary,  and  of 
Mgr.  Respighi,  Pontifical  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
was  marked  by  the  greatest  cordiality. 

Princess  Zita's  dress  was  in  white  duchesse 
satin,  severely  plain  in  cut.  The  skirt  was  wide, 
as  the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  family  do  not  fol- 
low the  fashions,  and  the  idea  of  a  tight  or  nar- 
row skirt  would  be  abhorrent  to  them. 

The  skirts  prepared  for  the  wedding  measured 
as  much  as  three  yards  round  the  bottom.  The 
front  breadth  of  the  gown  was  embroidered  in 
silver  thread,  with  wreaths  of  myrtle,  the  token 
of  purity,  interlaced  on  both  sides,  and  with  rich 
fleurs-de-lys-Bourbon  lilies.  The  train,  measur- 
ing four  yards,  was  ornamented  in  the  same  way. 

The  bodice  was  richly  draped  with  ancient  lace, 
heirloom  from  the  Braganza  family.  The  gown 
scarcely  seemed  to  belong  to  the  present  century 
but  to  be  cut  out  of  some  old  picture  of  long-for- 
gotten days.  A  small  bouquet  of  orange  blossoms 
was  fastened  to  the  corsage. 

The  bride  wore  a  wreath  of  myrtle  and  orange 
blossoms,  with  the  diadem,  the  present  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  a  simple  veil  of  Brussels  net. 

I  saw  a  number  of  toilettes  belonging  to  the 
Imperial  family  and  to  the  ladies  of  the  house 
of  Parma.  The  materials  were,  in  many  cases, 
especially  selected  to  match  the  wonderful  old 
lace  used  as  trimming.  Some  of  the  lace  was  yel- 
low with  age,  some  had  taken  a  grayish  hue,  and 
it  was  the  task  of  the  maker  of  the  gown  to  find 
silks  and  satins  to  harmonize  with  the  ancient 
heirlooms. 

Love  to  all.  Affectionately, 

Anne. 


Patience  is  the  key  to  discipline.  No  victory 
is  possible  without  it.  For  it  is  more  than  mere 
passive  submission  to  circumstances.  We  are 
more  important  than  all  circumstances  and  can 
win  through  the  worst  of  them  by  steadfastness. 
The  regiment  that  can  stand  still  under  orders 
wins  thereby  the  power  by  which  it  shall  sweep 
the  plain  and  breast  the  embattled  steep. 


Jllumna^  ffiolwmn* 


EotetP  Sithth  Cotonto. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Loreto 
Alumnae  Association  was  held  at  Loreto  Abbey, 
January  the  eleventh,  when  the  members  enjoyed 
a  very  interesting  travel  talk  on  Mexico  given  by 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Small. 

Vocal  solos  by  Miss  Buckley,  with  violin 
obligato  by  Miss  Julia  O'Sullivan,  brought  this 
delightful  programme  to  a  close,  after  which  the 
members  repaired  to  the  tea  room. 

February  sixth — At  this  meeting  a  very  en- 
joyable programme  was  given  by  the  following 
members  of  the  Alumnae : 

A  paper  on  Robert  Browning,  with  selections 
from  his  works,  by  Miss  Doherty.  Piano  solo 
by  Miss  G.  McConnell,  vocal  solos  by  Miss 
Murphy  and  C.  Ramsperger. 

A  social  half  hour  was  spent  in  the  tea  room, 
and  the  meeting  then  adjourned  until  the  first 
Tuesday  in  March. 

On  March  the  fifth  the  monthly  meeting  was 
held,  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  Miss  O'Grady  read  a  very 
clever  paper  entitled   "Women   in  Journalism." 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting, 
April  sixteenth,  Mr.  Williamson  would  give  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Charles  Dickens,  to  which 
all  the  members  of  the  Alumnse  and  their  friends 
were  invited. 

Christina  Collins, 

Cor.  Secretary. 


Friendliness  is,  after  all,  but  little  more  than 
courtesy.  Any  one  can  be  courteous  without 
much  effort,  but  apparently  only  a  few  connect 
the  two.  Friendliness  is  the  development  of 
courtesy,  which  makes  it  warm.  Somehow  it 
puts  a  little  heart  into  the  acts  which  are  cold 
and  inclined  to  formality  when  one  is  merely 
courteous.  And  yet  courtesy  has  as  its  root  a 
word  meaning  heart,  which  indicates  that  it  is 
supposed  to  spring  from  the  heart,  leading  one 
to  desire  to  be  of  service  to  another. 


The  Vision  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
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Eortto  Conbent,  iRiagara  JFallsf. 

January  sixth — Returned  to  take  up  our  class- 
work  for  1912,  after  a  delightful  holiday  spent  at 
home.  The  sincere  welcome  extended  to  us,  as 
we  again  entered  Loreto,  charmed  away  our 
homesickness  and  made  us  realize  anew  that  we 
truly  have  a  second  home  here  in  our  convent 
school.  Making  the  acquaintance  of  several  new 
students  was  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. 

January  seventh  —  The  excellent  sermon, 
preached  on  this  first  Sunday  after  our  return, 
had  the  effect  of  attuning  our  thoughts  once 
more  to  the  serious  work  that  lies  before  us  in 
the  new  school  term. 

January  eighth — Our  little  friend  and  former 
companion,  Miss  Edna  Duffey,  en  route  for  To- 
ronto, to  resume  her  University  studies,  paid  us 
a  brief  visit  to-day  and  gave  us  the  impression 
that  she  has  lost  nothing  of  her  wonted  gaiety. 

January  twenty-eighth — Miss  Grace  Sears' 
many  friends  at  Loreto,  Niagara,  were  much 
pleased  to  see  her,  on  her  return  trip  to  York, 
Pa.,  where  she  is  in  training  at  York  Hospital 
and  Dispensary. 

We  heard  that,  during  our  absence  at  Christ- 
mas, Miss  Jean  Sears  also  took  a  peep  at  her 
Alma  Mater,  and  left  the  idea  with  her  former 
teachers  that,  although  she  had  then  been  six 
whole  months  in  "Vanity  Fair"  (!),  she  was 
wholly  unspoiled  and  was  the  same  winsome 
Jean  as  ever. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  she  is  making 
good  progress  in  her  musical  studies  under  the 
famous  Michael  Hamburg. 

January  thirtieth — A  gloriously  bright  day! 
Snowy  roads  in  perfect  condition !  Why  not 
have  our  sleigh-ride  ? — and  we  had  it,  all  the  way 
to  the  flourishing  town  of  Thorold  and  back. 
The  merry  singing  of  a  host  of  happy  maidens, 
as  the  sleighs  drove  into  the  convent  grounds,  at 
sunset,  must  have  been  proof  to  those  who  await- 
ed our  return,  that  we  had  met  with  no  mishap 
and  had  enjoyed  our  afternoon  perfectly. 


January  thirty-first — Several  of  the  senior  pu- 
pils were  afforded  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
visiting  the  "Home  of  the  Shredded  Wheat." 
For  those  who  had  not  been  in  the  building  be- 
fore, as,  indeed,  even  for  those  who  were  repeat- 
ing their  visit,  there  was  cause  for  wonder  and 
admiration  at  every  step  through  this  perfectly 
equipped  and  well-managed  establishment. 

February  third — A  welcome  visit  from  our 
kind  friend  Reverend  Father  Rosa,  C.  M.,  who 
had  many  interesting  facts  for  us  after  his  latest 
labours  in  an  Indian  settlement. 

February  tenth — A  pleasing  and  instructive 
reading  from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  given 
by  Mr.  Rothe  of  Buffalo,  in  which  the  character 
of  Shylock  was  brought  out  exceptionally  well. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Rothe  had  spent  some  time  in 
Venice  and  was,  in  consequence,  familiar  with 
the  city  in  which  so  many  of  the  scenes  are  laid 
increased  our  interest  in  his  interpretation  of 
this  masterpiece. 

February  twentieth — An  interesting  pro- 
gramme was  presented  this  evening  by  the  tal- 
ented members  of  the  St.  Catherine's  and  St. 
Teresa's  Literary  Societies,  the  occasion  being 
the  joint  celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday 
and  Shrove  Tuesday. 

The  Masqueraders  entered  the  hall  in  proces- 
sion and  went  gracefully  through  the  intricacies 
of  the  Grand  March ;  then,  proceeding  to  the 
stage,  they  sang  the  Opening  Chorus,  which  was 
followed  by  a  solo,  every  note  of  which  rang 
true,  sung  by  Miss  Lucille  Sullivan,  who  per- 
sonated the  "Merry  Widow."  Next,  came  the 
dainty  Minuet,  danced  by  six  charming  17th. 
Century  maidens — Miss  Ruth  Fox,  Euphemia 
Rogers,  Dorothy  Souther,  Meta  Labaree,  Zita 
Powers  and  Dorothy  Schmuck.  As  these  with- 
drew, the  lights  in  the  hall  were  turned  off  and 
six  of  the  minims  filed  in,  wearing  long  white 
robes  and  quaint  little  caps.  Each  bore  a  light- 
ed taper,  which  was  dexterously  managed  as  the 
various  graceful  gestures  were  made  in  their 
pretty  song — "Slumber  Isles." 

Piano  solos  by  Miss  Virginia  Davenport  and 
Agnes  Robertson,  both  extern  pupils,  were  well 
received.  Miss  Luella  Smith  was  perfect  in  her 
role  of  "Little  Sister  Snow"  and  received  an  en- 
thusiastic  encore.      Miss    Anita    Mulqueen    and 
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May  Dawson,  as  Jack  and  Jill — with  the  fated 
pail  of  water — danced  in  next,  sang  their  little 
story  very  sweetly  and  were  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  three  Bo-Peeps — Laura  Shuart,  Mar- 
guerite Bracken  and  Alice  Noyes,  who  sang  in 
perfect  unison  the  thrilling  tale  of  those  time- 
honoured  sheep  and,  then,  tripped  ofif  lightly  with 
a  hop  and  a  skip.  Two  of  the  most  attractive 
numbers  were  the  "Daisy"  dance,  by  Miss  Louise 
Cunningham,  Helen  Fox,  Helen  Twomey,  Kath- 
leen Baulfe,  Lilian  Corcoran,  Isabel  Parker; 
and  "Little  Buttercup,"  song  and  dance  by  Miss 
Rose  Lilley,  attired  as  Little  Buttercup.  A 
choice  Japanese  action-song,  well  rendered  by 
Miss  Margaret  Bampfield,  Margaret  Duignan, 
Hazel  McCall,  Norma  Cross,  Doris  Funger  and 
Berna  Berkholz,  was  very  enjoyable  and  well 
applauded.  Miss  Hazel  McCall's  beautiful  vio- 
lin solo  as,  also,  the  choruses  of  National  Airs 
should  receive  special  mention.  Miss  Margaret 
Foley,  as  "Topsy,"  caused  much  merriment  by 
her  obsequious  attentions  to  the  musicians.  Her 
own  very  sweet  solo  having  received  an  encore, 
the  coyness  she  evinced  and  her  eventual  consent 
to  respond  only  if  Little  Buttercup  accompanied 
her  were  irresistibly  funViy. 

Amongst  the  other  students  who  took  part  in 
the  Masquerade,  were :  Miss  Adeline  Mulqueen 
(Rocky  Mountain  Girl),  Nora  O'Gorman  (Bo- 
hemian Girl),  Florence  Paterson  (Tyrolese 
Maid),  Juliet  Mitchell  (Day),  Beatrice  Mitch- 
ell (Night),  Margaret  O'Malley  (Baby  Mine), 
Henrietta  Peters  and  Kathleen  Worden  (Gre- 
cian Girls),  Angela  Duffey  (Bo- Peep),  Ida 
Shuart  (Dairy-maid),  Mary  Fitzgerald  and 
Edith  Ernsmere  (Spanish  Girls),  Marjorie  Gla- 
vin  (Butterfly),  Katherine  McCarthy  (Country 
Cousin),  Marjorie  Nash  (Martha  Washington), 
May  Clement  (Indian  Maiden),  Mary  Murray 
(Grandmamma),  Mary  Curnin,  (Mother  Hub- 
bard), Miriam  McCarthy  (Aunt  Jane),  Doris 
Bailey  (Old  Country  Lady). 

February  twenty-fourth — Sincerest  sympathy 
is  extended  to  our  dear  companions,  Margaret, 
Mildred  and  Alice  Duignan,  on  the  death  of  their 
beloved  father,  who  had  gone  to  Florida  for  the 
v;inter  and  hoped  to  return  home  in  April,  much 
improved  in  health.  The  remains  are  being 
brought  back  to  Niagara  for  interment. 


February  twenty-fifth — Miss  Mary  Maxwell 
spent  some  hours  with  her  former  teachers  and 
companions  and  had  the  pleasing  information  to 
communicate  that  she  is  now  attending  the  Nor- 
mal School  in  Buffalo.  From  our  recollection  of 
Mary  as  a  Loreto  student,  we  have  no  doubt  of 
her  brilliant  success  as  a  teacher  when  the 
course  is  completed. 

March  tenth — Miss  Teresa  Kelly  paid  us  a 
v/elcome  visit  this  afternoon  and  hopes  to  be 
with  us  again  in  September  to  complete  her 
course  of  studies  at  Loreto. 

March  twelfth — Reverend  Mother  Stanislaus 
and  M.  M.  Christina  of  Loreto  Abbey,  Toronto, 
are  with  us  for  a  few  days.  Their,  visits  to  the 
several  classes  have  been  apparently  a  source  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  all  concerned. 

March  fifteenth — Requiem  Mass  was  offered 
in  our  chapel  this  morning  and  yesterday  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  dear  Reverend  M.  M.  Ig- 
natia  Lynn,  whose  calm,  holy  death  was  a  fitting 
termination  to  her  beautiful  life  of  high  purpose 
and  self-sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation. 

March  sixteenth — Miss  Kathleen  O'Gorman 
is  favoring  us  with  a  few  days'  visit  and  her 
splendid  soprano  is  again  in  requisition. 

The  members  of  the  St.  Catherine's  Literary 
Society  gave,  this  evening,  in  honor  of  St.  Te- 
resa's Literary  Society,  a  reception  and  "Green 
Tea" — unique  and  thoroughly  delightful. 

In  anticipation  of  the  morrow's  feast,  a  pro- 
gramme, consisting  chiefly  of  Irish  selections, 
was,  later,  presented  by  the  fortunate  possessors 
of  musical  and  histrionic  talents.  When  the 
hour  for  retiring  arrived,  all  agreed  that  this  an- 
ticipated holiday  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick  had 
been  one  of  absolute  enjoyment. 


Society  has  grown  tired  of  force  and  fanati- 
cism— weary  of  ambition  and  avarice.  It  wants 
to  tarry  in  the  sunshine  of  gentleness,  kindness 
and  benevolence.  The  best  trophies  of  a  long  life 
are  the  little  acts  of  kindness  that  gem  and 
sparkle  through  the  years;  the  most  satisfying 
civilization  is  that  which  legislates  the  golden 
rule  into  its  statutes  and  its  markets,  and  makes 
kindness  the  clearing-house  through  which  pass 
ali  the  troubles  and  tribulations  of  industry. 
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Jiottto  Conbent.  amount  &t.  ^ath  Hamilton 

"Athol  Bank,  Christmas,  191  i. 

"Mirth! — And  may  I  lisp? — A  laugh! 
To  the  royal  Rainbow  Staff 

And  all,  afar  or  near, 
With  whom  their  nectar  they  may  quaff, 

Or  whom  they  docket  dear, 
Upon  this  dear,  delightful  day 
When  all  Creation's  glad  and  gay! 

"Wm.  Murray." 

We  feel  that  our  readers  will  a'^preciate  with 
us  not  only  the  good  wishes  of  our  friend,  the 
Bard  of  Athol  Bank,  but  the  beauty  of  their 
poetical  form,  and  the  elegance  of  diction  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  This  generous  Christ- 
mas greeting,  compelling  cheer  of  heart,  includes 
our  readers :  for  is  it  not  extended  to  all  we 
"docket  dear" ! 

The  written  wishes  are  surmounted  by  an  ivy 
leaf  and  a  miniature  silver  horseshoe.  These 
emblems  suggest  to  us,  in  turn,  the  thought — the 
wish — that  good  luck  or  fortune,  with  the  fidelity 
ot  the  clinging  ivy,  may  ensure  to  the  Bard's  ad- 
mirers the  silver  notes  of  his  song  for  many, 
many  Xmastides. 

January  twenty-first — A  hallowed  date  to  re- 
member— Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
given  by  our  beloved  Bishop,  Right  Reverend  T. 
J.  Dowling,  D.  D.,  attended  by  Reverend  J. 
O'Sullivan. 

After  Benediction,  in  his  own  unique  and 
fatherly  way,  in  words  so  like  the  Master's,  His 
Lordship,  who  never  permits  an  occasion  of  ele- 
vating our  thoughts  to  the  higher  things  of  life 
while  encouraging  intellectual  pursuits,  to  pass 
b}'  unutilized;  and  whose  tireless  activities  in 
the  service  of  Christ,  to  whose  sacred  cause  he 
has  surely  dedicated  the  lifelong  energies  of  his 
gifted  mind,  may  justly  be  deemed  apostolic; 
addressed  the  children  whom  he  loves  so  well, 
for  whom  he  has  ever  evinced  such  solicitude, 
and  who,  in  return,  love  him  as  the  gentle  Shep- 
herd of  their  souls. 

His  Lordship  congratulated  us  on  the  facili- 
ties we  enjoy  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  the  op- 
portunities afforded  us  to  acquire  a  thorough 
and  practical  education,  and,  in  the  course  of  his 


remarks,  showed  how  religious  influence  is  the 
greatest  need  of  the  age,  and  a  paramount  factor 
in  life.  We  must  be  on  our  guard.  His  Lordship 
added,  against  the  peril  that  confronts  us — the 
peril  of  being  borne  too  far  on  the  wings  of  pride 
and  ambition,  of  looking  upon  religion  as  a  sec- 
ondary matter,  to  be  curtailed  in  its  practices 
and  precepts  whenever  these  fail  to  harmonize 
with  the  maxims  and  suggestions  of  the  world 
around  us. 

That  His  Lordship's  words  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  was  evi- 
dent from  the  rapt  attention  with  which  even 
the  youngest  child  listened. 

Imagine  the  thrill  of  joy  in  our  hearts  when, 
later,  we  were  summoned  to  the  parlor  to  be  pre- 
sented, individually,  to  His  Lordship,  and  to  re- 
ceive from  his  hand  souvenirs  of  the  New  Year. 
As  the  minims  in  their  turn  approached,  we 
could  not  but  recall  that  other  scene  when  Our 
Divine  Lord,  with  infinite  love,  bade  His  dis- 
ciples, and  their  followers  for  all  time,  to  suffer 
the  little  children  to  come  unto  Him. 

His  Lordship's  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote 
elicited  peals  of  merry  laughter,  and,  as  the  hour 
of  his  departure  drew  near,  we  would  fain  have 
detained  him  much  longer  were  it  not  for  other 
and  more  pressing  claims  on  his  precious  time. 

January  twenty-ninth — The  rink! — a  picture 
of  ever-varying  and  never-failing  interest, 
thanks  to  the  continuance  of  the  "cold  wave" 
and  the  kind  services  of  the  frost-fairies  who 
have  polished  it  more  brightly  than  the  floor  of 
a  king's  banqueting  hall.  Merry  skaters,  pic- 
turesquely garbed — in  fact,  there  is  a  gentle  ri- 
valry among  them  as  to  which  one  will  evolve 
the  prettiest  costume — charming  enough  to  tempt 
a  photographer  to  use  his  plates,  fly  over  the 
glittering  surface,  gathering  roses  from  the 
frosty  air,  with  an  enthusiasm  dangerously  con- 
tagious, and  evincing  the  keenest  delight  in  this 
most  fascinating  and  exhilarating  ten-century- 
old  sport.  How  tame  summer  pleasures  appear 
in  comparison  with  the  glorious  fun  made  pos- 
sible by  snow  and  ice — it  is  out  in  the  open  now 
to  the  music  of  sleigh-bells  and  the  gladsome 
ring  of  skates — even  though  the  uninitiated  lose 
their  dignity  with  great  good  humor  and  risk 
their  centre  of  gravity  on  a  pair  of  treacherous 
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skates,  while  blustering  old  Boreas  fulfils  his  un- 
kindly function. 

February  the  second — A  scene  of  inspiring 
beauty  in  our  chapel,  this  morning — a  little  maid- 
en of  twelve  summers — Janet  Mcintosh — ap- 
proached the  altar,  for  the  first  time,  to  receive 
Our  Divine  Lord  in  the  unsullied  purity  of  her 
baptismal  robe,  while  the  strains  of  the  Com- 
munion Hymn  wafted  heavenward  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
and  hovering  angels  joyed  to  witness  the  im- 
pressive ceremony. 

The  day  before,  this  rarely  privileged  child  of 
God  had  been  baptized  in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 
b}  Right  Reverend  Mgr.  Mahony,  V.  G.,  D.  C.  L. 

Later,  referring  to  the  occasion,  Mrs.  Mc- 
intosh wrote  her  little  daughter :  "It  is  a  month 
since  you  were  baptized — that  day  seems  to  me 
like  a  day  in  heaven." 

Surely,  there  is  one  in  that  blessed  abode  who 
shared  in  the  happiness  of  this  First  Communion 
Day,  one  to  whom  the  little  heir  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  indebted  for  her  privilege — the  late 
Reverend  Mother  Victorine.  She  it  was  who 
took  under  her  special  care  the  heart-broken 
little  Janet,  whose  grief  at  parting  with  her 
mother  on  her  first  school-day,  was  pathetic,  and 
could  only  be  assuaged  by  the  motherly  heart 
and  soothing  words  of  Mother  Victorine — whose 
loving  interest  in  the  child,  to  the  last  hour  of 
her  life,  never  diminished. 

All  day  the  children  were  en  fete  in  honor  of 
the  great  event.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
party,  for  which  Mrs.  Mcintosh  thoughtfully 
provided  an  abundance  of  ice  cream  and  cake. 
We  desire  to  give  renewed  expression,  through 
the  columns  of  the  Rainbow,  to  our  gratitude 
for  and  appreciation  of  the  very  acceptable  treat. 

February  fourth — Cards  have  been  received, 
announcing  the  marriage  of  Miss  Anita  Girol- 
ama  Formosa  to  Doctor  Augustus  G.  Hinricks. 

The  Rainbow  extends  warmest  congratula- 
tions and  a  prayerful  hope  that  a  flower-strewn 
path  and  sunny  skies,  with  copious  drafts  of  hap- 
piness and  joy,  may  bless  the  coming  years  of 
Dr.  Hinricks  and  his  bonny  bride,  the  dear  Anita 
of  Niagara  days. 

February  fifth — After  the  usual  informal  dis- 
cussion  of   current   events,   the   meeting  of   St. 


Cartharine's  Literary  Circle  was  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  Centenaries  of  1912.  Papers  were 
read  on  "The  Madonna  in  Art,"  "Masterpieces 
of  Literature,"  and  "Our  Friends,  the  Books" — 
"One  who  lives  in  the  imperial  society  of  great 
authors  will  walk  through  the  world  with  the 
open  eyes  of  wonder  and  the  receptive  mind  of 
intelligence.  He  will  believe  in  God ;  he  will  be- 
lieve in  man ;  he  will  believe  in  conscience ;  he 
will  believe  in  duty;  and,  while  he  believes  in 
these,  no  darkness  without  can  ever  wholly 
quench  that  light  within,  which  is  a  reflection  of 
the  light  of  God  Himself  in  the  human  soul." 

February  sixth — With  the  mercury  fallen 
many  degrees  below — our  desires — and  the  trees 
swaying  beneath  the  weight  of  their  fleecy  bur- 
dens, we  braved  the  temperature  of  the  zero 
mark  to  attend  the  matinee  performance  of  the 
Orphans'  Festival,  an  annual  event  to  which  all 
look  forward  with  pleasant  anticipations. 

No  better  proof  of  enthusiasm  and  interest 
could  be  furnished  than  this  grand  turnout  under 
such  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  but  there 
was  no  room  for  dullness  in  the  light-hearted 
party,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  good  spirits  all  the  way  until  we  were 
comfortably  seated  in  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
to  witness  a  highly  enjoyable  performance. 

February  seventeenth — A  pre-Lenten  pro- 
gramme, presented  by  the  pupils  of  Miss  Irving's 
Elocution  Class,  assi  -ted  by  Regina  Vaillancourt 
and  Kathleen  McGaughey.  In  every  number 
there  was  gratifying  evidence  of  the  excellent 
training  of  the  participants — and  an  added 
charm  in  the  delightful  selections  so  generously 
contributed  by  Miss  Irving,  our  talented  elocu- 
tion teacher. 

PROGRAMME. 

I.     Kaiser  Nicolai  March Haberbier 

Mary  and  Margaret  Gordon. 

II.     Scene  from  Henry  V.  Act  V.  Scene  II. 
Mary  and  Margaret  Gordon. 

III.  Reading — A  Story  of  Faith. 

Alice  Lahey. 

IV.  fitude.  Op.  45,  No.  2 Heller 

Kathleen  McGaughey. 
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V.     Monologue — How  Some  Girls  Study 

Weaver 

Beatrice  McBrady. 

VI.  Scene  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Act  IV.  Scene  III.  In  Juliet's 
Chamber. 

Miss  Irving. 

\ll.     Reading— Why    Scheffer    Did    Not 

Play    Boynton 

Margaret  Gordon. 

\^III.     Reading — The  Mother's  Easter  Scarf 

Banks 

Mary  Gordon. 

IX.     Arabeske.     Op.  40,  No.  i 

Meyer-Helmund 

Regina  Vaillancourt. 

X.     Reading  Selected 

Miss  Irving. 
God  Save  the  King. 

February  twentieth — Mardi  Gras — feasting, 
merriment  and  a  dance !  The  afternoon  was  de- 
voted to  games,  and,  at  six  o'clock,  the  banquet! 

The  tables  extended  from  end  to  end  of  the 
brilliantly-lighted  dining-room,  which,  in  its  gala 
decorations  of  floral  festooning  and  school  pen- 
nants, made  an  attractive  picture.  Miss  Irene 
Corroll  displayed  exquisite  taste  in  the  selection 
of  flowers  which  she  very  generously  presented 
for  the  decoration  of  the  tables.  Indeed,  we  owe 
her  a  vote  of  thanks  for  her  fragrant  oflfering. 
The  favors  were  lovely  little  bonbon  boxes, 
adorned  with  confetti,  and  containing  appropri- 
ate poetic  quotations ;  and  the  place  cards  were 
dainty  water-color  sketches,  done  by  the  artist 
members  of  the  committee. 

At  seven  o'clock,  joyful  strains  of  music  from 
the  hall  announced  that  all  was  in  readiness,  and, 
to  the  notes  of  an  entrance  march,  the  ranks  pro- 
ceeded and  the  merry  whirl  began.  How  long 
and  eagerly  everybody  had  looked  forward  to  it ! 
How  many  hours  had  been  spent  in  filling  that 
programme  of  sixteen  dances !  No  wonder  there 
was  so  much  excitement. 

At  sound  of  an  intruding  bell  the  wonderland 
began  to  fade — the  clock  chimed  the  unwelcome 
hour — and  Lent  rang  down  the  curtain  on  social 
gayety ! 


February  twenty-fourth — The  Faculty  and 
student  body  tender  condolence  to  Mr.  and  Miss 
Irving  in  the  sad  bereavement  which  it  has 
pleased  Our  Divine  Lord,  in  His  inscrutable 
wisdom,  to  send  them. 

They  mourn  the  gentle  voice  and  tender  pres- 
ence of  the  loving  helpmate  and  devoted  mother, 
who  had  fulfilled  her  allotted  task,  and  who  has 
now  heard,  we  trust,  the  welcoming  voice  of  God 
to  His  home  of  many  mansions, 

February  twenty-fifth — The  Rainbow,  in  be- 
half of  the  Religious  and  pupils,  extends  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  grief-strickei>  family  of 
Mrs.  Coughlan,  mourning  the  loss  of  this  estim- 
able lady,  over  whom  the  Angel  of  Death  had 
been  hovering  for  some  time,  and  who  died 
strengthened  and  comforted  by  the  last  sacra- 
m.ents  of  the  Church,  leaving  to  her  family  and 
friends  a  most  edifying  example  of  patience  and 
resignation,  and  the  consoling  assurance  that  her- 
soul  rests  in  that  abode  of  peace  purchased  by 
suffering,  borne  with  fortitude  and  courage  to 
the  end. 

To  her  daughters — former  students  at  the 
Mount — especially  dear  Cecilia,  who  bade  us  a 
tearful  farewell  this  morning,  our  hearts  go  out 
in  tenderest  sympathy. 

March  seventh — His  Lordship,  mindful  of 
our  desire  to  offer,  in  person,  out  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes  on  the  feast  of  his  patron 
saint,  called  in  the  afternoon  when,  with  loyal 
and  loving  hearts,  we  felicitated  our  beloved 
Bishop  on  the  joyful  recurrence  of  this  anniver- 
sary, assuring  him  of  our  united  prayer  that 
length  of  days  may  be  vouchsafed  him. 

His  Lordship  eloquently  eulogized  his  holy 
patron,  urging  especially  upon  us  an  imitation 
of  the  virtues  which  make  doubly  renowned  the 
glorious  Angel  of  the  Schools,  and  drawing  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury— a  century  of  la  great  revival  of  learning  and 
piety — when  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  was  es- 
tablished, it  was  this  great  Doctor  of  the  Church, 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  chosen  by  the 
Pope  to  compose  its  Office,  an  Office  which  has 
appealed  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  poets  and 
theologians  because  of  its  marvellous  combina- 
tion of  poetry  and  solid  theology.  In  it  are 
summed  up  all  the  teachings  of  the  Church  on 
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the  Dogma  of  the  Real  Presence.  So  beautiful 
and  appropriate  are  the  hymns  that  the  Church 
makes  use  of  two  of  them- — the  O  Salutaris 
liostia  and  the  Tantum  Ergo  Sacramentum — at 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

The  Sacramental  Blessing,  imparted  by  His 
Lordship,  was  a  fitting  close  to  this  singularly 
happy  day. 

March  twelfth — It  is  doubtful  if  any  drama- 
tic reader  ever  aflforded  more  genuine  pleasure 
or  called  forth  a  more  enthusiastic  ovation  than 
did  Mrs.  Sidney  Dunne,  last  evening,  by  her 
reading  of  "David  Copperfield" — the  work  upon 
which  Dickens  lavished  the  most  thought  and 
care. 

In  her  prefatory  remarks,  Mrs.  Dunne  said : 
"Perhaps  it  was  because  it  cost  him  so  much 
that  it  was  of  all  the  children  of  his  brain  the 
favorite  one ;  but  also,  no  doubt,  he  loved  it  best 
because  into  this  story  he  wove  many  of  the 
incidents  and  experiences  of  his  own  life.  It 
was  largely  autobiographical.  It  is  certainly  his 
most  symmetrical  and  perfectly  balanced  story, 
the  one  in  which  his  character-portrayal  is  done 
with  the  deftest  and  surest  touch,  and  the  one 
in  which  his  tendency  to  fantastic  exaggeration 
is  kept  most  under  restraint." 

At  the  close  of  the  programme,  Mrs.  Dunne 
v/as  repeatedly  encored,  and,  when  she  bowed 
her  acknowledgment  of  the  applause,  her  modest 
acceptance  of  the  continued  clapping — and  the 
bouquet  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  present,  as 
a  slight  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  her 
splendid  work — was  girlish  in  its  simplicity, 
and  appealed  strongly  to  her  audience. 

Mrs.  Dunne  is  a  reader  of  exceptional  ability 
and  charming  personality — the  possessor  of  the 
talent  which  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  pathetic 
and  humorous  as  well  as  to  the  dramatic  and 
sublime.  Her  programme  called  for  a  variety 
of  impersonations,  which  she  gave  with  a  truth 
tc  nature  that  riveted  the  attention  of  her  audi- 
ence till  the  last  word  was  uttered  by — the  hys- 
terically— irrepressible  Mrs.  Micawber! 

March  sixteenth — A  spirited  contest  in  the 
French  Conversation  Class.  So  good  was  the 
work  on  both  sides  that  victory  remained  long 
in  the  balance,  but  finally  declared  itself  in  favor 
of   Beatrice   McBrady  and  her  "cheres   Parisi- 


eimes,"  who  had  fought  so  bravely  to  win  their 
laurels,  and  displayed  such  fluency  in  ^expressing 
their  thoughts — the  latter,  unfortunately,  had 
the  provoking  art  of  vanishing  when  most  needed 
— as  to  evoke  expressions  of  admiration  from 
the  opposing  side.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
one  of  the  leaders — we  shall  not  say  which — 
seemed  utterly  distraught  lest  in  a  moment  when 
excitement  is  wont  to  run  high,  the  enfant  ter- 
rible of  her  band  might  use  her  canif  instead  of 
her  coiiteau,  or  indulge  in  some  other  rash  or 
extravagant  act,  despite  all  previous  injunctions! 
Fortunately,  no  such  catastrophe  occurred. 

A  feast  of  oranges  rewarded  and — refreshed 
the  victors. 

March  eighteenth — A  farewell  visit  from  dear 
Lucille  Buchanan,  whose  family  will  sail  for  the 
Land  of  the  Southern  Cross,  on  the  twenty-first. 

We  have  bespoken  a  welcome  for  this  loyally 
devoted  pupil  of  Mount  St.  Mary  at  all  the  Aus- 
tralian Loretos,  where  her  reception  will  be  of 
the  most  cordial,  whenever  she  may  call. 

Bon  voyage,  dear  Lucille! 

April — Touched  with  the  chill  of  winter's 
farewell,  leonine  March,  wrapped  in  fog  mantle, 
has  gone.  Harbingers  of  spring  are  here  at 
last — never  more  welcome  than  now  after  such 
a  long  succession  of  cold  winds  and  sunless  skies. 

With  Easter  Sunday  dawning  joyously  and 
Easter  bells  chiming  exultantly.  Nature  is  don- 
ning her  emerald  robes,  lilies  pure  and  spotless 
are  breathing  the  perfume  of  heaven  from  their 
snow-white  petals,  and  song-birds  are  twittering 
their  messages  from  the  warm  southlands.  The 
very  air  seems  an  odorous  benediction.  A  mys- 
terious exaltation  thrills  the  heart,  for  Easter  is 
not  only  an  expression  of  physical  joy  in  natural 
beauty,  but  is  enriched  with  a  spiritual  meaning 
and  value,  absolutely  immeasurable. 

May  the  joy  of  the  Resurrection  permeate  our 
hearts,  and  a  happy  Eastertide  shed  its  blessings 
on  us  all. 

M.\RY  Gordon. 


Just  as  when  a  sea-worm  perforates  the  shell 
of  an  oyster,  the  oyster  straightway  closes  the 
wound  with  a  pearl,  so  does  a  forgiving  spirit 
heal  the  hidden  hurt  of  the  heart,  and  win  for 
itself  a  boon  even  at  the  hands  of  its  foe. 
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Eowto  Sihhtv.  'Toronto, 

January  ninth — The  majority  of  the  pupils  re- 
turned, although  the  weather  was  very  severe, 
and  were  happy  to  be  welcomed  by  dear  Rev- 
erend Mother  and  our  beloved  Mistress.  We 
were  also  pleased  to  greet  a  few  new  faces  among 
the  familiar  ones. 

January  eleventh — The  Alumnae  afforded  us 
one  of  the  most  delightful  programmes  ever  con- 
ducted in  the  lecture-hall  of  the  Abbey.  Miss 
Muriel  Buckley,  a  pupil  of  three  years  ago,  sang 
two  selections,  and  entranced  all  with  her  ex- 
quisite and  unique  contralto  voice.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  O'Sullivan,  as  pianist,  and 
Miss  Julia  O'Sullivan,  as  violinist.  Miss  Do- 
herty  then  introduced  Mrs.  Ambrose  Small  as 
one  who  had  many  times  captivated  her  audience 
and  who  was  a  well-known  and  highly  intel- 
lectual factor  of  Torontonian  society. 

Mrs.  Small  addressed  the  nuns,  alumnse,  and 
pupils,  saying  it  afforded  her  much  pleasure  to 
thus  spend  a  few  moments  with  the  Ladies  of 
Loreto,  the  great  friends  of  Cardinal  Merry  del 
Val  and  those  whose  sisters  in  religion  she  had 
met  in  every  clime. 

She  chose  "Mexico"  as  the  subject  of  her  dis- 
course because  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  have 
been  attracted  towards  it  during  these  last  few 
years  of  rebellion  and  strife;  also  because  it  is 
a  purely  Catholic  country  where,  at  eventide,  the 
Angelus  is  chimed  across  the  land,  and  the  peo- 
ple cease  to  labor,  and,  bowing  low,  repeat  the 
Angelic  Salutation. 

She  portrayed  the  intense  and  beautiful  Cath- 
olic spirit  of  the  Mexicans  when  she  stated  the 
almost  inconceivable  number  of  churches  for 
such  a  narrow  territory.  The  Cathedral  of 
Mexico  City,  the  framework  of  which  is  solid 
oak,  lined  with  gold-leaf  and  turquoise  shells, 
and  whose  altar-rail  alone  is  worth  three  million 
dollars,  is  ranked  as  the  third  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  church  in  the  world,  superseded  only 
by  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  the  Mosque  in  Con- 
stantinople. 

Mrs.  Small  related  the  following  incident, 
which  occurred  during  her  visit  to  the  Ca- 
thedral : 

It  is  customary  for  the  petitioner,  when  wish- 
ing to  burn  a  candle  before  the  altar,  to  hold  it  in 


the  hand  till  the  candle  is  spent.  One  day  as  I 
was  in  the  Cathedral,  a  lady  with  her  little  daugh- 
ter was  among  the  worshippers.  The  lady  was 
holding  a  candle,  which  was  only  half-burnt, 
when  the  little  child  became  distressed,  thus 
obliging  her  mother  to  take  her  away.  Turning 
tc>  me  she  requested  me  to  pray  till  the  rest  of 
the  candle  was  consumed.  Upon  departing,  the 
little  one,  in  sweetest  Spanish,  said:  "Senora,  if 
you  have  not  anything  for  which  to  ask  the  dear 
God,  thank  Him  for  something  you  have  already 
received;   that  is  what  mother  always  tells  me." 

The  homes  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike  have,  as 
we  would  style,  a  courtyard  or  an  enclosed  gar- 
den, and  every  apartment  is  directly  connected 
with  this  bower,  in  which  the  family  assemble, 
as  we,  at  our  fireside. 

At  midnoon,  when  the  sun  is  crossing  the  me- 
ridian, till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  every 
one  enjoys  a  siesta;  even  the  poor  little  fruit- 
m.onger  drops  asleep  in  the  shadows  on  the  pave- 
ment. 

The  upper  class  lead  very  unostentatious  lives, 
and  it  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  one  never  meets 
the  best  class  in  any  public  place.  There  are  two 
classes  to  whom  labor  is  unknown — the  rich, 
who  do  nothing  and  the  very  poor  who  have 
nothing  to  do. 

The  maidens  of  this  antique  world  are  not 
allowed  the  privileges  of  those  of  the  north ;  but, 
at  twilight,  Juliets  and  Romeos  may  be  discerned 
in  the  pale  moonlight,  the  lovers  serenading  the 
maidens,  concealed  behind  the  shutters  of  the 
balconies. 

The  feast  of  Our  Lady  is  celebrated  at  the 
shrine  of  Guadalupe;  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast, 
the  hills  are  dotted  with  camp-fires  over  which 
bend  the  weird-blanketed  Indians,  who,  from 
far  and  near,  have  assembled  to  assist  in  the  fes- 
tivities on  the  morrow. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Small's  address. 
Miss  Doherty  gratefully  thanked  her  on  behalf 
of  those  present  for  the  highly  interesting,  imag- 
inary travel  through  the  Catholic  country  of 
Mexico. 

Mrs.  Small,  having  been  presented  with  a  bou- 
quet of  roses,  expressed  her  appreciation,  and 
said  she  hoped  all  would  endeavor  to  wend  their 
way  to  this  ideal  spot  and  remember  the  story 
of  the  white-haired  Jesuit.    One  night,  he  dreamt 
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that  God  asked  him  how  much  of  His  beautiful 
world  he  had  seen.  He — who  had  been  con- 
stantly preaching  of  a  better  one — awakening 
next  morning,  realized  he  had  never  praised  God 
in  the  manner  of  admiration  of  His  great  crea- 
tion. Whereupon,  he  determined  to  travel  the 
world  wide,  and  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out  his 
resolution. 

Mrs.  O'Sullivan  then  thanked  Mrs.  Small, 
especially  for  the  great  desire  she  had  stimulated 
in  the  hearts  of  her  audience  to  view  the  trans- 
cendent beauties  of  God's  world. 

The  Alumnae  then  proceeded  to  the  reception- 
room,  where  afternoon  tea  was  served.  Some  of 
those  assisting  were — Miss  Anna  Kelly,  Irene 
Murphy,  Kathleen  Harkins,  Charlotte  Rams- 
burger,  Irene  Finn  and  Claire  Maloney. 

January  thirteenth — Father  Melvin  Staley 
celebrated  his  first  Mass  here,  after  being  or- 
dained yesterday  in  Peterboro.  His  two  broth- 
ers, Fathers  Arthur  and  Louis,  were  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  truly,  to  his  dear  father,  who  was 
present,  no  event  could  have  held  so  beautiful  a 
charm. 

January  twenty-third — Father  Condin  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  spent  our  recreation  hour  with  us, 
this  evening,  and  very  cordially  invited  us  to 
call  on  him  whenever  we  visited  his  city. 

January  twenty-fourth — The  Ladies  of  Lo- 
reto  dined  three  illustrious  Catholic  writers  this 
evening  and  afterwards  the  Reverend  gentlemen. 
Dr.  Burke,  Toronto,  Dr.  McNally,  Almonte,  and 
Father  Dollard,  Toronto,  paid  us  a  visit  in  the 
concert  hall. 

February  first — Dr.  O'Hagan,  a  former  pupil 
of  St.  Michael's  College,  and  now  editor  of  the 
Chicago  New  World,  addressed  us  this  afternoon 
and  opened  his  lecture  by  expressing  his  delight 
at  having  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  those 
assembled  at  "this  shrine  of  learning." 

"Wherever  I  go,  where  there  is  a  convent,  I 
feel  I  must  always  pull  the  latch-string,  for  there 
awaits  me  a  warm  welcome."  As  his  time  al- 
lowed him  to  speak  to  us  for  a  few  precious  mo- 
m.ents  only,  he  chose  the  most  conspicuous  notes 
of  interest  concerning  the  life  of  the  great  nov- 
elist, Dickens,  whose  Centenary  we  celebrate  on 
the  seventh  of  this  month. 


To  appreciate  the  novelist,  who  is  as  truly  the 
artist  as  the  painter,  who  paints  his  mind  on  can- 
vas, or  the  sculptor  who  realizes  his  dream  in 
marble,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  condition 
of  England  during  the  time  of  Dickens'  fame, 
from  a  political,  a  social,  and  a  literary  point  of 
view. 

Napoleon  the  Great  was  about  to  begin  his 
disastrous  fool's  errand  to  Moscow ;  England 
and  the  American  colonies  were  at  war  in 
America;  Daniel  O'Connell  was  fighting  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  in  Ireland ;  the  country 
was  in  a  wretched  condition ;  revolution  throbbed 
in  the  heart  of  the  masses,  for,  as  yet,  no  Reform 
Bill  had  provided  for  the  poorer  class,  and  the 
ghastly  gallows  continued  even  yet  its  deadly 
work.  On  the  contrary,  the  literary  world  gave 
promise  of  great  results.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
already  charmed  the  world  with  his  novels ; 
Wordsworth,  the  poet  of  the  heart,  was  bringing 
back  the  people  to  the  observances  of  Nature, 
having  been  so  long  restricted  to  the  correct 
school  of  poets.  The  great  Cardinal  Newman 
was  as  yet  a  mere  boy  of  eleven.  Tom  Moore 
was  writing  his  sweet  Irish  lyrics,  while  Gold- 
smith had  already  completed  nearly  all  his  great 
works. 

Doctor  O'Hagan  said  that  Dickens  had  a 
greatly-gifted,  loving  mother — all  great  men  in- 
variably have  great  mothers — but  his  path  in  life 
was  not  bestrewn  with  roses,  with  with  suffer- 
ings, which  are  revealed  in  his  works — as  Shelley 
says :  "What  we  sing  in  song,  we  learn  in  sor- 
row." 

Dickens  was  a  very  great  reader,  and,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  had  read  the  Bible,  Shakespeare, 
Chaucer,  Bacon,  Addison,  and  almost  all  the 
salient  English  classics.  This  acquired  for  him, 
his  strong,  clear  English,  which  was  not  afforded 
him  by  a  university  education.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  was  already  famous,  when  he 
published  his  Pickwick  Papers,  and  his  early 
works  indicate  the  unique  and  strong  powers  of 
the  subsequent  famous  novelist.  At  this  time, 
a«  was  natural  for  men  at  his  age,  he  fell  madly 
ill  love  with  a  young  lady,  and  was  rendered 
more  desperate  by  her  rejection  of  his  suit; 
thereby,  in  begging  her  consideration  of  his  pro- 
posal on  bended  knee,  he  wore  two  suits  thread- 
bare, 
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Doctor  O'Hagan  here  asserted  that  this  young 
lady  was  the  original  of  the  author's  "Dora." 
He  then  very  cleverly  dramatized  the  love  scene, 
in  which  "I  make  love  to  Dora,  amid  the  meow- 
ing of  the  cat,  the  barking  of  the  dog  and  Dora's 
protestations."  This  was  exceedingly  amusing, 
and  truly  did  Doctor  O'Hagan  favor  us  at  Lo- 
reto,  in  reserving  for  us  alone  the  intellectual 
treat  of  listening  to  his  splendid  reading  of  this 
particular  passage. 

In  literary  circles.  Doctor  O'Hagan  associates 
Dickens,  Scott  and  Thackeray  as  the  "Trium- 
viri." In  comparing  Dickens  with  Thackeray,  a 
contemporaneous  writer,  he  said  Dickens  was 
the  idealist,  while  Thackeray  was  the  realist. 
The  one  picturing  life  better  than  it  seemed,  the 
other,  worse  than  it  seemed.  To  Dickens  the 
lawyer's  office  and  the  stage-coach  were  as  the 
lefty  mountain  and  the  stately  castle  to  Scott. 
Thackeray  dealt  solely  with  the  upper  class.  All 
are  masters  of  characterization,  but  Scott  super- 
sedes in  his  great  ingenuity  of  plot.  With  regard 
to  Scott  and  Dickens,  Scott  made  historic  events 
fit  in  with  the  times,  while  Dickens  took  all  his 
characters  from  every-day  life. 

Above  all,  Dickens  did  much  by  his  pen,  which 
was  mightier  than  the  most  effective  sword  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  by  lifting,  as 
it  were,  the  very  roofs  of  the  schools  for  chil- 
dren and  presenting  to  the  public  of  England 
the  cruelty  perpetrated  therein.  He  is  one  of 
the  greatest  benefactors  to  neglected  children, 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Yet,  Dickens,  although 
depicting  the  horrors  and  injustice  to  which  the 
poor  were  subjected,  never  deteriorated  his  pro- 
ductions by  aiming,  as  his  sole  evident  culmina- 
tion, to  be  a  moral  reformer.  Whereby  he 
proves  himself  to  be  the  true  artist,  unlike  the 
author  of  to-day,  who  pictures  untrue  phases  of 
life  and  attempts  to  solve  the  commonplace  prob- 
lems of  his  day. 

It  is  related  of  the  twelve-year-old  daughter 
of  Thackeray,  who  was  even  at  that  age,  a  very 
ardent  admirer  of  Dickens,  that  she  once  very 
naively  said  to  her  father:  "Papa,  why  don't 
you  write  like  Mr.  Dickens?  I  like  his  books 
better  than  yours."  And  the  simplicity,  and 
hence  veracity,  of  her  statement  cannot  be  totally 
disregarded,  for  in  Dickens'  works  the  real,  pa- 
thetic and  humorous,  are  so  true  to  life — an  in- 


termingling of  laughter  and  tears — that  they 
could  not  but  elicit  such  laudable  praise  as  uttered 
by  a  little  child,  from  whose  lips,  sacred  Scrip- 
ture tells  us,  we  have  "perfected  praise." 

Doctor  O'Hagan  corrected  the  statement  that 
Dickens'  pathos  is  maudlin,  since  it  is  accorded 
the  highest  tribute,  that  of  tears,  and  contended, 
therefore,  that  his  "Paul  Dombey"  had,  as  an 
original,  a  boy  who  at  one  time  truly  existed. 

Then,  the  gracious  lecturer  once  more  favored 
us  by  reading  a  passage  selected  from  "Bleak 
House,"  in  which  the  death-scene  of  little  Joe 
occurs.  This  he  delivered  exceptionally  well,  it 
requiring  great  finish  of  style  to  render  it  to  such 
ar  advantage  as  he  did.  In  this  the  great  de- 
pravity in  moral  training  of  the  common  little 
urchin  was  strikingly  portrayed,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  marvellous  that  England  was  forcibly  made 
aware  of  this  formidable  evil,  existing  in  her 
degenerate  metropolis — London. 

To  climax  all,  Dickens  was  supreme  in  his 
purity,  which  so  endears  him  to  Catholicity,  the 
only  staunch  power  in  the  world  to-day,  which 
holds  suppressed,  these  "microbes  of  affinity" 
especially  infecting  the  atmosphere  of  the  United 
States. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Dickens  visited 
America,  but  never  entertained  a  very  amiable 
spirit  to  the  Unionists,  which,  consequently, 
somewhat  estranged  the  kindly  attitude  of  our 
southern  neighbors. 

Dickens  died  in  the  year  1870,  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Westminster  Abbey,  amid  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  whole  literary  world. 

Dr.  O'Hagan  then  concluded,  by  quoting  that 
glowing  tribute  of  America  to  Dickens — 

"Lost  is  that  camp,  and  wasted  all  its  fire ; 

And  he  who  wrought  that  spell? — 
Ah !  towering  pine  and  stately  Kentish  spire. 

Ye  have  one  tale  to  tell ! 
And  on  that  grave  where  English  oak  and  holly 

And  laurel  wreaths  entwine, 
Deem  it  not  all  a  too  presumptuous  folly, — 

This  spray  of  western  pine!" 

February  seventh — The  Alumnae  assembled 
here  this  afternoon,  and  afforded  us  rare  enjoy- 
ment. Miss  Gladys  Martin  performed  a  piano 
solo.  Miss  Marguerite  Murphy,  who  is  studying 
grand  opera  singing  at  the  Toronto  Conserva- 
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tory,  sang  two  beautiful  selections.  Miss  Char- 
lotte Ramsburger,  a  graduate  of  last  October, 
rendered  Ave  Maria,  from  Mascagni's  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana."  Then  followed  a  reading  on 
the  work  of  Browning,  by  the  capable  and  be- 
loved Vice-president,  Miss  Doherty. 

The  productions  of  this  poet  hold  an  isolated 
position  in  the  development  of  poetry,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  marked  by  an  independence 
and  originality  of  style.  The  only  censorious 
epithet  attributed  to  Browning  is  that  of  the 
"Obscure  Poet."  But,  as  the  poet  himself  says, 
he  did  not  labor  "to  please  the  idle  smoker  but 
rather  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  student  and 
man  of  research  and  thought." 

In  contrast,  he  is  something  too  much  the 
reverse  of  obscure.  His  poems  are  pregnant 
with  incessant  rapidity  of  transitions  and  start- 
ling imagery.  He  is  brilliant,  subtle,  and  his  ob- 
scurity, or  rather  depth  of  concentration,  is  the 
outcome  of  the  adroitness  and  alertness  of  the 
poet's  mind,  and  his  love  for  striking  energetic 
effects. 

He  is  ever  confident  of  the  tender  watchful- 
ness of  a  loving  God  above.  The  heart-string 
which  vibrates  throughout  his  poems  is  ade- 
quately summarized  in  the  "Guardian  Angel" 
when  he  joyously  exclaims : 

"O  world  as  God  has  made  it !     All  is  beauty ; 
And  knowing  this,  is  love,  and  love  is  duty." 

His  versification  is  abrupt,  animated,  drama- 
tic, and  his  phraseology  harsh,  rugged  combina- 
tions of  sound  rather  than  the  liquid  onomato- 
poetic,  monosyllabic  passages  of  Tennyson. 

Browning  is  styled  the  "Poet  of  the  Soul,"  and 
"My  stress  lays  on  the  incidents  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  soul"  he  himself,  says,  "little  else  is 
worth  study."  He  is  very  significant  and  gradu- 
ally learned  that  the  best  methods  for  evolving 
the  inner  consciousness  of  man  is  the  dramatic 
monologue  or  soliloquy,  of  which  he  is  absolute 
master.  His  manner  of  depicting  characters  is 
profound,  and  his  poems  are  very  varied  and  en- 
compass a  vast  area  of  knowledge  on  subjects  of 
every  range. 

His  poems,  for  example  "Andrea  del  Sarto," 
"Caliban  upon  Setebos,"  and  "My  Last  Duch- 
ess," are  splendid  forms  of  his  dramatic  mono- 
logue, in  which  the  persons,  situations,  appear- 


ances, expressions  and  gestures  are  left  to  the 
inference  of  the  student,  which  must  be  derived 
from  seemingly  accidental  hints. 

Then  to  illustrate  the  feminine  creations  of 
Browning,  which  are  master  creations.  Miss  Do- 
herty dramatized  three  poems — "Pippa  Passes," 
"My  Last  Duchess"  and  "The  Alchemist"— 
which  received  unbounded  applause^ — and  as  an 
encore  she  recited  "The  Legend  Beautiful,"  by 
Longfellow. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  expressed 
oi.  behalf  of  the  Alumnse,  and  thereupon  the 
ladies  proceeded  to  the  reception-room,  where 
afternoon  tea  was  served. 

February  fourteenth — The  Catholic  Women's 
Club  was  tendered  a  sumptuous  dinner  here,  this 
evening,  by  the  nuns,  and,  after  spending  a  few 
moments  in  the  concert-hall,  they  paid  a  little 
visit  to  our  dear  Lord  in  the  Tabernacle,  before 
departing. 

February  seventeenth — How  delightful  and 
refreshing  was  the  scene  presented  to  us  in  the 
concert-hall,  this  afternoon,  by  the  second  and 
third  Courses  of  the  school !  And  the  careful 
training  of  these  tots  was  well  evinced  by  their 
perfect  composure  of  manner  and  utter  lack  of 
self-consciousness. 

A  group  of  gleaners  first  graced  the  scene,  in- 
troduced very  prettily  by  Miss  Margaret  Flana- 
gan. These  fair  maidens  performed  fantastic 
little  dances  in  the  verdant  bower,  and  sweetly 
voiced  the  object  of  their  mission  here  on  earth. 

This  number  was  followed  by  an  instrumental 
selection,  Forsyth's  "By  the  Sea,"  exquisitely 
executed  by  Miss  Gertrude  Ryan.  Miss  Chris- 
tina Collins,  then,  charmingly  recited  Pauline 
Johnson's  famous  outcry  of  the  Indian  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  white  man  on  American  soil 
—  "The  Cattle  Thief." 

A  delightful  drama,  "Florinda,"  was  staged 
amid  the  forest  shrubbery,  where  woodland 
nymphs  charmed  the  very  atmosphere.  Flor- 
inda, a  pretty  little  child,  while  playing  in  the  for- 
est with  her  devoted  brother,  Euringal,  becomes 
lost  in  the  precincts  of  the  castle  of  Bella,  a 
witch  reputed  far  and  wide  for  her  treacherous 
seizure  and  subsequent  transformation  into 
nightingales,  of  little  maidens  who  are  the  darl- 
ings of  fortune. 
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Lo!  Bella  approaches  and,  after  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  win  Florinda  to  come  and  visit  her 
ill  her  castle,  employs  her  magical  arts  to  oblit- 
erate all  traces  of  the  recollection  of  home  and 
family  from  the  little  child's  memory. 

Bella's  attendants  assemble  and  assist  her  to 
enchant  the  little  wanderer,  who  is  now  obliged, 
under  the  power  of  the  witch,  to  seek  her  out  at 
the  castle. 

The  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  fearing  the  danger 
in  which  Florinda  is  imperilled,  summons  her 
fairies  to  court,  and  discloses  her  forebodings. 
Immediately  the  little  sprites  vanish  to  ascertain 
the  maiden's  whereabouts,  which  they  discover 
to  be  at  Bella's  Castle. 

Euringal,  upon  becoming  aware  of  his  little 
sister's  absence,  seeks  her  far  and  near,  and, 
finally,  when  he  has  become  utterly  despondent, 
the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  addresses  him.  Al- 
though she  cannot  deceive  him  as  to  Florinda's 
safety,  yet  she  assures  him  that  there  is  one 
means  by  which  she  may  be  rescued  and  that  is 
by  finding  the  "Rose  and  Pearl,"  which  alone 
has  power  over  the  diabolic  witchery  of  Bella. 

Euringal  will  wanders  in  search  of  Florinda, 
and  when  he  does  discover  her,  she  does  not 
recognize  him,  and  he  cannot  dissuade  her  from 
going  to  Bella. 

The  Queen  of  Fairies  now  addresses  the  de- 
jected boy,  and,  to  his  astonishment  and  delight, 
produces  the  "Rose  and  Pearl."  Thus  having 
obtained  the  talisman,  to  whose  power  Bella  is 
obedient,  Euringal  summons  her  and  her  accom- 
plices to  appear  before  him  and  deliver  Florinda. 

Bella  is  forced  to  yield,  and  Euringal  and  Flor- 
inda are  reunited,  the  fairies  appreciatively 
recompensed,  and  the  witch  and  her  associates 
forgiven  upon  their  entreaties  and  protestations 
of  amendment. 

The  spriteliness  of  the  little  ones  was  very 
picturesque,  and  the  roles  splendidly  executed. 
Florinda  was  impersonated  by  little  Madeleine 
Herbert,  who,  though  only  a  wee  tot,  possesses 
wonderful  dramatic  ability,  while  that  of  Eurin- 
gal was  enacted  by  Miss  Esme  Cosgrove,  who 
took  the  solo  parts  very  sweetly  in  high  soprano 
voice. 

Miss  Colette  Herbert  very  gracefully  and  in 
a  most  becomingly  dignified  manner,  played  the 
role  of  "Queen  of  Fairies,"  and,  certainly,  Miss 


Alexandra  Alguire  attested  by  her  charming 
vocal  solos  in  the  part  of  the  witch,  that  she  had 
great  power  to  transform  a  simple  melody  into 
the  exquisite  beauties  of  expression  in  the  voice 
of  that  famous  of  all  songstresses,  the  nightin- 
gale. 

February  eighteenth — This  evening  the  chil- 
dren of  Mary  re-elected  their  officers,  owing  to 
the  departure  of  the  former  President,  Miss 
Helen  O'Brien.  Those  nominated  were :  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Eileen  Farmer ;  Vice-President,  Miss 
Norah  Rooney;  Secretary,  Miss  Frances  Mc- 
Neil; Treasurer,  Miss  Catharine  O'Connor;  and 
Sacristan,  Miss  Teresa  Coughlan. 

February  twenty- seventh — Father  Nolan  once 
m.ore  spoke  to  us  concerning  the  membership  of 
the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  and  exhorted  us  to 
practise  the  degrees  of  the  society. 

March  fifth — The  Alumnae  meet  here,  this 
afternoon,  it  being  the  first  Tuesday  of  the 
month. 

March  tenth — This  morning,  at  nine  o'clock, 
we  assisted  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
of  which  Dr.  Roche  was  celebrant.  This  emin- 
ent doctor,  who  is  such  a  great  factor  in  the 
Catholic  Church  Extension  Society  and  its 
works,  gave  us  a  heart-to-heart  sermon,  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  Church  induces  us  to  ob- 
serve this  holy  Lenten  season,  and  particularly 
exhorted  us  to  focus  all  our  criticism  on  our  own 
inner  consciousness  rather  than  censuring  the 
conduct  of  others ;  then  we  will  be  performing 
good  work. 

February  nineteenth — This  afternoon  we  had 
our  annual  "Masquerade  Ball"  and  "Mardi 
Gras."  The  costumes  were  very  varied  and  the 
characters  splendidly  impersonated.  Miss  Anna 
Burns  won  the  first  prize,  which  was  equally 
merited  by  Rose  Noonan,  Claire  Cosgrave,  Ady- 
lene  McConnell,  Fernande  Brunette.  Second 
prize  was  won  by  Frangoise  Casarvant.  Third 
prize  was  won  by  Monica  MacKernan,  equally 
merited  by  Edith  Smith.  Miss  Margaret  Flana- 
gan obtained  first  prize  in  the  second  school,  and 
the  comic  "Topsy,"  Miss  Esme  Cosgrave.  the 
booby  prize. 

Angela  Ryan. 
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Eocetto  jacademp.  Wt\U0\tv  Crescent, 
Toronto. 

January — Our  brief  Christmas  holidays  are 
now  a  happy  memory,  and  study  is  once  more 
our  main  interest.  We  are  pleased  to  see  several 
new  pupils  in  our  midst,  and  we  are  busy  initiat- 
ing them  into  the  secret  of  our  loyalty  to  our 
homelike,  happy  school. 

The  Holy  Angels'  Sodality  has  been  organized 
for  pupils  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have 
been  confirmed.  The  younger  pupils  were  en- 
rolled in  the  Infant  Jesus  Sodality.  The  officers 
in  both  Societies  seem  fully  conscious  of  their 
importance  and  are  determined  that  all  members 
live  up  to  the  ideals  so  clearly  placed  before  them 
by  their  Director,  Reverend  K.  Morrow.  We 
must  compliment  the  members  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  Sodality  on  their  singing  during  the  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  followed 
the  reception  ceremony. 

The  weekly  instructions  of  Reverend  Father 
Canning  to  the  Senior  classes  are  a  source  of 
much  interest  and  profit.  Appreciation  of  our 
faith  and  ability  to  explain  it  intelligently,  giving 
religion  its  due  place  in  our  lives,  especially  when 
school-days  are  over ;  using  our  influence  to  help 
any  good  work  connected  with  the  church,  as 
sodalities  and  altar-societies,  are  the  chief  points 
that  have  been  discussed  during  this  term. 

A  welcome  invitation  to  the  Abbey  to  see 
"Florinda"  was  accepted  with  unusual  eagerness, 
for  rumors  of  the  charms  of  the  programme  had 
reached  us  and  made  us  curious  as  to  its  reality. 
Our  hopes  of  enjoyment  were  fully  satisfied.  We 
agreed  with  the  fairies  in  pronouncing  little 
"Florinda"  (M.  Herbert)  a  child  whose  charms 
might  tempt  even  mysterious  witches  to  possess 
her.  "The  Gleaners,"  presented  by  about  forty 
pupils,  was  a  masterpiece  of  graceful  action,  and 
charmingly  sweet  singing. 

There  is  great  rivalry  among  the  minims  for 
"Excellent"  on  their  written  exercises.  Even 
the  youngest  pupil  greets  us  with  the  number  of 
times  this  magic  word  appears  in  her  book. 

Spelling  seems  to  be  the  "banner  word"  of  the 
junior  classes.  "No  mistakes  to-day,"  is  the 
proud  speech  of  the  victors.  And  then  their 
"stars"  of  many  colours  tell  wondrous  tales  to 
those  who  understand. 


Our  former  schoolmates  visit  us  occasionally, 
and  with  wise  looks  tell  us  they  "would  love  to 
be  back  at  school."  We  feel  there  is  some  truth 
in  this,  because  the  study  of  music  has  been  re- 
sumed by  Miss  Gladys  McConnell,  Gladys  Davis, 
and  Ethel  Dean.  Miss  Madeleine  Small,  who 
began  an  Honour  Language  Course  at  Toronto 
University,  last  September,  has  had  an  unex- 
pected though  pleasant  interruption  in  her 
studies.  She  is  now  en  route  for  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Land  and  other  historic  places. 

We  congratulate  Madeleine  on  her  honours  in 
Senior  Piano,  obtained  at  the  University,  in  the 
Christmas  Examinations. 

The  Senior  Class  presented  a  most  pleasing 
playlet,  taken  from  "Fabiola."  The  drawing- 
room  was  turned  into  a  Roman  bower  of  loveli- 
ness for  the  occasion.  The  programme  was 
opened  by  Miss  Dorothy  Devaney,  who  read  a 
sketch  of  Wiseman.  Miss  B.  Macnab  as  "Fa- 
biola" looked  and  acted  her  part  to  perfection. 
Miss  D.  Anglin  made  a  very  lovable  and  excellent 
St.  Agnes.  Miss  B.  Dunnigan  (Syra),  V.  Brown 
(Afra),  and  D.  Meyer  (Graia),  received  great 
pra.ise  for  the  ease  and  grace  with  which  they 
carried  out  their  part. 

Miss  M.  Crawford,  H.  Richards  and  M.  Mor- 
ris-, assumed  very  successfully  the  characters  of 
Flavius,  Proculus  and  Corvinus.  At  the  close, 
Reverend  C.  Canning  complimented  the  pupils  on 
their  interesting  presentation  of  "Fabiola,"  and 
added  considerably  to  their  happiness  by  granting 
a  holiday. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  beautiful  new 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  took  place  on 
Sunday,  January  28th.,  at  the  eleven  o'clock 
Mass. 

The  services,  which  were  conducted  by  the 
Right  Reverend  R.  O'Connor  of  Peterboro,  as- 
sisted by  Reverend  Dean  Hand  and  Reverend  J. 
Walsh,  were  very  solemn,  and  were  witnessed  by 
a  large  congregation. 

The  same  day  a  three  weeks'  Mission  was  be- 
gun by  Reverend  D.  Kennedy  and  Reverend  P. 
Moran,  Paulists,  of  New  York  City.  The  first 
week  was  for  women,  the  second  for  men  and 
children,  and  the  third  for  non-Catholics.  The 
exercises  were  well  attended,  and  during  the  last 
week  throngs  of  interested  listeners  taxed  to  the 
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utmost  the  seating  capacity  of  the  church.  It 
was  with  regret  that  we  said  good-bye  to  these 
zealous  and  able  missionaries. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  the  children  of  Mary 
treated  their  friends  to  a  musical  and  literary 
programme.  Miss  B.  Macnab  sang  very  pleas- 
ingly, "I  Wonder  If  Ever  the  Rose."  A  vivid 
description  of  "How  the  Stakes  were  Lost,"  was 
given  by  Miss  M.  McSherry.  "Mademoiselle's 
Mistake,"  a  delightful  little  farce,  presented  by 
Miss  McSherry  and  Miss  Pelletier,  won  great 
praise.  Miss  P.  Brazill,  always  a  favorite,  gained 
many  new  admirers  by  her  mandolin  playing  of 
Raff's  Cavatina,  and  then  won  all  hearts  by  her 
national  melodies,  given  in  response  to  repeated 
encores.  A  pantomime,  "Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee,"  was  rendered  by  several  young  ladies  with 
such  perfection  of  graceful  movement  that  it 
formed  a  charming  closing  to  a  delightful  pro- 
gramme. 

We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  our  beloved 
classmate,  Miss  Ruth  Burk,  who  is  mourning  for 
a  devoted  father.    May  his  soul  rest  in  peace ! 

Florence  Kelly. 


Pet0onaIfif, 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  widower?" 
•    "Yes." 

"What  is  it  like?" 

"The  husband  of  a  widow." 

"Now  here  is  a  little  example  in  mental  arith- 
metic. How  old  would  a  person  be  who  was  born 
in  1887?" 

"Was  it  a  man  or  a  woman  ?" 

"What  are  you  doing  sitting  there  before  the 
mirror  with  your  eyes  closed  ?" 

"I  want  to  see  myself  going  to  sleep." 

"Who's  this,  Mother?" 

"Mercury,  my  dear.  The  messenger  of  the 
gods.    You  have  read  about  him,  no  doubt?" 

"Oh,  of  course,*!  have.  But,  do  you  know,  I 
have  such  a  very  poor  memory  for  Scripture." 

"How  did  Louis  XVI.  die?" 
"He  was  gelatined  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion." 


"A  vacuum  is  a  large  empty  place  where  the 
Pope  lives." 

"The  magnesium  salt  in  the  sea  creates  the  ef- 
fervescence when  the  tide  comes  in." 

"What  became  of  the  children  of  Agamem- 
non?" 

Bessie  —  after  mature  deliberation  —  "I  think 
they're  dead  by  this  time." 

"Comme  tu  te  depeches — Come  and  fish." 


Some  day,  when  the  day  is  dying  and  we  are 
looking  toward  the  sun  that  will  rise  no  more  for 
us,  how  light  and  even  trivial  will  seem  the  things 
that  once  engrossed  our  minds.  The  great  things, 
how  they  will  dwindle  arid  fade  away!  And  we 
will  pray  God  to  pardon  us  for  the  waste  of 
time  which  we  have  given  to  them.  As  the  hori- 
zon of  the  infinite  rises  slowly  on  our  vision  we 
will  learn  how  vain  are  material  aspirations  and 
how  wasteful  are  the  hours  that  bring  no  revenue 
to  God. 
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Earthi's   noblest  tiling — a   woman    perfected. 
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<a  Cpcle  of  feiilfacr  geat0, 

doentp^ftftt)  9nntbec0arp  of  tt)e  ^ptjscotjal  Consecration 

of  J^ig  Corligljtp  Kt.  Keb.  €:.  J.  flDotoltng,  £),2)., 

IBiisl^op  of  (Hamilton. 

1887=1912. 

^liV  AY !— with  all  of  joy  that  it  has  ever  im- 
X.  II«J  plied — has  come  again  to  Loreto,  and 
this  year  as  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  elevation  to  the  sublime  dignity  of 
the  episcopacy  of  His  Lordship  Right  Reverend 
T.  J.  Dowling,  D.  D.,  whose  Silver  Jubilee 
passes  into  ecclesiastical  history  as  an  event  at- 
tended by  the  most  spontaneous  and  far-reaching 
tributes  of  loyalty  and  affection  ever  bestowed 
upon  a  prelate  rounding  out  twenty-five  years  of 
honor  and  eminent  service  in  one  of  the  most 
flcurishing  Sees  in  Canada. 

To  have  spent  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  exer- 
cising functions  which  may  claim  the  very 
highest  reward  in  eternity — to  be  not  only  an 
apostle  but  a  successor  to  the  chosen  twelve — to 
be  placed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  to  rule  a 
portion  of  the  Church  of  God  and  thus  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  faithful  committed  to  his  solicit- 
ous care — were  enough  to  fill  to  overflowing  the 
cup  of  joy  which  the  beloved  Jubilarian  is  privi- 
leged to  drink  on  an  anniversary  fraught  with 
memories  too  holy  for  the  touch  of  words. 

In  keeping  with  the  noble  and  exalted  ideals 
which  have  characterized  all  the  beautiful  years 
of  his  long  and  fruitful  administration,  His  Lord- 
ship, shunning  the  demonstrations  which  his 
faithful  and  loyal  clergy  and  people  had  deter- 
m.ined  to  make  in  his  honor,  desired  that  the  day 
should  pass  unnoticed.  "I  was  led  to  consent  to 
the  celebration,"  he  said,  "only  on  the  assurance 


that  it  should  be  strictly  diocesan,  and  on  the 
condition  that  all  the  gifts  should  be  applied 
exclusively  for  purposes  of  charity,  and  what 
greater  charity  could  be  thought  of  than  the  one 
you  have  so  wisely  selected — a  draft  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  in  full  payment  of  the  debt 
incurred  in  the  erection  of  the  new  Italian 
Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua — redounding  as 
it  does  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  our 
neighbor." 

But  a  devoted  clergy  looked  upon  their  re- 
vered Bishop's  wise  stewardship  and  its  splendid 
results  with  a  pride  which  he  himself  would  be 
the  last  to  feel.  "We,  the  priests  of  your  dio- 
cese," they  said,  "would  not  have  you  rejoice 
alone.  While  your  thoughts  soar  above  the 
changing  and  fleeting  things  of  earth  and  your 
lips  repeat  those  precious  words  of  thanksgiving, 
'What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  that  he 
has  rendered  unto  me?'  we  have  come  into  your 
presence  and  near  your  throne  to  mingle  our 
grateful  prayers  with  your  own,  and  to  join 
with  you  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  fo  the 
many  graces  and  favors  He  has  bestowed  upon 
you  during  your  twenty-five  years  of  labor  in 
the  episcopate." 

Well  might  His  Lordship  look  back  upon  a 
quarter  of  a  century  filled  with  admirable  effort 
and  wonderful  achievement!  While  the  visible 
monuments  of  his  marvellous  activity  and  zeal 
in  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  fields, 
proclaim  his  praise,  who  can  fathom  the  work 
unseen  by  human  eyes,  the  hidden  deeds  of 
which  no  one  will  ever  know,  the  kindness,  the 
love,  the  thought  for  the  poverty-stricken,  ma- 
terially and  spiritually,  whose  record  is  known 
only  to  the  great  God  who  inspired  them? 

The  glad  reception  tendered  our  good,  our 
great  Bishop,  could  not  express  the  joy  that  ani- 
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mated  the  hearts  of  his  children  of  Loreto, 
Mount  St.  Mary. 

We  had  been  looking  forward  to  this  occasion, 
to  this  celebration,  to  give  expression  to  our 
gratitude  for  the  multitudinous  kindnesses  and 
favors  showered  upon  us  by  our  ever-vigilant 
and  beloved  father.  How  privileged  we  to  wit- 
ness this  day  and  to  share  in  the  diocesan  joy! 

Loreto's  greetings,  commemorative  of  the  Sil- 
ver Jubilee  of  His  Lordship,  were  tendered  in 
the  spirit  of  the  motto  chosen  for  the  occasion — 
"Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  His  elect,  keep  days  of 
joy  and  give  glory  to  Him" — and  expressed  in 
the  following  programme: 

Ecce   Sacerdos  Magnus Elgar 

(Orchestral  Accompaniment.) 

Address  to  His  Lordship. 

Margaret  Gordon. 

Floral  Presentation. 

Mary  Gordon. 

Jubilee  Greeting    Hattersley 

(Orchestral  Accompaniment.) 

Greeting  and  Floral  Presentation. 
Little  Ones. 

Bendermere  Stream    Scott-Gatty 

(Orchestral  Accompaniment.) 
Senior  Choral  Class. 

Crowning   of    Graduates — Mary   Gordon,    Mar- 
garet Gordon. 

Conferring  of  Graduating  Medals. 

Presentation  to  Graduates  of  Matriculation  Cer- 
tificates and  Certificates  for  Senior  Piano — 
Toronto  University. 

Semi-Chorus,    The    Shoogy-Shoo Mayhew 

(Orchestral  Accompaniment.) 

Piano — Tarentelle   Karganoff 

Mary  Gordon. 

Vocal  Solo — Spring  Song .Mackenzie 

Margaret   Gordon. 

"Symbolic  Crowning  of  the  Years." 

Mary    Gordon,    Margaret    Gordon,    Regina 

Vaillancourt,     Monica     McGowan, 

Beatrice    McBrady,    Jean 

Michael. 


Vocal    Duet — Gently,    Gently,    Sighs    the 

Breeze   Glover 

The  Misses  Gordon. 

Cantata    Selected 

"Little  Tots." 

Vocal  Solo — Irish  Lullaby   Needham 

Mary  Gordon. 

Piano — Ireland    Osborne 

Margaret  Gordon. 

Jubilantes  in  Aeternum. 

Solo  and  Chorus   (Orchestral  Accompaniment). 

God  Save  the  King. 

Never  before  seemed  the  "Ecce  Sacerdos  Mag- 
nus" so  thrilling. 

As  the  concluding  strains  died  away.  Miss 
Margaret  Gordon,  a  graduate  of  the  day,  with 
admirable  voice  and  deep  feeling,  delivered  the 
following  address: 

I. 

Great  Pastor,  keeper  of  Loreto's  May, 

Nor  bounded  hall, 
Nor  words  tell  welcome  we  would  voice  to-day 

To  one  of  all 
Esteemed  and  honored  but  to  grow  more  dear 
To  privileged  hearts  from  happy  year  to  year. 

II. 

Our  hope — "the  woman  perfected" — from  thee 

New  impulse  takes 
To  strive  towards  that  which  God  wills  us  to  be ; 

Meet  strength  awakes. 
And  wills  to  exercise  the  power  for  good 
Possessed  by  true  and  earnest  womanhood. 

III. 

Of  glad  May  month  of  years  six  yet  there  be. 

Ah,  might  they  last! 
A  generation, — quarter  century — 

Has  quickly  passed : 
Father  to  son  in  turn  has  given  place, 
And  for  the  mother's  see  the  daughter's  face! 

IV. 

Full  worthy  blossoms  of  Maytime  appear, 
And  heavenward  rise. 
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As  churches  numerous  their  spires  uprear 

To  meet  May  skies. 
Thus  all  thy  grace-full  days  of  May  afford 
Blest  witnesses  to  glorify  the  Lord. 

V. 

O,  what  could  measure  all  that  we  would  will 

To  offer  thee? — 
And  what  but  prayers  wouldst  thou  ask  to  fill 

That  treasury ! 
Bishop  of  Hamilton,  beloved,  to-day 
Be  thine  Heaven's  forecast  of  eternal  May ! 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Miss  Mary 
Gordon,  the  second  graduate  of  the  day,  made  a 
floral  presentation  to  His  Lordship. 

Not  less  pleasing  nor  acceptable  were  the 
greeting  and  floral  presentation  by  the  "Little 
Ones." 

"Bendermere  Stream"  was  well  rendered  by 
the  Senior  Choral  Class.  When  poesy  and  song 
are  given  space,  Thomas  Moore  may  well  be 
given  first  place ! 

The  conferring  of  Graduation  Honors  upon 
the  Misses  Mary  and  Margaret  Gordon,  upon 
this  auspicious  anniversary,  by  His  Lordship, 
was,  if  possible,  enhanced  in  enjoyment  and  im- 
portance. 

Fair  as  the  lilies  and  roses — presented  by  the 
graduates'  friends — with  which  the  whole  front 
of  the  stage  was  banked,  looked  the  sweet  girl 
giaduates.  With  exquisite  grace  did  they  ap- 
proach and  receive  at  His  Lordship's  hands  their 
crowning  with  laurel  and  the  conferring  of  their 
Graduation  Medals;  also  the  presentation  of 
Matriculation  Certificates,  and  Certificates  for 
Senior  Piano,  from  Toronto  University. 

Their  ten  years  at  Loreto  enabled  the  fair 
graduates  to  distinguish  themselves  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Miss  Mary  Gordon's  rendering  of  Karganoff's 
"Tarentelle"  on  piano,  and  her  vocal  solo,  Need- 
ham's  "Irish  Lullaby,"  and  Miss  Margaret  Gor- 
don's rendition  of  Osborne's  piano  solo,  "Ire- 
land." and  her  vocal  solo,  Mackenzie's  "Spring 
Song,"  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  artistic  per- 
fection. 

The  climax  of  the  entertainment  was  the 
"Symbolic  Crowning  of  the  Years."  An  Angel 
from  Paradise,  bearing  a  mystic  crown,  is  ques- 


tioned by  the  flowers — "For  whom  is  borne  this 
precious  diadem?"  To  all,  the  Angel  makes  an- 
swer that  it  is  for  him  who — 

"For  five  and  twenty  years  has  nobly  trod 
The  narrow  way  that  leadeth  sure  to  God." 

The  flowers  admit  the  greatest  conquest  is  that 
of  self;  the  sweetest  music  is  kind  words;  the 
grandest  picture  is  a  life  that  points  to  Heaven ; 
the  noblest  poet,  one  "whose  every  thought  is 
lofty." 

What  pen  could  enlarge  upon  the  beautiful, 
touching,  "crowning"  tribute  to  our  most  wor- 
thy Prelate,  our  beloved  Bishop  of  Hamilton! 

We  have  before  us  the  picture  of  his  life.  The 
finger  of  the  beautiful  Past  points  down  the  vista 
ox  time  to  the  years  of  strenuous  endeavor  for 
the  furtherance  of  God's  Kingdom  in  his  dio- 
cese. Behold  the  numerous  churches  built  and 
being  built  by  our  devoted  Bishop,  their  spires 
pointing  to  witnessing  heaven  whence  he  receives 
daily  inspiration  and  strength!  See  the  schools 
he  has  established  and  the  armies  of  children 
that  have  gone  and  are  going  out  from  them  into 
the  world  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  in  the  neces- 
sary armor  of  a  Christian  education. 

True  to  his  vocation,  to  his  priesthood,  our 
good  Bishop's  heart  is  fired  with  zeal  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls. 

His  Lordship  was  deeply  touched  by  the  feel- 
ing that  spoke  through  every  number  of  the  in- 
teresting programme,  and,  at  the  close,  in  a  brief 
but  eloquent  address,  expressed  his  deep  appre- 
ciation of  all  the  kind,  loving  wishes  that  his 
children  had  framed  for  him,  adding  that  he 
considered  it  a  great  honor  to  be  present.  He 
was  proud  of  the  pupils  of  the  Academy — he 
was  more  than  proud  because  the  entertainment 
had  been  given  in  the  month  of  his  anniversary 
as  Bishop  of  Hamilton.  The  month  of  May,  he 
said,  had  always  held  a  twofold  beauty  for  him — 
it  is  symbolic  of  purity,  and  is  the  month  dedi- 
cated to  the  Mother  of  God. 

His  Lordship  then  complimented  the  Misses 
Gordon  on  their  success,  and  assured  them  and 
the  other  pupils  that  they  would  always  have  his 
prayers  and  his  blessing. 

The  civic  reception  was  held  in  the  convent 
assemblv  hall.     An  orchestra  was  in  attendance. 
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At  the  close  of  the  function,  refreshments 
were  served  in  the  refectory,  which  also  was 
decorated  for  the  occasion. 

The  grounds,  which  never  fail  to  attract  at- 
tention, were  brilliantly  illuminated  all  night, 
and  looked  like  fairyland,  especially  toward 
midnight,  when  a  mist  enveloped  the  trees,  and 
a  most  peculiar  silver  haze  lent  an  additional 
charm  to  the  scene. 

Judging  from  the  eloquence  and  vigor  of  his 
replies  to  the  addresses,  His  Lordship  was  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits. 

We  wish  our  beloved  Bishop  many  more  years 
oi  faithful  service  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and 
when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  shall  be  called 
to  his  reward  in  that  blessed  abode  where  a  thou- 
sand years  are  as  but  yesterday,  may  he  meet 
around  the  great  White  Throne,  in  the  Eternal 
Jubilee,  the  children  of  Loreto,  Mount  St.  Mary, 
who  so  leaned  upon  his  love  and  fatherly  kind- 
ness here. 


Si  (5it\  of  tfie  Witnai00anct. 

♦fF  N  recent  years,  owing  to  the  revival  of  in- 
n  terest  in  the  various  periods  in  which 
there  have  been  opportunities  for  the 
higher  education  of  women,  the  Renaissance  has 
been  a  subject  of  particular  attention,  and  espe- 
cially all  the  questions  relating  to  women  of  the 
Renaissance  have  been  discussed.  Within  the 
last  five  years,  at  least,  ten  more  or  less  import- 
ant works  have  been  issued  in  English  with  re- 
gard to  the  women  of  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  considered  to  be  exhaust- 
ed up  to  the  present  time.  Of  course,  there  is  an 
added  interest  because  the  women  of  the  period, 
though  not  themselves  distinguished  for  creative 
ability,  represented  not  a  little  of  the  inspiration 
which  led  to  the  production  of  the  magnificent 
works  of  art  of  the  Renaissance  time,  and  their 
influence  was  deeply  felt  in  its  literature,  also. 

While  the  women  of  the  Renaissance  have  re- 
ceived their  due  meed  of  attention,  little  has  been 
ssid  about  the  girlhood  of  the  women  of  the 
period,  and  we  know  these  great  womanly  char- 
acters mainly  during  the  course  of  their  married 
life.  The  boy  is  father  to  the  man,  but  with  even 
m-ore  truth,  the  girl  is  mother  to  the  woman. 
Men  have  been  known  sometimes  to  reform,  and 


ir.'deed,  so  frequent  has  an  incident  of  this  kind 
become,  that  the  final  judgment  of  a  man's  char- 
acter is  usually  not  made  up  until  after  he  has 
passed  his  thirtieth  year  and  friends  have  the 
consolation  of  hoping  that,  after  a  stormy  youth, 
there  may  still  be  a  serious  middle  age.  With 
regard  to  women,  however,  the  same  feeling  does 
not  exist;  as  the  girl  is,  so  shall  the  woman  be, 
is  a  rule  with  exceptions  so  rare  as  practically 
not  to  count,  and  with  the  exceptions  calling  so 
much  attention  that,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  good 
old  proverb,  they  prove  the  rule. 

Apparently,  through  an  important  law  of  na- 
ture, with  the  progress  of  the  evolution  of  the 
race,  younger  people  have  come  into  much  more 
prominence  than  was  the  case  in  the  olden  times, 
until  now,  in  an  era  of  special  womanly  influ- 
ence, the  young  girl  of  fifteen  to  twenty  consti- 
tutes an  important  social  factor.  The  American 
girl  has  become  an  institution  of  world-wide 
celebrity,  not  always  too  favorably  known,  and 
yet  with  a  general  reputation  for  wit  and  liveli- 
ness and  beauty  that  makes,  at  least,  her  Ameri- 
can brothers,  and  other  relatives — actual  and 
prospective — quite  proud  of  her.  In  our  time, 
when  so  much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  young 
girl,  then,  it  seems  only  proper  that  we  should 
know  more  about  the  girlhood  of  some  of  the  in- 
tellectual women  of  the  past.  Fortunately,  there 
are,  in  a  certain  limited  number  of  cases,  mate- 
rials at  hand  for  the  painting  of  such  a  portrait. 
With  regard  to  one  of  the  girls  of  the  Renais- 
sance, there  is  indeed  a  wealth  of  very  valuable 
material  that  cannot  be  too  often  recalled  to  the 
attention  of  this  generation. 

This  typical  girl  of  the  Renaissance  was  of 
English-speaking  parentage,  and,  at  least,  in  the 
intervals  of  speaking  Latin  and  Greek,  used  our 
mother-tongue.  Better  than  all,  besides  being  a 
distinguished  scholar  in  her  way,  she  was  a  very 
affectionate  and  domestic  young  person,  whose 
reputation  depends  much  more  on  her  qualities 
of  heart  than  on  those  of  her  mind,  though  she 
was  deemed  worthy  to  be  the  intimate  associate, 
even  in  early  youth,  of  some  of  the  great  schol- 
ars of  the  wonderful  Renaissance  period  in  Eng- 
land. Almost  needless  to  say,  this  typical  girl 
of  the  Renaissance — quite  another  Portia  in  her 
wisdom  and  affectionate  disposition^was  Mar- 
garet More,  the  daughter  of  the  martyr  Lord 
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Chancellor,  now  Blessed  Thomas  More,  who  is 
more  familiarly  known  to  students  of  history  as 
Margaret  Roper,  because  of  her  marriage  to  her 
Will,  a  little  later  in  life. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  Margaret's  scholar- 
ship that  can  be  obtained  will  be  secured  in  cer- 
tain of  Erasmus'  letters  to  his  friends  with  re- 
gard to  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  the 
More  children,  and  especially  by  Margaret,  in 
the  new  learning — that  is,  in  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  which  had  become  so  popular  at  that 
time.  Erasmus,  writing  to  his  friend,  Beza,  is 
unstinted  in  his  praise  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  More  household.     He  says : 

"A  year  ago,  it  occurred  to  More  to  send  me  a 
specimen  of  their  progress  in  study.  He  bade 
them  all  write  to  me,  each  one  without  any  help, 
neither  the  subject  being  suggested  nor  the  lan- 
guage corrected.  (Of  course,  they  wrote  in 
Latin,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  Renaissance. 
Erasmus  understood  English  at  most  very  im- 
perfectly.) 

When  they  had  done  so,  he  closed  the  letters 
and  sent  them  to  me  without  changing  a  syllable. 
Believe  rne,  dear  Beza,  I  was  never  more  sur- 
prised ;  there  was  nothing  whatever  either  silly 
or  girlish  in  what  was  said,  and  the  style  was 
such  as  you  could  feel  they  were  making  daily 
progress.  ...  In  that  house  you  will  find 
none  idle,  no  one  busied  with  feminine  trifles. 
Titus  Livius  is  ever  in  their  hands.  They  have 
advanced  so  far  that  they  can  read  such  authors 
and  understand  them  without  a  translation,  un- 
less there  occurs  some  such  word  as  would  per- 
haps perplex  myself.  His  wife,  who  excels  in 
good  sense  and  experience  rather  than  in  learn- 
ing, governs  the  little  company  with  a  wonderful 
tact,  assigning  to  each  a  task  and  requiring  its 
performance,  allowing  no  one  to  be  idle  nor  to 
be  occupied  with  trifles." 

Sir  Thomas  More  had  taken  a  very  definite 
position  with  regard  to  the  higher  education  of 
women.  He  considered,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
publish  the  opinion,  that  as  far  as  possible,  and 
as  the  women  themselves  desired,  they  should 
have  the  same  education  as  the  men.  This  did 
not  mean  in  his  mind  that  they  should  not  de- 
vote some  time  to  their  preparation  for  the  do- 
mestic duties  that  were  to  be  theirs,  no  more 
than  that  for  the  men,  a  liberal  education  was 


supposed  to  preclude  all  idea  of  their  learning 
such  things  as  would  be  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  fulfill  their  duties  in  life.  While  the  More 
girls  were  educated  in  the  new  learning  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  their  ability,  their  training  in 
domestic  affairs  was  not  neglected,  and  Sir 
Thomas  always  considered  that  a  mother  should 
help  in  the  education  of  her  children  at  home  and 
be  capable  of  sympathising  with  such  intellectual 
-eflforts  as  they  should  make  outside  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Usually,  even  in  the  Renaissance  period,  when 
girls  are  given  their  highest  opportunities  for 
education,  it  is,  at  least,  partly  because  there  are 
no  sons  in  the  family,  and  because  the  heart  of 
the  father  goes  out  to  his  offspring  and  his  fond- 
est hopes  are  centered  on  her  intellectual  as  well 
as  physical  development.  George  Eliot  has 
brought  this  out  very  well  in  her  story  of  Ro- 
mola,  whose  father  really  makes  her  take  the 
place  of  a  son  to  him.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  even  Portia,  Shakespeare's  Renaissance  girl, 
is  an  only  child,  and  seems  to  have  owed  at  least 
some  of  her  opportunities  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion to  this  fact.  When  there  were  boys  in  the 
family,  they  occupied  most  of  the  attention.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  Isabella  d'Este  waited  many 
years  to  use  the  golden  cradle  which  had  been 
presented  to  her  at  the  time  of  the  expectation 
of  her  first  heir.  None  of  the  older  children, 
who  were  girls,  were  allowed  to  use  it,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  nearly  ten  years  for  the  first 
boy. 

This  idea,  however,  had  no  influence  in  Sir 
Thomas  More's  case,  for  one  of  his  beloved 
children  was  a  son,  who  is  one  of  the  group  of 
the  More  family  in  Holbein's  famous  picture, 
with  his  affianced  bride  beside  him.  It  was  evi- 
dently as  a  matter  of  principle  that  the  Chan- 
cellor gave  equal  opportunities  for  the  higher 
education  to  his  girls  as  well  as  to  his  boys.  How 
much  he  appreciated  their  success  in  their  studies 
can  be  best  realized  from  his  letter  to  Margaret, 
on  an  occasion  when  she  had  asked  him  for 
money.  Usually,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  write 
a  successful  begging  letter,  even  to  a  fond  par- 
ent. Very  few  girls,  however,  have  the  happi- 
ness of  a  response  such  as  came  to  Margaret,  on 
this  occasion.  Her  father  not  only  sends  her 
the  money,  but  says  that  he  hopes  that  she  will 
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soon  write  for  more,  since  her  letters  so  delight 
him.  Of  course,  not  every  girl  is  a  Margaret 
More.  The  letter,  as  a  characteristic  bit  of  the 
More  family  life,  seems  worth  while  giving  at 
some  length. 

"You  ask,  my  dear  Margaret,  for  money,  with 
too  much  bashfulness  and  timidity,  since  you  are 
asking  from  a  father  who  is  ever  ready  to  give ; 
and  since  you  have  written  to  me  a  letter  such 
that  I  would  not  only  repay  each  line  of  it  with 
a  golden  philippine,  as  Alexander  did  the  verses 
of  Cherilos,  but  if  my  means  were  as  great  as 
my.  desire,  I  would  reward  each  syllable  with 
two  gold  unciae.  As  it  is,  I  send  only  what  you 
have  asked,  but  would  have  added  more,  only 
that  as  I  am  eager  to  give,  so  am  I  desirous  to 
be  asked  and  coaxed  by  you,  my  daughter,  es- 
pecially by  you,  whom  virtue  and  learning  have 
made  so  dear  to  my  soul.  So  the  sooner  you 
spend  this  money  well,  as  you  are  wont  to  do, 
and  the  sooner  you  ask  for  more,  the  more  you 
will  be  sure  of  pleasing  your  father." 

While  Sir  Thomas  was  so  kind  to  his  children, 
there  were  many  duties  that  he  demanded  of 
them,  and  it  was  evidently  because  of  their  care- 
ful fulfilment  of  these  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  been  otherwise.  His 
encouragement  of  their  studies  is  especially 
prominent  in  all  his  letters.  In  one  of  them  he 
said:  "I  cannot  sufficiently  express,  my  darling 
girls,  how  much  your  elegant  letters  have  pleased 
me;  nor  am  I  the  less  delighted  to  hear  that  in 
all  your  journeyings,  though  you  change  places 
often,  you  omit  none  of  your  accustomed  exer- 
cises either  in  making  declamations,  composing 
verses,  or  in  your  practice  of  dialectics.  Per- 
suade yourselves  that  there  is  nothing,  in  the 
midst  of  my  troublesome  cares  and  fatigues  of 
business,  that  recreates  me  so  much  as  when  I 
read  some  of  your  letters,  by  which  I  find  those 
things  to  be  true  which  your  loving  master  writes 
so  affectionately  of  you." 

Margaret's  intellectual  development,  however, 
did  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  accused  of  doing, 
weaken  the  fibre  of  her  character,  nor  abate  a 
lot  of  the  natural  bravery  which  so  often  en- 
ables women  to  stand  the  severe  trials  of  life  bet- 
tei  than  men.  When  her  father  was  condemned 
to  death  she  felt  the  sentence  almost  as  much 
as  himself.     She  met  him  on  the  way  to  the 


Tower  from  the  court  room,  and  saw  by  the  fact 
that  the  axe  was  turned  towards  him  that  he 
was  condemned  to  a  traitor's  death.  She  broke 
through  the  crowd  and  threw  herself  on  his 
neck,  and  even  the  soldiers  respected  her  feel- 
ings and  permitted  a  lingering  farewell.  The 
parting  with  her  father  was  too  great  sorrow, 
however,  and  so  once  more,  a  little  later,  she 
broke  through  the  crowd  to  reach  him  again. 
This  time,  More  himself  nearly  broke  down  and 
he  said  to  Margaret  that  she  must  not  try  his 
constancy  thus  in  the  face  of  the  hardships  that 
were  before  him.  At  once,  brave  girl  that  she 
was,  she  proved  herself  a  source  of  strength 
rather  than  weakness,  and  this  last  parting  left 
More  up-borne  by  the  thought  that  his  great  sac- 
rifice was  at  least  understood  in  his  daughter's 
heart. 

Later  on,  in  prison,  Margaret  was  allowed  to 
visit  her  father,  evidently  with  the  hope  that  be- 
cause of  his  affection  for  his  family  his  brave 
spirit  should  be  broken  by  the  trial  of  separation 
as  intensified  by  frequent  news  from  them,  and 
by  the  realization  of  how  much  they  must  suflfer 
after  his  death.  The  future  indeed  looked  black 
for  them,  since  the  act  of  attainder  at  a  traitor's 
death  confiscated  all  his  goods  to  the  State  and 
would  leave  them  in  absolute  poverty.  Mar- 
garet's visits,  however,  seemed  to  produce  almost 
the  opposite  effect,  and,  after  her  father's  death, 
it  was  she  who  had  the  bravery  to  secure  at 
least  a  precious  relic  of  him — his  head,  which 
had  been  exposed  on  London  Bridge.  This  she 
kept  for  long  years  until,  finally,  it  was  buried 
with  her  at  Canterbury,  and  represents  all  that 
13  left  of  the  mortal  remains  of  the  bravest, 
noblest  Englishman  that  ever  lived.  His  little 
Renaissance  girl  was  worthy  of  him,  not  only  by 
her  intellectual  development,  but  still  more  by- 
those  qualities  of  heart  and  devotion  which  come 
from  character  rather  than  education,  and  are 
SJ  much  more  precious. 

James  J.  Walsh,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 


A  few  more  smiles  of  silent  sympathy,  a  few 
more  tender  words,  a  little  more  restraint  on 
temper,  may  make  all  the  difference  between 
happiness  and  half-happiness  to  those  with 
whom  we  live. 
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%^t  lvalue  of  a  Certain  "!^atline09"  in 
(Education. 

♦if"  WANT  to  begin  my  paper  to-day  with  one 
n  or  two  incidental  remarks.  First,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  feel  sure  the  word  "hard- 
ness" will  provoke  controversy,  however  clearly 
I  may  be  able  to  put  my  meaning ;  and,  indeed,  I 
hope  that  it  will,  since,  if  we  are  to  get  all  the 
good  we  may  out  of  these  meetings  of  "Mothers 
in  Council,"  we  want  to  get  different  and  oppos- 
ing ways  of  looking  at  the  great  truths  which 
underlie  all  educational  problems  and  methods, 
plainly  stated  and  argued  out. 

Secondly,  I  want  all  who  hear  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  necessary  "hardness"  of  a  good 
education  is  more  hard  for  the  mother  -than  the 
child.  It  is  far  pleasanter  and  easier  to  make 
pets  and  playthings  of  our  children  than  to  train 
them  to  be  good  and  useful  men  and  women. 
Then,  too,  I  find  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
being  misunderstood  as  to  the  absolute  need  of 
happiness  in  a  child's  life  for  healthy  develop- 
ment. Plants  cannot  grow  and  fruits  cannot 
ripen  without  warmth  and  sunshine  any  more 
than  they  can  without  wind  and  rain ;  and  though 
perpetual  tropical  heat  produces  a  showy  but 
unstable  growth,  out  of  which  little  of  permanent 
use  can  be  made,  in  contrast  to  the  "hearts  of 
■  oak,"  which  are  the  product  of  a  climate  of 
m.ingled  cloud  and  shine,  the  oak  itself  would 
grow  dwarfed  and  stunted  without  its  share  of 
genial  warmth.  And  I  have  always  felt  and 
known  that  one  cannot  make  one's  children  too 
hsppy,  provided  the  happiness  is  consistent  with 
order,  discipline,  and  unselfishness,  and  is  real 
genuine  happiness  found  in  the  shelter  of  home, 
or  in  those  healthy  country  pursuits  which  are 
the  very  breath  of  a  happy  childhood;  and  not 
in  outside  excitements  and  indulgences,  which 
can  early  destroy  a  taste  for  pure  pleasures  and 
create  cravings  and  wants  fatal  to  all  true  future 
happiness.  I  believe,  although  I  stand  here  to- 
day as  the  advocate  of  a  "certain  hardness,'"  that 
it  is  every  mother's  duty,  as  far  as  lies  in  her 
power,  to  let  her  children  start  in  the  world  with 
the  memory  of  a  happy  childhood,  with  a  great 
fund  of  joy  in  their  memory,  to  which  they  can 
gc  back  in  darker,  less  fortunate  days;  and 
which  shall  give  them,  whatever  their  lot  in  life 


may  be,  so  sure  a  hold  on  the  truth  that  God 
wishes  us  to  be  happy,  that  the  belief  in  a  future 
which  will  be  all  happiness  is  not  very  difficult 
to  them  on  the  dreariest  and  gloomiest  days. 
Make  a  child  really  happy  and  you  have  gone  a 
long  way  towards  making  him  good.  I  found 
this  thought  so  beautifully  expressed  by  a  popu- 
lar author,  the  other  day.  that  I  will  venture  to 
quote  it.  "The  evil  days,  the  troubles  and  the 
disappointments,  the  doubts  and  the  fears,  come 
soon  enough ;  keep  them  out  of  child  life  as  long 
as  possible !  Let  the  lives  of  the  children  be 
such  that,  however  deep  be  the  troubles  when 
they  come,  however  bitter  the  disappointments, 
however  grave  the  doubts,  however  crushing  the 
fears,  they  may  always  be  lightened  and  cheered 
by  the  radiance  of  the  past.  Let  the  children's 
faith  in  father's  justice  and  patience,  in  mother's 
tenderness  and  truth,  be  so  strong  that  they  may 
stand  as  bright  beacons  to  guide  them  from  one 
end  of  life  to  the  other." 

I  first  began  consciously  to  realize  the  value  of 
hardness,  or,  may  I  put  it  negatively,  and  say  the 
"evil  of  softness,"  in  education  when  I  heard  a 
wise  old  lady,  herself  a  grandmother,  who  was 
gifted  with  a  rhetorical  style  of  speaking  which, 
had  she  been  a  man,  would  have  made  her  fa- 
mous in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar,  startle  a  room- 
ful of  mothers,  to  whom  she  was  speaking  of 
their  duties,  by  saying:  "Don't  be  fond  of  your 
children !"  and,  after  an  effective  pause,  go  on 
to  explain  that  fondness  and  foolishness  were 
etymologically  identical,  that  the  mother  who 
was  "fond"  of  her  children  spoiled  them  by  fool- 
ish indulgence,  thought  of  their  present  enjoy- 
ment and  not  of  their  future  happiness,  and. 
in  her  selfish  delight  in  giving  them  pleasure  and 
sparing  them  trouble,  too  often  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  undisciplined,  unsatisfactory  lives ;  while 
the  mother  who  truly  "loved"  her  children  had 
strength  to  deny  them  and  herself  pleasures,  and 
helps,  and  enjoyments,  which  she  knew  must 
sow  the  seeds  of  future  self-indulgence  and  form 
hc.bits  which  were  fatal  to  future  strength  of 
character. 

What  she  said  that  day  set  me  and  many 
others  thinking  whether,  for  our  children,  we 
were  "fond  and  foolish,"  whether  we  were 
choosing  present  joys  at  the  expense  of  future 
happiness,  possibly  of  their  eternal  welfare ;  and 
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the  more  one  thinks  of  the  great,  the  everlasting 
responsibility  of  one's  motherhood,  the  more  will 
the  truth  of  that  warning,  "Don't  be  fond  of  your 
children,"  strike  home  to  each  one  of  us.  We 
all  need  it,  for  the  temptation  comes  in  such  at- 
tractive guise,  the  desire  to  sacrifice  our  own 
comfort  and  happiness  to  our  little  ones,  seems 
so  right,  so  meritorious,  that  it  needs  perpetual 
watching,  deep  and  earnest  thought,  and  the 
strength  and  wisdom  which  alone  come  from 
above,  to  meet  this,  perhaps  the  greatest  tempta- 
tion of  our  motherhood. 

We  must  avoid  creating  a  false  idea  in  the 
minds  of  children,  that  pleasure  and  happiness 
are  the  ultimate  end  of  life,  the  one  thing  to  seek 
and  pursue,  in  distinct  contradiction  to  Our 
Lord's  doctrine,  that  they  who  seek  their  life 
shall  lose  it;  and  to  the  teaching  of  all  experi- 
ence, that  they  who  pursue  happiness  choose  a 
fleeting  shadow,  which  ever  eludes  their  grasp ; 
while  to  those  who  forget  it,  and  are  guided  by 
duty  and  right,  it  comes  unasked,  walking  ever 
with  them,  a  welcome  and  blessed,  though  un- 
sought, companion. 

Such  false  ideas  are  even  formulated  by  par- 
ents, who,  one  cannot  but  feel,  are  sometimes 
worse  than  "fond  and  foolish."  Not  long  ago, 
I  heard  of  a  cultivated,  educated  woman  who 
dared  to  say  openly  that  she  made  and  intended 
to  make  her  only  child's  life  utterly  happy — that 
it  was  to  be  one  long,  unclouded  summer's  day, 
undimmed  by  sorrow,  untouched  by  difficulty; 
and  who,  before  twelve  months  had  passed,  was 
called  away  from  this  world,  to  leave  her  little 
one  motherless  and  alone.  I  only  mention  this 
to  show  it  is  no  phantom  danger  I  am  pointing 
out,  for  though  few  would  baldly  put  into  words 
what  that  poor,  misguided  mother  did,  hundreds 
act  as  if  it  were  their  guiding  principle.  Do  we 
not  talk  of  Spartan  mothers,  half  in  derision,  as 
if  their  spirit  were  something  unnatural  and 
wrong?  And  yet,  what  did  they  do  but  bid  their 
sens  "come  back  with  honor  or  never  come  back 
at  all,"  and  refuse  them  a  welcome  if  they  re- 
turned shamed  and  disgraced  through  cowardice 
and  sloth.  And  if  we  want  our  sons  to  do  the 
best  for  themselves,  to  realize  the  high  ideal  of 
their  manhood,  should  we  not  teach  them  the 
same,  and  teach  ourselves  to  feel  it,  that  we 
would  rather  see  them  dead  than  dishonored? 


That,  whatever  calling  they  choose,  they  must, 
as  Ritskin  says  in  "Unto  This  Last,"  live  by  it 
and  for  it,  nobly  and  straightforwardly,  and,  if 
need  be,  die  for  it,  rather  than  not  serve  its  ut- 
most claim  in  absolute  truth  and  honesty. 

I  must  stay  to  suggest  one  special  side  of  this 
question,  the  value  of  hardness  and  of  overcom- 
ing difficulties  in  intellectual  work.  Now  that 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations  rules 
our  children's  lives,  this  is  a  truth  that  we  spe- 
cially need  to  remember.  There  is  a  supposed 
imperative  necessity  that,  by  a  given  age,  their 
minds  shall  be  crammed  with  certain  facts,  and 
their  attainments  brought  up  to  a  given  point, 
and,  to  make  this  possible,  a  fashion  of  making 
things  easy  has  come  up,  and  we  are  but  too 
familiar  with  the  words  "crib"  and  "cram"  and 
"coach,"  and  the  processes  they  imply  and  sug- 
gest. T  do  not  want  to  deny  the  excellence  of 
many  modern  methods,  but  I  do  emphatically 
say  that  knowledge  to  which  you  are  helped  and 
guided  at  every  point  along  a  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing, will  never  train  your  intellect  or  store  your 
mind  like  knowledge  you  have  puzzled  over  and 
struggled  and  labored  for;  that  so  well-devel- 
oped and  strong  an  intellect  cannot  be  produced 
b}  cramming  with  ready  digested  food,  as  by  a 
healthy  and  natural^  process  of  feeding  and  as- 
similation. Look  at  modern  translation  books — 
every  idiom  explained  in  a  foot-note,  every  hard 
passage  made  easy,  and  a  glossary  at  the  end  to 
save  the  trouble  of  reaching  down  a  dictionary! 
And  remember  the  amount  of  personal  explana- 
tion the  average  child  of  to-day  claims  in  its 
home  preparation  so  that  the  mother — or,  in 
many  cases,  a  paid  teacher— devotes  hours  in  the 
evening  to  helping  the  preparation  of  school  les- 
sons. We  are  often  told  that  the  value  of  clas- 
sics and  mathematics,  as  studies,  lies  in  the  men- 
tal discipline  and  exact  training  they  give.  How 
can  this  be  realized  by  scrambling  through  as 
much  as  possible,  with  all  sorts  of  props  and 
helps?  And  if  all  these  easy  methods  of  learn- 
ing do  not  strengthen,  but  rather  force,  and, 
finally,  enfeeble  the  intellect,  what  is  the  effect 
on  the  moral  nature?  Self-reliance  and  the 
grand  old  spirit  of  dogged  determination  to  con- 
quer hard  tasks  is  done  away  with  entirely. 
Children  feel  they  have  a  right  to  be  helped,  and 
that,  if  they  fail,  they  can  lay  the  blame  on  the 
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parents,  or  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  or  govern- 
ess, who  failed  to  make  smooth  their  path.  If 
the  time  of  education  is  really  a  preparation  for 
the  work  of  life,  a  time  to  learn  how  to  learn, 
to  develop  every  faculty  to  its  utmost,  this  sys- 
tem of  annoted  books,  and  perpetual  explanation, 
and  coaches,  and  cramming,  must  be  fatal. 

It  is  a  wide  and  difficult  subject,  but  well 
worth  our  careful  thought  and  consideration, 
since  it  is  only  too  evident  that  our  present  edu- 
cational system  is  not  perfect,  that  young  minds 
are  being  forced  into  premature  attainments,  and 
the  originality  which  would  often  come  with 
slower  and  more  personal  development,  lost. 
The  chance  of  thorough  mental  training  we 
should  like  for  our  children  is  injured  by  the 
fact  that  they  cannot,  except  in  rare  instances, 
do  what  is  required  of  them  without  special  help. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  let  them  do  much  less, 
but  do  it  perfectly  and  without  artificial  aids. 

May  I  conclude  by  recurring  to  what  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  that  the  "hardness"  of  a  good 
training  is  as  much — nay,  more — for  the  mother 
than  the  child.  I  am  pleading  for  what  I  know 
is  a  mother's  most  difficult  work.  It  is  so  hard 
to  seem  "hard,"  to  deny  our  children  what  ap- 
pears in  itself  a  harmless  pleasure,  at  the  time. 
But  here  the  very  strength  of  our  love,  when 
once  our  eyes  are  open,  should  help  us — help  us 
to  bear  being  even  misunderstood  by  our  chil- 
dren. Is  it  not  often  the  penalty  of  the  high- 
est, most  clear-sighted  love  to  be  so  misjudged? 
Does  not  the  true  lover  often  plead  in  vain  to  a 
lower  nature,  "I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so 
well,  loved  I  not  honor  more," — such  hardship, 
such  misunderstanding  is,  indeed,  sooner  or  later, 
the  inevitable  price  of  motherhood.  In  one  of 
her  marvellous  intuitions  of  an  experience  she 
had  never  tasted,  George  Eliot  says : 

"The  mother's  love  is  at  first  an  absorbing  de- 
light, blunting  all  other  sensibilities;  it  is  an 
expansion  of  the  animal  existence;  it  enlarges 
the  imagined  sphere  for  self  to  rrove  in ;  but,  in 
after  years,  it  can  only  continue  to  be  joy  on  the 
same  terms  as  other  long-lived  love — that  is,  by 
much  suppression  of  self,  and  power  of  living 
in  the  experience  of  another." 

"Of  living  in  the  experience  of  another!"  so 
that  when  the  experience  of  our  child's  soul  is 
that  which  welcomes  toil,  and  labor,  and  hard- 


ship, and  even  death,  for  the  Master's  sake,  we 
may  not  stretch  out  a  weak  hand  to  hold  him 
back,  nor  utter  a  wailing  word  to  make  his  diffi- 
cult choice  harder;  for  can  we  ever  forget  that 
the  cost  of  the  highest,  most  blessed  motherhood 
the  world  has  ever  known  was  foretold  in  that 
prophecy  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross — "and  thine  own  soul  a  sword  shall 
pierce." — M.  A.  Philip,  in  Examiner. 


flDuecn  Eoui0a  of  ^ru00ia. 

/^  UEEN  LOUISA  of  Prussia  is  one  of  the 
\tU^  beautiful  and  heroic  figures  of  history — 
almost  as  much  the  creator  of  the  united 
and  armed  Germany  of  to-day  as  that  Anak 
among  men  whom  we  know  as  Bismarck— the 
impartial  student  finds  it  difficult  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  commanding  personalities  deserves 
the  greater  credit  for  the  ultimate  success. 

To  the  efforts,  character,  and  influence  of  the 
noble-hearted  Queen  Louisa  it  was  largely  due 
that  all  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  quench  the 
flame  of  a  genuinely  national  existence  only 
made  it  burn  brighter. 

Queen  Louisa's  father,  Prince  Charles  of 
Mecklenburg,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  A  turn 
of  Fortune's  wheel,  which  brought  about  the 
marriage  of  his  sister,  Charlotte,  to  George  III. 
of  England,  gave  him  his  opportunity.  He  ac- 
companied the  bride  to  London,  spent  some  time 
at  the  court  of  his  brother-in-law,  and,  later, 
joined  an  expedition  despatched  by  the  British 
Government  to  assist  the  Portuguese  in  their 
struggle  to  evade  absorption  by  Spain.  In  the 
campaign  which  followed,  he  won  considerable 
dii.tinction.  This  proved  the  stepping-stone  to 
his  appointment  as  representative  of  George  III. 
in  Hanover.  Having  married  Princess  Fred- 
erica  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  Hanover. 

Here,  in  1776,  the  future  Queen  of  Prussia 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  electoral  palace 
which,  although  not  without  a  certain  stately 
magnificence  of  its  own,  had  depressing  associa- 
tions. It  was  a  strange  background  for  her 
happy  child  life,  but  all  things  else  about  her 
seemed  "drawn  from  Mav-time  and  the  cheerful 
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dawn."  Under  the  kindly  rule  of  her  parents 
her  young  nature  expanded  freely.  She  had  ad- 
vantages which  do  not  always  belong  to  the 
children  of  Royalties^ — she  was  born  into  a  home 
— not  into  the  rigid  formality  of  a  court. 

At  the  age  of  six,  Louisa  lost  her  mother,  yet 
the  memory  of  that  early  bereavement  remained 
with  her  through  life.  In  her  girlish  days,  her 
time  and  pocket-money  were  freely  expended  on 
any  child  of  whom  she  could  say,  "She  is  like 
me,  she  has  no  mother."  The  motherliness 
which  was  to  become  so  marked  a  feature  of  her 
own  character,  was  developed  by  efforts  to  fill, 
in  some  measure,  the  empty  place  in  the  lives  of 
th(;  younger  members  of  the  family. 

The  young  Strelitz  princesses  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  Hesse  Darmstadt  in  the  society  of 
their  grandmother- — a  woman  of  exceptional  no- 
bility and  refinement — who  was  certainly  in  ad- 
vance of  her  age  in  holding  that  the  young  may 
learn  all  that  is  needful  without  being  made  mis- 
erable— for  whom  the  shadow  on  the  dial  must 
have  moved  backward  when  these  lively  girls 
and  their  brothers  gathered  about  her.  In  what 
has  been  termed  "the  legend  of  Queen  Louisa," 
there  is  many  a  story  which  testifies  to  the  pure 
and  bracing  quality  of  the  atmosphere  of  her 
early  environment.  If  her  education  had  done 
nothing  more  than  inculcate  a  modesty  which 
tended,  not  to  self-depreciation,  but  to  earnest 
endeavor  after  self-culture,  it  could  hardly  be 
described  as  a  failure.' 

Shortly  after  the  celebration  of  her  seven- 
teenth birthday.  Princess  Louisa,  accompanied  by 
her  grandmother  and  her  younger  sister,  set  out 
for  her  most  eventful  visit  to  Frankfort.  What 
befel  on  the  day  of  arrival  and  afterwards  is 
duly  set  forth  in  a  letter  despatched  to  Berlin  by 
Frederick  William  himself.  He  writes:  "Prin- 
cess George  William  of  Darmstadt  and  her  two 
delightful  granddaughters  are  here.  The  latter 
are  as  beautiful  as  angels,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  are  as  good  as  they  are  beautiful.  When 
we  found  that  the  princes  were  very  much  in  love 
with  them,  we  just  settled  the  matter  out  of  hand. 
The  betrothal  will  probably  take  place  at  Mann- 
heim. My  eldest  son  will  marry  the  elder  prin- 
cess, his  brother  the  younger." 

One  bright  December  morning  the  inhabitants 
of   Darmstadt  were  astir  betimes    in    order    to 


catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Princesses  of  Mecklen- 
burg setting  out  for  Berlin.  The  journey  occu- 
pied over  a  week.  After  a  night's  rest  at  Pots- 
dam, the  sisters  were  nearing  their  destination 
and  ready  for  their  state  entry  into  the  capital. 
A  sunny  spring  day  seemed  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed for  this  auspicious  event.  There  was  spe- 
cial anxiety  to  behold  the  future  Crown  Princess, 
whose  loveliness  must  have  recalled  to  the  on- 
lookers the  princesses  of  German  legend  and 
fairy  tale.  As  the  carriage  moved  onward  the 
Princesses  saw  nothing  but 

"A  sea  of  worshipping  eyes,  a  ripple  of  hands 
Claiming  her  theirs,  lifting  her  to  the  height 
Of  their  hearts'  throne — all   fathers,  brothers, 
friends." 

On  Christmas  Eve,  Princess  Louisa  became 
the  bride  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.  A 
German  biographer  has  described  her  as  "drink- 
ing the  wine  of  joy"  at  this  period  of  her  exist- 
ence. If  so,  it  was  with  the  consciousness  that 
it  was  largely  adulterated.  For  all  her  light- 
heartedness  she  was  often  filled  with  longing  for 
the  peaceful  family  circle  at  Darmstadt,  away 
from  the  atmosphere  of  intrigue  and  scandal,  in 
which  she  often  seemed  a  stranger  to  herself. 

On  her  eighteenth  birthday,  her  father-in-law, 
Frederick  William — whose  partiality  for  "the 
Princess  of  all  the  Princesses,"  as  he  frequently 
called  her,  was  well  known — gave  her  a  resi- 
dence of  her  own — the  Palace  of  Oranienburg. 
She  was  delighted  with  the  gift,  and  it  is  related 
that  when  the  King  asked  in  a  general  way  if 
there  was  anything  more  that  could  be  done  to 
make  her  birthday  happy,  she  replied :  "I  would 
like  a  handful  of  gold  to  give  to  some  poor  peo- 
ple." When  asked  how  large  the  handful  was 
to  be,  she  answered:  "It  must  represent  the 
largeness  of  the  King's  heart." 

An  interval  of  nine  years  separates  the  time 
when  Louisa  became  Queen  of  Prussia  from  the 
autumn  when  she  narrowly  escaped  being  taken 
captive  by  Napoleon.  As  she  became  involved  in 
the  struggle  to  avert  national  disintegration  the 
latent  forces  of  her  nature  were  brought  to  light, 
her  character  matured,  as  fruit  ripens,  in  the 
sunshine,  and  she  found  scope  for  her  flamelike 
vitality.  It  was  love  for  her  that  united  the 
heterogeneous   elements  of  the   Prussian   popu- 
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lation  and  grappled  them  to  the  royal  house  with 
hooks  of  steel.  Seldom  indeed  has  the  consort 
of  a  military  ruler  had  such  opportunities  of 
becoming  known  to  her  husband's  subjects  as  the 
wife  of  Frederick  William  III.  On  public  occa- 
sions and  at  State  functions  her  courtesy,  tact 
and  ready  utterance  atoned  for  the  King's  lack 
of  social  gifts.  Like  those  classic  heroines  who 
contrived  to  possess  themselves  of  the  girdle  of 
Venus,  her  charm  was  irresistible. 

The  Queen  accompanied  the  King  on  journeys 
to  every  part  of  the  Prussian  territories,  and  in 
the  places  visited  by  the  royal  travellers,  it  was 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Queen  that  were  re- 
membered until  they  became  part  of  the  local 
tradition.  She  looked  younger  even  than  her 
tv/enty-one  years,  very  young  to  be  saluted  as  the 
"mother  of  the  people."  Even  where  she  only 
stopped  to  change  horses,  she  seemed  to  leave  a 
gahering  of  friends  behind.  Old  greybeards 
told  how  she  had  perceived  them  hovering  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  and  had  sent  for  them  to 
come  forward  and  speak  to  her.  Her  feeling  for 
them  was  not  mere  benevolence,  but  sympathy 
which  enabled  her  to  divine  their  wants  and  to 
see  things  from  their  point  of  view.  Gratified 
mothers  related  how  the  mother  of  Prussia's 
future  kings  had  admired  their  little  ones.  A 
group  of  villagers  boasted  that,  at  their  request, 
she  had  left  her  coach  and  partaken  of  an  im- 
promptu feast  of  pancakes  and  other  good  things 
of  their  providing. 

Frederick  von  Hardenberg,  better  known  by 
his  pseudonym  of  "Novalis,"  urged  every  mother 
to  procure  a  portrait  of  Queen  Louisa  for  her 
daughter's  room.  "Thus,"  he  says,  "the  young 
girls  will  have  continually  before  them  a  lovely 
reminder  of  the  ideal  whereto  they  should  seek 
to  conform  their  lives.  So  shall  likeness  to  the 
Queen  become  the  chief  characteristic,  the  na- 
tional feature  of  Prussian  women,  so  shall  we 
see,  as  it  were,  one  pure  and  beautiful  spirit  em- 
bodied in  a  thousand  forms. 

In  times  gone  by  it  was  needful  to  keep  wife 
and  children  away  from  a  court  as  from  a  place 
of  pestilence.  But  verily  we  seem  to  have  been 
looking  on  at  a  miracle  of  transubstantiation.  A 
court  has  become  a  home,  a  throne  a  holy  place, 
a  royal  alliance  a  union  of  hearts.  Whoso  would 
perceive    the    vision    of    abiding   peace,    let    him 


journey  to  Berlin   and  behold  the   face  of  the 
Queen." 

A  poem  by  Victor  Hugo  in  praise  of  Napoleon 
I.  contains  a  striking  description  of  that  hero 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  throwing  his  giant  shadow  athwart  the 
years  to  come.  From  1803  onwards  to  the 
Battle  of  W^aterloo,  the  history  of  Europe  is 
simply  a  stupendous  chapter  in  the  biography  of 
this  latter-day  rider  of  the  Red  Horse.  Included 
in  that  chapter  is  the  record  of  the  time  when  his 
shadow  fell  darkly  over  Prussia  and  over  the  life 
of  Prussia's  Queen,  whose  influence  had  become 
ai«  obstacle  in  his  path,  and  who  was,  conse- 
quently, reckoned  among  his  political  enemies. 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  a  September  morning,  the 
King  and  Queen  took  leave  of  their  children  and, 
passing  through  the  crowds  who  had  assembled 
to  cheer  them,  began  their  journey  towards  the 
headquarters  of  the  army.  But  the  valor  and 
efficiency  of  the  Prussian  troops  were  no  longer 
what  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Frederick  the 
Great- — ^they  were  routed  ignominiously  by  Na- 
poleon at  Jena — and  then,  within  a  few  days,  the 
Queen  was  fleeing  from  town  after  town,  with 
the  terrible  French  conqueror  in  her  wake.  Na- 
poleon entered  Berlin  triumphantly,  and  held  all 
Prussia  for  years  under  subjection.  Seeing  in 
Queen  Louisa  the  inspirer  of  the  policy  of  the 
King  and  of  the  country,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  against  her  all  the  resources  of  the  venal 
newspapers  and  to  send  to  the  world  a  series  of 
lampoons  on  the  poor  desolate  Queen  such  as 
have  rarely  been  written  by  the  vilest  of  journal- 
ists. He  attacked  her  as  a  politician — even  de- 
nounced her  as  a  wife — which  showed  to  what 
depths  Napoleon,  on  occasion,  could  descend. 
"Was  it  not  enough  for  Napoleon  to  deprive  the 
King  of  his  dominions  that  he  must  also  seek  to 
sully  the  reputation  of  his  wife."  exclaimed  the 
heart-broken  Queen. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  sufferings  and  humili- 
ations of  that  terrible  period  were  burnt  into  the 
memory  of  the  child  who,  in  a  later  generation, 
became  first  Emperor  of  a  united  Germany.  His 
mother  may  have  dimly  perceived  that  he  was 
to  be  her  avenger,  for  it  is  recorded  that  she  said- 
to  him  and  his  brother:  "My  sons,  you  are  old 
enough  to  understand  the  greatness  of  the  ca- 
lamity that  has  overtaken  us.     At  some  future 
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time,  when  perhaps  your  mother  is  no  longer 
with  you,  seek  to  avenge  on  France  this  ecHpse 
of  the  glory  of  your  forefathers.  Thus  you  will 
become  worthy  of  the  name  of  princes,  worthy  to 
belong  to  the  race  of  Frederick  the  Great." 

There  is  a  companion  picture  to  this  of  Queen 
Louisa's  charge  to  her  sons.  It  represents  the 
younger  of  the  two  lads  when  he  has  become 
King  of  Prussia.  The  country  is  on  the  eve  of 
another  struggle  with  France.  Before  leaving 
hip  capital  for  the  headquarters  of  the  army, 
W  illiam  I.  makes  his  way  to  the  mausoleum  at 
Charlottenburg.  There,  kneeling  beside  the  tomb 
of  his  mother,  he  renews,  in  1870,  the  solemn 
resolution  of  that  evening  hour  at  Schwedt,  in 
1806. 

It  was  one  of  Queen  Louisa's  bitter  disap- 
pointments to  learn  of  an  interview  between  her 
husband,  the  Czar  and  the  hated  Napoleon  at 
Tilsit,  where  Napoleon  proposed  nothing  less 
than  the  practical  dismemberment  of  Prussia. 
The  Czar  failed  to  move  the  hard  heart  of  the 
conqueror;  so  did  the  King;  it  occurred  to  both 
that  the  Queen  /night  succeed  where  they  had 
failed.  This  was  the  final  drop  in  her  cup  of 
humiliation.  Still  she  did  not  hesitate  to  go,  al- 
though she  instinctively  felt  that  Napoleon  was 
not  the  man  to  be  moved  by  a  woman's  tears 
when  he  was  weighing  the  hard  realities  of  po- 
litical struggle. 

As  the  time  came  for  the  dreaded  moment, 
every  one  seemed  to  have  done  his  best  to  un- 
nerve her  for  the  coming  interview.  On  the 
one  hand,  she  was  told  that  she  was  the  last 
hope  of  the  nation ;  on  the  other,  that  it  was  a 
sad  thing  to  see  her  there.  At  last,  her  patience 
gave  way,  and  she  exclaimed,  "I  wash  you  would 
all  be  quiet,  and  leave  me  to  rest  and  collect  my 
thoughts." 

This  historic  interview,  during  which  embar- 
rassment and  maliciousness  were  struggling  for 
the  mastery  in  Napoleon's  countenance,  was  not 
an  argument  between  two.  politicians  so  much  as 
a  duel  between  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  between 
a  man's  point  of  view  and  a  woman's  point  of 
view.  Napoleon  did  not  appear  insensible  either 
to  her  arguments  or  to  her  evident  emotion,  but 
he  persistently  avoided  giving  her  the  definite 
promises  she  sought.  He  was  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  she  was  a  force  to  be  reckoned 


with.  In  reference  to  their  interview,  he  after- 
wards observed :  "In  spite  of  my  adroitness  and 
my  eflforts  to  avoid  certain  topics,  the  Queen  re- 
mained mistress  of  the  situation.  She  took  the 
lead  in  our  conversation  and  checked  every  at- 
tempt to  divert  it  from  the  subjects  she  wished 
me  to  consider.     Perhaps  she  was  a  trifle  too 
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persistent.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  end 
she  sought  to  gain  was,  to  her,  of  vital  import- 
ance, and  that  the  time  at  her  disposal  was  short 
and  precious." 

In  its  direct  results,  Queen  Louisa's  most 
notable  appearance  in  the  political  arena  was  far 
from  being  a  failure.  That  she  did  not  carry 
her  point  is  not  altogether  a  subject  for  regret. 
Had  she  done  so,  it  would  have  involved  the 
acceptance  of  conditions  tending  to  fetter  the 
king's  hands,  in  1813.  Students  of  the  great 
historical  drama  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
will  always  turn  with  interest  to  the  scenes  des- 
criptive of  "the  days  of  Tilsit." 

In  the  summer  of  1810,  Queen  Louisa  set  out 
for  the  land  of  her  fathers — Mecklenburg-Stre- 
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litz— where  she  was  almost  a  stranger,  but  it 
g^ye  her  a  homelike  feeling  to  behold  her  grand- 
mother from  Darmstadt  waiting  to  welcome  her 
at  the  ducal  residence.  Three  days  later,  the 
King  joined  the  happy  family  gathering.  One 
evening,  the  Duke  and  his  guests  drove  to  his 
country-seat.  The  Queen  had  apparently  taken 
cold,  but  she  looked  upon  it  as  a  passing  ailment 
and  joined  the  circle  of  her  relatives  next  day. 
However,  as  the  hours  passed,  her  symptoms  be- 
came so  alarming  and  her  appearance  so  changed, 
as  a  result  of  the  constant  spasmodic  attacks,  that 
it  was  evident  the  end  was  near. 

Soon  the  pallor  of  death  was  on  her  brow. 
"Lord  Jesus,  forsake  me  not!"  she  said.  And, 
at  the  last,  when  the  terrible  spasms  had  nearly 
choked  her  breath,  she  exclaimed,  "Lord  Jesus, 
shorten  this.'"  A  few  convulsive  movements 
followed  and  she  was  gone.  She  died  the  death 
of  the  righteous. 

To  her  husband's  subjects  the  passing  of 
Queen  Louisa  brought  a  keen  sense  of  personal 
bereavement.  William  von  Humboldt,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  the  spokesman  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, maintained  that  the  day  when  the  Queen's 
coffin  was  borne  into  the  capital  in  solemn  pro- 
cession was  one  of  the  saddest  of  his  life.  "Her 
death,"  he  says,  "is  nothing  short  of  a  public 
calamity.  It  affects  not  only  Prussia,  but,  to 
some  extent,  the  whole  of  Germany.  It  fills  up 
the  measure  of  our  national  misfortune  and 
leaves  a  void  that  no  one  can  fill.  Her  Majesty 
possessed  in  a  superlative  degree  the  power  of 
putting  new  life  into  others,  of  reassuring,  ani- 
mating, encouraging.  At  critical  moments  she 
could  look  around  and  single  out  the  men  of 
ability  who  were  needed  by  the  State,  even  if  they 
made  no  effort  to  attract  her  attention.  In  jus- 
tice to  her  it  must  be  stated  that,  with  all  her 
frankness  and  sweetness  and  disinclination  to 
interfere  in  public  affairs,  yet  she  knew  how  to 
render  valuable  services  to  the  State  and  to 
give  a  right  direction  to  the  course  of  events.  All 
this  wondrous  power  has  passed  away  with 
her." 

"The  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne" 
revealed  in  Queen  Louisa  nothing  but  what  was 
pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  repute. 

]\Iargat?et  F.  Gordon. 


"janli  a0  a  toatcl)  in  t^e  niffjt:  a0  t^im0  tfiat 

are  counted  nothing  00  0{)aU  tj^e 

^eat0  be."    ps.  89. 

®UTSIDE  a  heavy  sleet  was  beating  against 
the  window-panes,  the  chapel  was  warm 
and  heavy  with  the  incense  and  odor  of 
flowers,  the  lights  were  extinguished,  except  the 
sanctuary  lamp  and  a  dim  flickering  among  the 
palms  that  decorated  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  for 
it  was  his  feast  and  many  floral  offerings  were 
placed  at  his  feet  by  his  devoted  clients,  one  of 
whom  still  remained  in  the  darkened  chapel — 
but  to  her  the  walls  had  faded  away,  unfolding 
a  long  stretch  of  desert  land,  where  a  caravan  of 
traders  was  resting.  These  traders  had  with 
them  a  comely  youth  whom  they  had  bought  a 
day  or  two  before,  and  were  bringing  to  the 
slave  market  in  Egypt.  This  handsome  boy  was 
Jussef  Ben  Jacoub,  or,  as  we  say,  Joseph  son  of 
Jacob.  He  was  a  striking  youth,  the  very  noblest 
type  of  Hebrew  beauty,  about  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

It  was  early  morning,  the  soft  gray  of  the  sky 
gave  faint  token  of  approaching  dawn,  the  night 
had  been  hot  and  the  sides  of  the  tent  were 
looped  up.  The  boy  lay  there,  his  wrists  tied 
together  by  a  cord  of  camel's  hair,  which  bound 
him  to  the  arm  of  a  great  Arab,  who  was  sleep- 
ing heavily  by  him.  Joseph  sat  up — his  hands 
were  tied  so  closely  to  the  other,  the  cord  did  not 
move  with  his  motion — then,  with  a  queer  trick 
and  a  wrench  that  must  have  been  agony  to  him, 
he  twisted  and  changed  the  form  of  the  knot 
in  the  rope  and,  by  a  dexterous  grip  between  his 
teeth,  he  tugged  at  it,  bit  again  and  again.  Hur- 
rah! it  is  loose,  and  the  boy  is  free  from  the 
heavy  sleeper!  An  instant  more  and  he  is  out 
of  the  tent.  He  threads  his  way  cautiously  be- 
tv^een  the  tent  ropes  and  comes  to  the  trench 
that  stretches  along  one  side  of  the  encampment 
— five  hundred  yards  more  will  take  him  to  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  of  rock  which  slopes  down 
towards  the  west,  and  he  will  be  free.  At  this 
moment,  two  dogs  from  the  outlying  tent  of  the 
caravan,  what  is  known  among  Arabs  as  the  tent 
of  the  warden  of  the  route,  sprang  after  him, 
snarling  and  barking.  The  brave  lad  turned  and, 
as  if  he  had  David's  own  blood  in  his  veins  aqd 
the  precision  of  David's  eye,  he  threw  a  stone  at 
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the  foremost  dog  so  skilfully  that  it  hit  him  on 
the  spine  and  silenced  him  as  a  bullet  might  have 
done ;  the  other  dog  stood  and  barked  more 
furiously  than  before.  I  could  not  bear  it.  I 
had  only  to  hush  that  noise  and  the  boy  Joseph 
would  be  free,  and  in  eight  and  forty  hours 
would  be  in  his  father's  arms !  His  brothers 
would  be  saved  from  remorse,  and  the  world — 
and  the  world  f 

I  turned  round,  there  was  the  gray  morning 
rapidly  turning  to  rose,  there  was  the  old  Arab 
sleeping,  the  handsome  boy  in  the  trench ;  there 
was  the  dead  dog,  the  other  snapping  and  bark- 
ing. With  one  rapid  movement  I  brushed  him 
down  as  I  would  a  gnat.  All  was  silent.  The 
boy  Joseph  turned  and  ran.  The  Arab  slept  on, 
the  master  of  the  caravan  did  not  so  much  as 
turn  in  his  bed ;  the  boy  reached  the  end  of  the 
trench,  climbed  up,  took  one  swift  glance,  to  be 
sure  he  was  not  followed,  and,  with  the  speed  of 
an  antelope,  ran  and  ran.  But  he  needed  not  to 
run.  It  was  two  hours  before  any  one  moved 
in  the  Midianite  Camp.  Then  there  was  much 
commotion.  The  dogs  were  found  and  ejacula- 
tions which  showed  that  the  Midianites  of  that 
time  were  as  great  fatalists  as  the  Arabs  of  this. 
But  nobody  thought  of  delaying  on  account  of 
one  slave  more  or  less.  The  heavy  sleeper  was 
well  lashed  for  his  carelessness — and  the  cara- 
van moved  on. 

And  Joseph?  After  an  hour's  running  he 
came  to  a  little  trickling  stream,  at  which  he 
stooped  and  drank,  for  he  was  parched  and 
weary;  from  a  bag  strapped  to  his  side  he  took 
black  bread,  which  he  eagerly  swallowed,  all  the 
while  his  eye  watching  the  horizon.  Its  clear 
outline  reassured  him.  He  ran  no  more  but 
walked  with  the  firm  step  of  the  skilful  hunter. 
That  night  he  slept  between  two  rocks  under  a 
terebinth  tree,  where  even  a  hawk  could  not  have 
seen  him.  The  next  day  he  threaded  the  paths 
along  the  hillside  as  if  he  had  the  eyes  of  a  lynx 
and  the  feet  of  a  goat.  Towards  night  he  ap- 
proached a  camp,  evidently  of  a  sheik  of  distinc- 
tion. There  was  none  of  the  squalidness  seen 
among  the  trading  wanderers,  the  Midianite 
children  of  the  desert.  Everything  spoke  of  east- 
ern luxury  and  a  permanent  abiding.  But,  there 
were  lamentations,  and,  on  drawing  near,  a  pro- 
cession  of   women,   beating  the   air   with   their 


arms  and  singing  in  strains  of  most  heartrending 
agony.  Leah,  Bilhah,  Zilpah  led  the  train  three 
times  round  Jacob's  tent.  There,  as  before,  the 
skirt  of  the  tent  was  drawn  aside,  and  the  old 
Patriarch  could  be  seen  crouching  on  the  ground. 
A  splendid  coat  or  cloak,  on  which  the  great 
stains  of  blood  could  not  hide  the  gorgeousness 
of  party-colored  weaving,  hung  before  him  on 
the  cross-pole  of  the  tent,  as  if  he  could  not  bear 
to  have  it  put  away.  Joseph  sprang  lightly  into 
the  tent,^ — "My  father,  I  am  here !"  With  a  cry 
of  delight,  the  old  man  clasped  him.  What  ques- 
tions! What  answers!  All  lost  in  tears  of  joy 
and  rejoicing.  The  lamentations  of  the  women 
ceased.  Leah,  Bilhah,  Zilpah  came  rushing  to 
greet  him — a  moment  more  and  Judah  from  his 
tent  and  Reuben  leading  the  line  of  his  brethren. 
Joseph  turned  and  clasped  Judah's  hand,  whis- 
pering, "Not  a  word ;  our  father  knows  noth- 
ing, nor  need  he."  A  fatted  calf  was  killed ; 
they  ate,  drank  and  were  merry,  and  for  once  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  not  lived  in  vain.  This  feeling 
lasted,  it  seemed,  for  many  years.  True,  they 
were  years  that  passed  in  no  time.  I  looked  on 
and  enjoyed  them  with  the  luxury  with  which 
one  lingers  over  a  charming  page  in  a  book, 
where  everything  is  spring,  sunshine  and  happi- 
ness, and  the  comfortable  reflection  that  it  was 
all  my  doing.  How  fortunate  I  had  crushed  that 
dog!  Yes,  though  all  this  passed  in  no  time,  I 
felt  a  supreme  thrill  that  I  had  brought  about 
such  happiness,  when  all  at  once  things  began 
to  darken,  and  strange  forebodings  and  presen- 
timents obsessed  me.  Jacob  was  growing  old. 
I  could  see  it  by  the  way  he  kept  in  his  tent  when 
all  were  busy  about  their  afifairs.  Summer  after 
summer,  I  saw  the  wheat  blight,  and  the  murrain 
among  the  cattle ;  no  end  of  trouble  among  the 
sheep  and  goats.  I  could  see  the  anxious  look 
of  the  twelve  brothers  and  hear  their  gloomy 
conversations  anent  great  herds  of  camels  dying 
down  to  two  or  three  scaly  skeletons — shepherds 
coming  back  from  the  plains  driving  three  or 
four  wretched  sheep  and  reporting  that  these 
were  all  that  were  left  of  the  thousands  and 
thousands  that  were  their  charge.  Things  began 
to  grow  doubtful  and  ominous  even  in  the  home 
camp,  the  women  were  weeping  and  wailing. 
The  brothers  held  council  with  the  head  shep- 
herds, camel  drivers  and  drovers,  to  know  what 
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should  be  done  for  forage  for  the  beasts  and 
food  for  the  herders.  I  had  succeeded  so  well 
with  the  dog  that  I  was  tempted  to  cry  out,  in 
my  best  Chaldee,  "Egypt!  Why  don't  you  go  to 
Egypt?  There  is  plenty  of  corn  there."  Turn- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Egypt  I  was  amazed  to 
see  things  far  worse  than  around  Jacob's  tents. 
The  inundation  had  failed  there,  year  after  year. 
They  had  tried  some  wretched  irrigation,  but  it 
was  useless  to  expect  to  feed  the  hordes  of  Egypt 
out  of  a  few  watered  gardens.  But  the  granaries ! 
Where  were  the  granaries?  Granaries?  There 
were  no  granaries !  There  had  been  good  crops, 
year  in  and  year  out,  for  many  years,  but  the 
overseers  had  burned  the  corn  of  one  year  to 
make  room  for  the  fresher  harvests  of  the  next. 
There  had  been  no  Jussef  Ben  Yacoub  in  the 
ministry  to  direct  the  storing  of  the  harvest  in 
those  years  of  plenty ;  the  overseer  was  a  dreamy 
dilettante  who  was  engaged  in  restoring  some 
old  carvings  of  a  few  centuries  back.  In  short, 
all  Egypt  was  starving.  This  was,  as  I  began  to 
think,  a  little  uncomfortably,  what  I  had  brought 
about  when  I  crushed  that  noisy  little  dog  of  the 
sleepy  sentinel  in  the  Midianite  camp.  Well,  it's 
a  long  story — and  not  a  pleasant  one,  though,  as 
I  have  said,  it  all  went  by  in  no  time.  I  might 
even  say  in  less  than  no  time.  All  the  glory  and 
comfort  of  the  encampments  of  Jacob  ^nd  his 
sons  vanished.  Famine  everywhere.  Instead 
of  rich,  prosperous  chiefs  of  this  pasture  coun- 
try, with  thousands  of  retainers  and  countless 
herds  of  camels,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  a  few 
gaunt,  half-starved  wanderers,  living  on  such 
game  as  could  be  found  on  the  devastated  plains, 
then  reduced  to  a  diet  of  dates  and  locusts. 
Soon,  these  remnants  of  Jacob's  descendants 
were  carried  off  to  the  garrisons  of  the  Chanaan- 
ite  cities,  where,  after  struggling  through  the 
famine  by  their  half-cannibal  customs,  the 
troops  made  a  descent  on  the  Nile  country  to 
clear  out,  root  and  branch,  any  of  the  Egyptians 
Vvho  still  survived.  That  was  the  end  of  Egypt. 
However,  with  an  interest,  not  cheerful,  I 
watched  the  immense  fleet  of  Moloch-worship- 
ping tribes,  with  their  queen  Dido,  lay  the  foun- 
dc.tions  of  'Carthage.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight 
to  see  poor  ^neas  tossed  about  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  I  was  anxious  to  see  that  great  city 
on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Moriah,  but  I  had  to  shut 


my  eyes  and  stop  my  ears  with  my  fingers  rather 
than  hear  the  songs  and  see  the  horrors  of  the 
human  victims  sacrificed  in  their  hideous  orgies. 
On  every  side  horrors.  Well,  Greece,  at  least,  will 
be  free  from  such  atrocities.  Alas,  no  Danaus, 
with  his  Egyptian  arts  and  learning,  had  reached 
it  because  the  Midianite  and  Molochites  had  ex- 
terminated the  Egyptians,  but  the  Pelasgians 
were  in  Greece  and  had  built  great  walls.  I 
could  not  see  for  what  purpose  for  they  lived 
in  huts,  at  which  a  respectable  Apache  would 
turn  up  his  nose,  and,  century  after  century,  they 
built  the  same  huts  and  lived  in  them.  As  for 
manners,  they  had  none,  and  their  customs  were 
barbarous.  No  Cadmus,  for  the  Molochite  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  had  swept  all  alphabet  and  let- 
ters out  of  being,  and,  if  Cadmus  came,  he  would 
be  more  of  a  barbarian  than  even  the  Pelasgians, 
who  were  steeped  in  ignorance,  their  chief  occu- 
pation, the  savage  raids  which  the  inhabitants 
of  one  valley  made  on  another.  This  is  what 
came  of  having  crushed  that  little  yapping  dog. 
^neas  floundered  round  for  a  while.  I  could 
see  his  ships,  with  the  green  leaves  still  growing 
oil  the  topmasts,  set  out  from  the  Port  of  Dido. 
I  saw  poor  Palmurus  tumble  over — the  quick- 
moving  stereoscope,  for  it  seemed  like  one,  became 
more  and  more  interesting  till  we  came  to  the 
second  Punic  war.  The  memory  of  that  wretched 
dog  came  back — not  that  I  saw  him,  his  bones 
were  gnawed  by  jackals  and  bleached  by  the 
sun,  a  thousand  years  ago ;  but  the  evil  that  dogs 
d(_.  lives  after  them,  and  when  I  saw  the  anxiety 
on  Scipio's  face — they  did  not  call  him  Afri- 
canus — when  I  looked  in  on  the  conferences  of 
the  Roman  generals  and  heard  them  count  up 
their  waning  resources  and  match  them  against 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  Carthage,  I  tell  you 
I  felt  badly.  You  see,  Carthage  was  an  outpost 
of  the  Molochite  Empire,  the  Pelasgians  of 
Greece  were  of  no  more  importance  in  the  bal- 
ance of  power  than  some  little  tribe  of  Indians 
are  counted  in  the  balance  of  to-day.  This  is 
what  worried  poor  Scipio  and  the  Roman  gen- 
erals. I  could  see  Hannibal  and  his  armies  come 
down  on  the  Romans  and  crush  them  as  I  hushed 
the  little  dog — well,  not  quite  so  easily,  for  they 
fought  like  fury,  burned  the  fleet,  sunk  the 
squadrons,  swept  all  before  them,  ploughed 
Rome,  carried  the   few   survivors   into   slavery, 
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left  all  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  or  sunk  in  the 
sea.  No  Israel,  no  Egypt,  no  Greece,  no  Rome; 
a  couple  of  centuries,  and  Carthage  was  swept 
away,  Sidon  burnt  up,  with  neither  heart  nor 
art  to  rebuild  them.  Another  century — and  the 
stream  of  the  world's  life  ran  in  drops — red 
ones — the  last  generation,  a  mere  handful,  had 
met  in  deadly  combat  on  that  very  Syria,  where 
I  had  helped  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  to  fling  his 
arms  round  his  father's  neck !  They  met  in 
deadly  combat  in  an  open  space  where  a  great 
rock,  like  a  man's  skull,  peered  out  from  the 
gray  dry  ground ;  they  met  and  fell,  on  that 
April  day,  under  a  black  sky,  when  a  crash,  a 
flare  of  light — I  opened  my  eyes — "I  only  wanted 
to  save  Joseph,"  I  explained.  There  was  an- 
other Joseph,  with  a  royal  smile,  beaming  down 
at  me  from  his  pedestal.  Some  one  tapped  me 
or  the  shoulder.  I  looked  around  the  chapel — 
beautiful  in  the  dim  light  of  the  sanctuary  lamp 
— how  comforting  to  think  I  had  never  touched 
that  little  dog — that  Joseph  filled  the  granaries 
of  Egypt — and  that  another  Joseph  "had  guided 
over  Egypt's  trackless  way,"  and  carried  in  his 
arms  "Him  whom  the  stars  obey !" 
Subjoineth  the  writer — 

Waft  of  soul's  wing! 

What  floats  above? 

Sunshine  and  love. 
Sky  blue  and  spring. 

Here  below— heather  and  fluff — that's  enough! 

Ott  O'Rel. 


With  what  a  wealth  of  prophecy  the  violet 
teems!  Imperial  in  its  coloring;  rich  in  the 
deepest  majesty  of  hue;  full  to  the  perfection  of 
most  perfect  promise;  the  mingling  of  all  the 
reds  and  blues  and  pinks  and  crimsons;  in  its 
own  little  way — but  how  gloriously  immense — 
the  embodiment  of  every  splendor  and  gorgeous- 
ness,  every  most  subtle  scent  and  sweetest  sight 
of  all  the  flowers  to  follow.  It  seems  curiously 
out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  flower 
that  it  is  the  badge  of  a  great  dynasty,  and  that 
in  medicine  an  infusion  of  it  should  be  one  of 
the  most  delicate  tests  known  to  determine  the 
presence  of  acids  and  alkalies. 


♦ff"  T  shines  over  the  three  crosses  on  the  chapel 
n  with  a  crystal  blue  color.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  star  in  the  night  sky.  It  fills 
you  with  awe  for  Him  who  created  the  rainy 
Hyades  and  the  great  star-sprayed  Pleiades,  and 
your  spirit  is  tranquilized  by  the  freedom  of  a 
flight  into  the  open  sky.  The  sea-gods  quit  their 
palaces  under  the  deep,  we  are  told,  and  seat 
themselves  on  the  promontories  to  gaze  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  dark.  What  is  wanting  in  the 
night-watch  of  mortals  who  sleep  they  fill  up 
iri  an  ecstatic  response  to  the  beauty  of  the 
firmament  on  high.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  eye- 
lids must  shut  out  the  stars  all  night  long, — that 
wc  are  such  beings  as  dreams  hold  down  in  slum- 
ber while  the  effulgent  stars  are  telling  the  glory 
or  God  over  our  faces. 

There  is  so  much  room  in  the  sky.  What  is 
it  all  for?  Where  does  it  end?  Is  there  no 
wall  forever!  Millions  of  beautiful  star-worlds! 
never  any  friction,  only  the  eternal  harmony  of 
the  ceaseless  music.  Here  we  are  down  on  a 
little  world  and,  as  a  child  of  its  environment, 
quite  unable  to  get  off  and  live.  Water  and  bread 
and  air  and  warmth  keep  us  upon  the  earth 
quite  as  much  as  Newton's  gravity  law. 

But  this  is  the  material  part  only,  or  how  could 
you  have  travelled  to  yonder  star  while  this 
little  gold  clock  on  your  desk  has  tick-tocked  a 
second. 

Tick-tock ! — and  you  have  outstripped  Phae- 
ton's chariot  of  the  sun  !  Tick-tock ! — and  you 
have  vanquished  Mazeppa  on  his  steed  of  thun- 
der! Oh,  the  delightful  plunge  into  the  inter- 
minable space,  past  the  air  and  ether,  past  the 
cloudlets,  out  of  the  system  of  Sol,  into  the  jew- 
elled belt  of  Orion  where  another  sun  shines 
brighter,  stronger,  and  you  are  not  alone,  for 
"He  with  planets  in  His  care"  is  by  your  side. 
Every  star  is  His  and  you  are  His.  And  you 
are  so  little!  The  Eternal  One  and  you!  Come 
apart  into  the  desert  aloof  among  the  stars  and 
behold  the  earth ! 

It  is  not  very  large  but  there  are  great  souls 
upon  its  plains  and  highlands ;  and  in  the  dust  of 
its  dry  lands  brave  hearts  and  foolish  hearts  are 
buried. 

One  you  knew.     Proudly  he  walked  the  paths 
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of  the  earth,  questioningly.  This  labouring  earth, 
full  of  sighs  and  sorrowful  songs,  full  of  mock- 
ing mystery  and  maddening  fears!  Wherefore 
and  whither  tendeth  all  these?  Is  there  a  solu- 
tion, or  is  there  only  blind  life  and  blinder  death 
after  the  springs  of  existence  uncoil?  Then  all 
question  ceased ! 

Another  you  knew.  The  vain  shadows  of  the 
world  which  Christ  has  cursed  lured  him  from 
the  narrow  paths.  His  eyes  sought  vanities,  and 
false  gold  freighted  his  pockets.  Worldly  great- 
ness crowded  him  finally  with  its  salvo  of  tri- 
umph and  ''pride  came  knocking  with  thin 
knuckles  on  his  heart."  Suddenly  eternity 
blanked  itself  before  his  gaze;  its  great  suction 
snatched  him  up  like  Merlin  in  the  enchanted 
oak,  and  no  memorial  remains. 

And  another !  Vast  speculations  absorbed  him 
quite  wholly.  To  bridle  the  air,  to  bridge  the 
Atlantic,  to  leave  to  posterity  a  record  and  a 
name!  "I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars, 
T  will  sit.  in  the  mountain  of  the  covenant,  in 
the  sides  of  the  north" — and  whilst  he  was 
dreaming,  the  castles  faded  away  like  a  vapour! 

O  little  earth!  O  little  thoughts  of  mankind 
at  the  Great  Assize! 

It  is  a  grievous  vision,  a  weary  reading  in  the 
sand.  And  you  would  slink  away  only  for  the 
Comforter's  voice: 

"These  declare  the  glory  of  God,  but  not  His 
will." 

Not  His  will !  and  you  read  on,  of  one  whose 
influence  on  you  was  the  Divine  Being's  blessing 
to  you.  You  remember  him  well.  His  dear, 
great  spirit  seems  near  you  at  times.  And  if  he 
came  from  the  mysterious  world  from  whose 
bourn  no  traveller  returns,  you  would  run  to- 
wards him  with  great  joy,  and  take  his  hand  and 
try  to  tell  him  what  you  never  told  him  here 
because  you  did  not  know.  O  great  Sower ! — of 
the  word — in  those  days,  that  shall  return  no 
more  forever!  If  my  gratitude  can  reach  you 
where  you  reign  with  Christ  in  Paradise,  receive 
it  every  hour  of  every  day  and  when  these  shall 
be  a  thousand  years!  If  my  sorrow  you  saw 
when  I  heard  that  you  were  dead  and  gone ;  if 
you  knew  the  measure  of  this  world's  values  that 
passed  out  with  you,  do  you  wonder  that  your 
loveliness  is  beckoning  me  towards  the  stars? 
Dear  beloved  of  the  Master!   do  you  wonder 


that  the  thought  of  you  is  sweetness  to  my  soul, 
and  that  the  tears  which  I  never  hide  away  are 
not  tears  of  sorrow  but  of  hope  eternal. 

"And  if  but  Faith  and  Hope  be  there, 

Why,  what  is  death?    To  close  our  eyes, 

To  concentrate  ourselves  in  prayer, 

To  yield  our  soul  to  angels'  care, 
And  sleep,  to  waken  in  the  skies." 

A  little  while  now,  a  very  little  while,  and  I, 
too,  shall  say  to  this  passing  vision  of  the  earth — 
vale,  vale,  longum  vale!  Shall  aught  intimidate 
me  in  that  hour,  I  shall  remember  how  brave  you 
were  and  how  beautiful  your  passing  out,  like 
the  angelic  Philip,  stepping  from  the  stranger's 
chariot,  having  filled  the  earth  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord.  Margaret  Sheehan. 


If  3  Mttt  gou. 

If  I  were  you,  I'd  drink  the  glowing  light 

Of  every  twinkling  star  and  drop  of  dew, 
I'd  turn  me  from  the  shadow  and  the  night. 
If  I  were  you. 

I''  I  were  you,  I'd  gather  fairest  flowers, 
I'd  pluck  the  roses  and  forget  the  rue, 
I'd  seek  for  heartsease  in  the  wayside  bowers, 
If  I  were  you. 

If  I  were  you,  I'd  speak  the  kindly  word, 

The  welcome  word  that  rings  sincere  and  true, 
I'd  scatter  sunshine  like  a  singing  bird. 
If  I  were  you. 

If  I  were  you,  I'd  do  the  noble  deed. 

The  radiant  act  the  angels  love  to  view, 
I'd  give  to  others'  sorrow  loving  heed. 
If  I  were  you. 

If  I  were  you,  I'd  always  seek  the  best. 

And  stand  for  honor  with  the  chosen  few, 
I'd  fight  for  truth  and  leave  to  God  the  rest. 
If  I  were  you. 


We  often  do  more  good  by  our  sympathy  than 
by  our  labors,  and  render  to  the  world  a  more 
lasting  service  by  absence  of  jealousy  and  recog- 
nition of  merit  than  we  could  ever  render  by  the 
straining  efforts  of  personal  ambition. 
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While  Christian  hearts  throughout  the  world 
were  mourning  over  their  Redeemer's  sorrows, 
specially  commemorated  in  the  services  of  Holy 
Week,  an  additional  grief  descended  upon  the 
Community  of  Loreto,  Niagara  Falls,  as  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Death  Angel  was  suddenly  felt  hov- 
ering near  the  beloved  Superior,  Mother  M. 
Aloysius  Gonzaga. 

This  devoted  Religious  had  consecrated  her- 
self, as  a  young  maiden,  at  the  close  of  her 
school-life,  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  Institute 
of  Mary,  and,  throughout  her  long  career  there- 
in, she  was  one  of  its  most  fervent  members  and 
brightest  exponents. 

For  many  years,  she  held  responsible  positions 
in  various  houses  of  the  Order.  Whether  as 
teacher.  Prefect  of  schools.  Mistress  of  Novices 
or  Superior,  her  charming  personality,  constantly 
radiating  virtue,  never  failed  to  leave  its  impress 
on  those  about  her. 

How  promptly  any  petulance  was  checked  by 
a  glance  from  those  gentle  eyes,  or  by  a  simple 
word  from  her  who  loved  the  blessed  ways  of 
peace !  To  one,  over-anxious  about  a  trouble- 
some pupil,  her  advice  was,  "  Be  kind  to  her. 
Lead  her  to  see  wherein  she  offends  and  she  will 
do  better.    She  is  but  a  child  and  her  good  quali- 


ties are  only  waiting  to  be  developed  by  some 
benign  influence." 

Enhancing  her  unvarying  affability,  there  shone 
forth  in  her  character  an  admirable  discretion, 
firmness  and  love  of  order. 

Never  disposed  to  flatter,  she  bestowed  at  an 
opportune  moment,  the  judicious  word  of  praise 
which  invariably  encouraged  the  recipient  and 
aroused  her  gratitude  towards  one  who  set  the 
highest  value  on  a  success,  traceable  to  secret 
self -conquest  and  to  patient,  persevering  adher- 
ence to  duty. 

Her  most  cherished  devotion  was  to  our  dear 
Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  one  of  her 
best-loyed  occupations  was  to  prepare  children 
for  receiving  the  Divine  Guest  into  their  hearts 
in  First  Holy  Communion. 

Her  absolute  self-control  and  self-forgetful- 
ness,  the  result  of  her  close  union  with  God, 
while  always  conspicuous,  shone  forth  more 
lustrously  during  the  closing  days  of  her  earthly 
pilgrimage. 

On  W^ednesday  of  Holy  Week,  she  took  part 
in  the  several  religious  exercises  of  the  Com- 
munity. On  Holy  Thursday  morning,  her  zeal 
urged  her,  ill  though  she  was,  to  rise  as  usual 
and  recite  the  Divine  Office.  Some  one,  observ- 
ing her  pallor,  remonstrated  with  her  and,  a  little 
later,  insisted  on  sending  for  the  physician,  who, 
on  his  arrival,  pronounced  the  attack  to  be  pneu- 
monia and  gave  but  slight  hope  of  recovery.  On 
Good  Friday  evening,  the  last  rites  of  the  Church 
were  administered  and  the  thoughts  of  the  dear 
invalid  were  centered,  as  through  the  years,  on 
her  Beloved,  Who  was  now  summoning  her 
home. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  twelve,  on  Holy  Saturday, 
wishing  to  unite  with  the  thousands  of  Alleluias 
ascending  to  the  Glorious  Conqueror  of  sin  and 
death,  she  began  to  recite,  in  a  faint  voice,  the 
Regind  Coeli. 

After  a  few  short  hours  of  prayerful,  peace- 
ful waiting,  her  beautiful   spirit  soared  to  the 
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embrace  of  Him  whose  tenderest  welcome  must 
be  for  those  who  have  taken  for  their  watchword 
and  life-practice,  "To  the  greater  glory  of  God." 
To  those  whose  hearts  have  ached  because  of 
her  departure  from  their  midst,  there  remains  the 
precious  memory  of  her  noble  life  to  soothe,  in- 
spire and  fortify  them  until  they  rejoin  her  on 
the  glad  morning  of  Eternity. 
* 

The  recognition  by  the  Church  of  the  heroic 
virtues  of  two  of  her  saintly  women,  reminds  us 
that  we  hear  too  little  of  the  Christian  ideal  of 
womanhood  in  an  age  feverishly  intent  on  evolv- 
ing one  wholly  alien  to  that  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  this  connection,  it  is  refreshing  to 
head  Mrs.  Philip  Gibbs'  article  in  the  Catholic 
Women's  League  Magazine  on  "Woman  as  a 
Social  Unit."  It  is  by  contributions  such  as  these 
to  contemporary  thought  that  the  C.  W.  L.  will 
justify  its  existence  in  a  very  needed  way.  In  an 
age  when  new-fangled  theories  are  springing  up 
everywhere  as  to  woman's  mission,  it  is  as  well 
we  should  have  the  reminder  that  "woman's 
truest  interest  is  in  being  and  remaining  wom- 
anly. Since  the  world  began,  the  essence  of 
woman's  nature  has  not  changed,  and  if,  by  some 
violent  readjustment  to  environment,  it  were  to 
change  now,  it  would  be  the  worse  for  the 
world."  Lowliness,  obedience,  and  humility — 
they  are  old-fashioned  virtues,  yet  they  are  the 
only  qualities  which  count  in  a  world  that  can 
never  forego  the  ideal  of  Nazareth,  however 
much  it  seeks  to  obscure  it  or  replace  it  by  false 
substitutes  and  distorted  ideals. 


the  England  of  to-day,  has  now  fifteen  thousand 
sons  in  Europe,  in  America,  and  in  the  Colonies 
— a  great  army  to  which  a  divine  conscription 
brings  daily  recruits.  The  powers  of  Francis 
Thompson,  as  a  biographer,  have  already  been 
triumphantly  proved  by  his  Life  of  St.  Ignatius. 
His  literary  executor  in  a  prefatory  note  says: 
"The  'pedestrian  prose'  in  which  the  main  story 
is  designedly  told  is  deserted  by  the  teller  in  his 
last  chapter.  There  he  breaks  into  a  run  and  a 
leap,  and,  after  long  constraint,  throws  up,  as  it 
were,  his  cap,  even  the  red  cap  of  liberty."  The 
allusion  is  to  Francis  Thompson's  appreciation 
of  Cardinal  Manning  as  a  social  reformer,  where 
he  says :  . 

"Red  has  come  to  be  a  colour  feared ;  it  ought 
rather  to  be  a  colour  loved.  For  it  is  ours.  The 
colour  is  ours,  and  what  it  symbolizes  is  ours. 
The  sectaries  came  in  the  night,  as  we  lay  asleep, 
and  stole  it  from  us.  Many  of  our  garments  have 
they  masked  in;  never  in  one  more  distinctively 
our  own  than  this.  Red  in  all  its  grades — from 
the  scarlet  of  the  Sacred  College  to  that  imperial 
colour  we  call  purple,  the  tinge  of  clotted  blood, 
which  we  have  fitly  made  the  symbol  of  the  dead 
Christ — it  is  ours.  Hue  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Church;  hue  of  Martyrs;  hue  of  sway,  and 
love,  and  Passion-tide;  ours  by  divinest  heri- 
tage; vesture  in  which  the  Proto-Martyr  of 
Freedom  hung  upon  Calvary.  To  that  garb  of 
liberty  a  Cardinal  is  proudly  lineal ;  a  Prince  of 
the  Blood  indeed!" 

The  little  volume  closes  with  a  record  of  the 
Brothers- of  the  Christian  Schools,  brought  down 
to  date  by  one  of  their  number,  and  is  adorned 
by  portraits  of  the  Saint  and  other  illustrations. 


At  the  request  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  the  Life  of  their  founder,  St.  John  de  la 
Salle,  contributed  by  Francis  Thompson  to 
"Merrie  England,"  in  1894,  has  been  issued  in 
book  form  by  Messrs.  Burns  and  Oates.  This 
Saint,  who  forestalled  in  the  France  of  over  two 
centuries  ago,  the  main  educational  reforms  of 


Great  teachers  often  imitate  nature's  way  of 
silence.  He  was  not  a  foolish  man  who  said  to 
his  son:  "There  are  the  letters  of  the  English 
alphabet.     Go  into  that  corner  and  learn  them." 

An  unusually  successful  teacher  was  known  to 
draw  a  complicated  diagram  on  the  blackboard 
and  say :  "To-morrow  tell  me  what  that  means." 
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It  may  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  class  at 
the  moment,  but,  the  next  day,  most  of  the  stu- 
dents had  discovered  its  application. 

Such  a  classroom  is  a  rehearsal  for  after-life. 
The  classroom,  where  the  teacher  does  all  the 
thinking  and  the  pupils  none,  prepares  one  for 
nothing  more  practical  than  being  entertained  or, 
more  likely,  bored  for  life. 

Apparatus,  elucidation,  opportunity — these  are 
the  crutches  of  the  lame  and  the  couches  of  the 
lazy.  "Newton  rolled  up  the  cover  of  a  book; 
he  put  a  small  glass  at  one  end  and  a  large  brain 
at  the  other — it  was  enough !" 

The  coward  on  the  field  of  battle  breaks  his 
sword  and  flings  it  from  him  because  it  is  not  a 
Damascus  blade.  The  king's  son — the  man  with 
the  masterful  mind — pursued  and  weaponless, 
snatches  up  the  broken  sword  and  wins  the  day. 


Readers  of  the  Rainbow^  who  are  interested 
in  medieval  history,  may  like  to  know  that  the 
new  Europa  Correspondent,  who  writes  the 
Gibraltar  convent  chronicle,  is  a  descendant  of 
the  Spanish  hero  who  wrested  Cordova  from  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  and  obtained  from  the  Sov- 
ereign, among  other  honours,  the  right  to  affix 
the  surname  of  de  Cordova.  This  family  has 
given  many  distinguished  members  to  Church 
and  State,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  works 
relating  to  Spain,  notably  in  the  "Life  of  Blessed 
John  of  Avila,"  but  the  most  illustrious  scion  of 
the  race  was  Gonzalo  Hernandez  de  Cordova,  El 
Gran  Capitan,  the  contemporary  of  Bayard,  con- 
queror of  Italy,  and  afterwards  Viceroy  there. 


Of  all  the  questions  which  former  Attorney- 
General,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  essayed  to  an- 
swer, the  most  important,  by  his  own  admission, 
was  at  a  school  Commencement  when  he  asked, 
"What  is  a  Lady?" — and  gave  the  definition. 

He  declared  that  in  life  she  is  not  a  living 


dressmaker's  model,  but  one  who  cheers,  consoles 
and  adorns. 

"Now,  the  word  'lady',"  he  said,  "is  notable  for 
two  reasons;  eminently  unlike  the  object  it  de- 
notes, it  is  itself  a  very,  very  old  word.  Prob- 
ably it  came  to  Britain  with  Hengist  and  Horsa — 
if  you  are  still  taught  that  there  were  such  per- 
sons as  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  that  they  came 
to  Britain — and  if  it  did  come  over  with  them 
from  the  old  home  beyond  the  sea  of  the  Anglos 
and  Saxons,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  came 
as  a  debutante.  Moreover,  it  is  genuine,  unadul- 
terated English ;  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the  rugged  days  of  those  same  Anglos  and  Sax- 
ons, it  has  been  gradually  softened  to  suit  our 
more  tender  throats  and  shortened  to  suit  our 
more  limited  leisure. 

Compare  it  in  these  respects  with  the  mascu- 
line word  which,  nowadays,  at  least,  it  most  read- 
ily suggests.  'Gentleman'  is  about  five  hundred 
years  old,  while  'lady'  is  probably  fifteen  hun- 
dred, at  the  very  least.  'Gentleman'  is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  French  word  and  an  English  word, 
while  'lady'  is  pure  English. 

The  word  'lady'  is,  I  am  taught,  made  up  of 
'hlaef,'  which  we  have  gradually  softened  and 
shortened  into  'la'  and  'dige,'  which  has  become 
in  the  course  of  centuries  'dy.'  There  is  also,  if 
I  am  not  deceived  by  my  great  ignorance,  no 
question  that  'hlaef  is  one  of  the  old  forms  of 
our  word  'loaf ;  as  to  what  the  'dige'  stood  for, 
learned  men  are  not  altogether  agreed,  but,  ac- 
cording to  my  very  imperfect  understanding  of 
the  matter,  the  most  of  them  think  it  meant  'dig- 
ger' or  'kneader'  of  the  dough  used  in  the  loaf, 
and  'hlaefdige,'  therefore,  signified  a  maker  of 
bread  into  loaves. 

At  first  sight,  breadmaking  may  not  seem  to  be 
an  especially  aristocratic  occupation,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  state 
of  society  in  which  the  use  of  bread  made  into 
loaves  was  a  mark  of  social  distinction.  The  old 
English  name  for  a  domestic  servant  was  a  'loaf- 
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eater,'  the  good  appetite  of  household  help  being 
no  less  notable  for  our  ancestors  than  in  these 
later  days,  and  then,  as  now,  they  enjoyed  the 
fare  of  their  masters ;  husbandmen  and  other 
laborers  had  to  eat  cakes  baked  in  the  ashes. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  then,  that  in  the  first 
glimpse  we  have  of  the  'lady,'  as  known  to  Eng- 
lish-speaking people,  she  is  pictured  as  a  house- 
keeper, a  real  working  woman,  not  indeed  prob- 
ably working  much  with  her  own  hands,  for  it  is 
reasonable  to  conjecture  that  her  duties  were  in 
the  main  those  of  supervision  and  instruction  for 
'loaf-eaters'  of  both  sexes,  but  in  no  wise  given 
over  to  idleness  or  frivolity  or  empty  ostentation. 

Three  or  four  years  since,  I  saw  among  the 
many  stories  of  matrimonial  infelicity,  an  account 
of  a  fair  plaintiflf  who  said  that  she  must  be  pro- 
vided with  three  maids  and  a  fantastically  large 
wardrobe,  because  what  she  called  a  'woman  of 
fashion'  had  to  change  her  drees  at  least  six  times 
a  day,  and  could  not  under  any  circumstance 
wear  the  same  gown  twice.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I 
could  understand,  she  passed  nearly  all  her  time 
putting  on  and  taking  off  clothes. 

To  my  mind,  this  was   assuredly   a   laborious 
existence,  involving  harder  work  than  the  mak- 
ing of  many  loaves."  , 
« 

"The  Little  Communicant,"  by  Reverend  Bona- 
venture  Hammer,  O.  F.  M.  (Benziger  Bros.), 
32mo.,  cloth,  $0.25. 

Father  Hammer's  purpose  was  to  make  a 
prayer-book  for  little  children  that  would  be  very 
simple,  that  they  could  all  understand.  In  this 
he  has  succeeded. 

"Angels  of  the  Sanctuary,"   Little  Heart-to- 

Heart  Talks  With  Those  Who  Serve  the  Altar, 
by  Benjamin  R  Musser  (Benziger  Bros.),  32mo., 
cloth,  net,  $0.15. 

To  the  "Angels  of  the  Sanctuary" — the  altar- 
boys,  the  earthly  messengers  and  ministers  to  the 


Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar — these  "little  heart-to-heart  talks"  can  not 
but  prove  more  than  ordinarily  stimulating  and 
refreshing. 

"Spoiling  the  Divine  Feast,"  by  F.  M.  de 
Zulueta,  S.  J.  (Benziger  Bros.),  paper,  per  hun- 
dred, $3.00. 

In  this  little  booklet  Father  de  Zulueta  asks 
Catholic  parents  to  encourage  their  children  to 
frequent  Communion  and  not  to  hinder  them,  as 
is  the  prevailing  practice  to-day. 


W^t  (BtaHuattgi*  iFaretoeU  %t^  to  tje  ifacttltp 

anti  &tutient0.  Eorrto  Contient.  amount 

&t.  9^atp.  I^amilton. 

H  SOCIAL  event  of  engrossing  interest  was 
the  Graduates'  Farewell  Tea,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  June  the  twentieth. 
The  day  and  hour  of  the  coming  event  had  been 
kept  a  profound  secret,  then,  what  was  our  sur- 
prise on  entering  the  refectory  and  gathering 
round  the  festive  flower-decked  tables,  to  see  the 
bounteous  display  of  dainties — not  far  from  the 
banqueting  point — ^w^hich  our  charming  hostesses 
had  provided.  Exclamations  of  admiration  and 
delight  were  evoked  by  the  exquisitely  effective 
appointments — just  here  be  it  said,  to  the  credit 
ot  these  young  ladies,  that,  unassisted,  they  pre- 
pared the  feast,  adorned  the  tables,  and  decorated 
the  room  in  a  style  so  artistic  that  scarcely  a  nook 
could  be  found  that  had  not  been  brightened  by 
their  hands  and  rendered  more  inviting. 

That  the  Misses  Gordon  are  creditably 
equipped  for  household  duties — which  are  not 
reckoned  by  them  among  the  arts  of  a  bygone 
day — goes  without  saying. 

When  ample  justice  had  been^done  to  the  good 
thmgs,  and  holiday  plans  and  pleasures  dis- 
cussed, there  was  a  unanimous  declaration  that 
the  party  had  been  the  most  delightful  of  the 
year.  Beatrice  McBrady  and  Marion  Overend 
tendered  a  vote  of  thanks,  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective tables.    Faces  brimful  of  loving  interest, 
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beamed,  and  attention  which  had  wavered  a  little, 
quickened  into  life  again,  as  Marie  McCarthy, 
in  a  voice  freighted  with  importance,  and  out  of 
the  depth  of  her  own  wide  experience,  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  possibilities  that  loomed  upon  the 
horizon  of  the  sweet  girl  graduates — the  June 
roses  of  191 2 — filling  the  future  with  hope  and 
the  promise  of  realized  desires!  Indeed,  Marie 
developed  unexpected  talents  in  the  direction  of 
speech-making. 

Brief  allusion  was  made  to  days  "lost  to 
sight,"  into  which  some  rare  scintillations  of  wit 
found  their  way,  and  hearty  applause  followed 
the  words  of  each  successive  speaker. 

Now  the  dream  of  school  years — happy  years 
of  childhood  and  maidenhood,  sheltered  beneath 
the  wings  of  Alma  Mater — has  been  realized — 
Finis  coronavit  opus — and,  standing  on  the  thres- 
hold of  life,  its  morning  bright  with  promise, 
facing  the  future  eagerly,  strong  in  hope  and 
purpose,  we  may  confidently  predict  for  the  dear 
girls  a  career  of  happiness  and  joy,  for  the  sweet 
influence  of  womanly  culture  is  sure  to  triumph 
when  shaped  and  guided  by  Christian  principles. 

Among  the  many  pleasant  memories  of  our 
school-days,  none  will  be  more  fondly  cherished 
than  those  of  the  Graduation  festivities. 

Irene  Sullivan. 


feleep. 

The  flowers  bow  their  heads  in  meekness. 
The  sun  slips  softly  out  of  sight; 

Through  all  the  world  steals  quiet  sweetness, 
For  Lady  Sleep  comes  in  with  night. 

Her  magic  wand  is  lightly  waving 

O'er  eyes  that  still  refuse  to  close. 
For  Lady  Sleep  is  always  craving 

To  hush  the  world  into  repose. 

The  rolling,  roaring,  swaying,  sea-tide 

Attunes  its  tone  to  drowsy  hum. 
For  all  obey  the  gentle  Sleep  Queen, 

Whose  voice  allures,  and  smile  says,  "Come." 

Maude  Crawford. 

LoRETo     Academy,     Wellesley     Crescent, 
Toronto. 


30lanti  T8it\ietit0. 

S^arp  Stuart'B  PinBitation, 

{Continued  from  April  Number. ) 

HS  soon  as  the  nuptial  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced, the  Queen-Dauphiness  saluted 
her  husband  by  the  title  of  "Francis  I., 
King  of  Scotland" ;  then  all  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners advanced  and  performed  their  homage 
to  him  as  such. 

Agnes  Strickland  says:  "Francis  was  always 
delicate  in  health,  and  timid  in  deportment ;  and, 
though  learned,  kind  and  good,  he  was  deficient 
in  the  brilliant  qualities  which  might  have  been 
expected  in  the  son  of  that  gay  and  gallant 
prince,  Henry  II.  His  greatest  claim  to  the  favor 
of  France  was  derived  from  his  connection  with 
Mary  Stuart:  whatever  might  be  his  estimation 
with  others,  he  was  the  object  of  her  first  aflfec- 
tions,  and  reigned  in  her  heart  without  a  rival." 

"The  Estates  of  Mary's  realm  (Scotland) 
convened  in  parliament,  November  29,  1558,  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on  her 
marriage ;  the  crown-matrimonial,  to  her  con- 
sort, the  Dauphin,  was  granted. 

"The  death  of  Mary  I.,  Queen  of  England, 
November  17,  1588,  appeared  to  open  a  more 
brilliant  destiny  for  Mary  Stuart,  by  placing  her 
the  next  in  succession  to  that  realm.  Not  con- 
tented with  such  contingency  for  his  youthful 
daughter-in-law  (who  was  more  than  nine  years 
the  junior  of  the  new  Queen  of  England.  Eliza- 
beth), Henry  II.  determined  to  challenge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  Britannic  Empire  for 
her,  as  the  rightful  representative  of  Henry  VII. 

"During  the  preliminary  negotiations  for  the 
Peace  of  Cambray,  Queen  Elizabeth's  demand 
for  the  restitution  of  Calais,  as  a  portion  of  the 
English  dominions,  was  met  with  this  insulting 
rejoinder  from  the  French  commissioners :  Tn 
that  case,  it  ought  to  be  surrendered  to  the 
Dauphin's  consort,  the  Queen  of  Sgots,  whom  we 
take  to  be  the  Queen  of  England.' 

"Mary  and  her  husband  as  joint  sovereigns  of 
Scotland,  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Cambray  in  the 
presence  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries,  in  the 
Chapel  Royal  of  the  Louvre. 

Throckmorton,  the  English  ambassador,  no- 
tices that  Queen  Mary  took  upon  her  to  speak 
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the  most  on  this  occasion,  declaring  that — "as 
the  Queen  of  England  was  her  cousin  and  good 
sister,  she  and  the  king  her  husband  were  glad 
of  the  peace,  and  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
preserve  it." 

Elizabeth  accredited  two  envoys  expressly  to 
Mary  and  her  consort  as  King  and  Queen  of 
Scotland.  They  both  wrote  from  Paris  to  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  her  for  her  very  accept- 


\ 

K     'X 

The  Hapless,   Beautiful  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots. 

able  professions  of  friendship  and  good  will, 
signing  themselves,  "Your  good  brother,  sister 
and  cousins,  Francis  and  Marie."  Notwithstand- 
ing these  diplomatic  civilities,  Elizabeth  was  fo- 
menting a  revolt  in  Scotland,  and  Francis  and 
Mary  were  decorating  their  plate  and  tapestry 
with  the  arms  of  England,  to  intimate  that  Mary 
was  the  rightful  queen  of  that  realm.  They 
were,  however,  both  subservient  to  the  authority 
of  Henry  II.,  by  whose  direction  they  acted. 
Mary  was  laboring  under  severe  indisposition  at 
this  time.  Her  illness  was  aggravated  by  mental 
uneasiness ;  the  afifairs  of  her  realm  having  as- 
sumed a  very  alarming  aspect  at  this  period.  An 
open  rupture  had  taken  place  between  the  "re- 


formers" and  the  defenders  of  the  Old  Faith; 
the  churches  and  monasteries  had  been  assaulted, 
devastated  and  given  up  to  the  plunder  of  those 
active  agents  in  controversial  warfare,  whom 
Knox  aptly  entitles,  "the  rascail  multitude."  Her 
royal  palace  at  Scone  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground ;  her  favorite  brother,  James  Stuart, 
Prior  of  St.  Andrew's — he  who  had  so  lately  ap- 
peared as  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  was  now  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt. 

Knox,  a  renegade  priest,  made  the  balls,  and 
"the  rascail  multitude"  fired  them! 

We  learn  from  Strickland's  pages  that  the  "re- 
formers," no  longer  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
Old  Faith,  gave  themselves  up  to  "assault,  de- 
vastation and  plunder." 

James  Stuart,  Mary  Stuart's  illegitimate 
brother.  Priest  and  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  de- 
spite his  vows  of  "poverty,  chastity  and  obedi- 
ence" and  his  baptismal  promises  to  renounce 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  having  become 
a  renegade  to  his  vows  and  promises,  unroofed 
his  church,  turned  the  revenues  of  the  church 
lands  from  the  poor,  and  directed  them  into  his 
own  pocket,  hoping  that,  one  day,  with  the  help 
of  Elizabeth  of  England,  he  would  be  king  of 
Scotland. 

This  became  his  actuating  ambition,  and  in 
this  spirit  he  made  a  bid  for  the  following  of 
"the  rascail  multitude"  whom  he  would  reward 
v/ith  their  share  of  the  spoils. 

Rev.  Whitaker,  English  Church  clergyman 
and  historian,  says  of  James  Stuart,  Priest-Prior 
of  St.  Andrew's,  renegade  and  reformer — "He 
was  guilty  of  the  most  monstrous  crimes,  yet  he 
was  denominated  a  good  man  by  the  reformers 
of  those  days." 

Cobbett,  the  English-Church  historian,  also 
says  of  him — "His  great  object  was  to  extirpate 
the  Catholic  religion,  as  the  best  means  of  re- 
taining his  power;  and  being  also  a  'bold  liar,' 
and  a  man  that  stuck  at  no  forgery,  no  perjury, 
no  bloody  deed  that  answered  his  purpose,  he 
was  a  man  after  'good  Queen  Bess's'  own 
heart." 

His  royal  sister  loaded  him  with  benefits  and 
titles,  but  he  betrayed  her,  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  her  to  the  scaflfold,  became  Regent  of 
Scotland,  and  then  was  deservedly  shot  by  Ham- 
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ilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  The  loyal  Hamilton 
had  faithfully  fought  for  his  Queen  at  the  battle 
of  Langside  against  her  traitor  brother  and  the 
"rascail  multitude."  After  the  disastrous  battle, 
Hamilton  fled  to  France.  His  palace  was  given 
by  "the  good  regent"  to  one  of  the  "rascail  mul- 
titude," and  Hamilton's  wife,  with  her  one-day- 
old  infant,  was  turned  out  on  a  mid-winter's 
night  to  perish  on  the  hills  with  her  child.  Re- 
venge was  sweet  to  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh ; 
and  he  certainly  rid  the  earth  of  a  monster. 
When  the  news  was  brought  to  Mary  Stuart  in 
hei  English  prison,  "she  wept  and  sorely  grieved 
because  her  brother  had  died  in  his  sins." 

Well  do  lying  historians  dub  him  "the  good 
regent'";  his  memory  certainly  has  need  of 
whitewashing! 

Henry  II.  held  a  grand  tournament  on  July  6, 
1559.  Mary  Stuart,  Queen-Dauphiness,  was,  on 
that  occasion,  borne  to  her  place  in  the  royal  bal- 
cony in  a  sort  of  triumphal  car,  emblazoned  with 
the  royal  escutcheon  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  car  was  preceded  by  the  .two  heralds  of  her 
spouse  the  King-Dauphin,  both  Scots,  apparelled 
with  the  arms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  cry- 
ing in  a  high  voice — "Place!  place!  pour  la 
Reine  d'Angleterre!"  Little  did  the  adoring 
crowd  who  responded  to  this  announcement  with 
shouts  of  "Vive  la  Reine  d'Angleterre !"  imagine 
they  were  sounding  the  knell  of  their  darling, 
for  it  was  the  assumption  of  this  title  that  cost 
Mary  Stuart  her  life. 

At  that  tournament,  Henry  II.  met  with  a  fatal 
accident,  from  which  he  died  a  few  days  later. 

The  consort  of  Mary  Stuart  was  immediately 
greeted  by  the  title  of  Francis  II. ;  and  Mary 
received  all  tokens  of  ceremonial  respect  due  to  a 
Queen  of  France. 

At  this  date,  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  and  of 
France  was  not  yet  seventeen ;  Francis  II.,  her 
husband,  not  yet  sixteen. 

"The  Queen-mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
soon  discovered  that  the  title  of  Queen  Regent, 
with  which  her  son  had  complimented  her,  was 
but  an  honorary 'dignity.  Catherine  would  have 
proceeded  to  hostilities  with  the  young  Queen, 
but  there  was  no  point  in  her  conduct  or  char- 
acter open  to  attack.  Mary  was  as  remarkable 
for  the  purity  of  her  life  and  manners,  and  the 
moral  influence  she  exercised  in  her  household, 


as  Catherine  was  the  reverse ;  nor  have  her  most 
malignant  foes  found  it  possible  to  connect  a  tale 
of  scandal  with  her  name  during  her  residence 
in  France." 

Catherine,  at  one  time,  allied  herself  with  the 
Huguenots,  as  the  French  reformers  were 
called,  was  admitted  to  their  confidence,  and  con- 
sented to  the  leading  objects  of  their  confederacy 
— which  were  to  surprise  and  separate  the  king 
from  his  consort,  and  confine  the  young  royal 
pair  in  separate  fortresses,  to  send  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Guise  (Mary's  uncles)  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  Navarre,  Prince  de  Conde,  Admiral 
de  Coligni,  and  the  Montmorencis.  Catherine  de 
Medicis  had  hoped  to  occupy  the  place  of  su- 
preme head  of  his  junta.  But  they  only  used 
her  as  their  tool,  in  like  manner,  as  she  was  en- 
deavoring to  render  them  subservient  to  her  am- 
bition and  revenge.  They  were  assisted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  with  money,  and  encouraged  with 
promises  of  English  troops.  At  this  period, 
Throckmorton's  despatches  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
call  Catherine  de  Medicis  the  "Protestant 
Queen." 

Meantime,  the  Duke  de  Guise  obtained  infor- 
mation of  the  formidable  scheme  in  agitation 
through  the  treachery  of  Avenelles,  a  Huguenot 
lawyer,  and  took  measures  to  avert  the  ruin  that 
impended  over  him  and  his  family. 

Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  was  a  great  states- 
man, patriot  and  soldier;  and  was  the  darling 
of  the  people.  He  had  retaken  Calais  from  the 
English  and  had  ejected  them  from  this  their 
last  stronghold  in  France. 

The  Huguenots  finally  compassed  his  death, 
and  by  a  means  quite  worthy  of  their  principles. 

Cobbett  tells  us:  "While  the  siege  of  Orleans 
was  going  on,  one  Poltrot,  a  Huguenot  in  the 
pay  of  Coligny,  went  under  the  guise  of  being  a 
deserter  from  that  inveterate  rebel  chief,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  In  a  short  time  this  miscreant 
found  the  means  to  assassinate  that  gallant  noble- 
man and  distinguished  patriot,  instigated  and 
indeed  employed  for  the  express  purpose  by 
Coligny,  and  urged  on  by  Beza,  'the  famous 
preacher,'  as  Hume  calls  him,  but  really  one  of 
the  most  infamous  of  all  the  'reforming'  preach- 
ers, and  perhaps  second  to  none  but  Luther  him- 
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self.  This  atrocious  deed  met  afterwards  with 
retahation  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
when,  on  Coligny's  mangled  body,  there  might 
have  been  placarded  'Poltrot.'  This  wretch  had 
been  paid  by  Coligny  and  the  money  had  come 
from  'good  Queen  Bess,'  whom  we  shall  here- 
after find  plainly  accused  by  Whitaker  (a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England)  of  plotting  the 
assassination  of  her  own  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  finding  no  man  in  her  kingdom  base 
enough  to  perform  the  deed.  If  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  could  have  destroyed  Coligny  and 
his  whole  crew,  he  would  have  been  justified  in 
so  doing.  And  yet  the  world  has  been  stunned 
with  the  Protestant  cries  of  horror  at  the  death 
of  this  same  Coligny  and  a  small  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers." 

Throckmorton  had  protested  to  the  Duke  of 
Guise  against  the  assumption  of  the  royal  arms 
of  England  on  Mary's  escutcheons.  He  was  an- 
swered "that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  and  France 
bore  those  arms  as  the  descendant  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet Tudor,  her  grandmother,  the  eldest  daugh- 
tei  of  Henry  VII.  of  England." 

Elizabeth  bore  the  royal  arms  of  France,  and 
Throckmorton  was  reminded  that  "she  styled 
herself  Queen  of  France,  a  thing  too  ridiculous, 
as  the  Salic  law  forbade  a  female  sovereign  to 
reign ;  and  it  was  demanded  that  she  should  drop 
the  title  of  France,  and  expunge  the  Fleur-de-lys 
from  her  shield  if  she  expected  Mary  to  resign 
the  arms  and  style  of  England."  "Twelve  sov- 
ereigns of  England  have  borne  the  arms  and 
style  of  France,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "and  I  will 
not  resign  them." 

George  III.  was  the  sovereign  who  resigned 
the  title  "King  of  France." 

Upon  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  his  youthful 
widow  resigned  the  royal  arms  of  England. 
Those  were  troubled  days  in  France,  England 
and  Scotland, — but  especially  in  the  latter  coun- 
try. 

The  young  Queen  of  France  fell  into  a  seem- 
ing decline.  "It  was  the  untoward  state  of 
Scotch  aflfairs  that  preyed  on  the  mind  of  Mary 
Stuart.  Her  anxious  consort  removed  her  for 
change  of  air  and  scene  to  his  country  palace  at 
Villers-Coterets,  one  of  the  abodes, of  her  child- 
hood, and  she  amended ;  but  letters  of  a  dis- 
tressing nature   were   forwarded  her   from  the 


Queen-Regent,  her  mother,  and  she  suffered  an 
immediate  relapse.  Her  symptoms  certainly  ap- 
pear characteristic  of  nervous  fever.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  report  communicated  by  the  Eng- 
lish observer  of  the  fluctuations  in  her  health : 
'The  young  French  Queen,  who,  contrary  to  her 
wont,  hath,  since  her  being  at  Villers-Coterets, 
found  herself  well,  is  now,  upon  such  news  as 
Levison  hath  brought  her  from  Scotland,  fallen 
sick  again,  so  that  at  even-song  she  was  for  faint- 
ness  constrained  to  be  led  to  her  chamber  where 
she  swooned  twice  or  thrice.' 

"Mary's  affectionate  letters  to  her  mother 
prove  that  she  sympathized  in  all  her  troubles, 
and  was  urgent  with  the  young  king,  her  hus- 
band, to  send  her  succor,  which,  she  says,  'he 
has  promised  me  to  do,  and  I  will  not  allow  him 
to  forget  it.'  Meantime,  Queen  Elizabeth,  though 
doing  everything  in  her  power  to  foment  disturb- 
ances in  Mary's  realm,  thought  it  expedient  to 
pay  all  ceremonial  attentions  to  Mary  and 
Francis,  as  King  and  Queen  of  France. 

"Mary  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  grief  by 
the  death  of  her  unfortunate  mother,  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  in  June,  1560." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  devoted  mother  and 
daughter  had  parted  in  June,  1551 — just  nine 
years  before — never  to  meet  again. 

"Alas  for  love,  if  this  were  all. 
And  naught  beyond,  O  Earth !" 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  daughter  of  the  royal 
houses  of  France  and  Scotland,  widow  of  James 
v.,  mother  of  Scotland's  beauteous  young  Queen, 
and  faithful  Regent  for  that  beloved  daughter, 
was  persecuted  into  her  grave  by  human  wild 
beasts.  That  grave  could  not  be  secured  in  Scot- 
land, where,  even  the  dead  were  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  lie  at  peace  in  their  graves,  but  were 
torn  from  their  ramshackle  coffins  and  their 
bones  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Yet  those 
human  ghouls  called  themselves  "reformers"  of 
religion ! — as  indeed  they  were ! 

So  Mary  of  Lorraine  found  a  grave  in  France, 
which  was  undisturbed  until  the  French  reform- 
ers, two  hundred  years  later,  desecrated  and 
plundered  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  and  flung 
their  bones  and  ashes  into  promiscuous  heaps. 

We  find  that  the  "reformers"  of  the  past  were 
simply  the  anarchists  of  the  present  day. 
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Mary  Stuart  lost  her  self-sacrificing  mother  in 
June,  and  her  beloved  Francis,  in  December, 
1560. 

Alone  and  lonely :  sick  at  heart ;  gladly  would 
Mary  Stuart  have  resigned  her  crown  of  Scot- 
land with  that  of  France.  She  retired — "la 
Reine  Blanche" — in  her  widow's  weeds,  which 
were  pure  white,  to  the  seclusion  of  her  mater- 
nal grandmother's  home;  then  to  the  seclusion 
01  the  convent  of  which  her  mother's  sister  was 
Superior.  She  longed  to  exchange  her  royal 
cares  for  the  humble  life  of  the  convent  cell.  It 
required  all  the  persuasions  of  her  friends  to  in- 
duce her  to  leave  the  convent. 

Scotland  called  her:  ''her  place  was  on  the 
mountain  top,  her  home  was  in  the  storm." 

The  broken-hearted  daughter  and  widow  of 
eighteen  set  about  erecting  tributes  of  affection 
for  Francis,  then  visited  the  bier  of  her  mother, 
which  had  reached  Fescamp. 

The  sound  of  her  footsteps  reached  not  the 
dull,  cold  ear  of  death,  and  her  much-desired 
presence  won  no  recognition  from  the  dear  eyes 
closed  forever. 

"Mary  Stuart  had  within  the  last  few  months 
wept  over  a  mother's  broken  heart  and  a  hus- 
band's premature  death-bed — both  victims  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  royalty,  under  circum- 
stances of  precisely  the  same  character  as  those 
with  which  she,  in  her  youth  and  inexperience, 
was  expected  to  struggle." 

Mary  Stuart  had  resolved  to  return  to  Scot- 
land; and,  with  what  mixed  feelings,  we  can 
imagine. 

A  summary  of  the  situation  from  Cobbett  is 
apropos  here :  "Mary  Stuart  was,  in  the  year 
1559,  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  earthly  glory, 
Queen-Consort  of  France,  Queen-Regnant  of 
Scotland,  Queen  in  lawful  right  of  England,  and 
was  besides  deemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  whole  world.  Never  was  fall  like 
that  of  this  Queen.  Her  husband,  Francis  II., 
died  seventeen  months  after  his  accession,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Charles  IX.,  then  not  more 
than  ten  years  old.  Her  husband's  mother, 
Catherine  de  Medici,  soon  convinced  her  that  to 
be  anything  she  must  return  to  Scotland.  To 
Scotland  she  returned,  with  a  heavy  heart,  antici- 
patisg  very  little  quiet  in  a  country  which  was 
plunged  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  'Reformation' 


even  more  deeply  than  England  had  been.  Her 
long  minority,  together  with  her  absence  from 
her  dominions,  had  given  rise  to  contending  fac- 
tions of  nobles,  who  alternately  triumphed  over 
each  other,  and  who  kept  the  country  in  a  state 
0/  almost  incessant  civil  war,  accompanied  by 
deeds  of  perfidy  and  ferocity,  to  which  there  is 
scarcely  any  parallel  to  be  found  in  history,  an- 
cient or  modern.  Added  to  this  was  the  work  of 
the  new  saints,  who  carried  the  work  of  'refor- 
mation' much  further  than  in  England.  The  fa- 
mous John  Knox,  an  apostate  monk,  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  'the  Ruffian  of  the  Reformation,' 
was  leader  of  the  'holy  hypocrites'  (as  Dr. 
Heylin  calls  them)  in  Scotland.  Mary,  who  had 
been  bred  a  Catholic,  and  who  had  been  almost 
deified  in  the  court  of  France,  was  not  likely  to 
lead  a  happy  life  amongst  people  like  these. 

"All  this,  however,  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
and  (for  let  us  have  no  disguise)  the  English 
people,  saw  with  great  and  ungenerous  satisfac- 
tion. There  was,  for  the  present,  at  least,  an 
end  to  the  danger  from  the  union  of  Scotland 
with  France.  But  Mary  Stuart  might  marry 
again.  There  were  the  powerful  family  of 
Guise,  her  near  relations;  and  she  was  still  a 
formidable  person,  especially  to  Elizabeth.  If 
Mary  had  been  a  man,  Elizabeth  would  certainly 
have  married  her;  but  here  was  a  difficulty  too 
great  for  even  Cecil  to  overcome.  The  English 
Queen  soon  began  to  stir  up  factions  and  rebel- 
lions against  her  cousin ;  and  indeed  by  her  in- 
trigues with  the  religious  factions  and  with  the 
aspiring  nobles,  she  became  in  a  short  time,  with 
the  aid  of  money  (a  drug  of  infallible  effect  with 
the  Scotch  reformers)  more  the  real  ruler  of 
Scotland  than  poor  Mary  was.  The  Commis- 
sioners in  the  Scottish  Marches  were  instructed 
to  urge  the  Scots  to  hostilities  against  their  sov- 
ereign, 'to  supply  them  with  money,  to  promise 
them  every  kind  of  aid  which  could  be  furnished 
without  a  manifest  breach  of  the  peace  between 
the  two  queens,  and  to  induce  them,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  depose  Mary.'  Elizabeth  had  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  whole  reign  always  a  band  of 
one  faction  or  the  other  at  or  about  her  court. 
Her  object  was  to  keep  Mary  from  possessing 
any  real  power,  and  to  destroy  her  if  by  any 
means  short  of  detectable  murder  she  could 
effect  that  purpose." 
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Cobbett's  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  very  inter- 
esting. Elizabeth's  prescriptions  did  their  mur- 
derous work  upon  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart  un- 
remittingly and  surely,  from  the  time  that  Fran- 
cis II.  breathed  his  last,  in  1560,  until  the  axe 
descended  upon  the  prematurely  grey  head  of 
the  captive  Queen  of  Scots,  in  1587! 

Mary  Stuart  lived  and  died  a  martyr  to  the 
right ;  she  met  her  duties  unflinchingly ;  thought, 
spoke  and  acted  the  truth,  which  she  often  pro- 
claimed from  the  housetops,  to  the  exasperation 
of  her  enemies  and  the  apparent  detriment  of  her 
own  cause.  Well-trained  in  the  school  of  Chris- 
tianity from  her  birth,  self-sacrifice  and  charity 
to  others  were  her  ruling  principles,  and  never 
once  was  she  weighed  in  the  balance  to  be  found 
wanting ! 

Need  we  wonder  that  her  ladies,  her  life-long 
friends,  relinquished  all  the  comforts  and  bright- 
ness of  life  to  share  her  death-dealing  prisons? 
Need  we  wonder  that  among  those  ladies  were 
even  the  daughters  of  "reformers,"  who  suffered 
all  her  prison  privations,  who  parted  with  her 
only  when  they  were  brutally  torn  from  her  at 
the  scaflfold  and  who  lingered  in  semi-starvation 
near  her  mangled  remains  until  after  an  interval 
of  five  months  they  were  vouchsafed  a  grave  by 
the  appeased  Elizabeth ! 

We  shall  return  to  the  widow  of  eighteen  mak- 
ing preparations  to  return  to  Scotland. 

Francis  II.  died  on  December  5,  1560;  five 
weeks  later,  January  8,  1561,  the  sorrowing  Mary 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Gray,  intimates  her 
intention  of  returning  to  Scotland.  "Since,"  says 
she,  "it  has  pleased  God  to  call  the  king  our  lord 
and  dearest  husband  to  His  mercy,  we  have 
thought  good  to  make  you  participant  that  our 
intent  is  to  pass  shortly  in  those  parts,  to  live 
amongst  our  subjects  in  all  content  and  amity." 

Throckmorton,  the  English  ambassador  to 
France,  reports  to  the  English  Privy  Council  in 
a  less  reverent  tone — "Now  that  God  hath  thus 
disposed  of  the  late  French  king,  whereby  the 
Scottish  queen  is  left  a  widow,  one  of  the  special 
things  your  lordships  have  to  consider  and  to 
have  an  eye  to,  is  the  marriage  of  that  queen. 
During  her  husband's  life  there  was  no  great  ac- 
count made  of  her,  for  that  being  under  the  bond 
of  marriage  and  subjection  to  her  husband,  who 
carried  the  burden  and  care  of  all  her  matters. 


there  was  oiTered  no  great  occasion  to  know  what 
was  in  her,"  a  statement  which,  assuredly,  ought 
to  have  exonerated  Mary  from  all  political  trans- 
actions, including  the  assumption  of  the  arms 
and  title  of  England.  "But  since  her  husband's 
death,"  proceeds  Throckmorton,  "she  hath 
showed  that  she  is  both  of  great  wisdom  for  her 
years,  modesty,  and  also  of  great  judgment  in 
the  wise  handling  of  herself  and  her  matters. 
And  already  it  appeareth  that  some  such  as, made 
no  great  account  of  her,  do  now,  seeing  her  wis- 
dom, both  honor  and  pity  her." 

After  this  high  testimony  to  the  prudence  of 
Queen  Mary,  Throckmorton  gives  the  following 
curious  record  of  her  proceedings  in  the  first 
stage  of  her  widowhood :  "Immediately  upon 
her  husband's  death  she  changed  her  lodgings, 
and  became  so  solitary  and  exempt  from  all 
worldliness,  that  she  doth  not  to  this  day  see 
daylight.  .  .  .  For  my  part  I  see  her  be- 
havior to  be  such  and  her  wisdom  and  queenly 
modesty  so  great  in  that  she  thinketh  herself  not 
too  wise.  .  .  I  cannot  but  fear  her  proceed- 
ings, if  any  means  be  left  and  offered  for  her  to 
take  advantage  of.  .  .  .  For  assuredly  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,  her  Majesty's  (Elizabeth's) 
cousin,  doth  carry  herself  so  honorably,  advis- 
edly and  discreetly,  as  I  cannot  but  fear  her 
progress." 

Contradictory  as  the  indelicacy  may  seem  on 
the  part  of  the  most  cultured  and  most  exalted 
personages  in  Christendom,  these  sad  early  days 
of  Mary  Stuart's  widowhood  brought  numerous 
proposals  for  her  hand. 

Agnes  Strickland  tells  us — "Meantime,  every 
royal  bachelor  or  widower  in  Christendom, 
whether  of  the  old  faith  or  the  new,  entered  the 
lists  in  hopes  of  winning  Mary  Stuart  to  wife. 
The  Roman  Catholic  princes  preferred  their  suit 
through  her  uncles.  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise ;  the  Protestants,  through  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  the  Queen-Mother  of 
France.  Catherine,  anxious  to  be  rid  of  her 
beautiful  daughter-in-law,  whose  universal  popu- 
larity displeased  her,  labored  to  make  up  a  match 
between  her  and  the  Earl  of  Arran.  The  King 
of  Navarre  discouraged  all  Mary's  royal  suitors, 
whether  Protestants  or  Catholics,  yet  pretended 
to  favor  the  suit  of  his  friend  Arran ;  but  the 
secret  spring  of  much  mysterious  finessing  and 
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double-dealing  in  his  conduct  was,  that,  being 
deeply  enamored  of  Mary  himself,  he  was  cast- 
ing about  in  his  own  mind  how  he  might  rid  him- 
self of  his  own  wife  in  order  to  try  his  fortunes 
among  the  rival  aspirants  for  her  hand — a 
scheme  no  less  profligate  than  absurd  on  the  part 
of  a  man  of  his  age  and  profession,  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformed  party. 

"Mary's  inclinations  were  so  averse  to  matri- 
mony at  this  juncture,  that  it  required  all  the 
influence  of  her  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  and  grand- 
mother to  prevent  her  from  burying  (?)  herself 
in  the  convent  at  Rheims,  of  which  her  Aunt 
Renee  de  Lorraine  was  the  Abbess.  Though 
only  eighteen,  Mary  was  world-weary,  having 
already  received  sharp  lessons  on  the  unsatisfac-^ 
tory  nature  of  earthly  greatness,  and  she  shrank, 
with  natural  alarm,  from  the  uncongenial  lot 
that  awaited  her,  in  her  fatal  vocation,  as  the 
sovereign  of  a  divided  realm." 

But  Mary  Stuart  had  the  fearless  courage  of 
her  race.  Upon  her  arrival  in  France,  a  child  of 
six,  her  Scottish  attendants,  alarmed  at  the  fall 
of  a  drawbridge,  raised  the  cry  of  "treason !" 
The  little  queen,  well  schooled,  betrayed  no  child- 
ish alarm.  "My  niece,"  said  her  warrior  uncle, 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  in  reference  to  her  cour- 
ageous disposition,  "there  is  one  trait  in  which, 
above  all  others,  I  recognize  my  own  blood  in 
you — you  are  as  brave  as  my  bravest  men-at- 
arms.  If  women  went  into  battle  now,  as  they 
did  in  ancient  times,  I  think  you  would  know  how 
to  die  well."  Little  did  he  who  pronounced  this 
opinion  imagine  how  fully  his  judgment  of  the 
heroic  temperament  of  that  fair  child  would  be 
verified  by  her  deportment  on  a  scaflfold.  But 
well  he  knew  that  her  foes  and  his  were  of  the 
same  ilk ;  although  he  could  not  foresee  the  mur- 
derous treachery  which  was  to  compass  both  his 
own  death  and  that  of  his  fair  niece. 

The  leading  members  of  the  two  jarring  par- 
ties which  divided  Scotland — the  adherents  of 
the  old  faith  and  the  supporters  of  the  Reforma- 
tion— had  each  sent  a  deputy  to  invite  Queen 
Mary's  return  to  Scotland.  The  delegate  of  the 
Catholic  nobles  was  John  Lesley,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ross ;  that  of  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, was  her  illegitimate  brother,  the  Prior 
of  St.  Andrew's.  Lesley  sailed  from  Aberdeen 
to  Brill,  in  Holland,  and  met  his  young  queen  at 


St.  Vitry,  in  Champagne.  The  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's passed  through  England,  that  he  might 
receive  his  instructions  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 
whom  he  was  affectionately  entertained  for  sev- 
eral days. 

Lesley  brought  offers  of  devotion  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  magnates,  who  entreated  their 
sovereign  to  return,  supported  by  a  military 
force  from  France ;  and  promised  if  she  would 
land  at  Aberdeen,  where  every  one  was  of  her 
own  religion,  they  would  meet  her  with  twenty 
thousand  men  and  enable  her  to  repeal  with  a 
high  hand  all  the  statutes  that  had  been  passed  by 
the  illegal  parliament,  which  had  convened  with- 
out her  authority,  and  to  re-establish  both  Church 
and  State  on  the  old  model.  Mary  fully  justified 
the  estimate  Throckmorton  had  expressed  of  her 
wisdom  and  regnal  talents,  by  resisting  this  temp- 
tation. 

Agnes  Strickland's  reasoning  is  amusing.  As 
an  English-Church  woman  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, although  she  paints  those  reformers  or  an- 
archists in  their  true  colors  as  the  demons  that 
they  were,  she,  in  loyalty  to  her  own  position, 
tries  to  fancy  that  they  were  the  Lord's  and  not 
the  Devil's  instruments  in  destroying  the  church 
of  their  forefathers  and  the  moral  law  under 
which  they  were  born. 

Mary's  affection  for  her  brother,  the  Lord 
James,  which  had  been  strong  in  childhood,  re- 
vived when  they  met.  He  promised  faithful 
obedience  for  the  future,  and  assured  her  she 
would  require  no  foreign  army  to  support  her 
authority,  for  that  all  the  congregational  party 
were  willing  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  if  she 
allowed  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion to  remain  undisturbed.  She  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  to  return  to  the  profession  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  but  found  him  immovable 
on  that  point.  He  had  got  all  he  could  hope  for 
in  Scotland  from  the  Church  of  Rome — the  se- 
cure possession  of  the  richest  Abbey  there,  with- 
out the  drawback  of  keeping  up  the  stately  struc- 
ture, which  he  had,  with  a  shrewd  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  such  demands  on  his  revenues,  lent 
a  helping  hand  to  destroy.  He  held  these  rich 
estates,  not  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  re- 
mained an  ecclesiastical  Prior — merely  as  a  life 
tenant — but  as  an  hereditary  possession  for  him- 
self and  his  heirs,  or  with  power  of  alienation 
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if  he  deemed  it  desirable  to  enjoy  its  value  in 
gold. 

Witness  the  sage,  sisterly  advice  of  the  girl  of 
eighteen  to  the  man  of  thirty :  her  Catholic  char- 
ity towards  the  brother  who  had  led  her  insurg- 
ent nobles  in  the  devastating  and  plundering  of 
Scotland ;  her  forbearance  towards  the  apostate 
who  had  established  a  "reformed"  religion  which 
W'Ould  accommodate  the  full  measure  of  his  in- 
iquities ! 

Mary's  brother,  the  Lord  James,  remained 
with  her  about  a  week  at  Joinville,  and  attended 
her  four  leagues  out  of  that  town  on  her  way  to 
Nanci,  where  she  dismissed  him  and  entreated 
him  not  to  return  through  England ;  but  as  she 
had  no  power  to  prevent  his  doing  so,  he  pre- 
ferred keeping  his  appointment  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  acting  in  conformity  with  the  desire 
of  his  royal  mistress.  The  honorable  nature  of 
his  proceedings  with  regard  to  his  sister  and  sov- 
ereign are  best  explained  by  Throckmoton  him- 
self, in  a  letter  from  Paris,  addressed  to  Queen 
Elizabeth :  "The  Lord  James  being  the  same  day 
arrived  in  this  town,  came  to  my  lodging  secretly 
unto  me,  and  declared  to  me  at  good  length  all 
that  passed  between  the  Queen,  his  sister,  and 
him — the  circumstances  whereof  he  will  declare 
to  your  Majesty  particularly,  when  he  cometh  to 
your  presence,  I  suppose  he  will  be  in  England 
about  the  loth.  or  12th.  of  May." 

What  a  conscienceless  scoundrel!  What  a 
despicable  traitor!  What  a  trio  when  they  met 
— Elizabeth,  the  Lord  James,  and  Satan! 

Mary  had  ceremoniously  informed  Elizabeth 
that  she  intended  to  return  to  Scotland,  and 
would  like  to  be  assured  of  non-molestation  on 
the  part  of  England.  Through  Throckmorton 
Elizabeth  replied  that  a  safe  passage  would  be 
promised  her  if  she  would  ratify  the  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  not  only  would  not  con- 
sent to  this  arrangement,  but  spiritedly  rejoined 
that  she  had  come  from  Scotland  and  would  re- 
turn to  Scotland  without  the  permission  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  famous  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  a  com- 
pact between  Elizabeth  and  Mary's  insurgent 
nobles,  the  "Reformer"  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. 

The  articles  of  this  Treaty  were  so  manifestly 


against  the  interests  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland 
that  Cecil  could  not  refrain  from  congratulating 
his  royal  mistress,  Queen  Elizabeth,  "on  its  hav- 
ing given  her  the  sovereignty  of  that  realm, 
which  her  warlike  ancestors  had  endeavored  to 
win  by  the  sword." 

Who  was  Cecil?  An  English  statesman,  and 
a  man  after  Elizabeth's  own  heart.  Like  Paulet, 
he  had  changed  his  religion  four  times  to  gain 
favor  from  his  various  sovereigns,  had  always 
thrown  his  chances  in  with  the  winning  party, 
was  minister,  then  Secretary  of  State,  and,  lastly, 
Lord  Treasurer.  In  Elizabeth's  reign  he  became, 
of  course,  a  persecutor  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
of  Scots. 

Cobbett  gives  a  spicy  summary  of  Cecil's  ca- 
reer: "Sir  William  Cecil  was  her  (Elizabeth's) 
next  man.  He  was  her  Secretary  of  State,  but 
she  afterwards  made  him  a  lord,  under  the  title 
of  Burleigh,  and  also  made  him  Lord  Treasurer. 
He  had  been  a  Protestant  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  when  he  was  Secretary,  first  under  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  who,  when  Dudley  overpowered 
him,  was  abandoned  by  Cecil,  who  took  up  the 
latter  and  was  the  very  man  that  drew  up  the 
treasonable  instrument  by  which  Edward  on  his 
death-bed  disinherited  his  sisters,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth.  Pardoned  for  his  treason  by  Mary, 
he  became  a  most  zealous  Catholic,  and  was, 
amongst  others,  a  volunteer  to  go  over  to  Brus- 
sels to  conduct  Cardinal  Pole  to  England.  But 
the  wind  having  changed,  he  became  Protestant 
again  and  Secretary  of  State  to  Elizabeth,  who 
never  cared  anything  about  the  character  or 
principles  of  those  she  employed,  so  that  they 
did  but  answer  her  selfish  ends.  This  Cecil,  who 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  and  of  still 
greater  prudence  and  cunning,  was  the  chief 
prop  of  her  throne  for  nearly  forty  of  the  forty- 
three  years  of  her  reign.  He  died  in  1598,  in 
the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age ;  •  and,  if 
success  in  unprincipled  artifice,  if  fertility  in  cun- 
nmg  devices,  if  the  obtaining  of  one's  ends  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  means,  if  in  this  pursuit 
sincerity  be  to  be  set  at  naught,  and  truth,  law, 
justice  and  mercy  to  be  trampled  under  foot ;  if, 
so  that  you  succeed  in  your  end,  apostacy,  for- 
gery, perjury,  and  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood 
be  thought  nothing  of,  this  Cecil  was  certainly 
the  greatest  statesman  that  ever  lived." 
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We  live  again  in  our  children;  so,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  Cecil's  descendants  are  still  "noble 
lords"! 

History  overlaps;   and  time  unveils  truth. 

Mary  Stuart  has  rested  in  her  bloody  grave 
exactly  three  and  a  quarter  centuries  and  now 
our  great  statesman,  Lloyd  George,  replies  to 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  sentiments :  "These  charges 
that  we  are  robbing  the  Church  (by  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  English  Church  in  Wales)  ought 
not  to  be  brought  by  those  whose  family  tree  is 
laden  with  the  fruits  of  sacrilege  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. Their  ancestors  robbed  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  monasteries,  the  altars,  the  alms 
houses.  They  robbed  the  poor ;  they  robbed  the 
dead.  Then  when  we  try  to  recover  some  part 
of  this  pillaged  property  for  the  poor,  their 
descendants  accuse  us  of  theft — they  whose 
hands  are  dripping  with  the  fat  of  sacrilege." 

Scotland  and  England  were  given  over  to  the 
horrors  of  this  "Reformation"  when  Queen  Mary 
Stuart,  with  the  most  direful  forebodings,  pre- 
pared to  return  to  her  unhappy  realm.  She 
made  a  farewell  progress  through  France. 

"Mary  pursued  her  progress  in  regal  state  to- 
wards Lorraine,  accompanied  by  her  uncles,  the 
Dukes  of  Guise  and  d'Aumale,  and  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  and  attended  by  her  French  and  Scot- 
tish Ladies  and  Lords  in  Waiting.  She  was  met 
and  welcomed  on  the  frontier  of  Lorraine  by  the 
reigning  Duke,  her  cousin,  his  mother,  the  Duch- 
ess-dowager, who  was  a  niece  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  the  Prince  of  Vaudemonte,  and  a 
splendid  company  of  nobles  and  ladies,  who 
came  to  do  her  honor,  both  as  the  widow  of  their 
late  sovereign,  Francis,  a  sovereign  herself  by 
birth,  and,  on  the  mother's  side,  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine,  esteemed  both  for  her 
charms  of  mind  and  person  and  her  virtues, — the 
flower  and  glory  of  the  Carlovingian  line.  A 
grand  triumph  was  made  in  honor  of  her  en- 
trance into  Nanci ;  and  all  the  ordnance,  great 
and  small,  on  the  wall  of  the  town,  were  fired  to 
salute  her.  .  .  .  Mary  had  neither  health 
nor  spirits  to  enable  her  to  sustain  her  part  in 
this  ceaseless  round  of  arnusement.  Even  in  joy 
her  heart  was  sorrowful ;  and  it  was  observed 
that  her  white  veil  was  not  more  tintless  than 
the  fair  pale  cheek  it  shaded. 

"Several  of  Mary's  nobles  came  to  pay  their 


duty  to  her  while  she  was  at  Joinville,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  guard  of  honor  to  at- 
tend her  on  her  progresses  during  her  sojourn  in 
France.  Among  those  were  the  Earls  of  Eglin- 
ton  and  Bothwell,  who  remained  in  her  service 
and  returned  in  her  train  to  Scotland.  It  is  a 
point  of  some  importance  in  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  events  of  Mary's  life  to  mark 
the  time,  place  and  circumstances  under  which 
her  acquaintance  commenced  with  the  man  who 
afterwards  held  such  a  baleful  influence  on 
her  destiny.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Bothwell  was  in  attendance  on  his  youthful 
sovereign  for  upwards  of  four  months  when 
both  were  single,  and  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Mary  from  bestowing  her  hand  upon  him 
if  he  had  been  the  object  of  her  affections.  Both- 
well,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  a  French 
education,  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  literary 
talent  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  was  rough  and 
uncourtly  in  his  manners,  and  awkward  in  his 
gait.  His  person  was  unprepossessing,  and  his 
natural  ugliness  was  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  the  loss  of  an  eye.  He  was  a  man  of  sufficient 
political  importance  to  merit  particiilar  observa- 
tion from  the  English  resident  ambassador  in 
France,  Throckmorton,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  his  movements  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  and  the  accurate  sketch  of  his  character 
from  that  minister:  "The  said  Earl  (Bothwell) 
is  departed  suddenly  from  this  realm  to  return  to 
Scotland  by  Flanders,  and  hath  made  boast  that 
he  will  do  great  things,  and  live  in  Scotland  in 
despite  of  all  men.  He  is  boastful,  rash,  and 
hazardous." 

Bothwell,  besides  a  rich  patrimony,  held  sev- 
eral great  hereditary  offices.  He  was  Lord  Ad- 
miral of  Scotland,  Keeper  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  Hermitage  Castle,  Sheriff  of  West  Lothian, 
and  Lieutenant  of  the  Southern  Border.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  manifestly  the  young 
sovereign's  interest  to  treat  him  with  considera- 
tion, in  order  to  bind  him  to  her  cause.  He  had, 
moreover,  entitled  himself  to  her  grateful  recog- 
nizance on  account  of  the  signal  service  he  had 
rendered  to  the  late  queen,  her  mother,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1559,  by  intercepting  and  tearing  from 
the  traitor,  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's bribe  of  four  thousand  pounds,  which  the 
said   Cockburn  had   received   from   Crofts   and 
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Sadler,  and  was  conveying  to  the  insurgent  lords, 
— an  exploit  never,  of  course,  to  be  forgiven  by 
the  party  he  had  disobliged,  although  he  was,  so 
far  as  hatred  to  Romanism  could  render  him,  a 
staunch  Reformer. 

Small  wonder  that  as  the  ignobles  whom  our 
Lloyd  George  has  been  scoring,  the  Scottish 
"Reforming"  gentry  were  able  to  establish  well 
their  families  of  "noble  lords."  Their  descend- 
ants still,  to  quote  Mark  Twain,  "take  place  ac- 
cording to  rank  :   the  rankest  first"  ! 

The  real  cause  of  Mary  Stuart's  delay  and  un- 
certainty in  her  movements  was,  not  fear  of  the 
English  ships,  but  want  of  money.  She  had  re- 
ceived no  part  of  either  her  royal  revenue  or 
personal  income  from  Scotland,  for  more  than  a 
year  (the  "Reforming"  lords  had  seen  to  that), 
during  which  time  she  had  been  living  on  her 
jointure  as  Queen-Dowager  of  France,  and  the 
estates  she  had  inherited  from  the  late  queen,  her 
mother.  Mary,  courageous  as  she  was,  felt  it 
would  not  do  to  return  empty-handed,  conse- 
quently, she  was  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
a  personal  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns 
from  the  King  of  France,  for  which  she  gave  a 
mortgage  on  her  dowry  in  security.  When  she 
had  completed  this  arrangement  and  not  till  then, 
she  commenced  her  homeward  journey. 

"Mary  departed  from  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  on 
the  25th.  July,  1 561,  attended  by  a  numerous  and 
brilliant  train  of  nobles  and  princes.  All  the 
bravest  and  noblest  gentlemen  of  France  assem- 
bled themselves  around  the  fairest  of  queens  and 
women.  Never  was  any  Queen  of  France,  either 
before  or  since,  so  beloved,  regretted,  and  es- 
teemed, as  Mary  Stuart.  Her  own  feelings  on 
this  occasion  were  fondly  expressed  in  that  well- 
known  chanson  from  her  pen — 

'Adieu  plaisant  pays  de  France.' 

Meantime,  the  royal  traveller  slowly  and  sor- 
rowfully pursued  her  journey  through  France 
and  Normandy.  Her  heart  was  full  of  melan- 
choly images  of  the  vicissitudes  and  uncertainty 
of  human  life ;  and  the  sorrowful  pilgrimage 
she  performed  to  visit  her  royal  mother's  bier, 
then  resting  at  Fescamp,  during  this  journey, 
did  not  tend  to  raise  her  spirits.  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  levity  of  Mary  Stuart ;  but  of  this  it 
would  be  difficult  to  quote  an  instance,  especially 
during  her  residence  in  France,  where  her  man- 


ners, though  captivating  from  the  graceful  turn 
of  her  mind  and  the  innate  courtesy  of  her  dis- 
position, were  singularly  grave  and  dignified  for 
a  girl  of  eighteen.  Of  this  we  may  be  certain, 
that  Throckmorton,  if  he  could  have  detailed  a 
grain  of  scandal,  or  even  the  report  of  an  inde- 
corum, relating  to  Mary,  whether  as  Dauphiness, 
Queen-Consort,  or  Queen-Dowager  of  France, 
would  not  have  withheld  it  from  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  anything  in  the  shape  of  detraction  would 
have  been  far  more  palatable  than  those  testi- 
monials to  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  her  hated 
rival,  with  which  his  despatches  abound.  .  .  . 
Nearly  eleven  years  previously,  a  rapturous 
reunion  between  Mary  and  her  mother  took  place 
i'l  Fescamp  Abbey,  amidst  royal  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry. Under  what  different  ciricumstances 
did  the  young  queen  revisit  it,  in  1561,  when,  as 
a  weeping  pilgrim,  clad  in  her  weeds  of  early 
widowhod,  she  came  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  the 
lifeless  remains  of  that  beloved  parent  to  whom 
Scotland  had  denied  a  grave! 

Mary  Stuart  embarked  for  Scotland  at  Calais, 
on  the  15th.  August,  1561.  with  her  three  uncles, 
and  her  ladies  and  retinue.  She  was  attended  to 
the  water's  edge  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Guise,  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  and  a  numerous 
company  of  weeping  friends  and  servants.  Two 
galleys  had  been  prepared  for  her  accommoda- 
tion and  that  of  her  followers,  and  four  French 
ships  of  war  for  her  convoy.  Sobs  choked  her 
voice  when  she  arrived  at  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion, and  saw  the  vessels  that  were  to  convey  her 
from  the  country  where  she  had  been  cherished 
and  protected  as  a  child,  honored  as  a  queen,  and 
almost  adored  as  a  woman.  She  looked  at  her 
friends,  pressed  her  hands  on  her  heart  and  part- 
ed from  them  in  silence,  expressive  of  anguish 
too  great  for  utterance.  She  knew  they  woul4 
meet  no  more  on  earth,  and  could  not  bear  to  bid 
them  a  last  farewell. 

When  the  sails  were  set,  and  her  galley  began 
to  get  out  to  sea,  Mary's  tears  flowed  without  in- 
termission. Leaning  both  her  arms  on  the  gal- 
lery of  the  vessel,  she  turned  her  eyes  on  the 
shore  she  was  leaving,  with  longing  and  lingering 
looks,  crying,  at  every  stroke  of  the  oars — 
'  Adieu,  France ! — Beloved  France,  adieu !' 
When  darkness  approached,  she  was  entreated  to 
descend  into  the  state  cabin  that  had  been  pre- 
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pared  for  her  accommodation,  and  partake  of 
supper.  But  her  heart  was  too  full  of  grief  to 
permit  her  to  taste  food. 

Instead  of  retiring  from  the  deck,  she  ordered 
an  arrangement  of  screens,  within  which  she 
might  rest  until  dawn,  when  she  was  to  be  called 
if  the  coast  of  France  were  still  in  sight.  Her 
hopes  were  realized ;  at  dawn  the  coast  of 
France  could  still  be  seen.  On  being  awakened 
with  this  intelligence,  Mary  caused  the  curtains 
ot  her  traverse  to  be  drawn  back  on  that  side, 
and,  raising  herself  on  her  arm,  she  fondly  gazed 
oil  the  receding  shore  till  it  became  indistinct  in 
the  distance.  Then,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  weep- 
ing, she  exclaimed,  'It  is  past!  Farewell,  fare- 
well to  France!  beloved  land  which  I  shall  be- 
hold no  more.'  She  remained  pensive,  and  op- 
pressed with  melancholy  forebodings,  during  the 
whole  of  her  voyage.  Her  womanly  symipathy 
was  much  excited  when  she  saw  the  poor  galley- 
slaves  chained  to  their  oars ;  and,  though  it  was 
but  of  her  power  to  enfranchise  them  as  her 
mother  had  formerly  done  John  Knox,  and  those 
who  were  Scottish  subjects,  she  would  not  suffer 
one  of  them  to  be  struck  while  she  was  on  board 
the  galley." 

Idris. 
{To  be  continued  in  next  issue.) 


1!e00ica. 


^  ESSICA,  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy  Jew, 
^       Shylock,  was  as  unlike  her  father  as  he 

was  unlike  a  Christian. 
Her  character  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  study. 
We  cannot  show  her  much  sympathy,  for  we  find 
her  bribing  her  father's  servant,  Launcelot,  to 
give  a  letter,  secretly,  to  Lorenzo.  She  is  sorry 
Launcelot  is  leaving  her  father  and  says  to  him : 

"Our  house  is  hell;   and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness." 

Jessica  does  not  tell  us  what  part  she  plays  in 
that  "hell."  Our  pity  is  excited  when  we  hear 
her  say  to  herself : 

"Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me 
To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.    O  Lorenzo, 


If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife. 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife." 

Jessica  seems  to  be  drawn  between  love  and 
duty,  and  love  wins.  When  Shylock  decides  to 
go  to  Bassanio's  house  for  supper,  he  calls  his 
daughter  and  gives  her  his  keys,  saying: 

"I  am  not  bid  for  love ;   they  flatter  me : 
But  yet  I'll  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian.    Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house.     I  am  right  loath  to  go : 
There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest. 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night." 

Jessica  proves  herself  an  unworthy  daughter 
when  she  is  entrusted  with  her  father's  jewels 
and  money.  She  disguises  herself  as  a  boy  and, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  steals  her  father's  treasures. 

From  the  porch  below,  Lorenzo  calls,  "Who's 
within?"  and  Jessica  replies:  "Who  are  you?" 
But  Lorenzo  is  not  to  be  fooled,  and  he  an- 
swers:   "Lorenzo  and  thy  love." 

Jessica  lets  fall  the  casket  containing  her 
father's  treasures  and  tells  Lorenzo  to  catch  it. 
Then,  after  some  hesitation,  she  accompanies 
him  as  torch-bearer. 

When  Shylock  discovers  his  loss,  he  shows 
great  anger  and  calls  out,  "My  daughter!  O 
my  ducats!  O  my  daughter!"  so  many  times 
that  his  hearers  laugh  at  him. 

He  takes  great  pains,  sending  his  servants 
everywhere  to  look  for  Jessica. 

Tubal,  a  Jewish  friend,  tells  Shylock  some 
very  unpleasant  news,  namely,  that  Jessica  spent 
fourscore  ducats  in  one  night  and  bought  a  mon- 
key with  the  ring  Shylock's  wife,  Leah,  gave 
him. 

This  enrages  Shylock  more  than  all  the  rest. 
"Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal :  it  was  my  turquoise ; 
I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a  bachelor." 

The  next  time  we  see  Jessica  she  is  at  Por- 
tia's home  in  Belmont.  A  messenger  comes  from 
Venice  to  Bassanio,  telling  him  Shylock  has  de- 
manded the  bond,  which  is  a  pound  of  Antonio's 
flesh. 

The  letter  reminds  Jessica  of  §ome  harsh 
words  she  heard  her  father  say  when  she  was  at 
home: 

"When  I  was  with  him  I  have  heard  him.  swear 
To  Tubal  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen, 
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That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him:    and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio." 

Bassanio  hastens  to  Venice  to  save  Antonio. 
Portia  also  goes  in  disguise  and  leaves  Jessica 
and  Lorenzo  in  charge  of  her  house. 

During  Portia's  absence,  they  seem  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  the  palace,  as  we  see  by  their  con- 
versation : 

"The  moon  shines  bright :  in  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees 
And  they  did  make  no  noise,  in  such  a  night 
Troilus  methinks  mounted  the  Trojan  walls. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night." 

Musicians  enter,  and  Jessica  surprises  Lo- 
renzo by  saying: 

"I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  music." 

Lorenzo  tries  to  spare  Jessica's  feelings  by 
saying : 

"The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive: 

3|C  3|C  ^  3|C  3|C 

By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones  and 

floods ; 
Since  naught  so  stockish,  hard  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  strategems  and  spoils ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  aflfections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.    Mark  the  music." 

On  Portia's  return  to  Belmont,  after  saving 
Antonio  from  Shylock's  vengeance,  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica  welcome  her  and  tell  her  that  Bassanio 
is  on  the  way  home,  and,  with  him  is  Antonio. 
They  assure  Portia  they  "are  no  tell-tales."  Let 
us  hope  they  guard  her  secret  as  safely  as  Gra- 
tiano  now  keeps  Nerissa's  ring. 

Helene  Richards. 

LoRETo  Academy,  Wellesley  Crescent. 


tlTfie  Hn&titutt  of  9$atv  in  Sl^anp  Eandgs. 


'J^HE  branch  of  the  Institute  of  Mary  in 
^^  India  is  nearing  the  seventy-first  year  of 
its  existence  in  that  country. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December,  1841,  the  first 
band  of  Religious  landed  at  Calcutta — not  one 
of  them  now  lives  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  early  days 
when  they  had  to  cope  with  difficulties  without 
number,  foremost  among  them  being  the  hot, 
damp,  enervating  climate  of  the  Gangetic  Delta. 
However,  they  did  not  sigh  for  the  cool,  bracing 
breezes  of  the  sea-girt  Isle  to  which  they  had 
bidden  an  eternal  farewell,  nor  pine  for  the  dear 
ones  whom  they  would  never  see  again  in  this 
world ;  but  they  struggled  bravely  and  consci- 
entiously to  adapt  themselves  to  new  surround- 
ings and  threw  themselves,  with  all  their  hearts 
and  souls,  into  the  work  to  which  they  had  de- 
voted their  lives. 

In  the  "forties"  there  were  few  contrivances 
to  temper  the  heat  of  a  Calcutta  summer,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  good  Religious  were  even 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  luxury  of  a 
humble  hand  "punkah."  Before  nine  months 
had  passed,  two  of  the  little  band  had  gone  to 
their  last  resting-place  in  St.  John's  Cemetery. 
Experience  soon  proved  that,  to  do  God's  work 
efficiently,  concessions  must  be  made  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  new  life,  especially,  as  at  that 
time,  the  City  of  Palaces  was  known  throughout 
the  civilized  world  by  the  unenviable  title  of  the 
"white  man's  grave." 

In  the  midst  of  many  trials,  the  Religious  had 
their  compensations ;  they  were  the  pioneer 
nuns  in  Bengal,  and,  being  a  novelty,  excited  a 
good  deal  of  practical  sympathy.  A  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  well-to-do  population  showed  their 
appreciation  of  the  generous  sacrifice  made  by 
the  Religious  in  leaving  home  and  country,  kith 
and  kin,  to  labor  in  a  foreign  land  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young.     In  those    days    of    slow 
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travel,  before  the  rush  to  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent had  begun,  the  elite  of  Calcutta,  both 
European  and  Indian,  were  glad  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Convent  School.  There  was  then 
more  friendly  intercourse  among  Europeans — 
Anglo-Indians,  as  they  were  styled — and  the  bar- 
riers that  divided  class  from  class  did  not  seem 
so  insurmountable  as  now. 

Loreto  House,  Calcutta,  was  the  first  home  of 
the  Religious,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  lovingly 
regarded  by  them  as  their  Indian  Alma  Mater. 
It?  filiations  began  as  early  as  1842,  when  a 
school  was  founded  in  Chandernagore — this  was 
removed  to  Entally,  in  1847.  At  present,  there 
are  eight  houses  of  the  Institute  in  India,  in- 
cluding Darjeeling,  Simla,  Shillong,  Lucknow, 
Asansol,  and  Morapai. 

In  1909,  the  convents  in  the  beautiful  Island 
or  Mauritius,  were  placed  under  the  government 
of  the  Indian  Province,  and,  in  1910,  an  inter- 
change of  members  was  made  for  the  first  time. 
Mauritius,  the  Pearl  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
scene  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre's  famous  ro- 
mance, recalls  many  memories  of  historic  times. 
The  high-sounding  names  of  its  French  inhabi- 
tants take  one  back  in  spirit  to  the  stormy  days 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  the  aristocrats, 
bereft  of  all  earthly  possessions,  fled  across  the 
ocean  to  save  their  heads  from  the  guillotine, 
and  made  for  themselves  a  home  in  some  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  globe.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  the  Mauritians  are  descendants  of  roy- 
alist refugees.  The  convents  are  situated  in 
Port  Louis,  the  capital,  at  Curepipe,  the  sani- 
tarium of  the  island,  and  at  Quatre  Bornes,  a 
picturesque  town,  overlooked  on  one  side  by  a 
frowning  mountain,  called  "Corps  de  Garde," 
while,  on  the  other,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
sea. 

This  seventy-first  year  has  been  one  of  tran- 
quil progress  in  the  Indian  Houses  of  the  Insti- 
tute. In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
new  code  of  education  in  Bengal,  Loreto  House, 
Calcutta,  and  Loreto  House,  Darjeeling,  have 
been  graded  as  Higher  Secondary  Schools,  an 
honor  which  entails  increased  expenditure  as 
well  as  requiring  a  highly  qualified  staff. 


The  cheerful  live  longest  in  years  and  after- 
wards in  our  regards. 


EO00  Of  t^e  "Citanic/'  15  april  1912. 

I. 

Behold  the  v/orld  in  tears ! 

Britannia  bowed  in  grief  and  humbled  pride: 
The  triumph  worthy  of  her  thousand  years 

By  cruel,  monstrous  tragedy  supplied! 

II. 

Britannia  rules  the  waves, — 

Remembering    nature's    laws,    God's    guiding 
hand; 
Forgetting — hers  to  hear  from  myriad  graves 
Cries,  of  man's  trust  betrayed,  •  to  mourning 
strand. 

III. 

The  great  Titanic  sails 

True  Titan  in  its  size,  strength,  circumstance: 
A  spirit  all  un-British  loud  prevails. 

With  pride  of  luxury,  ar^^d  arrogance. 

IV. 

Un-British  seems  it  all — 

The  unpreparedness  that  dares  the  sea ; 
The  rashness  that  woi^ld  ruin's  forces  call; 

The  trespass  that  defies  the  powers  that  be. 

V.   ■ 

Eight  centuries  ago 

Old  Ocean  smiled, — ^by  luxury  defied : 
"The  White  Ship"  bore  to  ravening  depths  below 

All  of  Old  England's  flower,  and  hope,  and 
pride! 

VI. 

"^'et  Britons  to  the  core. 

When  fate's  fell  stroke  quick  falls  they  prove 
again 
True  to  their  Christian  manhood  as  before ; 
And  as  the  White  Ship's  Prince  they  die  like 
men! 

VII. 

And  God  is  with  them  still ; 

— With  theirs  his  minst'ring  priests  their  lot 
have  cast, — 
These  humbled,  chastened  souls,  of  heaven-blest 
will. 
The  life-boat  of  religion  saves  at  last ! 
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VIII. 

The  great  Titanic  low 

In    ocean    depths, — naught    but    in    mem'rys 
grief- 
Crushed   'neath   a   world   of   waters'   ponderous 
flow, 
Lies  like  a  faded,  withered,  autumn  leaf. 

IX. 

For  ne'er  may  puny  man 

Ignore  unscathed  the  lesson  of  the  seas; 
His  science  moves  not  aught  of  nature's  plan, 

Nor  course  of  God's  unswerving  verities ! 

Idris. 


iprom  ^v  %^tom. 


4* 


H 


WHISPER  and  then  a  silence"— but 
where  are  the  plotting  eyes?  At 
nine-thirty,  p.  m.,  the  plotting  and 
planning  is  no  place,  not  even  in  the  imagina- 
tion! And  the  eyes  that  look  up  from  histories 
and  algebras,  up  to  my  throne,  are  the  dearest 
eyes  that  I  love.  They  are  brown,  and  black, 
and  blue,  and  gray.  They  are  twinkling,  mis- 
chievous, serene  and  wise.  They  are  the  pages 
of  the  book  I  look  into  and  read  with  great  love. 
They  are  the  voices  that  shall  continue  the  sound 
of  my  own  when  I  have  passed  from  the  earth 
and  its  toiling. 

Year  after  year !  and  I  have  been  seated  here, 
looking  down.  And  year  after  year,  blue  eyes 
and  brown  eyes  have  been  looking  up.  How 
many  years,  I  wonder,  and  these  eyes  shall  be 
looking  down  no  more  forever,  and  those  eyes 
shall  be  looking  up  no  more  forever? — those 
mischievous,  twinkling  eyes  that  I  love. 

^'The  years  like  great  black  oxen  tread  the  world, 
And  God  the  herdsman  goads  them  on  behind, 
And  I  am  broken  by  their  passing  feet." 

But  what  matter,  and  who  minds  while  time  is 
running  up  in  soul-fire  to  Him. 

W^hat  a  digression  though  at  the  end  of  every 
year !  A  tow-row  raid  for  the  dormitories, — 
and  you  are  monarch  of  all  you  survey,  waiting 
until  the  tow-rowers  return  from  making  prepa- 
ratory ablutions  for  retiring  later.  For  are  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  thinkest  thou, 


more  exacting  over  superfluous  splashes  of 
water,  over  the  leaden  footstep  on  the  corridor 
floors,  over, — oh,  horrible! — the  monosyllabic 
whisper  at  the  dread  hour  crowding  the  windows 
of  dream  palaces  with  golden  heads,  all  curious 
like  the  Athenians  of  old  in  the  market-place. 
Any  news?  Any  news?  And  O  evil  hour  of 
hours !  Should  a  tiny  mouse  cast  a  little  shadow 
on  the  great  floor,  thinkest  thou,  he  shall  escape 
the  shafts  from  one  hundred  flashing  eyes,  or 
the  sounds  of  terror  from  fifty  tense  voices  ?  In- 
deed, no,  where  shadows  throw  confusions  and 
substances  nibble  crackers !  O  villainous  little 
rodent !  Thou  art  in  every  wardrobe,  in  every 
cabinet,  under  every  bed,  fearfully-multiplied 
villainous  little  mouse!  Thou  shouldst  have  the 
red  moon  to  bite  at  and  no  cracker  if  seven 
brooms  could  discover  thy  subterranean  retreat. 
I  tell  thee  the  truth,  little  mouse,  thou  wouldst 
be  swept  out  of  very  existence,  for  nobody  loves 
thee  here,  and  little  as  thou  art,  yet  art  thou 
feared  greatly  in  this  house. 

Comes  then  a  dear,  if  muffled,  voice  from  the 
curtained  alcoves : 

"What  does  this  mean?" 

Ah! — what  does  it  mean!  It  means  a  mouse! 
Irrepressible  commonplace!  Who  would  say  it! 
Nobody ! 

And  while  you  rack  your  brains  for  a  dignified 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  a  small  disciple 
of  Lyly  steps  down  from  a  bed-elevation  where 
she  had  taken  refuge  and  begins : 

"It  means — expenditure — of  energy — to  cap- 
ture— a  mammal  for  to-morrow." 

"Mammal !  Ridiculous !  Unheard-of  con- 
duct!" the  dear  voice  from  the  alcove. 

And  oh,  you  are  sore  afraid  of  more  than  little 
silhouettes  on  the  floor!  When  to-morrow 
dawns,  you  think,  no  sunshine  will  come  through 
the  dusty  air  of  Toronto,  no  birds  will  sing,  no 
dandelions  will  raise  their  golden  heads, — only 
rain  will  drizzle  down  from  the  sky  all  day  to- 
morrow. And  to-morrow  night  you  will  look 
down  from  your  throne  on  vacancy. 

"Disturbers  of  the  peace  are  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  remaining  up  to-night." 

These  are  the  words,  plain  and  applicable  to 
all  guilty  of  having  contributed  last  evening  by 
word,  look,  or  gesture  towards  the  excitement 
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of  the  unfortunate  mammal  affair.  No  one  es- 
capes the  sentence;  not  even  the  little  disciple 
of  Lyly  whose  timely  euphuism  fell  like  rescu- 
ing mercy  over  the  situation  of  your  embarrass- 
ment. No  one — you  are  alone,  like  Robinson 
Crusoe.  All  your  lovely  companions — gone  to 
worship  in  the  Temple  of  Sleep.  All  alone! — 
looking  down  from  your  throne  like  Niobe  of 
the  nations!  Unlike  Niobe,  however,  you  will 
put  away  your  handkerchief  and  follow  the 
sleepers. 

Margaret  Sheehan. 


CloiSinff  (C«tci0e0  at  JLottto  Content, 
gitrattottr. 

PROGRAMME. 

PART    I. 

1.  "Sing  On"    Denza 

Senior  Choral  Class. 

2.  Romance    (Piano)    Sibelius 

Miss  Marie  Quirk. 

3.  "Chanson  de  Florean" Godard 

Semi-Chorus. 

4.  Hungarian  Dance  (Duett) Brahms 

Misses  V.  and  M.  Duggan. 

5.  "Boatman's  Good-night"   Schira 

Senior  Choral  Class. 

Awarding  of  Honors. 

PART  n. 

1.  Waltz  (Poset)   (Piano) Chopin 

Miss  Helen  Dillon. 

2,  Absent    (Vocal)    Metcalf 

Miss  Edith  .Kastn£r. 

3      Wand  Drill,  Juniors. 

Accompanist,   Miss  Anne   Pringj^e. 

4.  ■  Hussarenritt    (duett)    Spindler 

Misses  G.  Sydney  Smith,  Elsie  Alexander. 

5.  When   Evening  Twilight Hatten 

Senior  Choral  Class. 

Praise  Ye  the  Father. 

God  Save  the  King. 


One  of  the  choicest  musical  programmes  it 
has  been  our  good  fortune  to  hear  in  many  a  day 
was  the  one  rendered  by  the  pupils  of  Loreto 
Convent  yesterday  evening  at  the  closing  exer- 
cises. The  opening  chorus,  "Sing  On,"  which 
filled  the  Assembly  Hall  with  a  note  of  gladness, 
was  followed  by  a  semi-chorus,  Godard's  "Chan- 
son de  Florean,"  delightfully  rendered  by  twelve 
selected  voices.  The  delicate  pianissimo  passages 
of  "The  Boatman's  Good-night"  and  "When 
Evening  Twilight,"  produced  an  almost  ethereal 
effect,  while  the  heavier  number,  "Praise  Ye  the 
Father,"  was  sung  with  splendid  tonal  quality 
and  fine  intonation.  Needless  to  say,  Miss 
Kastner's  solo,  "Absent,"  was  exquisite.  Special 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  fairy  wand  drill  by 
t)ie  juniors.  The  instrumental  numbers,  includ- 
ing duetts,  were  nicely  rendered.  At  the  close  of 
the  programme,  Very  Reverend  Dean  McGee 
and  Father  Egan  addressed  the  pupils,  congratu- 
lating and  encouraging  them. 

It  came  as  a  delightful  surprise,  the  invitation 
to  be  present  at  a  Shakespearean  drama,  and  the 
surprise  was  heightened  by  the  charming  way  it 
was  presented.  Shakespeare  himself  never  sus- 
pected the  possibilities  he  was  affording  to  bud- 
ding genius — but  then  we  must  remember  that, 
like  himself,  they  claim  Stratford  as  their  birth- 
place. 

"It  takes  a  deal  of  life  to  make  a  little  art." 
This  is  true  particularly  in  the  musical  world, 
and  yet  for  their  short  lives  the  interpretation  of 
the  difficult  musical  selections  by  the  young  ladies 
showed  no  small  achievement  and  gave  proof  of 
exceptional  talent  and  careful  training. — Strat- 
ford Herald. 

Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine — Obtained 
by  Miss  Anna  McCarthy. 

Silver  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine,  presented 
by  Very  Reverend  C.  E.  McGee — Obtained  by 
Miss  Josephine  McPhee. 

Gold  Medal  for  General  Proficiency  in  Com- 
mercial Class,  presented  by  Very  Reverend  Dean 
McGee — Obtained  by  Miss  May  Rose  Halleran. 

Gold  Medal  for  English  Composition,  pre- 
sented by  Reverend  D.  Egan — Obtained  by  Miss 
Genevieve  Gaffney. 

Gold  Medal  for  General  Proficiency  in  En- 


Margaret  Gordon  Mary  Gordon 
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trance  Class,  First  and  Second  Forms,  presented 
by  Reverend  Father  Arnold — Equally  merited 
b>  Miss  M.  Kearns,  T.  Longeway  and  G.  Sydney 
Smith ;  obtained  by  Miss  G.  Sydney  Smith. 

Gold  Medal  for  General  Proficiency  in  Third 
Form,  presented  by  Reverend  Father  Campeau — 
Obtained  by  Miss  Mary  Coughlin. 

Diplomas  for  Commercial,  awarded  to  Miss 
May  Rose  Halleran,  Helen  Dillon,  Agnes  Kane, 
Josephine  Rae,  Beatrice  Glavin,  Esther  Pigeon, 
Mary  Weiss,  Loretto  Durand,  Loretto  Wing- 
felder,  Nora  Dillon. 

The  Medals  for  Music  will  not  be  decided  until 
the  results  of  the  Toronto  University  Examina- 
tions are  made  known. 

JOromotione. 

From  Form  II.  to  Form  III. — Miss  Margaret 
Kearns,  Anna  McCarthy,  Dorothy  Riddell,  Ethel 
Kane. 

From  First  Form  to  Second — Miss  Lilis  Flan- 
nigan,  Kathleen  Kennedy,  Mary  Casey,  Jose- 
phine McPhee,  Mary  O'Brien,  Violet  Culliton, 
and  Teresa  Longeway. 

From  Junior  Commercial  to  Senior  Commer- 
cial— Annie  Casselton,  Irene  O'Leary,  Marie 
Badour,  Kathleen  Dillon,  Mildred  Jones,  Kath- 
leen Nagle. 

From  Junior  Fourth  to  Senior — A.  Burke, 
Hazel  Burns,  H.  Cartledge,  D.  Chandler,  B. 
O'Donnell,  M.  O'Donohue,  Nora  Flannigan,  C. 
O'Brien. 

From  Junior  Fourth  to  Intermediate  Fourth — 
G.  Wingefelder,  H.  Moir,  H.  Shea. 

From  Senior  Third  to  Junior  Fourth — Anna 
Quirk,  Mary  Malloy,  Alice  Pigeon,  Katherine 
Kelleher,  Josephine  Dillon,  Mary  Kelleher. 

From  Junior  Third  to  Senior  Third — Mary 
Dolan,  Louisa  Kennedy,  Marie  Wingefelder, 
Dorothy  Johnson,  Angela  Kennedy,  Ferdian 
Duggan,  Katie  Burke,  Mignon  Henry. 

From  Senior  Second  to  Junior  Third — Ce- 
cilia Morris. 

From  Junior  Second  to  Senior  Second — Mary 
Burns,  A.  Kelleher,  Evelyn  Johnson. 

From  Part  Second  to  Junior  Second — Marie 
Hartlieb,  Mattie  Dillon,  Myrtle  Gleason,  Elisha 
Jordan. 

From  Part  I.  to  Part  II.,  First  Book— Kath- 
leen Moir. 


^utce00tn\  Competitors   at  tiie   Closing 

€itui0t0  of  Eoteto  Conbrnt,  9pount 

&t.  Sl^arp,  l^amilton. 

Graduating  Honors  were  conferred,  at  the 
completion  of  their  Academic  Course,  on  the 
Misses  Mary  and  Margaret  Gordon,  who  were 
privileged  to  receive  their  Medals  and  Diplomas 
from  His  Lordship  Right  Reverend  T.  J.  Dow- 
ling,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Hamilton,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  Silver  Jubilee. 

Miss  Laura  Leyes,  Gold  Cross  for  Christian 
Doctrine  in  Senior  Department,  presented  by 
His  Lordship  Right  Reverend  T.  J.  Dowling, 
D.  D. 

Miss  Rose  Farrelly,  Papal  Medal  for  Church 
History. 

Miss  Jean  Michael,  Bronze  Medal  for  English 
Literature,  presented  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

Miss  Catherine  Nolan,  Gold  Medal  for  English 
Essay  in  Matriculation  Class,  presented  by  Right 
Reverend  Mgr.  Mahony,  V.  G.,  D.  C.  L. 

Miss  Anna  Doherty,  Gold  Medal  for  Fidelity 
to  Duty,  presented  by  Very  Reverend  R.  E.  M. 
Brady,  Dean. 

Miss  Marie  Blanchar  1,  Gold  Medal  for  high- 
est standing  in  Entranc  ,  to  Normal  and  Matricu- 
lation Examination,  uly,  191 1,  presented  by 
Reverend  J,  F.  Hinchey. 

Miss  Rose  Farrelly,  Gold  Medal  for  Mathe- 
matics in  Matriculation  Class,  presented  by  Sir 
J.  M.  Gibson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 

Miss  Margaret  Gordon,  the  Thurston  Medal 
for  English  Prose  Composition  and  Literary  In- 
terpretation. 

Miss  Rose  Farrelly,  Gold  Medal  for  Science, 
Matriculation  Class,  presented  by  Mrs.  James 
McSloy,  St.  Catharines. 

Miss  Marion  Overend,  Gold  Medal  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Physical  Culture  Class,  presented  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Moore. 

Miss  Josephine  Morrissey,  Gold  Medal  for 
highest  standing  in  English,  Music  Matriculation 
Class,  presented  by  Mrs.  H.  J.  Mclntyre. 

Miss  Stella  Phelan,  Gold  Medal  for  highest 
standing  in  Departmental  High  School  Entrance 
Examination,  presented  by  Mrs.   E.   Gallagher. 
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Miss  Vera  Meehan,  Silver  Cross  for  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  in  Intermediate  Department. 

Miss  Erma  Ashton,  Silver  Medal  for  Ceramic 
Art,  fourth  year,  Honorable  Mention  in  oil  and 
water-color  painting. 

Miss  Marion  James,  Silver  Medal  for  highest 
standing  in  Sixth  Academic  Class. 

Miss  Stella  Phelan,  Silver  Medal  for  highest 
standing  in  Fifth  Academic  Class. 

Miss  Marie  Blanchard,  Honor  Certificate  from 
Education  Department  for  Entrance  to  Normal, 
July,  191 1. 

Miss  Marie  Blanchard,  Aileen  Kelly,  Beatrice 
McBrady,  Junior  Matriculation  Certificates,  To- 
ronto University. 

Margaret  Gordon,  Marcella  Kerwin,  Music 
Matriculation  Certificates,  Toronto  University. 

The  Misses  Mary  and  Margaret  Gordon,  Cer- 
tificates for  Music,  Senior  Grade — Piano — To- 
ronto University. 

Miss  Irene  Carroll,  Certificate  for  Music, 
Junior  Grade — Piano — Toronto  University. 

Miss  Venite  O'Conor,  Diploma  in  Commercial 
Department. 

Miss  Stella  Phelan,  M.  McCarthy,  Mary 
Burns,  Hazel  Carson,  Marie  Hennessey,  Flor- 
ence Sweeney,  Eugenie  Marks,  Geraldine  Phoe- 
nix, Certificates  for  High  School  Entrance  Ex- 
amination. 

Miss  Beatrice  McBrady,  First  Prize  in  Senior 
French  Class. 

Miss  Catherine  Nolan,  First  Prize  in  Matricu- 
lation French  Class. 

Miss  Kathleen  McGaughey,  First  Prize  in  Ma- 
triculation German  Class. 

Miss  Marion  Overend,  First  Prize  in  Matric- 
ulation Latin  Class. 

Miss  Irene  Carroll,  First  Prize  for  Ceramic 
Art,  third  year. 

Miss  Mary  Gordon,  First  Prize  for  Ceramic 
Art,  second  year. 

Miss  Catherine  Hanley,  First  Prize  for  Cera- 
mic Art,  first  year. 

Prize  for  Art  in  connection  with  High  School 
work,  merited  by  Miss  C.  Barry,  A.  Blanchard, 
M.  Tames,  B.  O'Reilly,  obtained  by  Miss  B. 
O'Reilly. 


Prize  for  Music,  Senior  Grade — Piano — mer- 
ited by  Miss  Irene  Carroll,  C.  Coughlan,  B.  Mc- 
Brady, obtained  by  Miss  B.  McBrady. 

Prize  for  Music,  Junior  Grade — Piano — mer- 
ited by  Miss  Laura  Leyes,  H.  Carson,  R.  Vaillan- 
court,  M.  Overend,  K.  McGaughey,  C.  Luyster, 
M.  Burns,  H.  Whitfield,  obtained  by  Miss  Laura 
Leyes. 

Prize  for  Music,  Primary  Grade — Piano — 
merited  by  Miss  R.  Smiley,  G.  Murphy,  E. 
Miiiler,  G.  Carmichael,  J.  Baby,  V.  Foyster,  J. 
Mcintosh,  obtained  by  Miss  Gertrude  Car- 
michael. 

Miss  Louis  McBrady,  First  Prize  for  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  in  Junior  Department. 

Miss  Agatha  Callaghan,  First  Prize  for  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  in  Primary  Department. 

Miss  Phyllis  Syer,  Special  Prize  for  greatest 
improvement  in  penmanship,  in  Fifth  Class. 

Miss  Beatrice  McBrady,  Prize  for  Fancy 
Work. 

Miss  Claribel  Luyster,  Prize  for  Plain  Sewing. 

Miss  Isolde  Miiiler,  Prize  for  Darning. 

Prize  for  Prompt  Return,  during  the  year, 
merited  by  Miss  C.  Coughlan,  M.  Overend,  R. 
Vaillancourt,  obtained  by  Miss  Regina  Vaillan- 
court. 

Miss  Adele  Blanchard,  Prize  for  Regular  At- 
tendance, in  Day  School. 

Miss  Mary  Meadon,  First  Prize  in  Junior 
Fourth  Academic  Class. 

Miss  Douglas  Clarke,  First  Prize  in  Senior 
Third  Academic  Class. 

Miss  Merle  Patrick,  First  Prize  in  Junior 
Third  Academic  Class. 

Miss  Ruth  McSorley,  First  Prize  in  Senior 
Second  Academic  Class. 

Miss  Margaret  Balfe,  First  Prize  in  Junior 
Second  Academic  Class. 

Miss  Mary  Burke,  First  Prize  in  Part  Second 
Class. 

Miss  Kathleen  Goodrow,  First  Prize  in  Part 
First  Class. 

Miss  Marie  Antoinette  Williams,  First  Prize 
in  Primary  Class. 

Prizes  for  being  good  little  girls.  Miss  Kath- 
leen Foyster,  Edith  Leitch,  Cecil  Hannah. 
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Ctc0ccnt.  '^Toronto. 

Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine  in  Senior 
Department,  presented  by  Mrs.  J.  McLean 
French — Obtained  by  Miss  Dorothy  Anglin. 

Prizes  for  Christian  Doctrine — Intermediate 
Department,  Miss  Adele  La  Tour;  in  Junior  De- 
partment, Miss  Helen  Codd. 

Certificate,  Honor  Standing,  Senior  Piano- 
forte, University  of  Toronto  Examinations — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Madeleine  Small. 

Silver  Medal  and  Certificate  First  Class  Hon- 
ors, Primary  Pianoforte,  University  of  Toronto 
— Awarded  to  Miss  Ruth  Beaver. 

Certificate,  Pass  Standing,  Primary  Piano- 
forte, University  of  Toronto — Awarded  to  Miss 
Eileen  Kelly. 

Silver  Medal,  General  Proficiency  in  Fourth 
Academic  Class — Awarded  to  Miss  Florence 
Kelly. 

Prizes  for  Drawing — Senior  Department,  Miss 
Beatrice  Dunnigan ;  Junior  Department,  Miss  A. 
Kelly. 

Prize,  Special  Work  in  History — Equally 
Merited  by  Misses  Eleanor  Anglin  and  Annie 
Fleming;    obtained  by  A.  Fleming. 

First  Prize,  Third  Year  Academic  Class — 
Miss  Dorothy  Anglin. 

First  Prize,  Second  Year  Academic  Class — 
Miss  Veronica  Brown. 

First  Prize,  First  Year  Academic  Class — Miss 
Dorothy  Devaney. 

First  Prize,  Senior  Fourth  Class — Miss  Adele 
Lc.  Tour. 

First  Prize,  Junior  Fourth  Class — Miss  Lillian 
Seitz. 

First  Prize,  Senior  Third  Class — Miss  Ger- 
trude O'Neill. 

First  Prize,  Junior  Third  Class — A.  Kelly. 

First  Prize,  Senior  Second  Class — Miss  Mil- 
dred Seitz. 

First  Prize,  Junior  Second  Class — Miss  Flor- 
ence Cherrier. 

First  Prize,  Part  Second  Class — N.  Tierney. 

First  Prize,  Part  First  Class — Miss  Helen 
O'Neill. 

First  Prize,  Phonics  Class — T.  Gibson. 


13tOQ;rap|)tcaI  &fcttc^. 

[Read  by  Miss  Anne  Pringle  at  a  Musical  Entertain- 
ment at  Loreto  Convent,  Stratford,  on  May  27th.] 

^^  HE  one  who  ranks,  perhaps  first,  among  the 
^^  great  classical  master?,  is  Ludwig  Von 
Beethoven.  Always  an  excellent  pianist, 
he  attracted  attention,  among  true  musical  con- 
noisseurs, by  his  manner  of  improvisation,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirteen. 

A  short  review  of  the  master's  early  life  may 
be  of  interest  to  his  admirers.  Born  at  Bonn,  in 
December,  1770,  he  belonged  to  a  family  in 
which  the  study  of  music  had  been  cultivated 
for  several  generations. 

It  is  generally  known  from  all  biographies  of 
the  great  "Tone  Poet"  that  the  foolish  and 
tyrannical  harshness  of  his  father  deprived  him 
01"  even  the  most  innocent  youthful  pleasures. 
Fortunately,  however,  his  mother  was  the  re- 
verse— her  gentleness  and  tender  care  had  the 
efi'ect  of  sunshine  on  his  sad  life. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Beethoven  became  as- 
sistant organist  to  the  Elector  Max  Franz,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  first  sonatas.  Later,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Count  Waldstein — a  life-long,  enthusiastic 
admirer — and,  while  there,  he  completed  six 
pianoforte  trios  and  nine  sonatas. 

Many  of  his  contemporaries  blamed  his  "har- 
monious boldness"  and  "rhythmical  extrava- 
gances," but  no  amount  of  opposition  or  criti- 
cism could  move  him  to  any  concession  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  deviation  from  his  dis- 
tinctive character  as  a  musician. 

The  greater  beauty  of  his  later  works,  how- 
ever, evinced  itself  by  a  better  style  and  truly 
gigantic  progress  in  the  construction  of  his  har- 
mony, in  figurative  revision,  and  in  rhythm  and 
wealth  of  ideas,  so  that,  in  many  respects,  he 
became  an  enigma,  not  only  to  his  contempo- 
raries, but  also  to  posterity.  Notwithstanding 
his  extraordinary  genius  Beethoven  was  subject 
to  the  severe  and  painful  criticisms  of  envious 
people,  and  his  increasing  struggle  with  preju- 
dices rendered  him  bitter  and,  perhaps,  un- 
sociable. 

It  is  unjust  to  describe  him  as  naturally 
"rough"  and  "uncouth,"  for,  a  musician,  capable 
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of  expressing  such  tender  and  lofty  musical 
ideas,  in  so  touching  and  pathetic  a  manner, 
must,  of  necessity,  have  possessed  delicate  feel- 
ings himself. 

The  last  years  of  the  great  musician's  life — 
now  become  a  study  for  all  posterity — were 
troubled  by  painful  illness.  A  severe  chill  hast- 
ened his  death,  which  occurred  March  26,  1827. 

Not  one  of  his  successors  has  ever  been  able 
to  shake  the  pillar  of  his  glory.  Even  Richard 
Wagner  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge  him  as 
his  "master,"  and  Beethoven  remains  still  that 
which  he  was  in  the  second  phase  of  his  life — 
"The  master  of  masters." 

Father  Tabb,  linking  him  with  his  compeer 
in  a  sister  art,  gives  us  this  charming  little 
quatrain: 

"BEETHOVEN    AND    MICHAEL   ANGELO." 

"One  made  the  surging  sea  of  sound 
Subservient  to  his  rod. 
The  other,  from  a  block  of  stone. 
Raised  children  up  to  God." 


May  the  twenty-seventh — One  of  the  most  de- 
lightful events  of  the  term  was  a  musicale  by 
the  young  ladies  of  the  "L.  M.  C."— "An  Hour 
with  Beethoven" — in  which  those  who  took  part 
gave  evidence  of  earnest  and  faithful  work,  by 
their  creditable  rendition  of  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

PART  I. 

1.  Bagatelle  No.  i Beethoven 

Miss  Geraldine  Sydney  Smith. 

2.  Sonata,  Op.  10,  No.  2 Beethoven 

Miss  Anne  Pringle. 

3  My  Gentle  Child   (vocal) Del  Riego 

Miss  Diana  Litt. 

4  Sonata,  Op.  13 Beethoven 

Miss  Nell  Dillon. 

PART  II. 

1.  Reading   Beethoven 

Miss  Anne  Pringle. 

2.  Sonata,  Op.  49,  No.  i Beethoven 

Miss  Elsie  Alexander, 


3.  Lullaby    (vocal) .  .Needham 

Miss  Lilla  Litt. 

4.  Sonata,  Op.  2,  No.  3 Beethoven 

Miss  Marie  Quirk. 

Miss  Nell  Dillon  was  especially  applauded  for 
her  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  beautiful 
"Adagio"  of  Op.  13,  while  Miss  Marie  Quirk 
and  Anne  Pringle  did  ample  justice  to  their  se- 
lections. The  vocal  numbers  of  the  Misses  Diana 
and  Lilla  Litt  added  not  a  little  to  our  enjoyment. 

In  fact,  our  interest  in  the  whole  Recital  was 
such  as  to  prompt  us  to  look  forward  with  re- 
newed enthusiasm  to  those  of  Schumann  and 
Chopin,  which  are  already  announced  for  the 
near  future. 


JLottto  Conbent,  (Curopa.  (I5ihraltar, 

"^^HE  annual  physical  drill  competition  took 
^^  place  in  the  above-mentioned  young 
ladies'  college.  Each  item  of  the  pro- 
giamme  was  executed  by  the  girl  students  with 
a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

The  medals  and  distinctions  were  distributed 
to  each  successful  candidate  by  His  Excellency 
Sir  Archibald  Hunter,  with  the  same  gracious 
kindness  as  last  year.  He  was  assisted  by  Lady 
Hunter  who,  at  her  entrance,  was  presented  with 
a  beautiful  bouquet  by  Miss  Lettice  Fowler. 

The  programmes  were  distributed  by  two 
sweet  little  girls.  Miss  Dorothy  Lee  and  Miss 
Virginia  James. 

Captain  Darley,  A.  D.  C,  was  in  attendance 
on  ,His  Excellency. 

PROGRAMME. 

1.  Barbell  Team. 

2.  Swedish  Drill   (Junior)^ 

3.  Dumb  Bell  Team. 

4.  Barbell  Team. 

5.  Scarf  Team. 

6.  Swedish  Drill  (Senior). 

7.  Club  Team. 

8.  Figure  Marching. 

In  a  few  impressive  words  His  Excellency 
evinced  his  pleasure  in  again  witnessing  a  dis- 
play which  showed  the  combined  advantages  of 
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discipline  and  poetry  of  motion.  He  praised  In- 
structor Sergeant  Mackenzie,  who  so  carefully 
and  ably  trained  the  pupils  to  a  high  pitch  of 
excellence;  and  thanked  the  Judges,  Capt.  Bird, 
R.  G.  A.,  and  Mr.  Gould,  R.  G.  A.,  whose  task 
was  no  light  one,  as  the  judging  proved  a  very 
close  affair. 

LIST  OF  DISTINCTIONS. 

Barbell  Team — ist,  Miss  Rosa  Segalerva, 
Medal;    2nd,  Miss  Adelaide  Pogue,  Distinction. 

Club  Team — ist.  Miss  Adelaide  Pogue,  Medal ; 
•2Rd,  Miss  Rosa  Segalerva,  Distinction;  3rd,  Miss 
Thyra  Clark,  Distinction. 

Dumb  Bell  Team — ist,  Miss  Lourdes  Isola, 
Medal;  2nd,  Miss  Mary  Teresa  Dotto,  Distinc- 
tion. 

Scarf  Team — ist.  Miss  Eileen  Pogue,  Medal 
(disqualified  for  having  won  it  last  year)  ;  2nd, 
Miss  Ivy  Cox,  Medal;  3rd,  Miss  Anita  Or- 
dofiez.  Medal ;  4th,  Miss  Hilda  Cooper,  Distinc- 
tion ;  5th,  Miss  Mary  Teresa  Fernandez  de  Cor- 
dova, Distinction. 

Swedish  Drill,  Senior — ist.  Miss  Adelaide 
Pogue,  Medal ;  2nd,  Miss  Thyra  Clark,  Distinc- 
tion;   3rd,  Miss  Rosa  Segalerva,  Distinction. 

Swedish  Drill,  Junior^ist,  Miss  Eileen 
Pogue,  Distinction;  2nd,  Miss  Mary  Teresa 
Fernandez  de  Cordova,  Distinction. 

Figure  Marching — ist,  Miss  F.  Clark,  Medal; 
2nd,  Miss  R.  Segalerva,  Distinction. 

Best  Team,  Figure  Marching — Leader,  Miss 
R    Segalerva,  Medal. 

The  National  Anthem  being  sung  the  guests 
proceeded  to  the  garden,  where  light  refresh- 
ments were  arranged  on  several  small  tables,  as 
in  former  years. 

Among  the  guests  we  noticed  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Thompson,  O.  S.  B.,  R.  C,  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Fetherstonhaugh, 
Lady  Jackson,  La  Marquesa  de  las  Cuevas  y  de 
Benameji,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Agutter,  the  Misses  Abrines,  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Bird,  Major  and  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mrs.  Benasco, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cardona,  A.  Corsi,  Esq.,  Miss 
Corsi,  Major  and  Mrs.  Clark,  Major  and  Miss 
Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cox,  Very  Reverend  Dom 
J.  Cummins,  O.S.B.,  Mrs.J.R.  Crook,  the  Misses 
Canilla,  Mrs.  Danino,  Miss  Dotto,  Mrs.  Fowler, 


the  Misses  Francia,  Mr.  Gould,  R.  A.,  Miss 
Gomez,  Mrs.  Gill,  Reverend  C.  Grech,  Miss  Gal- 
liano, Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hasluck,  Mrs.  Imossi, 
Mrs.  H.  Imossi,  Major  and  Mrs.  James,  Rev- 
erend I.  Montegriffo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  King, 
Mrs.  Lane,  Reverend  L.  Matthews,  C.  F.,  Mrs. 
Morrison  and  Miss  Leggett,  the  Misses  Mosley, 
Miss  Maud  Evans,  Lieut.-Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Preston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Patron,  Miss 
Patron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piccone.  Mrs.  Parody, 
Capt.  Ronayne,  R.  A.  M.  C,  Mrs.  Russo,  Miss 
Russo,  Major  and  Mrs.  Singer,  Mr.,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Sagrario,  Major  Tobin,  R  A.  M.  C,  Mrs. 
Vasquez,  Reverend  I.  Vilaplana,  O.  S.  B.,  Mr. 
Wills,  Mrs.  Welch,  and  many  others. 


m^m  tfie  mnri  laose  Blooms. 
I. 

When  the  wild  rose  blooms  then  my  heart's  aglee 

With  a  joy  that  is  past  the  telling; 
Measure,  not  in  words,  of  June's  gift  to  me. 

Heaven  sees  from  my  heart-depths  welling. 

II. 

Where  I  find  my  rose  not  a  care  has  room 
But  the  hope  of  the  wild  bird's  brooding ; 

Where  my  rose  finds  me  love  dispels  all  gloom,^ 
We'll  have  none  of  the  world's  intruding! 

III. 

Rosy  face  e'er  young;   sweet  confiding  eyes. 
Looking  love  as  in  dear  days  olden ; 

Perfume  sweet  as  air  of  lost  paradise ; 
We'll  re-live  all  our  glad  hours  golden ! 

IV. 

To  the  world's    wide    wealth,    dearest    heaven 
knows, 
I  would  grudge  that  a  thought  were  given; 
But  would  choose,  heart-turned,  to  my  sweet  wild 
rose 
A  look  back  on  my  way  to  heaven ! 

Idris. 
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Cairo,  Egypt. 
Dear  Sister: 

Greetings  from  Egypt,  the  Sphinx,  and  Made- 
leine ! 

For  more  than  a  month  we  have  been  gazing 
at  the  wonders  and  sights  of  this  old  land  in 
various  ways  and  places,  but  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  that  I  am  attempting  to  describe 
them  to  you,  for  they  are  really  beyond  any  just 
description. 

After  a  most  enjoyable  week  in  Cairo,  spent 
largely  in  becoming  accustomed  to  the  queer 
Arabs,  with  their  strange  manners  and  dress,  we 
embarked  for  our  trip  up  the  Nile.  Vast  stretch- 
es of  desert,  dotted  here  and  there  with  palm- 
trees  and  travelling  caravans,  form  the  banks  of 
this  winding  river — Bedouin  villages  and  Ara- 
bian huts,  at  regular  intervals,  being  the  only 
evidence  of  modern  civilization.  For  the  Nile 
is  the  real  site  of  ancient  Egypt,  with  all  its  tem- 
ples and  ruins,  designed  and  built  thousands  of 
years  before  the  time  of  the  "sky-scrapers." 

Our  first  stopping-place  was  at  Donderah, 
where  a  temple  had  been  erected  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Venus,  Hathor,  and  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy.  It 
was  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation,  the  color- 
ing on  the  walls  and  pillars  being  still  quite  vivid. 

At  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  we 
visited  the  temple  of  Karnak,  which  was  two 
thousand  years  under  construction  and  two  thou- 
sand more  in  destruction,  now  standing  in  ruins, 
with  the  history  of  Egypt  down  to  Roman  times, 
engraven  on  its  monuments  and  columns. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  among  the 
barren  hills,  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  hewn 
far  down  in  the  rock,  that  no  one  from  the  out- 
side world  might  disturb  them  or  their  treasures. 
What  a  lot  of  worry  and  trouble  they  might  have 
saved  themselves  had  they  foreseen  how  fond 
we  were  going  to  be  of  their  remains! — for,  of 
the  many  royal  mummies  excavated  in  these 
tombs,  only  one  was  spared  from  the  museums, 
and  he  is  now  on  exhibition  to  inquisitive  visit- 
ors of  his  burying-ground. 

At  Thebes  is  also  the  ruin  of  a  beautiful  tem- 


ple dedicated  to  Egypt's  greatest  queen — not 
Cleopatra,  as  I  thought,  but  Hat-chep-su.  With 
a  name  like  that  she  might  have  been  Empress 
of  China  if  she  had  lived  long  enough,  but  she 
i;:  supposed  to  have  been  a  splendid  ruler,  the 
record  of  her  deeds  and  conquests  being  en- 
graved on  the  huge  walls  of  the  temple. 

Pyramids  of  various  sizes  are  strewn  along 
the  desert  and  Nile  banks,  but  the  principal  ones 
are  at  Gizeh,  a  few  miles  outside  of  Cairo.  They 
are  three  in  ircrmber,  each  supposedly  being  the 
tomb  of  a  ruler.  Beside  the  largest  rests  the 
Sphinx,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  body  in 
ruins — the  head  alone  remaining  almost  perfect 
except  for  the  injury  inflicted  by  our  friend, 
Napoleon,  when  he  shot  off  her  nose  as  a  proof 
of  his  good  marksmanship.  It  was  a  proof,  cer- 
tainly, but  her  feelings  must  have  been  terribly 
hurt. 

In  Cairo  we  visited  some  of  the  Mahomedan 
mosques,  all  splendidly  designed  and  decorated, 
with  rich  Turkish  rugs  covering  the  floor. 
Hanging  lamps,  suspended  on  long  chains  just 
above  the  heads  of  the  people,  together  with  the 
beautifully-colored  windows,  produce  a  charm- 
ing and  weird  Oriental  effect.  The  Mahomedans 
are  very  devout  in  their  religion,  and  pray  at  five 
appointed  times  during  the  day,  washing  their 
face,  hands  and  feet  before  each  time — though, 
for  all  that  bathing,  there  is  no  marked  cleanli- 
ness in  their  appearance. 

Sometimes,  in  fact,  quite  often,  when  I  begin 
to  think  of  Canada  and  what  a  lovely  place  it  is, 
in  comparison  with  this  queer,  half-civilized  old 
country,  I  have  a  strong  desire  to  go  home,  but 
my  aunt  tells  me  that  by  being  here  I  am  broad- 
ening the  horizon  of  my  existence,  so  the  broad- 
ening process  will  continue  until  the  middle  of 
May  when  we  expect  to  arrive  in  New  York. 

We  are  leaving  Cairo  Saturday  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Venice,  and  then  proceed  to  Rome  for 
Easter,  where  we  are  looking  forward  to  an- 
other audience  with  the  Holy  Father, 

Before  returning  home,  we  expect  to  spend  a 
month  in  Spain,  and  I  am  learning  Spanish  from 
auntie,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  dumb  when  we 
arrive  there. 

I  hope  you  are  enjoying  good  health  and  pleas- 
ant weather,  and  not  working  too  hard  with  your 
classes.    Give  them  my  love. 
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Auntie  joins  me  in  wishing  you  a  happy  Eas- 
ter and  sends  her  love.     Asking  you  to  excuse 
all  that  needs  excuse,  I  shall  close. 
With  best  love. 

Madeleine  Small. 


Dampfer  "Prinzess  Irene," 

En  route  to  Gibraltar. 


Dear  Sister; 


I  can  almost  hear  ''Well !  It  is  about  time  that 
she  should  write."  You  would  have  received  a 
letter  long  ago  had  it  not  been  for  Aunt  T.'s 
plan  for  the  order  of  these  lengthy  epistles.  Ac- 
cording to  her,  since  M.  M.  T.  taught  me  all  the 
Ancient  History  I  know — and  a  great  deal  more 
that  I  have  forgotten — to  her  should  be  written 
my  impressions  of  the  land  where  Ancient  His- 
tory was  made ;  and  to  you  of  the  artistic  dispo- 
sition, should  be  written  an  account  of  our  stay 
in  Italy, — M.  M.  S.  is  threatened  with  a  letter 
from  Spain! 

No  doubt,  you  were  surprised  that  we  visited 
Italy  instead  of  Palestine,  but  it  seems  that,  on 
account  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  travelling  in  and 
tc  the  Holy  Land  is  unsafe,  so  we  had  a  lovely 
visit  in  the  other  Holy  Land — Italy. 

After  spending  a  few  quiet  days  in  dreamy 
Venice,  we  travelled  down  to  Rome  for  Holy 
Week  and  Easter — and  a  most  holy  week  it  was, 
for  the  different  ceremonies  were  so  solemn  and 
impressive,  because  of  the  surroundings,  I  sup- 
pose, and  of  the  dignitaries  taking  part  in  them. 
They  were  brought  to  a  grand  finale  on  Easter 
morning  with  Solemn  High  Mass  in  St.  Peter's, 
celebrated  by  Cardinal  Rampolla. 

You  may  imagine  the  splendor  of  the  beauti- 
ful church,  black  with  people,  kneeling  in  rapt 
devotion  before  the  great  altar,  a  blaze  of  gold 
and  mosaics.  To  the  left  of  the  altar — but  hid- 
den from  view,  is  the  choir,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world — to  us  it  did  not  seem  to  be- 
long to  this  world  at  all,  so  exquisitely  sweet 
were  the  voices.  Sister  dear,  I  wish  you  had  been 
there  to  hear  them  and  see  it  all,  for  it  is  beyond 
description.  And  then  the  picture  presented 
outside,  before  Mass  began! — one  mass  of  hu- 
manity, streaming  from  every  direction — priests 


in  the  clerical  garb  of  the  different  colleges — 
nuns  conducting  schools  of  children  or  orphans 

pilgrims — visitors — people  of  every  race  and 

country — all  hastening  to  the  great  church  as 
their  destination.  Its  capacity  is  reported  to  be 
eighty  thousand,  and  it  must  certainly  have  been 
taxed  this  Easter  morning. 

After  Mass,  there  was  a  grand  procession 
through  the  church — the  Cardinal  carrying  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

When  all  was  over,  we  were  loath  to  leave, 
but  there  were  preparations  to  be  made  for  our 
audience  the  following  day,  so  we  slowly  filed 
out,  thinking  long  and  seriously  of  the  scene  in 
St.  Peter's. 

During  Holy  Week,  seven  thousand  children 
made  their  First  Communion  and  were  after- 
wards received  in  audience  by  the  Pope.  Is  not 
that  a  lovely  way  to  celebrate  it?  We  must  try 
to  get  a  few  thousand  and  bring  them  over  next 
year? 

Aunt  T.  knows  Rome  almost  as  well  as  home, 
it  seems  to  me,  and,  with  her  as  guide,  we  visited 
the  principal  places  and  churches,  but,  after  St. 
Peter's,  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  them,  even 
though  they  do  contain  works  of  art. 

A  very  beautiful  church,  and  in  which  the 
Holy  Father  formerly  said  Mass,  is  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  of  which  otir  Cardinal  Vannutelli  is 
now  Pastor. 

All  things  considered,  we  had  an  ideal  visit  in 
Rome  and  were  sorry  to  leave  it — even  for 
Naples ! 

Here  we  spent  another  week  and  saw  more 
beautiful  churches,  especially  the  Cathedral  of 
St  Genarius,  in  which  is  kept  the  miraculous 
blood  of  this  Neapolitan  patron  saint,  which 
liquifies  and  flows  every  year,  in  September,  on 
the  Feast-day. 

We  visited  the  private  chapel  of  the  Prince  de 
Sancro,  in  which  are  several  masterpieces  of 
sculpture  by  Martino.  One  specially  striking  is 
the  figure  of  the  dead  Christ,  resting  on  a  sort 
oi  bier,  completely  covered  by  a  veil  of  marble, 
through  which  each  wound  and  vein  appear 
plainly.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lifelike  statues 
imaginable. 

From  our  hotel  on  the  hill  we  had  a  splendid 
view  of  the  beautiful  bay,  which  we  are  supposed 
to  see  and  then  die ! — I  had  no  intention  of  dying, 
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however,  unless  the  threatening  Vesuvius,  on 
our  left,  began  to  erupt. 

From  Naples  we  went  to  Palermo,  and  here  a 
fine  modern  city,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  greeted  us.  There  is  a  magnificent 
royal  palace,  through  which  we  were  shown, 
and  also  the  Palatine  Chapel,  containing  the 
finest  mosaics  in  the  world,  in  connection  with  it. 

To-morrow  we  land  in  Gibraltar  and  travel 
north  through  the  principal  cities  of  Spain,  re- 
turning to  Gibraltar — of  which  I  am  becoming 
very  fond — I  like  its  situation  and  its  soldiers — 
in  time  to  take  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  steamer, 
"Berlin,"  for  New  York  and  home.  ' 

Adios — good  Spanish — now  for  a  while.  With 
best  love  and  all  kinds  of  it.  Madeleine. 


Gibraltar. 
Dear  Sister  : 

Do  not  be  surprised  at  another  letter  in  such  a 
short  time,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  to  tell  you  about 
our  delightful  visit  to  the  Loreto  house  here — I 
should  say  houses,  for  Gibraltar  boasts  of  two 
splendid  ones,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fFort,  they  are  its  most  interesting  sights. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's,  a  day-school,  is  situated 
just  ofif  the  main  street  and  close  by  the  Catholic 
Cathedral.  A  quaint  high  gate,  of  old  Moorish 
design,  perhaps,  was  opened  to  our  ring  by  a 
sweet-faced  portress,  who  made -us  welcome  and 
conducted  us  through  a  pretty  little  garden  patio 
into  the  house,  where  we  were  made  quite  at 
home  by  Sister  Juliana,  a  charming  nun — the 
Superior  had  gone  to  Seville  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health.  We  had  a  friendly  little  chat  and 
were  most  cordially  invited  to  return  for  after- 
noon tea  in  order  to  meet  all  the  nuns,  who 
would  then  be  free.  Of  course,  we  were  de- 
lighted to  accept  the  invitation  and  promised  to 
come  back  directly  after  our  visit  to  the  larger 
convent  at  "Europa  Point." 

This  convent  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
height  above  the  town,  and  commands  a  splendid 
view  of  the  "Rock,"  in  the  rear,  and  the  bay, 
made  interesting  by  the  huge  war-ships.  Rev. 
Mother  told  us  that,  on  a  clear  day,  the  coast  of 
Africa  could  be  seen.  Can  you  imagine  any 
finer  view  or  situation?  Yet  they  envy  us  our 
beautiful  houses! 


Here,  also,  the  nuns  were  charming.  They 
showed  us  their  chapel  and  bright  class  rooms. 
A  pretty  patio  forms  the  recreation  ground,  with 
flowers  and  vines  clustering  on  all  sides.  It  was 
recess  time  while  we  were  there  and  the  patio 
was  filled  with  fair  blue-eyed  English  children 
and  their  dark  Spanish  sisters,  the  Gibraltarians, 
a.^  Rev.  Mother  told  us  they  call  themselves. 

But  time  flew  by — as  it  always  does  when  it 
should  not — and,  in  order  to  keep  our  precious 
engagement  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  we  were 
obliged  to  say  good-bye  all  too  soon  to  our  kind 
friends  at  Europa,  but  they  were  the  subject  of 
conversation  all  the  way  back  to  town,  and  could 
they  have  heard  our  remarks,  I  am  sure  they 
would  have  blushed,  with  genuine  nun-like  mod- 
esty, at  the  many  and  sincere  compliments. 

On  arriving  at  the  day-school.  Sister  Juliana 
introduced  us  to  the  Community,  and  we  had  the 
nicest,  friendliest  little  tea-party  you  could  im- 
agine— I  was  sorry  that  Aunt  and  I  were  the 
only  ones  privileged  to  partake  of  the  delicious 
tea  and  cake.  Aunt  gave  an  account  of  our  trip 
to  Egypt  and  visit  to  Rome,  and  the  nuns  seemed 
so  interested  that  it  was  almost  time  for  "sunset 
salute,"  which  means  seven  o'clock,  before  she 
stopped.  I  was  afraid  the  poor  nuns  must  have 
been  nearly  famished,  but  Sister  Juliana  ex- 
plained that  she  had  dispensed  with  the  regular 
order  of  things  for  once — and  for  us.  We  were 
then  taken  through  the  house,  while  the  nuns 
told  us  of  the  funny  attempts  the  Gibraltarians 
make  to  speak  English.  No  Spanish  is  allowed 
during  school  or  recess,  and,  of  course,  they  are 
bound  to  speak — and  "be  told  on!" 

There  are  also  two  Government  schools,  at- 
tended by  more  than  a  thousand  pupils,  in  charge 
of  the  Loreto  nuns,  so  you  can  easily  under- 
stand what  real  work  is  being  done  by  these  en- 
terprising and  zealous  Religious  of  our  Institute. 

One  dear  little  nun  has  a  great  devotion  to 
the  "Little  Flower  of  Jesus,"  the  Carmelite 
Sister  whose  Beatification  is  before  the  Pope  at 
present.  You,  probably,  know  of  her,  but  I  did 
not  until  yesterday  when  this  Religious,  who  is 
her  ardent  supporter  and  admirer,  inspired  me 
with  a  little  of  her  devotion.  The  nuns  tease 
her  about  her  "Little  Flower,"  but  she  is  above 
it  all  and  only  laughs  good-naturedly. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  forget  the 
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cordiality  with  which  we  were  received  and  the 
charming  acquaintances  we  made. 

We  are  leaving  this  afternon  and  I  have  only 
a  little  while  to  write,  but  I  do  want  to  tell 
somebody  how  pleased  we  are.  When  we  reach 
Granada  I  shall  send  you  cards  from  here. 

Aunt  T.  unites  with  me  in  love  to  you  and 
M.  M.  T. 

Madeleine. 


Hotel  De  Inglaterra, 
Plaza  San  Fernando, 
Sevilla,   Spain. 
Dear  Rev.  Mother: 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  delightful  visit 
to  our  convent  here,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
charming  the  nuns  have  been  and  how  kindly 
they  received  us  everywhere;  honoring  us  with 
invitations  to  luncheon  and  dinner,  just  as  if  we 
were  distinguished  visitors.  Now  it  seems  as  if 
we  had  real  friends  in  Spain,  making  us  sorry 
to  leave. 

The  head-house  here  in  Seville  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  height  overlooking  the  city.  It  is  a 
lovely  new  house,  with  additions  still  being  built, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  garden.  A  real 
history  is  attached  to  the  house,  too,  for  it  was, 
originally,  the  home  of  Cortes.  The  two  rooms 
he  occupied  were  left  untouched  during  the  re- 
constructions, and  have  been  preserved  as  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  convent.  All  the  rooms 
lead  from  the  large  white  patio  in  the  centre, 
one  side  of  which  opens  on  the  lovely  garden. 

In  another  direction  is  the  chapel,  its  walls 
snow-white,  with  a  beautiful  golden  altar  in  the 
middle. 

Mother  Borgia  conducted  us  through  the  build- 
ing and  afterwards  through  the  garden,  giving 
us  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  Eucharistic 
Congress.  She  is  a  Spanish  nun,  but  she  speaks 
English  fluently. 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  convent  and  the 
Spanish  people  filled  the  afternoon  hours,  and 
my  aunt  told  the  nuns  some  of  the  incidents  of 
our  trip,  which  they  seemed  to  enjoy  greatly. 
The  time  was  all  too  short  and  we  were  soon 
obliged  to  leave,  but  two  fragrant  bouquets, 
which  Reverend  Mother  graciously  presented  to 
us,  helped  to  console  and  comfort  us. 


We  have  been  in  Spain  for  the  past  month  and 
have  enjoyed  every  moment  of  our  stay.  It  is  a 
lovely  country,  full  of  interesting  sights  and  cus- 
toms, and  I  love  everything  about  it,  including 
the  language. 

There  are  priceless  relics  of  the  old  Moorish 
times,  castles  and  churches  of  all  kinds,  the 
workmanship  in  them  is  wonderful — the  carving 
seems  like  fine  lace,  and  is  almost  as  delicate. 

Of  course,  the  churches — new  and  old — are 
magnificent.  One  specially  lovely  is  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  in  Madrid.  Its  walls  and  ceilings  are 
covered  with  frescoes,  done  by  a  modern  artist, 
and  almost  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the  old  mas- 
ters. 

We  spent  a  week  in  Madrid,  and,  at  the  end, 
wc  wished  to  begin  all  over  again,  for  there  is 
so  much  to  delight  one  in  and  around  the  city. 
The  principal  sight  is  the  Prado  Gallery,  con- 
taining many  masterpieces.  Practically,  all  of 
Velasquez  and  a  great  number  of  Murillo's  best 
works  are  there.  We  passed  hours  before  one 
picture,  so  you  may  imagine  how  long  it  would 
take  to  really  study  them. 

A  short  distance  from  Madrid  is  the  Escorial, 
the  royal  burying-place  of  Spain.  It  is  an  im- 
mense marble  pile,  containing  a  church,  a  mon- 
astery, and  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  in  two  sec- 
tions, one  for  kings  and  mothers  of  kings,  the 
other  for  the  tnembers  of  the  royal  familiqs. 
The  former  tomb  is  nearly  completed,  a  niche 
only  remaining  for  the  casket  of  Alfonso  XIII. 
— poor  man!  He  is  a  very  popular  king,  and  is 
likely  to  live  a  long  time.  Both  his  and  the 
queen's  praises  are  sung  everywhere. 

To  me  the  loveliest  place  in  Madrid  is  the 
Loreto  Convent,  where  we  had  two  delightful 
visits — and  a  most  sumptuous  dinner.  The  house 
is  new  and  almost  as  beautiful  as  the  one  in 
Seville.  There  is  a  large  garden  in  front,  with 
al!  sorts  of  spring  flowers  in  bloom. 

Aunt  told  the  Spanish  nuns  here  about  the 
bull-fights  she  had  seen  in  Mexico,  but  they  were 
sure  they  could  not  compare  with  those  of  Spain 
— from  the  animated  description  given  us,  I  am 
quite  certain  they  could  not.  How  these  dear 
little  Spanish  nuns  love  their  country  and  its 
customs! 

The  Royal  Palace  in  Madrid  is  not  open  to 
visitors,  but  Mother  Evangeline  secured  for  us 
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an  invitation  to  visit  it,  through  a  Duchess  who 
is  lady-in-waiting  to  the  queen,  and  whose  daugh- 
ter is  attending  the  convent.  The  Duchess  her- 
self is  a  Graduate.  Mother  Evangeline  also  told 
us  that  had  we  been  there  during  the  audience 
season,  she  would  have  had  us  presented.  Is  it 
not  lovely  to  have  so  much  power — and  to  use  it 
so  graciously?  Auntie  is  in  love  with  all  the 
nuns,  and  so  am  I.  We  would  like  to  stay  longer, 
just  to  be  able  to  visit  them  again. 

There  are  many  beautiful  Catholic  customs 
here,  in  which  I  know  you  will  be  interested. 
One  of  them  is  the  sending  of  the  State  .carriage 
or  Easter  Sunday  and  other  Feast-days,  to  con- 
vey the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  sick,  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  receive  it.  The  carriage 
i-:  adorned  with  beautiful  flowers  and  guarded 
on.  all  sides  by  mounted  soldiers.  This  is  also 
done  every  Sunday  for  a  limited  number  of 
weeks  between  Easter  and  the  time  appointed 
for  the  making  of  the  Easter  duty.  The  great- 
est reverence  and  devotion  is  evident  on  these 
occasions,  people  of  all  classes  kneeling  when  the 
carriage  passes. 

Another  touching  custom  is  the  washing  of 
the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men  by  the  king,  on  Holy 
Thursday.  The  queen  performs  a  like  act  of 
humility  to  twelve  poor  women.  An  entirely 
new  outfit  is  given  the  privileged  twenty-four  at 
the  Palace.  The  old  men  chosen  are  usually 
blind,  and  greatly  appreciate  the  honor  done 
them  in  the  Royal  Chapel. 

The  cathedral  in  Seville  is  magnificent — second 
it;  size  to  St.  Peter's.  It  is  built  in  Gothic  style, 
and  has  many  paintings  by  famous  artists  on  its 
altars.  It  is  in  this  cathedral  that  Columbus  is 
buried.  His  tomb,  at  least,  is  a  worthy  tribute  to 
his  name.  On  a  huge  marble  base  the  figures  of 
four  priests,  as  pall-bearers,  support  the  casket. 
The  whole  monument  is  of  marble  and  is  most 
imposing. 

I  shall  wait  until  we  reach  Toronto  to  tell  you 
of  the  wonders  of  Spain.  We  sail  from  Gibral- 
tar next  week,  and  expect  to  arrive  in  New  York 
about  the  end  of  the  month. 

With  love,  in  which  my  aunt  unites. 
Affectionately, 

Madeleine  Small. 


Vienna,  Austria. 
Dear  Mother  : 

No  doubt,  you  were  very  much  surprised  to 
see  by  my  postcard  that  we  are  "abroad."  Now 
it  is  the  sunset  hour  and  I  have  a  little  while  to 
spare  before  the  eight  o'clock  dinner  at  this  house 
where  we  are  visiting,  so  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  have  a  little  one-sided  chat  with  you.  It  will 
be  ten  or  twelve  days  before  you  receive  this  let- 
ter, but,  please,  notice  that  your  friend  is  not  al- 
ways too  busy. 

Vienna  is  a  beautiful  city — so  many  gardens 
and  parks  and  such  broad  streets !  Mother  ^nd 
I  were  in  Munich  while  father  came  up  here  on 
C  P.  R.  business.  Then  he  telegraphed  us  to 
join  him  in  order  not  to  miss  seeing  the  city,  so 
we  came  alone.  We  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Altman — the  former  the  C.  P.  R.  Austrian-Hun- 
garian representative. 

To-morrow  we  go  to  Venice,  then  back  to 
Innsbruck  to  see  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  thence 
to  Lucerne  and  Zurich,  and  then — Paris! 

Holland  is  the  quaintest,  most  picturesque 
country  one  could  imagine — canals  and  wind- 
mills everywhere. 

In  the  cities  of  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague  one 
does  not  see  much  of  the  national  costumes.  We 
went  to  the  Island  of  Marken  in  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
where  the  old  customs  and  costumes  have  re- 
mained unaltered  and  unspoiled  for  hundreds  of 
years.  Then  we  sailed  to  Volendam  and  Edam, 
in  a  fishing-smack — what  would,  in  Toronto 
Bay — be  called  a  good-sized  yacht. 

The  tulips  in  Holland  were  at  their  best  when 
w"  were  there,  and  really  one  could  not  describe 
the  brilliant  coloring  as  the  train  passed  through 
fields  and  fields  of  blossoms — red,  pink,  yellow, 
white,  and  even  a  peculiar  shade  of  purple.  We 
went  to  Haarlem  one  day  from  Amsterdam,  and 
motored  about  ten  miles  towards  Leyden,  which 
i:;  the  heart  of  the  bulb  district.  Have  I  given 
you  a  faint  idea  of  it?  One  would  wish  for  the 
pen  of  a  poet  and  the  brush  of  an  artist — neither 
of  which  I  shall  ever  possess — I  did  long  for  a 
cclor-camera,  as  my  small  one  seemed  so  inade- 
quate. 

Brussels  is  supposed  to  be  wonderful,  but  we 
were  disappointed  in  it.  From  there  we  went  to 
Cologne,  where  the  cathedral  is  wonderful,  then 
to    Heidelberg,   a   quaint   old   University   town, 
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where  a  friend  of  mine,  a  doctor,  showed  us  the 
celebrated  castle  and  all  points  of  interest.  Mrs. 
Altman  is  charming,  and  reminds  me  of  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Watson.  She  speaks  English  per- 
fectly, and  has  been  endeavoring  to  persuade 
dad  and  mother  to  let  me  return  and  study  music 
and  German  in  Vienna.     I  only  wish  I  could! 

Now  I  really  must  say  good-bye  and  join  the 
others  on  the  balcony  below  the  one  where  I  am 
sitting.  Daylight  is  going  rapidly,  soon  I  will 
he  unable  to  see  what  I  am  writing. 

I  hope  you  are  well  and  have  sometimes  a 
spare  prayer  or  a  loving  thought  for  a  former 
pupil,  far  across  the  sea  and  the  land,  who  is 
now   (and  ever  shall  be?)  called — 

Lilian  Bender. 


London,  England. 
Dear  Rainbow  : 

Would  you  like  to  hear  something  of  our  ideal 
watering-places? — Ilfracombe's  hills  and  valleys? 
Well,  there  are  social  grades  among  "Summer 
Girls,"  and  the  "toniest"  are  to  be  found  at 
Ilfracombe.  North  Devon  attracts  the  best  kind 
ot  "Summer  Girl,"  for  several  reasons.  It  is  a 
long  way  from  London — where  most  "Summer 
Girls"  come  from — and,  therefore,  more  select 
than  the  cheap — far  south — coast  resorts.  Its 
climate  is  more  bracing,  and  its  scenery  more 
varied  and  inspiring.  The  taste  of  the  "Summer 
Girl"  in  watering-places  is  certainly  improving. 
She  is  no  longer  contented  with  a  straight  pa- 
rade, a  pier,  and  a  pebbly  beach.  She  wants 
something  more  "out-of-the-way."  She  feels  a 
desire  for  romantic  scenery. 

She  does  not  fancy  a  very  quiet  place.  She 
wants  life  and  movement,  and  something  to  do 
in  the  evenings.  But  she  must  have  Nature  to 
commune  with  as  well.  At  Ilfracombe  she  finds 
just  the  mixture  of  attractions  which  she  de- 
mands. Of  all  the  big  seaside  places,  this  is  the 
least  conventional,  the  least  ordinary.  Where 
you  have  huge  cliffs  of  rock,  broken  here  and 
there  by  narrow  "combes"  or  inlets,  you  cannot 
liave  a  regular  sea-front,  or  a  regular  esplanade, 
or,  indeed,  any  regular  seaside  feature  at  all. 
Instead  you  have  a  place  with  a  character  all 
its  own,  built  in  an  original,  unexpected  way. 


Where  else,  for  example,  could  you  find  a 
railway  station  at  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  town?  At  first,  you  imagine  a  humorist 
must  have  planned  the  line.  But,  presently,  you 
sec  why  it  had  to  be  there.  You  approach  Il- 
fracombe through  a  miniature  Alpine  district.' 
Above  you,  tower  rocky  summits ;  below  are 
delicious  Devon  valleys  smothered  in  luxuriant 
green.  Up  one  such  valley  the  main  part  of  the 
place  is  built,  and,  for  the  rest,  the  houses  have 
struggled  up  the  hillsides  and  perched  themselves 
Oil  lofty  terraces,  wherever  they  could  get  a  foot- 
hold and  a  sea-view. 

Nearly  all  visitors  live  in  boarding-houses,  or, 
as  the  more  dashing  call  themselves,  private 
hotels.  There  are  a  few  hotels  on  the  usual  lines, 
and  there  are  apartments  to  be  had.  But  the 
"Summer  Girl"  likes  the  cheerful  bustle  of  a 
bcarding-house,  the  wide  choice  of  companion- 
ship, the  inclusive  payment,  and  the  absence  of 
care ;  the  music  after  dinner  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  occasional  dances,  and  the  parties 
which  are  made  up  every  evening  for  excursions 
next  day. 

A  famous  centre  for  excursions  is  Ilfracombe. 
E\'ery  day,  a  long  line  of  coaches,  brakes,  and 
wagonettes,  starts  off  ior  the  beauty-spots 
around.  Every  morning,  from  the  harbor  steam- 
ers carry  full  loads  to  Lundy  Island,  Clovelly, 
Lynmouth,  Minehead,  and  other  places  along 
the  coast,  getting  as  far  even  as  Newquay  when 
the  sea  is  quiet,  and  crossing  also  to  the  Welsh 
coast,  whose  misty  mountain  tops  can  be  seen 
distinctly  on  a  fine  day.  As  a  rule,  the  "Summer 
Girl"  is  not  a  very  good  sailor ;  but  when  she  is, 
she  "simply  loves"  these  steamer  trips,  varied 
now  and  then  by  a  sail  in  one  of  the  smart  little 
yachts  which  lie  in  harbor  ready  to  spread  their 
white  wings  and  catch  the  gentle  breeze  which 
tempers  the  hot  sunshine.  Mostly,  however,  she 
piefers  the  drives. 

Bathing,  of  course,  she  enjoys.  There  are  two 
or  three  beaches  which  are  quite  safe,  one  of 
them  reached  through  long  tunnels,  pierced  un- 
der the  huge  cliffs ;  and  there  is  also  a  big  sea- 
water  swimming-bath.  After  her  bath  she  makes 
for  the  greens,  which  form  the  hub  of  Ilfra- 
combe's social  activity.  Between  the  Capstone 
Hill  and  another  monster  mass  of  turf-covered 
rock,  there  is  a  flat  surface,  the  only  one  in  the 
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place,  and  here  is  the  favorite  promenade.  At 
the  end  is  a  beach,  Httered  with  rocks,  upon 
which  the  breakers  hurl  themselves  with  much 
roaring  and  shooting  up  of  spray  whenever  the 
sea  runs  high.  On  one  side  there  are  restau- 
rants, confectioners,  ice-cream,  and  tea  shops. 
On  the  other,  is  a  long,  glass-roofed  hall,  free  to 
everybody — except  noisy  children — where  the 
band  sometimes  plays  when  it  is  too  rough  for  the 
bandstand  outside  to  be  used,  and  where  enter- 
tainments are  given  every  evening. 

There  is  a  sea  walk  all  around  the  Capstone, 
and  paths  leading  over  it,  and  up,  by  easy  twists 
and  turns  to  the  summit.  On  the  other  side  lies 
the  harbor,  with  Lantern  Hill,  a  small  mound 
with  an  old  chapel  to  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of 
sailors,  on  the  top.  Further  still  rises  the  noble 
headland  of  Hillsborough,  which  belongs  to  the 
town,  and  can  be  walked  on  without  the  annoy- 
ing twopenny  fee,  which  is  demanded  of  all  who 
use  the  Tors  Walks  over  the  cliffs  in  the  other 
direction.  It  would  be  wise  for  the  town  to  buy 
up  this  property  as  well,  and  to  abolish  the  penny 
'  toll  for  Lantern  Hill,  also.  These  small  charges 
have  a  power  of  irritation  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  their  size. 

On  the  top  of  the  Capstone — or,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  of  any  of  the  hills — there  is  air  stir- 
ring on  the  hottest  day,  and  there  are  always 
sheltered  spots  to  be  found,  with  seats  thought- 
fully fitted  into  them,  whether  you  want  to  escape 
from  sun  or  wind. 

In  these  days  of  games  and  athletics  for  little 
women  as  well  as  little  men,  the  "Summer  girl" 
13  usually  a  good  walker.  You  will  find  her 
often  at  the  charming  little  village  of  Lee,  hav- 
ing tea  in  a  cottage  garden,  and  drinking  in  the 
beauty  of  the  Valley  of  Fuchsias,  with  its 
thatched  cottages  and  thick  woods  sloping  to  the 
sea.  She  may  get  as  far  as  Woolacombe  Beach, 
a  splendid  stretch  of  sands,  three  miles  lon^, 
where  the  scenery  is  quite  different  from  the 
rocky  grandeur  of  the  rest  of  the  coast.  Close 
by  is  Mortehoe — the  Deathpoint — ^with  its  mur- 
derous reef  running  out  a  mile  from  shore,  a 
pretty  village  spoiled  by  hideous  modern  erec- 
tions. And  close  here  again  is  Bell  Point,  with 
its  heather-covered  slopes  and  foothpaths  knee- 
deep  in  bracken,  and  with  a  lighthouse  at  the  end, 
where  one  can   see  how  the  fog-horn  noise  is 


manufactured,  and  how  a  fifty-thousand  candle- 
power  light  is  produced. 

Every  way  there  are  the  pleasantest  of  walks 
out  of  Ilfracombe,  never  tedious,  for  you  are 
continually  up  and  down,  never  seeing  the  same 
view  for  long  together,  always  finding  fresh 
beauties  open  out  before  you.  It  is  the  country 
which  Charles  Kingsley  loved  so  well.  West- 
ward Ho !  is  only  just  round  the  corner.  Every 
combe  and  headland  almost  have  been  described 
by  him  who  knew  them  all.  Ilfracombe  he 
praised  for  its  "quiet  nature  and  quiet  luxury, 
its  rock  fairyland  and  its  sea  walks,  its  kind 
people,  and,  if  possible,  its  still  kinder  climate, 
which  combines  the  soft  warmth  of  South  Devon 
with  the  bracing  freshness  of  the  Welsh  Hills." 

That  is  quite  this  summer  girl's  opinion.  She 
has  already  made  up  her  hind  to  go  there  again. 

V.  M. 


COLEGIO  DE   LA   B.   V.    MaRIA, 

Mary's   Mount,    Madrid,    Spain, 
8th.  June,  1912. 

My  dear  Rainbow  : 

Since  last  I  wrote  to  you,  our  life  here  has  not 
been  very  eventful.  The  winter  passed  without 
ar*  incident  of  any  importance,  beyond  our  usual 
round  of  duties. 

The  first  great  event  of  the  year  was  the 
ceremony  of  First  Communion,  when  sixteen 
of  our  little  ones  had  the  happiness  of  receiv- 
ing Our  Lord  for  the  first  time.  They  were : 
Ana  Maria,  Mercedes  and  Milagros  Avial  y 
Llorens,  Julia,  Matilde  and  Pilar  Lavin  del  Rio, 
Josefina  Alba,  Maria  Temprano,  Maria  Teresa 
Roca  de  Togores,  Carmen  Menendez  de  la  Vega, 
Mercedes  Gonzalez  .  Pintado,  Maria  Leonor 
Gomez  de  Luzuriaga,  Blanca  y  Maria  Rosa  Gu- 
tierrez y  Garcia  Munoz,  Lola  Palacio  y  Ruiz  and 
Marisa  Roesset. 

The  relatives  of  the  First  Communicants  were 
so  numerous,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
functions  on  two  separate  days.  On  the  first 
occasion  Father  Rubio,  S.  J.,  who  conducted  the 
exercises,  performed  the  ceremony.  He  preached 
a  most  eloquent  and  practical  sermon  in  which 
ho  addressed  both  parents  and  children  and  re- 
minded the  former  in  a  most  impressive  manner 
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of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  regard  to 
their  little  ones. 

The  singing  and  music  were  delightful.  The 
tones  of  the  organ,  harp  and  violin  lent  their 
harmony  to  the  well-trained  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren, who,  under  M.  M.  Cecilia's  training,  have 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

On  the  second  day  Father  Perez  del  Pulgar, 
S.  J.,  uncle  to  one  of  the  little  First  Communi- 
cants, officiated.  He  also  preached,  and,  in  the 
evening,  the  Vicar-General  .of  the  diocese  came 
for  the  Renewal  of  Baptismal  Vows.  This  is  a 
very  solemn  little  ceremony.  In  the  presence  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  exposed,  one  of  the 
Communicants  reads  aloud  an  act  of  consecra- 
tion, and  then,  each  one,  separately,  advances  to 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  places  her  hand  on  the 
Missal  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  renews  her  Bap- 
tismal Vows. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  from  a  Canadian  lady,  Mrs.  Ambrose 
Small,  and  her  niece,  Madeleine.  As  they  knew 
the  nuns  in  Toronto,  etc.,  their  visit  was  a  kind 
of  link  between  the  Canadian  and  Spani.^h 
branches  of  the  I.  B.  V.  M.  We  are  always  so 
glad  to  draw  more  closely  the  bond  which  unites 
us  in  heart,  if  not  in  person. 

We  celebrated  Mother  Superior's  feast  on  the 
6th.  of  May,  and  hadn't  we  a  jolly  day!  We 
began  it  piously  and  well,  with  Mass  and  Holy 
Communion.  We  had  a  royal  ''Spanish  desayn- 
no"  with  churros,  etc.,  during  which  we  gave  free 
rein  to  our  tongues.  The  weather  was  superb. 
The  nuns  prepared  for  us  a  very  pleasan:  sur- 
prise. At  dinner  hour  we  were  invited  to  take  a 
walk  on  the  hill  (as  they  said  dinner  would  be  a 
little  later  than  usual),  which  is  at  the  back  of 
the  convent,  when  lo !  on  arriving  at  a  shady  spot, 
which  we  usually  make  the  goal  of  our  excur- 
sions, we  found  the  maids  had  pre'^eded  us  with 
the  materials  for  a  hearty  dinner.  How  we 
cheered!  and  what  excitement  on  discovering 
the  pleasant  trick  that  had  been  played  on  us! 
On  returning  to  the  convent  we  had  an  unusually 
nice  Benediction,  and  when  the  day  was  over, 
we  were  all  very  tired,  but  very  happy. 

The  great  event  of  the  year  was  our  Matinee, 
which  took  place  on  the  4th.  of  June.  It  had  oc- 
cupied all  our  thoughts  and  a  great  deal  of  our 
time  for  weeks,  previously,  but  the  result  repaid 


all  our  trouble  and  that  of  our  dear  Mistresses, 
who  worked  so  hard  and  spared  themselves  so 
little  to  make  all  a  perfect  success. 

The  scenery  was  most  realistic,  and  the  dresses 
a  perfect  copy  of  the  period  when  our  Blessed 
Lady  walked  the  earth.  Our  parents,  who  mus- 
tered in  large  numbers,  were  more  than  pleased, 
and  the  fame  of  the  ''Madres  Irlandesas"  has  re- 
ceived a  new  impetus.  I  enclose  a  programme, 
and  remain,  dear  Rainbow. 

Margarita  Cavestany. 


PROGRAMME. 

Orchestra,   "March   in   D". Hermann 

The  Misses  Dwyer,  M.  Cavestany,  A.  de  la 

Torre,  A.  Suardiaz,  A.  Palacio, 

Carmen  Maura. 

Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs. 
(Blanca-Nieves  y  los  Siete  Enanos.) 

Operetta  in  III.  Acts  (G.  F.  Boot). 

Scene   I — Snow-White  celebrating  her  birth- 
day. 

Scene  II — The  Forest. 

Scene  III — The  Dwarfs'  House. 

Dramatis  Personae: 

Snow-White Miss  C.  Ochando 

Prince Miss  Marichalar 

Queen  Miss  P.  Palacio 

Page Miss  P.  Lavin 

Carl  the  Huntsman Miss  A.  Maria  Avial 

Dwarfs — Misses  C.  Rubio,  M.  Roesset,  C. 
Marichalar,  L.  Palacio,  M.  Avial,  M.  Lavin, 
.Milagros  Avial. 

Flowers — Misses  J.  Lavin,  A.  Peironcely,  R. 
Cavestany,  L.  Roldan,  R.  Patino,  M.  Leonor 
Gomez,  T.  Iriarte,  C.  Garcia,  M.  Teresa 
Roca  de  Togores,  P.  Marichalar,  R.  Iturral- 
de,  Maria  and  Mercedes  Benavides,  M.  L. 
Garcia,  C.  Menendez  de  la  Vega,  M.  Rosa 
Gutierrez,  M.  and  P.  Fabregas. 
Dance — Misses  M.  and  Mercedes  Benavides, 
L.  Roldan,  C.  Rubio,  C.  Menendez  de  la 
Vega,  C.  Garcia,  T.  Iriarte,  M.  L.  Garcia. 
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Orchestra,  "Graceful  Dance"   (Gavotte) .  . . 

H.   Tolhurst 

The   Misses   Dwyer,   Cavestany,    A.    de    la 

Torre,  A.  Suardiaz,  A.  Palacio, 

Carmen  "Maura. 

Harp  and  Piano,  "Berceuse" C.  Oberthiir 

The  Misses  Maria  Suardiaz  and  E.  Dwyer. 
"Beata  Maria." 

(A  Sacred  Cantata)  J.  Smith,  Mus.  Doc. 

Scene  I — The  Home  of  Mary. 

Scene  II — The  Stable  at  Bethlehem. 

Scene  III — At  the  Sepulchre. 

Scene  IV — The  Holy  Women  meet  Mary. 

Dramatis  Personae: 

The  B.  Virgin  Mary Miss  Eva  Dwyer 

SL  Joseph .Miss  Angelita  de  la  Torre 

The  Angel  Gabriel.  .  .Miss  Margarita  Cavestany 

Mary  of  Cleophas Miss  A.  de  la  Torre 

Mary  of  Salome Miss  M.  Suardiaz 

Mary  Magdalen. Miss  M.  Cavestany 

Eastern  Kings — Misses   Marciana  de  la  Torre, 

Cristina  Suardiaz,  Carmen  Olivares. 
Attendants — Misses     Carmen     Maura,     Concha 

Delgado,  L.  Torre. 
Angels — Misses   C.    Ochando,    A.     Palacio,     C. 

Maura,  M.  Colsa,  M.  L.  Pena,  H.  Lutos- 

lawski,  L.  Basagoiti,  M.  Pintado,  A.  Fon- 

tagud. 
Shepherds — Misses  E.  Montesino,  A.  Suardiaz, 

C.   de  la   Moneda,  L.   Ruiz,  E.   Garay,   E. 

Palacio,  M.  Romero. 
Holy    Women — Misses     C.     Vallier,     Pura     de 

Hoces,  C.  Ruiz,  A.  M.  Radriganez,  M.  Diez, 

L.   Garcia,   M.    P.    Olias,   A.    Camafiez,   C. 

Minguez,  A.  Castro. 

L.  D.  S. 


Trials  there  have  always  been,  and  always  will 
be,  intellectual  as  well  as  moral.  Our  business, 
when  they  overtake  us,  is  to  bear  them.  We  may 
not  immediately  see  our  way  out  of  a  difficulty; 
but  we  may  still  keep  our  conviction  unshaken 
that  there  are  explanations  which  we  do  not  see 
ourselves. 


^cijool  ©tjrontclie* 


Eoreto  Content  iRtagata  jfall0. 

Too  late  for  insertion  in  Easter  number  was  a 
reference  to  Reverend  Father  Rosa's  lecture, 
accompanied  by  stereopticon  views,  bringing  be- 
fore us  innumerable  points  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  Niagara  Falls,  past  and  present. 

April  the  thirteenth — Our  return  from  a  glad 
Easter  holiday  is  saddened  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  dear  Superior,  Mother  M.  Gonzaga,  has 
passed  away  during  our  brief  absence  and  is 
already  laid  to  rest  in  the  little  cemetery  beside 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace. 

It  seems  difficult  to  realize  that  the  Mother, 
whom  we  all  loved  so  dearly,  and  who  so  fre- 
quently visited  our  classes,  thus  showing  her 
interest  in  our  progress,  will  never  again  bestow 
on  us  the  words  and  smile  of  encouragement, 
which  we  all  coveted.  Her  parting  words  to  us 
had  expressed  a  wish  that  we  enjoy  every  mo- 
ment of  our  vacation  and  return  first  day  of  the 
new  term,  well-prepared  to  accomplish  much  in 
our  studies.  We  all  looked  forward  to  her  wel- 
coming words  on  our  return^ — perhaps,  from 
Heaven,  she  sees  that  we  have  complied  with 
her  request  and  smiles  an  appoval  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious. 

April  the  nineteenth— We  have  just  become 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  delightful  new 
books,  chiefly  Benziger  publications,  recently 
placed  on  our  library  shelves.  If  it  seemed  not 
toe  presumptuous,  we  should  like  to  offer  Ben- 
ziger Bros.,  Barclay  Street,  New  York,  congratu- 
lations and  thanks  for  having  published  lately  so 
many  splendid  volumes,  of  attractive  appearance 
and,  better  still,  of  charming,  beautiful  contents. 

May  the  fourth — The  old  but  interesting  play, 
entitled,  "Mrs.  Willis'  Will,"  was  well-interpreted 
for  us  this  evening  by  a  few  of  our  talented  com- 
panions, and  conveyed  a  helpful  lesson.  Miss 
Ruth  Fox's  natural  dignity  made  her  a  very  ca- 
pable "Testatrix,"  interviewing  the  haughty 
claimants  to  her  deceased  friend's  will.  Miss 
Norah  O'Gorman,  as  a  domestic,  showed  such 
zeal  in  removmg  imaginary  dust  from  the  furni- 
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ture  in  the  late  Mrs.  Willis'  parlor,  that  grave 
anxiety  was  felt  lest  the  upholsterer's  services 
might  shortly  be  required.  Miss  Rose  Lilly,  rep- 
resenting little  Jenny,  the  true  heiress,  was  very 
attractive,  while  Miss  Dorothy  Souther  and  Miss 
Kathleen  Bawlfe,  impersonating  the  arrogant 
super-refined,  supposedly  rightful  inheritors  of 
Mrs.  Willis'  possessions,  caused  much  merri- 
ment amongst  the  onlookers. 

May  the  sixth — Reverend  Thomas  A.  New- 
some,  Sheffield,  England,  who  is  now  on  a  visit 
to  Canada,  favored  us  to-day  with  a  clear  and 
impressive  account  of  Lourdes.  As  we  listened, 
we  could  not  but  wish  that  it  might  be  our  good 
fortune  to  one  day  behold  the  favored  shrine, 
and,  there,  join  in  the  procession  of  fervent  pil- 
grims, singing  their  beautiful  "Ave,  Ave,  Ave, 
Maria,"  which  tells  of  loving  faith  in  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  and  of  gratitude  for  the  countless 
favors  obtained  through  her  powerful  interces- 
sion. 

May  the  seventh — "The  Return  of  the  Sea- 
sons," a  pretty  little  play,  presented  by  the  Junior 
Elocution  Class,  afforded  us  much  enjoyment 
this  evening. 

May  the  twelfth — This  morning,  our  three 
days'  retreat,  conducted  by  the  Reverend  J.  P. 
O'Reilly,  C.  S.  S.  R.,  was  closed  with  Mass  and 
a  last,  impressive  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Fath- 
ei,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  retreat,  has  set  be- 
fore us,  in  new  beauty,  the  great  and  all-import- 
ant religious  and  moral  principles,  which  should 
be  ours  through  life. 

As  Reverend  Father  O'Reilly  has  given  the 
annual  Young  Ladies'  retreat,  repeatedly,  in 
other  Loreto  Convents  of  Ontario,  his  fame  pre- 
ceded him  here.  The  unanimous  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  that,  great  as  were  our  anticipations,  the 
realization  has  far  surpassed  them,  and,  already, 
we  are  looking  forward  hopefully  to  having  the 
same  retreat  master  next  year. 

May  the  sixteenth — Ascension  Thursday  and 
a  holiday !  We  had  planned  to  spend  part  of  the 
day  at  Queenston  Heights,  and  were  sadly  dis- 
appointed when  we  saw  the  rain,  but,  as  usual, 
we  decided  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Accordingly, 
it  was  suggested  that  we  should  give  a  concert 
ix)  the  evening,  and  that  each  one  should  con- 


tribute a  number  to  the  programme,  whether  she 
possessed  talent  or  not.    We  shall  not  soon  for- 
get the  peals  of  laughter  called  forth  by  the  or- 
chestra,  composed   of   unskilled   performers   on 
nondescript    instruments.      In    response    to    the 
encore,  Miss  Kathleen  Worden,  very  graciously, 
inflicted  an  excruciating  violin  solo  on  the  admir- 
ing   (?)     audience.      Another    mirth-provoking 
number  was  an  exceedingly  inharmonious  quar- 
tette, distressingly  rendered  by  the  Misses  La- 
baree,  Schmuck,  Glavin  and  McCarthy — 
"Swans  sing  before  they  die ; 
'Twere  no  bad  thing. 
Could  some  folk  die. 
Before  they'd  sing." 

Miss  Gooch's  mandolin  solo  was  certainly  an 
inducement  for  all  to  take  up  the  study  of  that 
instrument  next  term. 

June  the  fourth — A  literary  luncheon,  in  honor 
of  our  graduate,  Miss  Ruth  Fox.  At  four  o'clock 
all  assembled  in  the  study-hall,  each  wearing  a 
symbol,  which  represented  the  title  of  a  book. 

A  few  of  the  books  symbolized  were:  Vanity 
Fair,  Pickwick  Papers,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  Oliver  Twist,  When  Knight- 
hood Was  in  Flower,  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  The  Lamplighter,  The  Rosary,  Under 
the  Cedars  and  Stars,  Rose  in  Bloom,  Lavender 
and  Old  Lace,  etc. 

After  the  symbols  had  been  duly  examined, 
the  guessing  contest  took  place,  the  prize  being 
obtained  by  Miss  Dorothy  Souther.  Much 
amusement  was  afforded  when  partners  were 
chosen  for  the  march  to  the  banquet  hall.  Each 
girl  drew  a  card,  on  which  had  been  written  half 
the  title  of  a  book,  and,  as  the  list  of  books  was 
read  out,  partners  saluted  and  took  their  places. 
The  dining  hall  was  prettily  decorated  in  yellow 
and  white,  and  the  class-flower,  the  daisy,  was 
conspicuous  in  all  the  table  adornments.  Each 
place-card  bore  a  quotation,  setting  forth  some 
characteristic  of  the  fair  maiden  designated.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  mention  that  full  justice 
was  done  to  the  delicious  viands.  After  the  ban- 
quet. Miss  Norah  O'Gorman,  on  behalf  of  the 
school,  paid  a  very  pretty  tribute  to  the  graduate, 
in  which  she  referred  to  Ruth's  creditable  record 
at  Loreto,  and  offered  her  our  best  wishes  for 
the  future.    Later  in  the  evening,  a  concert  was 
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given,  after  which,  we  danced  till  our  usual  hour 
for  retiring, 

June  the  sixth — The  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi 
was  the  day  chosen  for  the  great  and  happy  event 
of  the  reception  of  First  Communion  by  three 
of  the  little  girls,  Dorothy  O'Gorman,  Louisa 
Jones  and  Letitia  Jordan.  Mass  was  celebrated 
by  Reverend  B.  Koehler,  O.  C.  C,  who  preached 
a  very  beautiful  and  appropriate  sermon.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  First  Communicants  renewed  their 
baptismal  vows  and  were  enrolled  in  the  scapu- 
lar of  Mount  Carmel.  After  a  short  instruction 
on  the  significance  of  the  ceremony.  Benediction 
o?  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  given  by  the  Rev- 
erend Celebrant  of  the  morning. 

June  the  ninth — The  Solemnity  of  Corpus 
Christi  was  celebrated  with  the  beautiful  cere- 
mony, which  has  become  a  tradition,  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  Niagara  Loreto  girl.  After  the 
High  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Peace, 
the  procession  was  formed,  in  which,  the  young 
ladies,  wearing  their  white  veils,  came  first,  then 
the  Sunday-school  children,  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  the  acolytes  and,  lastly,  the  little 
flower  girls  strewing  blossoms  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  The  procession  passed  into  the 
convent  grounds,  and,  on  the  piazza,  at  a  tem- 
porary altar,  beautifully  adorned  with  flowers 
and  lighted  tapers.  Benediction  was  given  by 
Reverend  B.  O'Neill,  O.  C.  C,  assisted  by  Rev- 
erend T.  Zazza  and  Fathers  Leo,  Simon  and 
Eliseus,  O.  C.  C.  Hymns  were  sung  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  time  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  borne  from  the  altar  until  the  moment  of  the 
first  Benediction,  and,  again,  until  the  second 
Benediction  was  given  after  the  return  to  the 
Church.  The  closing  hymn  was  the  glorious  Te 
Deum  with  its  repeated  words  of  praise  to  the 
Triune  God. 

June  the  tenth — In  honor  of  little  Miss  Alice 
Duignan's  birthday,  a  trip  to  Toronto  by  boat 
was  given  on  Saturday  to  the  pupils  of  the  Fifth 
Grade,  of  which  Alice  is  a  most  creditable  mem- 
ber. All  they  have  told  us  to-day^  on  their  re- 
turn, of  the  "lovely,  lovely  time"  they  had  on 
the  boat,  at  the  Abbey  and  sight-seeing  in  To- 
ronto, has  made  us  senior  girls  feel  quite  en- 
vious. Surely,  their  kind  teacher  will  invite  us, 
too,  next  time. 


June  the  thirteenth — For  weeks  we  have  been 
looking  forward  to  a  visit  to  Brock's  Monu- 
ment, but  the  weather  had  been  so  unsettled  that 
we  feared  the  joys  of  our  long-promised  picnic 
must  fail  to  be  realized.  To-day's  perfect  beauty 
and  brightness  seemed  to  leave  no  excuse  for 
longer  postponement,  and,  at  high  noon,  we  set 
out  for  Queenston  Heights. 

We  all  enjoyed  the  first  hour  after  our  ar- 
rival, strolling  about  the  park  and  viewing  the 
beautiful  river  below.  At  three  o'clock,  we  re- 
paired to  a  large  summer-house,  where  we 
showed  our  appreciation  of  the  dainty  lunch, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  us,  and  which  we 
had  brought  in  our  baskets.  After  two  more 
hours  of  real  enjoyment,  we  had  our  car-ride 
home  through  the  beautiful  scenery,  so  well- 
known  to  those  who  have  visited  Niagara. 

June  the  fifteenth — It  was  with  feelings  of 
regret,  that  the  members  of  St.  Catharine's  Lit- 
erary Club  assembled  for  the  last  meeting  of  the 
term.  During  the  last  year.  Literary  Meeting 
has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  events  of  each 
week,  and,  while  striving  to  become  familiar 
with  what  is  noblest  and  best,  we  did  not  forget 
that  the  art  of  laughing  is  no  mean  factor  in  the 
happiness  of  life.  We  were  entertained  at  vari- 
ous times  with  interesting  biographical  sketches 
of  authors,  artists  and  musicians,  with  accounts 
of  some  of  the  most  noted  operas  which  some  of 
the  members  had  heard,  and,  also,  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  solos,  including  violin  apd 
piano.  Some  of  the  books  read  were  Geoffrey 
Austin,  Student,  The  Triumph  of  Failure,  Guy 
Mannering,  Through  the  Desert,  and  selections 
fiom  Spalding  and  Brother  Azarias.  We  also 
enjoyed  many  original  poems,  parodies  and  ac- 
counts of  local  happenings. 

June  the  seventeenth — A  welcome  to  the  for- 
mer students,  who  have  come  to  attend  the  exer- 
cises. Among  these  are  Miss  Vivian  Spence, 
Lillice  Matthews,  Mary  Leary,  Madeleine  Mc- 
Mahon,  Dorothy  Rochford,  Elizabeth  Cunning- 
ham, Jean  Sears,  Neenah  Brady,  Kathleen 
O'Gorman  and  Helena  Walsh. 

A  brief  visit  from  Miss  Helen  McCarney,  who 
leaves  to-day  for  a  two  months'  visit  to  New 
Brunswick,  in  company  with  her  sisters,  Mrs. 
Collins  and  Miss  Irene  McCarney. 


Ruth  Fox 


Graduate  of  1912.  Loreto  Convent, 
Niagara  Falls. 
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A  pleasant  hour  was  passed  in  listening  to  sev- 
eral choice  selections  beautifully  sung  by  Miss 
Fenwick,  Niagara  Falls.  Miss  Bernice  Parkes 
accompanied  her  on  the  piano,  with  her  usual 
perfect  rendition. 

June  the  eighteenth — The  Annual  Commence- 
ment Exercises  were  held  this  afternoon  at  two 
o'clock.  The  programme  was  well  presented 
and,  at  its  close,  Reverend  J.  T.  Kidd,  D.  D., 
Administrator  of  the  Archdiocese,  delivered  a 
brief  but  pleasing  address  to  the  assembly.  His 
words  of  congratulation  were  for  our  teachers 
or  the  good  work  they  were  steadily  accomplish- 
ing, and  for  the  students  who  had  given  splen- 
did proof  of  their  attainments.  The  words  of 
advice,  which  he  gave,  will  be  cherished  as  we 
go  our  different  ways  for  vacation. 

Among  the  guests  on  the  occasion  were  Very 
Reverend  Dr.  Kidd,  Reverend  Basil  Kahler,  O. 
C  C,  Reverend  B.  O'Neill,  O.  C.  C,  Reverend 
Bernard  Fink,  O.  C.  C,  Reverend  M.  J.  Rosa, 
C  M.,  Reverend  Father  Eckhardt,  C.  M.,  Niag- 
ara University ;  Reverend  Brocard  Koehler,  O. 
C  C,  Reverend  T.  Zazza,  O.  C.  C,  Reverend 
Father  Sullivan,  Reverend  Father  Egan,  Rev- 
erend Father  Gushing,  G.  S.  B.,  St.  Michael's 
College,  Toronto;  Reverend  Father  Carberry, 
Reverend  Father  McGrand,  Toronto. 

Graduating  Honors  conferred  on  Miss  Ruth 
Fox. 

Papal  Medal  for  Church  History — Obtained 
b)  Miss  Norah  O'Gorman. 

Gold  Medal  for  Christian  Doctrine — Obtained 
by  Miss  Loretto  Kelly ;  Honorable  Mention,  Miss 
Louise  Cunningham. 

Bronze  Medal  for  English  Literature,  present- 
ed by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada — Obtained  by  Miss  Ruth  Fox. 

Gold  Medal  for  Mathematics — Obtained  by 
Miss  Helen  Fox. 

Gold  Cross  for  Catechism  in  Junior  Depart- 
ment— Obtained  by  Miss  Mary  Curnin. 

Silver  Medal  in  Junior  University  Course  of 
Music — Obtained  by  Miss  Dorothy  Souther. 

Silver  Medal  for  Painting — Obtained  by  Miss 
Norah  O'Gorman;  Honorable  Mention,  Miss 
Ruth  Fox  and  Miss  Adeline  Mulqueen. 


Silver  Palette  for  Water-color  Painting — Ob- 
tained by  Miss  Kathleen  Bawlf. 

Silver  Medal  for  Needle  Work — Equally 
Merited  by  the  Misses  Ruth  Fox,  Marjorie  Gla- 
vin,  Helen  Fox,  Margaret  Foley  and  Louise  Cun- 
ningham ;   obtained  by  Miss  Helen  Fox. 

Diplomas  for  Stenography  and  Typewriting — 
Awarded  to  the  Misses  Marjorie  Glavin,  Meta 
Labaree,  Genevieye  Rosa,  and  Gertrude  Mc- 
Donald. 

Diplomas  in  Elementary  Bookkeeping — 
Awarded  to  Miss  Ruth  Fox  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Glavin. 

Prize  for  Amiability  and  Charity  in  Conver- 
sation— Awarded  by  vote  of  companions  to  Miss 
Ida  Shuart. 

Prize  for  Darning — Equally  Merited  by  the 
Misses  Dorothy  Schmuck,  Louise  Cunningham 
and  Lillian  Corcoran ;  obtained  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Schmuck. 

Prize  for  Prompt  Return  After  Each  Vaca- 
tion— Equally  Merited  by  the  Misses  Ruth  Fox, 
Helen  Fox,  Angela  DuflFy,  Beatrice  Mitchell, 
Juliet  Mitchell,  Lillian  Corcoran,  Dorothy 
Souther  and  Helen  Toomey;  obtained  by  Miss 
Helen  Toomey. 

PROGRAMME. 

I      Over  the  Water Hosmer 

Full   Chorus. 

2.  Graduating  Honors. 

3.  Vocal  Solo,  Vainka's  Song. .  .Von  Stugman 

Miss  Margaret  Foley. 

4.  "The  Flower  Maidens." 

The  Minims. 

5.  Recitation,   "An  Old  Man's  Counsel" 

Bryant 

Miss  Ruth  Fox. 

6.  Morn  Rise   Czihulka 

Full  Chorus. 

7.  Violin  Duo — 

(a)  Serenade Pache 

(b)  Barcarole    Pache 

(c)  Pizzicato Pache 

Miss  Blanche  Carter  and  Miss  Hazel 

McCall. 
Accompanist,  Miss  M.  Willox. 
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8.  "The  Cuckoo"   Geibel 

Semi-Chorus. 

9.  Piano  Solo,  "Nugarich" MacDowell 

Miss  Berna  Berghaltz. 

10.  Estudiantina Lacome 

Full  Chorus. 

11.  Distribution  of  Prizes. 

12.  "Ave  Maria  Loreto." 

Full  Chorus. 

A  wedding  of  wide  interest  to  former  pupils 
oi  this  Loreto,  of  which  the  bride  was  a  graduate, 
took  place  at  the  rectory  of  St.  Vincent's  Catholic 
Church,  when  Miss  Jane  S.  Smith,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  former  Sheriff  and  Mrs.  James  Smith, 
became  the  bride  of  Henry  P.  Burgard,  the  well- 
known  Democratic  State  committeeman  and  con- 
tractor. 

The  wedding  was  one  of  charming  simplicity 
and  dignity  in  its  every  appointment.  Invitations 
were  limited  to  the  members  of  the  immediate 
families,  and  the  rectory  reception-room,  in  which 
the  ceremony  was  performed,  was  simply  deco- 
rated with  white  lilies  and  palms.  Father  Zim- 
merman officiated,  and  the  bride  was  given  in 
marriage  by  her  father.  She  was  attractively 
attired  in  a  gown  of  tan  broadcloth  with  a  bodice 
of  white  filet  lace  over  white  satin.  A  smart 
traveling  hat,  trimmed  with  willow  plumes,  com- 
pleted her  costume,  and  she  wore  a  corsage  bou- 
quet of  lilies  of  the  valley. 

Miss  Katherine  Smith,  who  was  her  sister's 
attendant,  wore  a  street  costume  of  navy  blue 
whipcord  and  a  bodice  of  blue  chiffon.  Her  hat 
was  of  black  Milan,  with  willow  plumes.  Mr. 
Albert  Burgard  was  the  best  man. 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  bride,  no 
entertainments  of  a  formal  nature  either  preceded 
or  followed  the  ceremony.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
gard left  on  the  New  Yorker  for  a  ten  days'  stay 
in  New  York,  Atlantic  City  and  Baltimore. 

The  Smith  home  in  Humboldt  Parkway  has 
been  for  several  days  a  bower  of  flowers,  the 
gifts  of  the  many  friends  of  the  bride.  Several 
handsome  chests  of  silver,  cut  glass  and  other 
magnificent  gifts,  attest  the  esteem  in  which  both 
the  bride  and  groom  are  held. 


Eoteto  Conbent.  amount  fe>t.  9^atp. 
I^amilton. 

That  the  Lenten-closing  days — days  freighted 
with  associations  which  appeal  with  unique  power 
to  the  Christian  heart — are  a  time  for  serious 
thought  upon  the  great  affair  of  salvation,  for 
dwelling  on  the  ultimate  end  of  life,  was  forcibly 
impressed  upon  our  minds  by  Reverend  T.  A. 
Jones,  C.  SS.  R.,,  who  conducted  us  to  the  hill- 
side of  silence  and  prayer,  and  there,  away  from 
the  din  of  the  world  and  the  cares  of  life,  spoke 
to  us  of  better  things. 

How  convincing  the  preacher  was  in  his  ex- 
planations of  eternal  truths,  which  he  delivered 
in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  produce  abiding 
results,  was  evidenced  by  the  exactitude  and  fer- 
vor of  those  committed  to  his  guidance,  during 
these  hours  of  sweet  communing  with  God. 

Father  Jones  likened  a  retreat  to  a  mirror  in 
which  to  see  the  true  reflection  of  one's  soul,  and 
which  has  the  magic  power  of  revealing  imper- 
fections and  shortcomings  hitherto  unperceived. 
He  exhorted  us  to  profit  by  this  precious  oppor- 
tunity for  spiritual  betterment — an  opportunity 
which  may  never  again  be  proffered — to  prefer 
the  gospel  of  duty  to  that  of  pleasure,  now  so 
universally  followed,  for  the  spirit  of  the  world 
is  averse  to  the  spirit  of  self-denial,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  even  the  best-meaning  Christians  to 
wholly  escape  its  pernicious  influence. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  we  felt  a  renewal 
of  spiritual  strength  and  courage,  a  determina- 
tion to  remain  true  to  our  resolves  and  to  the 
priceless  heritage  of  our  holy  faith — an  assur- 
ance to  the  zealous  missionary  that  the  seed  of 
his  words  had  fallen  on  good  soil. 

May-day — appropriately  ushered  in  by  sun- 
shine and  the  chanting  of  the  Litany  of  Loreto 
as  we  entered  the  chapel  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice, 
where,  amid  the  fragrance  of  nature's  loveliest 
blossoms,  aspirations  of  love  and  devotion  found 
their  way  to  our  Heavenly  Queen,  for  whom 
these  days  of  ever-unfolding  charms  will  consti- 
tute a  litany  of  praise — "nature's  solitary  boast" 
shall  have  the  sweetest  song  that  Nature  sings. 

Eager  to  enroll  themselves  beneath  the  banner 
of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  the  boarders,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  conferred  on  me  the  honor  of  being 
their  leader  and  representative.     Jean  Michael 
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was  the  day  pupils'  choice — her  banner,  that  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

If  there  is  in  the  world  a  devotion  fruitful  in 
signal  graces^  opportune,  and  possessed  of  great 
efficacy  for  the  betterment  of  modern  society,  it 
is  surely  that  which  unites  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  with  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  her 
Divine  Son,  the  source  from  which  flow  all  her 
greatness  and  glory  and  power. 

May  the  third — The  annual  test  in  the  Physi- 
cal Culture  classes,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Huggins,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment for  the  past  two  years,  resulted  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Marion  Overend,  the  fortunate  winner 
of  the  gold  medal,  presented  by  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Moore. 

With  the  spur  of  ambition  in  every  movement, 
and  the  keen  zest  that  rivalry  and  the  desire  of 
excelling  impart,  the  pupils  acquitted  themselves 
in  a  manner  which  not  only  elicited  unstinted 
praise  from  the  judges,  but  evidenced  earnest 
co-operation,  on  their  part,  with  the  conscien- 
tious efforts  of  their  very  competent  instructor. 

May  the  seventh — The  Centenary  of  Robert 
Browning  appropriately  observed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  St.  Catharine's  Literary  Circle. 

After  a  tribute  to  the  poet's  memory,  and  an 
appreciation  of  his  work  and  his  place  in  English 
literature,  gems  from  Paracelsus,  Saul,  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Abt  Vogler,  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,  Pippa  Passes,  &c.,  were  read. 

Then  followed  a  paper — "The  Alleged  Ob- 
scurity of  Browning's  Waitings" — by  Margaret 
Gordon.  "If  one  reads  poetry  solely  for  the  sake 
of  the  emotions  which  it  stirs,"  the  reader  went 
on  to  say,  "rather  than  for  the  truth  which  suf- 
fuses and  breaks  through  the  poetic  form,  he  will 
very  likely  quarrel  with  Browning;  but  those 
who  seek  not  only  an  emotional  and  esthetic  grat- 
ification, but  also  an  intellectual  uplift  and  en- 
largement, find  in  Browning,  in  larger  measure 
than  in  any  other  poet,  what  they  seek.  At  the 
same  time,  strong  and  constant  as  is  his  appeal 
to  the  intellect,  his  influence  on  the  sensibility  is 
not  less  strong.  It  is  at  times  even  stronger, 
since  the  feeling  which  is  liberated  by  thought  is 
more  profound  and  lasting  than  that  which  is 
roused  by  an  appeal  solely  to  the  emotions. 

Many  there  are,  nevertheless,  who  perpetually 


disclaim  against  Browning's  obscurity  and  ex- 
cessive intellectuality.  It  is  said  that  Words- 
worth, when  he  heard  that  Browning  and  Miss 
Barrett  were  to  marry,  remarked  that  he  hoped 
the  young  people  would  make  themselves  intel- 
ligible to  each  other,  as  neither  of  them  would 
ever  be  intelligible  to  any  one  else — lovers  of 
controversial  history  never  forget  those  Lost 
Leader  verses  levelled  at  Wordsworth: 

'Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us ; 
just  for  a  riband  to  stick  to  his  coat' — 

verses  which  Browning  himself  is  said  to  have 
regretted. 

Every  one  remembers  that  Jane  Carlyle  was 
unable  to  make  out  whether  Sordello  was  a  'man, 
a  city,  or  a  book.'  Another  well-known  man  of 
letters,  reading  Sordello,  in  illness,  closed  it  with 
dismay,  crying  out — 'I  am  an  idiot !'  He  thought 
he  was.  Yet  recognition  of  the  true  greatness 
of  the  Mystifier  is  growing  as  the  years  go  on. 
It  pleases  the  self-complacency  of  enthusiasts 
to  find  or  make  for  themselves  significances  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  poet  himself  never  dreamed. 
Outside  of  this  element,  however,  the  philosophy 
ot  Browning,  at  his  best,  and  often  put  into  his 
simplest  phrases,  is  gradually  becoming  under- 
stood." 

May  the  tenth — 

Minstrel  Murray  thanks  the  Maids 

Of  mighty  Mount  St.  Mary 
For  their  most  valued  invitation 
Upon  the  royal,  rare,  occasion 

When  every  famous  fairy 
Of  that  immortal  Mount  will  meet 
To  lay  at  the  illustrious  feet 

Of  their  beloved  Bishop 
The  homage  of  their  hearts  and  voices 
And  all  o'er  which  a  Saint  rejoices, 

Or  which  a  Maid  can  fish  up. 
To  render  rich  and  full  of  glee 

This  sunny  Silver  Jubilee. 

May  the  twenty-first — St.  Mary's  Cathedral 
the  scene  of  memorably  impressive  ceremonials, 
in  celebration  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  our  beloved 
Bishop,  Right  Reverend  T.  J.  Dowling,  D.  D., 
on  whose  life  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  episcopal 
administration  has  set  its  seal,  and  who  has  en- 
graved upon  the  hearts  of  his  flock  a  record  of 
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zeal  and  arduous  activities  which  has  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
champions  of  our  holy  religion  in  Canada. 

The  venerable  Jubilarian  pontificated  at  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  after  which  we  were  privileged 
to  hear  an  autograph  letter  of  felicitation  from 
His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X.  and  one  from  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  read  by  Right 
Reverend  Mgr.  Mahony,  V.  G.,  D.  C.  L. 

The  reading  of  these  was  followed  by  a  letter 
of  a  congratulatory  nature  from  Monsignor 
Stagni,  Apostolic  Delegate. 

Very  Reverend  J.  H.  Coty,  Dean,  presented  an 
address  on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  then  a  delega- 
tion of  laymen  entered  the  sanctuary,  where,  on 
behalf  of  the  people,  an  address  was  read  by  Mr. 
George  Lynch-Staunton. 

His  Lordship  was  pleased — he  was  touched, 
visibly  and  deeply. 

The  picture  upon  which  it  was  our  happiness 
to  gaze — priests  and  people  kneeling  in  the  sacred 
sanctuary — hallowed  by  so  many  recollections, 
giving  unmistakable  proof  of  their  loyalty  and 
aflfection,-  listening  to  the  history  of  the  noble  and 
heroic  life-work  of  a  Father  so  dear  to  them,  and, 
in  united  prayer,  beseeching  God  to  further  bless 
the  work  of  his  hands— is  one  that  Memory  shall 
enshrine  in  the  days  to  come. 

May  the  twenty-second — Reverend  Mother 
Stanislaus,  accompanied  by  M.  M.  Loreto  and 
M.  M.  of  Angels,  are  here  for  the  Silver  Jubilee 
festivities  of  His  Lordship,  evincing  interest  in 
the  most  minute  details  and  rejoicing  at  the  per- 
fection of  the  appointments. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Reverend  Mother 
and  her  traveling  companions  have  been  cordially 
welcomed — their  visit  was  all  too  short,  but  we 
hope  it  is  to  be  repeated  within  the  school  life- 
time of  many  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  pupils. 

May  the  twenty-fourth — Everybody  on  the 
wing  to  enjoy  "His  Lordship's  holiday,"  Vic- 
toria Day,  and  an  early  summer  outing — with  an 
inscrutable  longing  for  freedom  from  books! 
What  a  delightful  prospect !  An  irresistible  gale 
of  merriment  blew  in  every  direction  as  the  car- 
riages and  automobiles  came  whirling  through 
the  grounds,  and,  in  a  very  few  moments,  van- 
ished with  their  happy  occupants — the  embodi- 


ment of  joy — released  from  the  routine  of  school 
life  and  off  to  some  ideal  spot  where  Arcady  is 
and  care  comes  not! 

May  the  twenty-eighth — Among  the  distin- 
guished guests  of  the  week  were  His  Grace  Most 
Reverend  M.  F.  Howley,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland;  Right  Reverend 
Mgr.  Reardon,  Newfoundland;  who,  with  our 
own  beloved  Bishop,  Right  Reverend  T.  J.  Dow- 
ling,  D,  D. ;  Right  Reverend  Mgr.  Mahony, 
V  G.,  D.  C.  L. ;  Very  Reverend  R.  E.  M.  Brady, 
Dean,  Brantford;  Very  Reverend  J.  H.  Coty, 
Dean,  and  Reverend  M.  Whalen,  Toronto ;  hon- 
ored us  with  a  visit  this  afternoon. 

May  the  thirtieth — Ruth  and  Anna  McSorley 
pleasantly  surprised  by  Reverend  C.  Sloan,  O. 
M.  I.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  very  thoughtfully  paid 
them  a  visit  on  Decoration  Day,  and,  in  return, 
was  gleefully  entertained  by  his  little  friends — 
one  of  whom  informed  him  that  she  thought  May 
had  only  thirty-one  days,  but  she  heard  yester- 
day it  had  thirty ! 

The  golden-winged  hours  flew  by  with  the  tra- 
ditional rapidity,  while  school,  lessons,  games, 
pleasures,  in  fact,  anything  and  everything  that 
came  to  their  minds,  were  talked  of,  and  when 
train  time  came — and  enjoyment  was  keenest — 
the  little  maids  were  loath  to  see  their  Reverend 
friend  depart. 

May  the  thirty-first — The  echo  of  May  songs 
through  the  sunny  hours  of  Our  Lady's  month 
has  almost  died  away.  '  Day  by  day  we  have 
hymned  her  praises,  made  her  altars  sweet  and 
fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  our  love-tokens, 
and,  with  filial  love,  have  sought  her  shrine  to 
offer  our  tribute  of  imitation ;  and  now  as  the 
evening  shades  are  falling  and  the  vesper  star  is 
already  high  in  the  heavens,  we  have  wreathed 
a  garland  of  fairest  roses  for  her  brow. 

After  the  customary  procession  through  the 
aisles  of  fragrance  and  beauty  which  Nature  had 
created  for  our  passage — a  blissful  realization  of 
many  a  dream  of  May — the  coveted  honor  of 
crowning  the  statue  of  our  Heavenly  Queen  was 
mine.  Then  followed  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  during  which  we  renewed  our  devo- 
tion to  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  and  besought 
her  special  protection  once  again. 
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Meanwhile  a  delightful  surprise  awaited  the 
Graduates  of  '12 — they  were  to  be  the  guests  of 
honor  at  a  tea  given  by  the  school. 

The  refectory  looked  more  festive  than  ever 
before,  and  the  temptingly-arrayed  tables,  laden 
with  every  possible  dainty,  were  a  sweet  invita- 
tion to  the  guests. 

After  the  feast  had  been  thoroughly  enjoyed 
there  was  a  dance.  Truly,  another  red-letter  day 
has  been  added  to  our  school  life,  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  we  realized  that — "It  is  a  comely 
fashion  to  be  glad — Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to 
God." 

June,  robed  in  semi-aureoled  clouds,  has  come, 
at  last,  with  her  train  of  irridescent  days,  roses, 
and  snatches  of  bird  song,  whose  joyous  lilt 
echoes  in  our  hearts  dreams  of  gladness,  mingled 
with  pleasurable  anticipations  of  the  holidays  and 
visions  of  seashore,  mountain,  forest  and  river. 

On  the  sixth,  the  pupils  of  Mrs.  Martin- 
Murphy — our  gifted  vocal  teacher — gave  a  suc- 
cessful evening  of  song  in  Association  Hall — the 
closing  one  of  the  season — and  were  enthusias- 
tically applauded. 

The  usual  high  standard  of  excellence  was 
maintained  in  the  singing  of  the  students,  some 
of  whom  were  making  their  first  appearance  be- 
fore an  audience.  All  were  gracefully  self-pos- 
sessed and  sang  with  clear  enunciation,  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  values,  and  an  accuracy  that 
brought  forth  hearty  applause — and  beautiful 
floral  offerings — a  tribute  to  the  ability  and  art  of 
the  young  ladies  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Martin-Murphy,  who  lent  to  the  occasion  all  that 
delightful  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  which  have 
made  her  so  deservedly  popular. 

June  the  fourteenth — The  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  will  always  be  a  memorable  day  for  two 
little  Mount  St.  Mary  girls — Anna  McSorley 
and  Kathleen  Goodrow.  For  weeks  they  had 
been  in  joyous  expectancy,  preparing  for  the  re- 
ception of  Our  Divine  Lord  for  the  first  time. 
His  coming  had  been  the  one  object  of  their 
thoughts  and  devotions,  and  their  childish  peti- 
tions had  ascended  to  heaven  for  grace  to  re- 
ceive Him  worthily.  Now  at  the  supreme  mo- 
ment of  realization  what  untold  happiness  fills 
their  hearts! — only  those  who  have  experienced 


it  can  understand  the  thrill  of  delight  in  the  heart 
of  a  child  on  the  morning  of  her  First  Holy 
Communion. 

As  the  little  ones  approached  the  altar-rail, 
with  flowing  veils  and  wreathed  with  flowers, 
their  every  movement  showed  that  they  fully 
appreciated  the  happiness  which  awaited  them — 
surely,  theirs  was  a  joy  envied  by  the  angels! 

Reverend  J.  O'Sullivan,  our  esteemed  chap- 
lain, celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  at  which  Mr, 
Goodrow  and  the  Misses  Blanche  and  Zita  Good- 
row,  the  Misses  Walsh  and  Master  John  Mc- 
Sorley, of  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  assisted. 

The  sanctuary  was  a  bower  of  roses,  among 
which  were  the  lovely  clusters  presented  by  Miss 
Walsh  for  the  adornment  of  the  altar-throne  of 
the  Eucharistic  King. 

June  the  fifteenth — Miss  Helen  Smith,  of  Chi- 
cago, is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Academy, 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  her  former  teachers  and 
companions,  especially  those  of  St.  Catharine's 
Literary  Circle,  of  which  Helen  is  a  very  loyal 
member. 

June  the  twenty-first — The  realization  that  the 
work  of  the  scholastic  year  is  over  and  the  last 
page  of  the  year-book  of  1911-1912  turned,  came 
to  each  and  all  of  the  students  at  10.30  to-day, 
when  Right  Reverend  Mgr.  Mahony,  V.  G.,  D. 
C  L.,  in  the  absence  of  His  Lordship,  presented 
the  medals  and  prizes  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors. 

With  the  kindly  glance  of  personal  interest 
which  Monsignor  Mahony  is  wont  to  bestow,  he 
congratulated  the  Graduates  on  their  attainments 
and  exhorted  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  holy 
influences  which  had  hitherto  molded  their  lives, 
reminding  them  that  they  were  but  on  the  thres- 
hold of  life.  Monsignor  further  remarked,  in 
substance,  that  in  convent  education  are  not  only 
those  essential  requisites  which  make  a  woman 
of  the  most  refined  culture,  with  all  those  wom- 
anly graces  and  touches,  but  there  is  soul  culture, 
which  is  above  all. 

Monsignor's  words  awakened  in  our  hearts 
the  strongest  aspiration  to  attain  that  ideal  of 
lofty  Christian  womanhood  which  he  so  elo- 
quently portrayed. 

Mary  C.  Gordon. 
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Eoreto  Sitatitmv,  MtUtfiltis  Crescent. 

The  season  of  Lent  is  about  over,  and  every- 
one is  looking  forward,  with  great  anticipations, 
to  Easter  vacation. 

Last  week  we  went  to  the  Abbey  to  see  ''The 
Passion  Play,"  in  dissolving  views.  The  ac- 
companying lecture  by  Professor  Turner  was 
very  interesting.  We  enjoyed  the  pictures,  and 
also  our  little  visit  with  the  nuns  and  the  girl- 
friends who  were  formerly  at  Wellesley.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  us  to  find  that  the  big  abbey  with  its 
many  attractions,  does  not  charm  away  happy 
memories  of  our  loved  school. 

Reverend  Father  Canning's  instructions  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  this  session,  have  dealt  with 
the  common  objections  made  to  our  religion,  and 
how  these  are  to  be  answered.  To  test  our 
knowledge,  a  contest  took  place  recently,  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Katherine  Murphy  and 
Helen  Richards.  We  were  told  the  questions 
would  be  such  as  every  intelligent  Catholic  should 
be  able  to  answer.  The  match  was  very  exciting 
and  interesting,  as  not  only  the  leaders,  but  every 
one  else  on  the  sides,  had  the  privilege  of  asking 
questions.  Helen  Richards'  side  won  by  one 
mark.  It  looks  as  if  the  winner  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine  medal  to  be  given  in  June  will  not  have 
an  easy  time  to  head  the  list.  Two  more  exami- 
nations will  help  towards  the  decision. 

The  junior  classes  have  been  busy  competing 
for  highest  marks  for  written  exercises.  Those 
who  won  first  place  this  term  were — Miss  Olga 
McTamney,  Helen  Codd,  Doris  Hayes,  and  Mar- 
cella  O'Neill. 

Our  sincere  condolence  is  with  our  loved  class- 
mates, Dorothy  and  Eleanor  Anglin,  in  the  loss 
ot  their  brother,  Glenholme. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  treat,  this  session,  was  a 
lecture  on  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  by  Rev- 
erend Father  O'Malley,  a  distinguished  Shake- 
spearean scholar.  Our  attention  was  called  to 
the  wonderful  atmosphere  created  by  the  great 
dramatist  in  the  opening  scene  of  several  plays, 
such  as  "Othello"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
— ^an  atmosphere  that  has  the  richness  of  moon- 
light into  which  some  sunbeams  have  strayed. 
Critical  reference  was  made  to  other  characters 
resembling  "Portia,"  as  "Isabel"  in  "Measure  for 


Measure,"  "Beatrice"  in  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  and  "Hermione"  in  "The  Winter's 
Tale."  "Macbeth,"  "Othello,"  "Hamlet"  and 
"Antonio,"  were  also  briefly  presented  to  us, 
each  with  his  special  personality,  as  conceived  by 
Shakespeare. 

The  familiar  story  of  "The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice" possessed  a  new  interest  as  it  came  to  us 
from  the  master-mind  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
original  interpretation  of  certain  points  set  us 
thmking  new  and  pleasant  thoughts.  At  the 
close,  we  were  unanimous  in  appreciation  of  the 
delightful  talk  and  in  desiring  a  similar  treat 
soon  again. 

Reverend  Father  Morrow  visits  us  occasion- 
ally, after  his  instructions  to  the  First  Com- 
munion class,  and  is  always  a  welcome  visitor. 

His  Lordship,  Right  Reverend  A.  Pascal,  who 
had  been  enjoying  a  vacation  in  Europe,  remained 
ia  Toronto  a  few  days,  on  his  way  to  his  home 
in  Prince  Albert,  Sask.  Accompanied  by  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Kidd,  Administrator  of  this  Archdio- 
cese, he  visited  our  Academy,  and  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  religious  conditions  in  France. 
The  ship  on  which  he  sailed  for  New  York  passed 
through  the  ice-field  that  had  proved  so  disas- 
trous to  the  Titanic,  but  the  passengers  were  not 
told  of  the  calamity  until  their  vessel  was  in  safe 
waters.  The  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  on 
beard  for  the  souls  of  the  victims,  and  the  voyage 
home  was  continued  anxiously. 

The  month  of  May  closed  with  a  reception  of 
twelve  new  members  into  the  Children  of  Mary 
Sodality,  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
Reverend  Father  Canning  officiated  and  preached 
an  impressive  sermon  on  practical  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin. 

In  our  chapel,  Our  Lady's  statue  was  crowned 
by  Miss  Adele  La  Tour,  the  leader  of  the  win- 
ning side  in  May  Bands. 

Miss  Madeleine  Small  arrived  home,  May 
24th.,  from  her  trip  through  parts  of  Egypt, 
Italy  and  Spain.  She  looks  quite  well  after  her 
sojourn  abroad.  Having  visited  many  interest- 
ing scenes,  she  delights  us  with  her  descriptions 
and  makes  us  long  for  those  grand  old  places  of 
mystery.  "Sunny  Spain"  appears  to  hold  first 
rank  in  her  list  of  happy  memories,  and  she  can- 
not say  enough  in  praise  of  its  thoroughly  Cath- 
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oHc  atmosphere,  its  unsurpassed  art  and  its  rare 
architecture.  To  all  this  was  added  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  Loreto  Convents  at  Gibraltar,  Europa, 
Seville  and  Madrid,  and  the  gracious  hospitality 
of  the  nuns  there,  and  their  kind  inquiries  about 
"our  nuns"  in  Canada  made  her  feel  greatly  at 
home.  She  was  the  proud  bearer  of  many  loving 
messages  from  the  Spanish  convents  to  those  in 
America. 

Our  senior  sewing-class  is  busy  with  its  an- 
nual gift  to  the  Church  Extension.  This  year 
we  are  making  pyx-cases  for  the  missions  in  the 
Northwest. 

Final  examinations  have  begun.  They  seem 
to  subdue  even  the  youngest  pupils.  Vacation 
thoughts  are  crowding  in,  and  we  all  anticipate 
a  delightful  summer  after  our  year's  earnest 
work. 

Florence  Kelly. 


JLottto  Conbmt,  fetratf  ord. 

"The  music  of  life  would  be  mute  if  the  chords  of 
memory  were  snapped  asunder." 

May  the  first — The  month  of  May  was  ushered 
in,  as  usual,  by  the  choosing  of  May  Bands, 
leaders  and  patrons.  These  happy  days  of  noble 
longing  and  noble  striving  afforded  many  oppor- 
tunities for  self-conquest  and  heroic  endurance 
of  "life's  little  things."  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel  and  Our  Lady  of  Victory  were  repre- 
sented by  Miss  Dillon  and  Miss  O'Halloran. 

May  the  fifteenth — Reverend  Father  Lowry, 
our  esteemed  chaplain,  gave  an  interesting  in- 
struction on  penance,  this  afternoon.  Being  the 
last  of  the  term,  it  seemed  all  the  more  impres- 
sive— blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight. 

May  the  sixteenth — Ascension  Thursday — 
Exposition  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  Junior  Altar  Society  aided 
in  the  decoration  of  the  altar.  The  profusion  of 
lights  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  floral  decorations 
spoke  eloquently  for  the  zeal  and  devotion  of 
these  young  ladies. 

May  the  twenty-fourth — The  long-looked-for 
holiday  has,  at  last,  arrived,  ushered  in  by  an 
electric  storm — not  having  any  electric  cars.    An 


open  window  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a 
small  deluge  in  the  upper  corridor,  was  rather 
dampening  to  our  hopes,  but  the  sun  came  out 
later,  and  the  fireworks  in  the  evening  were  all 
that  could  be  desired. 

May  the  twenty-sixth — The  little  children 
made  their  first  Holy  Communion  this  a.  m. 
Reverend  F.  Lowry  gave  a  most  beautiful  ex- 
hortation, taking  for  his  text:  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not." 

May  the  thirty-first— A  majority  of  one  mark 
was  all  the  victorious  band  could  claim,  but  it 
entitled  its  leader  to  the  honor  of  crowning  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  three 
o'clock.  The  procession  formed  in  the  study 
hall  and  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  via  the  grounds, 
the  young  ladies  chanting  the  Litany.  "Sweet 
Month  of  Mary"  and  "O  Mother  Blest!"  were 
sung  while  the  wreath  was  placed  on  the  statue 
b}  Miss  Dillon.    Miss  O'Halloran  says, 

"The  pleasure  of  pursuing 
Is  the  prize  the  vanquished  gains." 

June  the  first — 

"At  morning  we  shall  catch  the  glow 
Of  Dian's  quiver  on  the  hill. 
And  somewhere  in  the  glades  I  know 
That  Pan  is  at  his  piping  still." 

We  who  spent  the  day  at  Victoria  Park  en- 
dorse this  poet's  words;  they're  our  sentiments, 
too — we've  seen  and  heard. 

May  the  twenty-third — "We  breathed  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  period  itself  and  shared  the 
doubts,  fears,  and  the  deep  solicitude  of  the 
actors  in  it!"  That  is  what  happened  today, 
when  the  long-looked-for  hour  arrived  and  the 
ycung  ladies  of  Forms  I.  and  II.  assembled  in 
their  classroom,  which  took  on  an  air  of  festivity 
and  patriotism  for  the  occasion,  while  the  look 
of  fear  on  the  faces  of  the  young  ladies  was 
enough  to  arouse  the  curiosity  and  compassion 
of  the  passers-by.  Empire  Day  was  to  be  cele- 
brated by  an  "Historical  Symposium"  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.,  Cromwell, 
Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  The  material  under 
discussion  was  enormous,  and  the  desire  to  do  it 
justice,  to  compass  what  Carlyle  termed  "the 
independablest  beauty  in  knowing  hoiu  to  get  it 
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done"  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  us,  gave  a 
glow  of  color,  much  in  contrast  to  the  pale  faces 
who  arranged  themselves  around  Miss  L.  Golden 
and  Ethel  Kane,  the  hostesses  for  the  occasion. 

Well,  it  is  all  over — the  victors  live  and  the 
vanquished  flourish — and  some  opinions  of  the 
makers  of  English  history,  if  published,  would 
furnish  a  unique  history  of  "Merrie  England." 

May  the  twenty-ninth — As  a  result  of  the  in- 
dustry and  untiring  labor  on  literary  and  dra- 
matic lines,  Richard  II.  will  be  given  by  the 
young  ladies  of  I.  and  II.  Forms,  but  lovers  of 
Shakespeare  had  better  look  to  his  laurels,  unless 
they  are  careful  Shakespeare's  glory  will,  in  the 
future,  be  a  thing  of  the  past ! 

Until  our  Avon  was  drained  of  every  drop — 
while  improvements  were  being  made  on  the 
Lake — we  never  realized  how  much  it  adds  to 
the  looks  of  a  river  to  have  water  in  it !  And 
one  might  say  the  same  thing  about  the  land- 
scape— what  would  it  be  without  its  trees? 
We  might  live  without  art  galleries,  without 
theatres,  possibly  without  libraries,  but  to  be 
without  trees  would  seem  like  the  culmination 
of  calamity!  They  are  adapted  to  the  landscape 
and  as  becoming  to  it  as  the  sails  to  a  boat! 
What  would  the  woods  be  without  the  trees? 
Just  what  Niagara  Falls  would  be  without  water. 
Whole  volumes  could  be  written  about  them,  as 
artists  never  tire  painting  them,  poets  never 
weary  of  ascribing  human  qualities  to  them. 
The  oak  stands  for  strength,  the  birch  for  frail 
feminine  fragility,  the  quaking  aspen  reminds  us 
o^^  the  unstability  of  certain  people  we  know,  and 
the  sombre  pine  of  the  permanent  serenity  of 
others.  And  so  a  landscape  without  a  tree  is 
like  a  girl  without  a  smile.  Even  the  old  Hebrew 
piophets  could  find  no  better  images  than  trees 
with  which  to  dress  their  most  vivid  relations  of 
things  eternal  and  divine.  The  sinless  paradise 
was  a  garden  full  of  trees,  in  its  centre  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  grew  upon  the  tree 
of  life.  The  psalmist  says :  "The  righteous  shall 
flourish  like  the  palm  tree!"  And  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  will  be  remembered  by  thousands  of 
generations,  even  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  said 
the  Druids  used  to  worship  the  oak  tree — they 
must  have  been  a  kindly,  amiable  folk.     Ruskin 


tells  us  they  are  necessary  to  our  life,  purifying 
the  air,  giving  us  food  and  shelter,  and  teaching 
us,  when  we  would  contemplate  them  or  read 
their  lovely  language,  written  not  in  frightful 
black  letters  or  dull  sentences,  but  in  fair  green 
shadowy  shapes  of  waving  woods  and  whisper- 
ing leaves  that  speak  of  divine  love  and  care. 
We  read — "the  groves  were  God's  first  temples," 
and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  could  be  any 
idolatry  there! 

"L  remember,  I  remember,  the  fir-trees  dark  and 
high, 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops  would  almost 
touch  the  sky." 

A.  O'H. 


JLoteto  Consent,  (Eutopa.  (l^ibraltat. 

The  long-Iooked-for  visit  of  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary  took  place  in  January,  but  a  gloom 
was  cast  over  the  festivities  by  the  sad  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Fife.  The  Duke  of  Fife  and  the 
Princess  Royal  were  often  here  and  great  sym- 
pathy is  felt  for  Her  Royal  Highness  in  her 
bereavement. 

The  17th.  of  March  was  celebrated  by  an  en- 
tertaining soiree.  The  following  programme  was 
rendered : 

PROGRAMME. 

Piano  Solo,  "Faudelei" 

Song,  "Wearing  of  the  Green" 

Play    (Spanish),   "Fashion   at  the   Gate   of 

Heaven"    

Piano  Solo,  "Gypsy  Rondo" 

INTERVAL. 

Play,  "Beauty  and  the  Beast" 

Solo,    Song  "Aberf oyle" 

Recitation,  "St.  Patrick's  Day" 

Tableau,  "Erin." 

Song,  "Erin,  the  Tear" 

The  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Thompson  per- 
formed a  ceremony  of  Reception  of  Children  of 
Mary  on  the  25th.  March.  It  was  an  appropri- 
ate day,  although  the  purple  hanging  of  the  chap- 
el spoke  of  the  Passion  lute. 

In  April  we  had  a  hurried  visit  from  Mrs.  A. 
Small  and  her  niece,  Madeleine.    It  is  needless  to 
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say  that  it  gave  us  great  pleasure  to  meet  friends 
of  our  dear  Canadian  nuns,  but  alas,  the  visit 
was  too  short.  Mrs.  Small  has,  however,  prom- 
ised to  come  to  see  us  in  November,  when  we 
hope  to  hear  some  of  her  experiences  in  many 
lands. 

The  great  event  of  this  term  was,  of  course, 
the  Drill  Competition.  There  was  much  excite- 
ment among  the  pupils  for  many  weeks  previous 
and  some  stirring,  though  friendly,  rivalry  be- 
tween different  teams.  However,  on  the  awards 
being  made  known,  general  satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed. 

On  Ascension  Thursday  we  had  Exposition 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  until  midday.  The 
decorations  of  the  altar  were  carried  out  in  a 
scheme  of  delicate  pink  gladioli  and  carnations. 
Ti  the  evening,  the  convent  pupils  who  had  en- 
tered for  the  R.  A.  M.  and  R.  C.  M.  London 
examinations  in  Theory  and  Practical  Music, 
were  invited  to  Lady  Hunter's  "At  Home"  to 
receive  their  certificates  from  the  Governor. 
We  had  a  most  enjoyable  evening,  and  Sir  A. 
Hunter  congratulated  us  on  our  success  at  the 
examinations  and  spoke  of  the  talent  for  music 
and  other  accomplishments  shown  by  us. 

The  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of  the  Ascen- 
sion is  kept  in  Gibraltar  as  the  Feast  of  Our 
Lady  of  Europa.  In  the  evening,  following  an 
ancient  custom  of  this  convent,  nuns  and  chil- 
dren walked  through  the  grounds  of  the  "Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor"  to  the  historic  shrine  of  Our 
Lady,  reciting  the  Rosary  on  the  way.  On 
reaching  the  chapel,  some  prayers  were  recited 
and  a  hymn  sung  before  the  statue,  to  which,  in 
former  times,  knights  and  warriors  had  paid 
homage. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  with  some  trepi- 
dation to  the  London  College  of  Preceptors'  Ex- 
aminations, which  will  commence  on  the  25th, 
June.  Father  Matthew,  C.  F.,  will  again  pre- 
side. 

I  may  hot  conclude  this  chronicle  without 
thanking  you  for  the  Rainbow,  which  always  re- 
ceives a  warm  welcome. 

Carmen  Fernandez  de  Cordova, 

Enfant  de  Marie. 


"What!    ho!    let    the    minstrels  strike" — for 
Richard's  himself  again. 


"Don't  these  parvenues  make  you  sick?" 
"I  don't  know,  I  never  ate  any." 

"She  has  the  worst  habit.  She  turns  around 
and  looks  back  every  time  we  pass  on  the 
street." 

"How  do  you  know  she  does?"  ' 

"You  didn't  tell  anybody  that  secret  I  told  you 
last  night?" 

"No.    I  didn't  know  it  was  a  secret." 

"Same  old  jonquils  and  daffodils."  ' 
"What's  the  matter?     You  seem  to  think  that 

Nature  ought  to  get  out  some  19 12  models  for 

your  special  benefit." 

"Persons  do  not  die  often  here,  do  they?" 
"Only  once." 

"We're  going  to  study  botany,  and  then  we'll 
gc  to  the  woods  every  week  to  tantalize  the 
flowers." 

"My  garden  has  a  fence." 
"Mine  has  minuets  all  round  it." 

"What  was  the  Sherman  Act?" 
"Marching  through  Georgia." 

"Please,  pass  the  giraffe." 
"Carafe,  not  giraffe/' 

"Oh,  is  that  it?  I  thought  it  got  its  name  from 
the  shape  of  its  neck." 

"Yes,  Job  was  sadly  afflicted,  but  his  patience 
was  rewarded.  In  what  condition  do  we  find 
him  at  the  end  of  his  life?" 

"Dead." 

"Mazie  sings  in  three  octaves  now.  When 
she  can  sing  a  few  more  we'll  get  a  bigger  piano." 

"The  plural  of  spouse  is  spice." 

"Why  are  you  writing  a  post-card  now,  the 
train  is  only  pulling  out  of  the  station?" 
"I  want  to  say  we  arrived  safe." 

"What  are  the  local  products  used  as  food?" 
"Potatoes,  gravy,  pie,  and  other  vegetables." 

"What  are  railroads?" 
"Things  cars  run  on." 

"What  are  the  products  of  Nova  Scotia?" 
"Railways." 
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"The  Golden  baby  is  a  year  old  to-day — and, 
Lillian  dear,  we  hope  he'll  live  to  celebrate  four- 
score more." 


Ruskin  maintains  that  human  efforts  fail  not 
so  often  from  want  of  power  to  do  as  from 
want  of  due  care  to  see  precisely  what  is  to  be 
done.  This  is  especially  true  of  education.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  what  we  are  aiming  at,  and 
so  we  muddle  on  from  hand  to  mouth,  unable  to 
decide  whether  we  are  successful  or  not,  or 
measuring  our  success  by  the  number  of  our 
pupils  who  take  honors  in  middle-class  examina- 
tions or  at  the  Universities.  Thus,  instead  of 
being  educators,  we  go  on  contentedly  as  mere 
instructors.  ; 

Who  can  arrest  a  calumnious  tongue,  or  who 
can  stop  the  consequences  of  a  calumnious  mis- 
representation ?  You  may  refute  it,  you  may 
trace  it  to  its  source  and  expose  its  author ;  you 
may  sift  every  atom,  explain,  annihilate  it,  and 
yet,  like  Greek  fire,  it  remains  unquenched  and 
unquenchable;  or,  like  weeds,  which,  when 
extirpated  in  one  place,  sprout  forth  vigorously 
in  another  spot.  Half  truths  are  often  more 
calumnious  than  whole  falsehoods.  Not  a  word 
m.ay  be  uttered,  but  a  half -suppressed  innuendo, 


an  arched  eyebrow,  a  shrugged  shoulder,  a  sig- 
nificant look,  an  incredulous  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, nay,  even  an  emphatic  silence,  may  do 
the  fiendish  work ;  and  when  the  light  and 
trifling  thing  which  has  done  the  mischief  has 
fluttered  off,  the  venom  is  left  behind"  to  work 
and  rankle  and  fester,  to  inflame  hearts,  to  fever 
human  experience,  and  to  poison  human  society 
at  the  fountain-springs  of  life. 


Pleasing  Things  at  "THE  ARCADE" 


'Tie  Pleaaant  to  shop  in  an  altogether  daylight  store. 

to  receive  courteous  treatment  from  salespeople. 

to  buy  where  stocks  are  large  and  well-assorted. 

to  buy  where  goods  are  exchanged  willingly. 

to  buy  where  one  can  buy  everything. 

to  'phone  orders  where  prompt  attention  is  given. 

to  find  everything  arranged  for  one's  comfort ;  for 
example,  toilet  rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen; 
ample  rest  room ;  i)erfect  ventilation ;  'phones  on 
every  floor;  parcel  checking  office;  perfect  ele- 
vator service. 

finally,  to  find  that  one's  money  goes  farthest  and 
that  satisfaction  is  actually  guaranteed  with  every 
purchase  at 


THE  LADIES'  STORE 

We  import  direct  from  European  manufacturers  Dress  Goods,  Gloves, 
Hosiery,  Underwear,  Linens,  Embroideries,  Laces,  Handkerchiefs,  Etc. 

OSTRICH    PLUMES 

AT         WHOLESALE        PRICES 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 
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3j0lanti  Eebetics. 

SParp  Stuart'o  l^inUication, 

{Contifiued  from  July  Number.) 

"The  Stewart  sceptre  well  she  swayed, 
But  the  sword  she  could  not  wield." 

^IIVARY  STUART  the  magnanimous,  re- 
X.  II*)  fused  the  aid  of  French  forces, — her 
erstwhile  chivalrous  subjects,  every 
man  of  whom  would  gladly  have  fought  for  her 
to  the  death.  With  unbounded  trust  in  God  and 
unswerving  devotedness  to  her  duties  a^  woman 
and  queen,  this  courageous,  generous  girl  of 
eighteen  had  accepted  her  traitor  brother's  as- 
surance that  he  and  all  the  other  insurgents 
would  return  to  their  allegiance  and  that  she 
needed  no  foreign  forces  at  her  back. 

Agnes  Strickland  says:  "Friends  and  foes 
were  alike  taken  by  surprise  at  her  return  with- 
out foreign  forces,  or  any  other  attendance  than 
the  oificers  of  her  household,  her  ladies,  and  a 
few  French  gentlemen  of  rank  and  talent.  Such 
an  enterprise  would  have  been  considered  bril- 
liant in  an  exiled  prince ;  in  a  youthful  queen, 
and  a  beauty,  its  effect  was  to  excite  an  enthusi- 
astic transport  of  loyalty  in  every  generous  heart. 
.  .  .  As  a  matter  of  duty  rather  than  choice, 
and  with  a  boding  spirit,  Mary  prepared  to  enter 
upon  the  high  vocation  to  which  she  had  been 
summoned." 

Well  prepared  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  was 
this  brave  heart  to  take  up  the  burden  of  her 
royal  forbears  in  Scotland. 

Agnes  Strickland  calls  her  "the  flower  and 
glory  of  the  Carlovingian  line" :  proud  also  was 
she  of  the  glories  of  her  Stuart  ancestors. 

It  has  been  the  profitable  task  of  lying  hi.s- 
torians  to  belie  and  belittle  the  Stuarts ;    so  we 


must  here  recollect  that  not  only  as  sovereigns 
were  they  dear  to  every  true  Scottish  heart,  but 
foi  two  hundred  years  before  they  came  to  the 
throne  they  were  the  heart  and  soul  of  every 
movement,  of  every  achievement  for  the  good  of 
the  people  from  Bannockburn  back  to  the 
founder  of  the  family.  And  all  this  so  long  as 
thev  remained  ""true  to  their  God  and  their 
Faith." 

Mary  Stuart  had  now  to  deal  with  powerful 
enemies  who  had  given  up  God  for  Mammon, 
their  Faith  for  the  world,  "the  flesh  and  the 
devil."  Satan  inspired  them  to  the  full  with  his 
own  subtlety. 

Judas,  betraying  his  Master,  the  great  High 
Priest  who  had  newly  ordained  him  to  the  priest- 
hood, had  no  more  malice  in  his  heart  than  had 
the  two  ex-priests,  James  Stuart  and  John  Knox. 

These  vow-breakers  having  betrayed  their 
heavenly  King,  now  united  in  a  conspiracy  to 
betray  to  the  death  their  earthly  queen. 

James  Stuart,  Mary's  natural  and  unnatural 
brother,  is  also  known  as  the  Lord  James,  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  Regent  Moray.  He  be- 
came, as  we  have  seen,  the  leader  of  one  faction 
o^  the  traitors  known  as  the  "associate  Lords," 
the  "confederate  Lords,"  and  the  "Lords  of  the 
Congregation."  He  helped  himself  liberally  to 
houses,  lands  and  revenues ;  and  promised  the 
like  to  his  associates,  especially  when  he  should 
be  regent,  or  King  of  Scotland. 

Knox,  a  born  dependent  on  the  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  besides  being  a  bully  and  a 
craven  at  heart,  was  always  Bothwell's  man.  He 
was  the  inspirer  of  the  "rascail  multitude,"  as 
he  dubbed  the  rabble  who  fired  the  balls  of  his 
making. 

Although  this  Satanic  pair  survived  many  of 
their  victims,  they  were  to  be  cut  off  before  they 
beheld  the  death  of  the  royal  victim  they  most 
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hated.  Only  their  confederate,  Elizabeth  of 
England,  lived  to  gloat  over  the  tragedy  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1587. 

James  Stuart  forsook  the  altar  for  his  chances 
of  a  throne;  John  Knox  abandoned  the  altar, 
but  remained  in  the  pulpit  to  preach  his  own 
vanity,  with  the  view  of  becoming  the  St.  Knox 
of  Scotland. 

These  apostates,  with  their  followers,  had  es- 
tablished a  "reformed"  religion  in  Scotland,  but 
of  a  different  brand  from  that  of  England: 
honest,  praying  Scots  were  robbed  of  their  reli- 
gion, their  churches  unroofed,  or  captured,  and 
their  priests  murdered  or  driven  out  of  the  land. 

In  referring  to  the  return  of  the  young  Queen 
of  Scots,  Cobbett,  the  English-churchman,  says : 
"To  Scotland  she  returned  with  a  heavy  heart, 
anticipating  very  little  quiet  in  a  country  which 
was  plunged  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  'Reforma- 
tion' even  more  deeply  than  England  had  been. 
.  Added  to  this  was  the  work  of  the  new 
saints,  who  carried  the  work  of  'reformation' 
much  further  than  in  England.  The  famous 
John  Knox,  an  apostate  monk,  whom  Dr.  John- 
son calls  the  'Ruffian  of  the  Reformation,'  was 
leader  of  the  'holy  hypocrites'  (as  Dr.  Heylyn 
calls  them)  in  Scotland." 

Mary  landed  at  Leith ;  humiliation  met  her 
there ;  and  by  the  connivance  of  her  despicable 
brother,  the  Lord  James.  We  shall  let  Agnes 
Strickland  tell  the  story : 

"When  the  necessary  arrangements  had  been 
made,  the  Lord  James,  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Earl  of  Argyll,  and  such  of  the  nobles  as  were  in 
Scotland,  came  to  compliment  her  oti  her  arrival, 
and  conduct  her  to  her  palace.  As  there  were 
no  carriages  in  Scotland,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Queen  and  her  ladies  to  proceed  from  Leith 
to  Edinburgh  and  her  palace  of  Holyrood  on 
horseback.  .  .  .  The  favorite  state  palfrey 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  use  on  royal  eques- 
trian processions,  while  Queen  of  France,  with 
the  rest  of  the  choice  stud,  she  had  seen  carefully 
embarked  at  Calais,  for  the  use  of  herself  and 
ladies  on  their  arrival  in  Scotland ;  but  she  had 
the  vexation  of  learning  that  all  those  bonny 
beasts  had  been  captured  by  the  English  admiral 
and  carried  jnto  the  port  of  London  with  their 
rich  trappings,  instead  of  being  landed  for  her 
use  at  Leith.  My  Lord  James  and  his  coadju- 
tors had  not  been  very  dainty  in  their  choice  of 


steeds  to  supply  this  loss,  for  they  had  brought 
only  a  few  sorry  hackneys  and  ponies  for  the 
ladies-in-waiting  and  maids  of  honor,  with  vil- 
lainous old  saddles  and  bridles,  pretending  that 
nothing  better  could  be  procured  on  such  short 
notice.  At  this  mortifying  display  of  the  poverty 
of  her  realm,  which  she  knew  full  well  would 
excite  the  scorn  of  the  luxurious  French  nobles, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  see  her  surrounded 
with  every  elegance  and  splendor  as  their  Queen, 
Mary's  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  felt  as  any 
other  Scotchwoman  would,  whose  national  pride 
is  piqued  in  the  presence  of  strangers ;  she  knew 
that  it  was  a  personal  disrespect  to  herself,  and 
betrayed  more  emotion  than  was  perhaps  con- 
sistent with  regal  dignity.  'These  are  not  like 
the  equestrian  appointments  to  which  I  have  been 
accustomed,'  she  observed,  'but  it  behooves  me 
to  arm  myself  with  patience.' .  Nevertheless,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  weeping." 

Satan  and  his  imps  reigned  in  Scotland ;  and 
they  had  resolved  that  Mary's  tears  should  flow 
for  every  reason  for  which  a  woman  and  a  queen 
should  weep. 

Before  the  young  and  weary  Queen  could  close 
her  eyes  in  sleep,  she  had  experienced  a  sum- 
mary of  the  trials  of  her  future  reign.  To  quote 
Strickland : 

"The  gloomy  spirit  of  fanaticism  had  done 
much  to  deprive  the  working  classes  of  their 
sports  and  pastimes.  The  May  games  and 
flower-crowned  queen  had  been  clean  banished ; 
but  the  more  frolicsome  portion  of  the  commun- 
ity, the  craftsmen's  servants  and  prentices,  clung 
to  the  popular  pantomime  of  Robin  Hood,  with 
unconquerable  tenacity.  A  company  of  merry 
varlets  in  the  spring  of  1561,  determined  to  re- 
vive the  old  observance,  by  dressing  up  a  Robin 
Hood,  and  performing  the  play,  so-called,  in 
Edinburgh  on  his  anniversary,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, this  year,  fell  on  a  Sunday.  This  was 
ar.  offence  so  serious  that  James  Kellone,  the 
graceless  shoemaker,  who  enacted  Robin,  being 
arrested,  was  by  the  Provost  and  the  Bailies  con- 
demned to  be  hanged.  The  craftsmen  made 
great  solicitation  to  John  Knox  and  the  Bailies 
to  get  him  reprieved,  but  the  reply  was,  'They 
would  do  nothing  but  have  him  hanged.'  "  Ah, 
the  former  was  no  longer  "Father"  Knox,  to  pre- 
serve the  young  man,  body  and  soul,  and  all 
failing  to  minister  to  him  on  the  scaffold.    Knox 
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had  become  the  devourer  of  Christian  youth; 
half  ogre,  half  ghoul,  having  sacrificed  respect 
for  all  womanhood — even  his  mother — when  an 
old  man  of  sixty  he  persuaded  her  father  to  give 
him  to  wife  Margaret  Ochiltree,  a  child  of  six- 
teen years.  As  the  late  Andrew  Lang,  Prot- 
estant historian  testifies.  "The  older  Knox  grew, 
the  younger  he  required  his  wives  to  be." 

"When  the  time  of  the  poor  man's  hanging 
arrived,  and  the  gibbet  and  the  ladder  were 
ready  for  his  execution,  the  craftsmen,  prentices 
and  servants  flew  to  arms,  seized  the  Provost  and 
Bailies,  and  shut  them  up  in  Alexander  Guthrie's 
writing-booth,  dang  down  the  gibbet  and  broke 
it  to  pieces,  then  rushed  to  the  Tolbooth,  which, 
being  fastened  from  within,  they  brought  ham- 
mers, burst  in  and  delivered  the  condemned 
Robin  Hood,  and  not  him  alone  but  all  the  other 
prisoners  there,  in  despite  of  magistrates  and 
ministers.  One  of  the  bailies  imprisoned  in  the 
writing-booth,  shot  a  dog  or  horse-pistol  at  the 
insurgents,  and  grievously  wounded  a  servant  of 
a  craftsman,  whereupon  a  fierce  conflict  ensued, 
which  lasted  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till 
eight  in  the  evening,  during  which  time  never  a 
man  in  the  town  stirred  to  defend  their  provost 
and  bailies.  The  insurgents  were  so  far  vic- 
torious that  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  procure 
their  release,  were  fain  to  promise  an  amnesty 
to  them,  being  the  only  condition  on  which  they 
cculd  be  allowed  to  come  out  of  their  booth. 
Notwithstanding  the  amnesty,  the  offenders  knew 
themselves  to  be  in  evil  case,  and  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  suing,  in  very  humble  wise,  for  grace 
from  their  bonny  liege  lady,  for  their  daring  re- 
sistance to  a  most  despotic  and  barbarous  act  of 
civic  authority.  The  young  Queen  was  probably 
not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  endearing 
herself  to  the  operatives  of  her  metropolis  by 
commemorating  her  return  to  her  realm  by  an 
act  of  mercy,  and  frankly  accorded  her  grace. 

"Mary's  entrance  into  Holyrood  was  greeted 
with  general  acclamations — bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations were  made  in  honor  of  her  return." 

When  she  was  about  to  seek  her  pillow  "there 
came  under  her  window  five  or  six  hundred  raga- 
muffins of  that  town,  who  gave  her  a  concert  of 
the  vilest  fiddles  and  little  rebecs,  and  accom- 
panied them  with  singing  psalms,  but  so  wretch- 
edly out  of  tune  that  nothing  could  be  worse." 


This  was  Knox's  choir  of  the  congregation. 
They  sang  all  night ;  and,  let  us  suppose,  the 
heart-and-soul-weary  Queen  was  too  polite  to 
sleep.  In  the  morning  she  came  out  on  the  bal- 
cony and  thanked  them ;  so  they  returned  the 
second  night  and  the  third ! 

This,  doubtless,  was  but  impish  persecution 
planned  by  the  "holy  hypocrites,"  Knox  and  her 
brother  James. 

"On  the  Sunday  morning,  the  24th.  August — 
the  first  Sunday  after  her  return  to  Scotland, — 
Mary  ordered  Mass  to  be  said  in  the  Chapel 
Royal ;  resolutely  claiming  for  herself,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  her  household,  the 
same  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  wor- 
ship which  she  had  frankly  guaranteed  to  her 
subjects  in  general,  without  reservation  or  ex- 
ceptions. Patrick,  Lord  Lindsay,  braced  on 
his  armor,  and,  rushing  into  the  close  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  the  church  militant,  bran- 
dished his  sword,  attacked  the  Queen's  almoner 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  Chapel,  and  would 
have  slain  him  had  he  not  fled  for  refuge  into 
the  presence  of  his  royal  mistress.  Mary,  greatly 
offended  and  distressed  at  the  occurrence,  ex- 
claimed. 'This  is  a  fine  commencement  of  what 
I  have  to  expect !  What  will  be  the  end  I  know 
not,  but  I  foresee  it  must  be  very  bad.'  " 

Witness  the  different  modes  of  sanctifying  the 
Sunday — quietly  proceeding  to  worship  God  and 
to  give  Him  thanks  for  all  His  benefits,  accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Faith,  and  rushing  in  to  commit 
murder,   according  to   the   "reformed"   religion! 

"When  Queen  Mary's  brother,  the  Lord 
Tames,  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  visited  her  in 
France  as  the  delegate  of  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, he  engaged  that  she  should  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  worshipping  after  her  own  fashion, 
and  nothing  could  shake  her  determination." 

"Scarcely  had  the  Queen  been  a  week  in  Edin- 
burgh before  she  took  the  bold  step  of  demand- 
ing a  conference  with  her  formidable  adversary. 
Knox.  No  one  was  present  but  the  Lord  James 
at  this  interview.  .  .  .  According  to  Knox's 
statement,  her  Majesty  commenced  by  reproach- 
ing him  for  having  excited  a  revolt,  among  a  por- 
tion of  her  subjects,  against  her  mother  and 
against  herself ;  and  that  he  had  written  a  book 
against  her  just  authority,  meaning  The  First 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  monstrous 
Regiment  of  Women.'     ...     Of   all   Master 
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John's  heresies,  his  fair  young  Queen  appears  to 
have  considered  his  uncivil  opinion  of  her  sex 
the  most  inexcusable.  Nor  was  his  contempt  of 
womankind  a  whit  more  agreeable  to  the  nurs- 
sing-mother  of  the  Reformation,  Elizabeth  of 
England.  The  latter  he  had  considered  it  ex- 
pedient to  pacify  with  assurances  that  nothing  in 
that  book  could  apply  to  her,  since  she  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  follies  and  perversities 
of  her  sex" ! 

Had  Knox  been  born  and  bred  a  heathen  or 
pagan,  Mary  Stuart  would  have  excused  his  lib- 
ertine contempt  for  women  ;  but  recollecting  that 
he  had  been  taught  that  in  the  Blessed  Virgin 
womanhood  is  raised  above  the  dignity  of  the 
angels,  she  had  only  horror  and  pity  for  the 
fallen,  apostate  priest. 

"Mary  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  Knox  be- 
fore she  left  France,  by  declaring  that  'of  all  men 
ill  Scotland,  she  considered  him  the  most  danger- 
ous, and  that  she  was  fully  determined  to  use 
all  the  means  in  her  power  to  banish  him  from 
thence';  an  avowal  not  the  less  unwise  because 
it  was  provoked  by  the  exulting  manner  in  which 
he  had  spoken  and  preached  of  the  mortal  suf- 
ferings of  her  deceased  mother,  and  her  late 
husband's  death." 

The  returned  queen  entered  upon  three  public 
duties :  the  first  was  a  progress  through  her  me- 
tropolis, the  second,  a  reception  to  her  nobles  and 
their  ladies,  the  third,  a  progress  through  her 
realm. 

"On  Sept.  2nd.  the  good  town  was  in  a  fever 
of  loyal  enthusiasm,  anticipating  the  approaching 
pageant  of  the  Queen's  state  procession  to  the 
Castle,  through  the  principal  streets  of  her  metro- 
polis. Her  Highness  departed  from  Holyrood 
House  with  her  train,  and  rode  by  the  long  street 
on  the  north  side  of  the  burgh,  till  she  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  Castle-hill,  where  a  gate  or  tri- 
umphal arch  had  been  erected  for  her  to  pass 
under,  accompanied  by  the  most  part  of  the 
nobles  of  Scotland,  except  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who 
marked  their  disaffection  by  their  absence.  Mary 
rode  up  the  bank  to  the  Castle,  where,  being  re- 
ceived with  due  honors,  she  entered,  and  dined 
at  the  then  fashionable  hour  of  twelve  o'clock. 

"When  she  came  forth  from  the  royal  fortress 
and  turned  her  towards  the  town,  the  ar- 
tillery  shot  violently.     As   she  was  descending 


the  Castle-hill,  there  met  Her  Highness  a  convoy 
or  the  young  men  of  the  said  burgh,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty,  their  bodies  covered  with  yellow 
taffety ;  their  arms  and  their  legs  bare,  colored 
with  black  in  the  manner  of  Moors ;  upon  their 
heads  black  hats,  and  on  their  faces  black  vizors ; 
in  their  mouths  rings,  garnished  with  'intellable' 
precious  stones ;  about  their  necks,  arms,  and 
legs,  infinity  of  chains  of  gold.  This  quaint  de- 
vice was  inspired  by  their  romantic  devotion  to 
their  beauteous  young  queen,  and  implied  that 
they  were  one  and  all  her  humble  slaves  and 
blackamoors,  and  esteemed  themselves  honored 
bv'  being  permitted  to  wear  her  chains." 

This  generous  loyalty  displeased  Knox ;  and 
especially  because  one  feature  of  the  programme 
which  he,  probably,  had  suggested,  had  been 
omitted. 

"It  was  intended  to  have  the  representation  of 
a  priest  burned  at  the  altar,  in  the  act  of  elevat- 
ing the  chalice,  but  the  interference  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntley  prevented  it." 

What  if  that  fate  had  been  meted  out  to  Father 
Knox,  twenty  years  previous  to  this  time,  when 
he  was  still  an  officiating  priest?  It  certainly 
would  hav'e  freed  the  land  from  an  arrant  hypo- 
crite and  heartless  scoundrel. 

Although  her  convoy  of  humble  slaves  and 
blackamoors,  gallantly  escorted  her  back  to  Holy- 
rood,  she  did  not  regain  the  quiet  of  her  cham- 
ber before  various  veiled  insults  in  psalms  and 
speeches  were  offered  her. 

At  Holyrood  "the  bairnes  which  were  in  the 
cart  with  the  present  made  some  speech  con- 
cerning the  putting  away  of  the  Mass,  and  there- 
after sang  a  psalm." 

Agnes  Strickland,  always  the  sensitive,  refined 
lady,  comments  as  would  a  loving  sister  upon 
this  day  of  trial  to  Mary  Stuart: 

"Historians  must  not  go  beyond  documents 
written  or  printed,  therefore  we  pretend  not  to 
analyze  the  close-sealed  emotions  of  the  young 
heart  which  throbbed,  perchance  to  agony,  be- 
neath the  jewelled  panoply  of  royalty,  while  com- 
pelled to  perform  with  the  best  grace  she  might, 
the  part  it  was  her  fatal  privilege  to  claim  on  tbat 
day  of  public  pomp  and  humiliation,  when  ex- 
pected to  smile  complacently  while  listening  to 
doggrel  rhymes,  in  which  flattery.  in=ult-.  nv  ^ 
menaces  were  coarsely  blended ;  and  to  look 
with  approbation  on  the  desecration  of  scenes  in 
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holy  writ,  by  rude  pictorial  representations  al- 
lied to  caricature,  for  the  anti-Christian  purpose 
c^*  exciting  a  spirit  of  persecution  against  herself 
and  persons  professing  the  same  religion." 

We  shall  pass  on  to  the  second  function :  "On 
the  following  evening  Mary  gave  her  first  grand 
entertainment  to  her  Scottish  nobles  and  ladies. 
Old  Holyrood  appears  to  have  worn  a  new  face 
on  the  occasion,  being  gaily  replenished  with  the 
costly  hangings  and  movables  the  Queen  had 
brought  with  her  from  France.  Arras  of  cloth 
of  gold  was  on  the  walls ;  the  rushes  on  the  floors 
had  been  swept  away,  and  replaced  with  Turkey 
carpets.  The  oaken  tables  were  covered  with 
splendid  'board  cloths'  of  crimson  velvet,  em- 
broidered and  fringed  with  gold.  Marble  tables,, 
supported  on  carved  and  gilded  frames,  were  set 
out  with  the  newly  imported  luxury  of  porcelain 
vases  filled  with  flowers,  and  crystal  flagons  and 
fountains  filled  with  scented  waters.  Horologes 
that  chimed  the  hours  were  there,  in  gold  and 
silver  richly-chased  frames,  adorned  with  gems 
arranged  in  mottos  and  devices.  Chess  tables 
in  ebony  and  mother-of-pearl  showed  exquisite 
appointments,  cabinets  from  Ind  and  Venice,  of 
filogree  gold  and  silver,  and  cabinets  worked  in 
Dutch  beads,  interspersed  with  seed-pearls,  by 
the  industrious  fingers  of  the  Queen  and  her 
four  Maries,  claimed  admiration.  Lamps  of 
silver  were  suspended  from  the  pendant  pinnacles 
of  the  fretted  ceilings,  emblazoned  with  the  royal 
arms  of  Scotland,  and  the  escutcheon  of  the 
Queen,  impaling  the  lilies  of  France.  In  sepa- 
rate medallions  were  her  initials,  entwined  in  a 
monogram ;  and  her  device — a  crowned  red  rose 
— calling  forth  the  well-known  compliment  in 
allusion  to  her  pre-eminence  in  beauty  and  de- 
gree :  'The  fairest  rose  in  Scotland  grows  on 
the  highest  bough.' 

"Mary  having  settled  her  cabinet  and  council, 
and  made  the  necessary  diplomatic  appointments, 
was  desirous  of  showing  herself  to  her  people, 
and  acquainting  herself  with  the  condition  of 
her  realm,  by  undertaking  a  progress  through  the 
central  counties,  and  visiting  the  principal  towns 
and  some  of  her  country  palaces.  As  she  was 
to  be  attended  by  fifteen  ladies  of  her  household, 
six  of  the  members  of  her  cabinet-council,  beside 
her  state  officers,  her  uncle,  the  Marquis  d'El- 
boeuf,  and  her  brother,  the  Lord  James,  she  de- 
termined to  perform  the  journey  on  horseback. 


la  consequence  of  the  capture  and  inconvenient 
detention  of  her  horses  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  she 
had  been  compelled  to  provide  herself  with  a 
fresh  stud  for  immediate  use.  Mary  was  the 
first  lady  in  Scotland  who  used  the  modern  side- 
saddle with  a  pommel.  The  Queen  and  her 
retinue  departed  from  Holyrood  on  the  nth. 
September  for  Linlithgow.  In  that  pleasant  pal- 
ace of  her  birth  she  held  her  court  the  following 
day.  She  proceeded  to  Stirling,  September  13th., 
and,  being  received  with  all  due  honors,  entered 
the  royal  fortress,  which  was  associated  with  her 
earliest  recollections  as  the  abode  of  her  child- 
hood. A  tragic  accident  had  well-nigh  befallen 
her  there ;  for  while  she  was  sleeping  in  her  bed, 
with  a  lighted  candle  on  a  table  beside  her,  the 
curtains  caught  fire,  and  she  was  almost  stifled 
before  she  could  be  rescued  from  her  perilous 
position,  the  tester  and  hangings  of  the  bed  being 
consumed.  The  agitation  caused  by  her  danger 
was  probably  less  distressing  to  a  princess  of 
Mary's  intrepid  character  than  the  riot  raised 
by  her  Prime  Minister  and  Justice-General  in  her 
private  chapel,  on  the  Sunday  morning,  during 
the  Mass  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  said  there, 
and  the  cowardly  assault  made  on  her  unlucky 
chaplains  in  her  presence.  'The  Earl  of  Argyll 
and  the  Lord  James  so  disturbed  the  choir  that 
same  day  that  both  priests  and  clerks  left  their 
places  with  broken  heads  and  bloody  ears. '  It 
was  a  sport  alone  for  some  that  were  there  to 
behold  it,'  observes  Randolph,  with  inhuman  glee, 
in  relating  this  outrage  on  Christian  decency  to 
his  friend  Cecil.  'Others  there  were,'  continues 
he,  in  allusion  to  the  young  queen  and  her  ladies, 
'that  shed  a  tear  or  two  and  made  no  more  of 
the  matter.'  " 

What  pen  could  describe  the  outraged  sensi- 
bilities of  Mary  Stuart  when  beholding  her  un- 
natural brother — the  Priest-Prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's— raising  the  hands  blessed  forever  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  in  murderous  assault  against 
a  brother  priest  who  had  remained  true  to  his 
vocation,  his  vows  and  his  God !  Mary's  leniency 
towards  him  points  to  the  fact  that  she  blamed 
evil  advisers,  and  the  temptation  embodied  in  the 
glittering  crown  of  Scotland. 

The  poor  young  queen  left  Sterling  for  Perth 
in  a  state  of  nervous  prostration. 

"Mary  made  her  state  entrance  into  Perth  on 
the  17th.  of  September,  where  she  was  well  re- 
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ceived  and  presented  with  a  golden  heart  full  of 
pieces  of  gold;  but  she  liked  not  the  pageants, 
was  taken  ill  while  she  was  riding  through  the 
street,  in  the  procession ;  and  before  she  could 
reach  her  palace  she  fainted,  was  lifted  from 
her  horse,  and  was  borne  there  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility." 'Such  sudden  sufferings  as  I  hear 
she  is  often  troubled  with  after  any  great  un- 
kindness  or  grief  of  mind,'  is  Randolph's  com- 
ment on  the  indisposition  of  the  poor  young 
queen,  who,  during  the  last  four  days,  had  gone 
through  enough  to  prostrate  the  physical  powers 
of  a  much  stronger  person  than  she  was.  But, 
though  not  exempt  from  the  hysterical  affections 
incidental  to  her  feeble  sex,  Mary  possessed 
spirit  and  resolution  to  struggle  against  the  weak- 
ness of  the  flesh.  She  was  in  the  saddle  again 
the  following  day  and  rode  to  Dundee,  where 
she  remained  till  the  20th. ;  then  crossed  the  Tay 
and  proceeded  to  St.  Andrew's.  After  resting 
there  nearly  a  week,  she  visited  her  beautiful 
palace  at  Falkland,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh 
o.':  the  29th.  of  September.  She  was  received  in 
all  the  towns  she  visited  with  acclamations  and 
honors,  and  such  presents  as  the  miseries  and 
poverty  of  her  desolated  realm  enabled  her  loyal 
subjects  to  offer  in  token  of  their  good- will." 

Honest,  truthful  Strickland  does  not  hide  from 
u?  the  fruits  of  the  so-called  "Reformation" ! 

"Scarcely  had  Mary  returned  to  Edinburgh 
when  the  re-elected  Provost,  Douglas  of  Kils- 
pindie,  and  his  brethren  in  office,  attempted  a 
most  despotic  and  illegal  act  of  persecution 
against  some  of  their  fellow-subjects,  by  issuing 
a  proclamation  imperatively  enjoining  'all 
Papists,'  whom  they  designated  by  the  offensive 
appellation  of  idolaters,  and  classed  with  the 
most  depraved  offenders  against  the  moral  law, 
to  depart  the  town,  under  the  penalties  of  being 
set  on  the  market  cross  for  six  hours,  subjected 
to  all  the  insults  and  indignities  which  the  rabble 
might  think  proper  to  inflict,  carted  round  the 
town,  and  burned  on  both  cheeks,  and,  for  the 
third  offence,  to  be  punished  with  death.  (This 
is  from  the  Town  Council  Register  of  1561.) 
Instead  of  taking  up  the  matter  as  personal 
grievance,  by  insisting,  like  Esther,  that  she  was 
included  in  this  sweeping  denunciation  against 
the  people  of  her  own  denomination,  Mary 
treated  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  of 
the  realm,  and  addressed  her  royal  letter  to  the 


Town  Council,  complaining  of  this  oppressive 
and  illegal  edict.  Her  remonstrance  produced 
no  other  effect  than  a  reiteration  of  the  same 
proclamation,  couched,  if  possible,  in  grosser 
and  more  offensive  language.  Mary  responded 
to  this  act  of  contumely  by  an  order  to  the  Town 
Council  to  supersede  those  magistrates  by  electing 
others.  The  Town  Council,  on  this  indication 
of  the  spirit  of  her  forefathers  on  the  part  of 
their  youthful  sovereign  in  her  teens,  yielded 
obedience  to  her  mandate." 

Of  course  the  "Papists"  were  to  leave  their 
earthly  goods  behind  them ;  they  were  welcome 
only  to  their  religion,  which  had  become  as  im- 
possible to  the  "Reformers"  as  to  Satan  himself. 
Money,  as  Cobbett  tells  us.  was  "a  drug  of  in- 
fallible effect  with  the  Scotch  'reformers'  " ;  and 
through  supplying  it  freely  to  those  traitors, 
Elizabeth  of  England  was  "more  the  real,  ruler 
of  Scotland  than  poor  Mary  was."  Truly,  like 
the  Jews,  they  sold  their  God  for  Mammon. 
They  sold  for  money  the  last  Stuart  king  born 
in  Scotland — Charles  I. — and  to  the  English! 

We  see  how,  fallen  as  Lucifer,  these  fiends  in- 
carnate were  slowly  murdering  their  fair,  3-oung, 
confiding  sovereign — they  hesitated  at  dealing 
her  the  quick  death-thrust,  which  had  been  the 
more  merciful.. 

Why  had  not  Mary  brought  with  her,  for  Scot- 
land's sake  as  well  as  her  own,  a  few  thousand  of 
her  knightly  French  soldiers,  who  would  will- 
ingly have  shed  in  her  cause,  and  for  her  protec- 
tion, the  last  drop  of  their  blood ! 

We  have  seen  that,  after  the  death  of  King 
Francis,  John  Lesley,  one  of  the  deputies  who 
invited  Queen  Mary  to  return  to  Scotland, 
"brought  offers  of  devotion  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  magnates,  who  entreated  their  sovereign 
t'>  come,  supported  by  a  military  force  from 
France;  and  promised,  if  she  would  land  at 
Aberdeen,  where  every  one  was  of  her  own  reli- 
gion, they  would  meet  her  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  enable  her  to  repeal  with  a  high  hand, 
all  the  statutes  that  had  been  passed  by  an  illegal 
parliament,  which  had  convened,  without  her  au- 
thority, and  re-establish  both  Church  and  State 
on  the  old  model." 

Mary,  very  unwisely,  preferred  to  take  the 
advice  of  her  brother,  the  Lord  James,  the 
arch-traitor,  who  "promised  faithful  obedience 
for  the  future,  and  assured  her  that  she  would 
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require    no    foreign    army    to    support    her    au- 
thority.'' 

Now  Mary  was  virtually  a  helpless  prisoner 
and  only  nominal  ruler  of  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  her  faithful,  enslaved  Scot- 
tish subjects,  who  had  been  robbed  of  their  reli- 
gion by  the  Judas  priests,  the  Lord  James  and 
Knox,  assisted  ty  money-loving  insurgents  and 
Elizabeth's  bribes. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  Queen's  return 
to  Scotland,  she  dismissed  the  greater  part  of 
her  French  followers.  "'Now  that  these  French- 
men are  departed,"  reports  Randolph,  Elizabeth's 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  "we  shall  soon  give  a 
guess  unto  what  issue  things  will  grow.  The 
poverty  of  her  subjects  advanceth  whatsoever 
she  intendeth."  "And  this  no  doubt  was  true; 
for  the  evils  caused  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the 
late  usurpers  of  the  government  had  not  been 
cured  in  the  three  short  weeks  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  return  of  the  absentee  sovereign.  There 
had  been  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  work- 
ing out  her  enlightened  plans,  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  domestic  manufactures, — not  even 
for  that  simple  craft  which,  requiring  neither 
capital  nor  machinery  beyond  a  bundle  of  straw 
and  a  few  score  of  industrious  fingers,  she  had 
taken  measures  for  transplanting  from  the  peace- 
ful cottages  of  Lorraine,  in  the  hope  of  its  afford- 
ing, as  it  does,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  women,  in 
Scotland,  and  also  in  England, — for  James  I. 
took  his  mother's  straw  workers  to  England." 

When  we  see  hats  of  British  manufacture 
marked  "Loraine,"  it  does  not  seem  so  far  a 
cry  to  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  Stuart. 

"The  Treasury  Records  in  the  General  Regis- 
ter House,  Edinburgh,  prove  that  Mary's  first 
care  on  her  return  to  Scotland,  in  1561,  was  to 
appoint  two  almoners,  Archibald  Crawford  and 
Peter  Rorie,  for  the  distribution  of  her  personal 
charities  to  objects  of  distress;  and  she  devoted 
a  portion  of  her  private  income  for  the  education 
01  children.  Above  all,  she  revived  the  noble 
and  humane  appointment  of  the  King,  her  father, 
of  an  advocate  for  the  poor.  This  functionary 
received  an  income  of  twenty  pounds  per  annum 
for  pleading  the  causes  of  the  indigent,  who 
otherwise  would  have  had  no  one  to  defend  them 
from  the  oppression  of  the  powerful.     In  her 


maternal  care  for  all  who  were  desolate  and  op- 
pressed, and  the  expedition  of  poor  men's  causes, 
'the  queen,'  writes  Randolph  to  Cecil,  'hath  or- 
dered three  days  a  week  for  their  attendance, 
augmented  the  judges'  salaries,  sitting  herself 
often  for  more  equity.' 

"Such  were  the  objects  to  which  the  Mary 
Stuart  of  reality  devoted  her  attention,  as  soon 
as  she  had  possessed  herself  of  the  government 
of  her  own  realm — a  period  at  which  the  Mary 
Stuart  of  misrepresentation  is  described  by  her 
contemporary  libellers,  and  their  copyists,  as 
spending  her  time  in  dissipation  and  folly. 

"Queen  Mary  had  declared  openly  that  her 
first  exercise  of  queenly  authority  in  Scotland 
would  be  to  dismiss  Randolph,  the  intriguing 
English  ambassador  and  notorious  disseminator 
of  bribes  and  sedition  among  her  nobles.  But 
her  anger,  as  usual,  evaporated  in  words ;  and 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  friend, 
the  Lord  James,  then  her  principal  minister  of 
state,  to  grant  him  an  audience  to  deliver  the  let- 
ters from  Queen  Elizabeth,  congratulating  her 
on  her  return,  and  requesting  her  co-operation  in 
the  suppression  of  pirates. 

"The  queen's  year  of  widowhood  was  fully 
completed  on  December  5,  1561,  three  days  be- 
fore she  completed  her  nineteenth  year ;  and  all 
testimonials  of  respect  and  affection  to  her  de- 
ceased lord  and  husband.  King  Francis,  had  been 
paid  by  her.  She  still  wore  her  widow's  weeds 
of  chamlate,  or  Florence  serge." 

A  solemn  Requiem  High  Mass  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  Francis  II.  was  celebrated  in  Holy- 
rood  Abbey,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  his  death. 

"It  was  at  this  dirge  for  the  soul  of  Francis 
II.  that  the  rich  voice  of  David  Riccio  was  first 
heard  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Holyrood,  for  he 
arrived  as  secretary  to  Moretta,  the  ambassador 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  3rd.  of  December, 
and,  being  at  the  same  time  a  zealous  Roman 
Catholic,  and  renowned  for  his  musical  attain- 
ments, he  exerted  his  vocal  powers  on  an  occa- 
sion so  interesting  to  the  feelings  of  the  royal 
widow.  Riccio  came  not  to  Scotland  either  as 
a  fiddler  or  a  valet,  but  in  the  honorable  situa- 
tion of  private  secretary  to  the  Savoyard  am- 
bassador" :  "The  Conte  de  Moretta  brought  with 
him,  as  secretary,  one  David  Riccio  di  Panca- 
lieri,  in  Piedmont,  who  had  in  the  like  manner 
served  Monsignor  the  Archbishop  of  Turin,  be- 
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cause  he  could  well  express  his  ideas  in.  the 
idioms  of  Italy  and  France — and  he  was  so  good 
a  musician  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  caused 
him  to  assist  always  at  the  Mass,  at  her  palace ; 
and  as,  since  her  return,  she  had  wished  to  have 
a  complete  musical  band — for  she  took  great  de- 
light in  singing,  and  the  sound  of  the  viol — she 
required  her  uncle,  the  Marquis  d'Elboeuf,  to 
ask  the  Conte  di  Moretta  to  relinquish  his  secre- 
tary, David,  and  leave  him  in  Scotland.  She 
made  him  groom  of  the  chamber,  and  finally  her 
own  secretary ;  having  been  recommended  by  her 
uncle,  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  to  take  him  in  that 
capacity  because  his  dwarfish  and  deformed  per- 
son would  disarm  scandal.  The  circumstances 
of  Mary's  religious  services  being  perpetually  in- 
terrupted by  murderous  attacks  on  her  choral 
officials,  made  her  anxious  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  a  gentleman,  as  the  leader  of  the  choir 
in  her  Chapel  Royal,  who  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  foreign  embassy.  Such  then  were  the 
antecedents  and  the  real  position  of  David  Riccio 
or  Rizzio." 

These  "murderous  attacks"  were  made  by  the 
professors  of  the  "new  religion,"  who  "con- 
verted" their  victims  into  corpses !  How  dififer- 
ent  the  methods  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Columba ! 
Neither  Riccio  nor  his  royal  protectress  were  to 
escape  the  "new"  conversion ! 

Now  were  renewed  the  proposals  of  marriage 
from  all  the  Scottish  queen's  former  suitors,  to- 
gether with  some  fresh  additions. 

"As  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  endowed  with 
infinite  perfections  and  singular  beauty,  she  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  several  princes,  among 
whom  was  the  heir  of  Spain,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  and  several  Italian  princes,  which  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  the  Queen  of  England,  both 
as  a  sovereign  and  a  woman ;  as  a  sovereign — 
because  the  alliance  with  Spain  would  have  placed 
Mary  in  a  position  to  contest  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  as  a  woman — because  the  addresses 
of  the  Archduke  had  previously  been  made  to 
Elizabeth  herself.  The  bachelor  Kings  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark,  both  suitors  to  Elizabeth,  had 
also  transferred  their  suit  to  the  fair  young  Scot- 
tish Queen.  As  for  Mary,  her  heart  was  buried 
in  the  grave  of  her  lamented  Francis.  Her  at- 
tention was,  besides,  too  anxiously  occupied  in 
the  diffixiult  task  of  restoring  her  realm  to  inter- 
nal   peace    and    prosperity,  and  adjusting  with 


even-handed  justice  the  rival  claims  of  friends 
and  foes,  to  allow  her  to  bestow  her  thoughts  on 
love  and  marriage." 

We  shall  see  that,  several  years  later.  Queen 
Mary  gave  her  heart  and  hand  to  her  cousin, 
Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley. 

"Elizabeth,  though  she  had  allowed  Mary 
some  respite  on  the  subject  of  the  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  was  far  from  forgetting  it.  She  des- 
patched Sir  Peter  Mewtas  this  autumn,  1561,  to 
demand  her  solemn  ratification  of  the  same. 
Mary  retaliated  the  importunities  for  her  to  sign 
the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  by  requests  to  be  ap- 
pointed the  successor  to  the  crown  of  England, 
in  the  event  of  Elizabeth's  dying  without  lawful 
issue.  Elizabeth's  extreme  jealousy  of  any  allu- 
sions to  such  a  contingency  caused  her  to  treat 
the  application  as  a  great  impertinence ! 

"Mary,  though  fond  of  pleasure,  and  delight- 
ing in  literature,  painting,  and  music,  knew  that 
her  time  belonged  to  the  nation,  and  paid  diligent 
attention  to  business.  Her  great  desire  was  to 
render  her  realm,  which  had  suffered  so  many 
miseries  during  her  long  minority  and  absence 
from  the  seat  of  government,  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous under  her  gentle  sway.  Hers  was  no  easy 
vocation." 

Scotland's  government  had  been  captured  by 
renegade  Catholics,  the  bribe-taking,  head-break- 
ing "reformers" ! 

Of  her  cabinet,  only  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  her 
Lord  Chancellor,  was  Catholic.  Elizabeth's 
bribes  and  reformed  "conversions"  had  not  yet 
succeeded  so  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Gordons,  of  which  clan  the  Earl  of 
Huntley  was  chief.  Lord  Aberdeen,  lately  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Canada,  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntley. 

The  Lord  James  was  his  sister's  Prime  Min- 
ister; William  Maitland  of  Lethington,  her  Sec- 
retary of  State;  James  Makgill,  the  Clerk- 
Register;  Wishart  of  Pitarrow,  her  Privy  Seal; 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange  and  Master  Henry  Balnaves 
also  held  offices  of  trust  and  emolument  in  her 
cabinet.  Her  council  consisted  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, of  whom  seven  were  "reformers"  and  five 
adherents  to  the  Old  Faith. 

"Mary  sat  daily  in  Council  several  hours,  in 
deliberation  with  her  ministers  and  advisers;  but 
while  thus  occupied,  she  employed  her  hands 
with  her   needle, — a  little  table  of   sandalwood 
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being  always  placed  by  her  chair  of  state.  Every 
rightly  constituted  mind  must  appreciate  this 
<:haracteristic  trait  of  feminine  propriety  in  a 
young  female  sovereign,  whom  duty  compelled 
to  take  the  presiding  place  in  a  male  assembly. 
She  entered  the  Council  Chamber  in 
her  regal  capacity,  but  she  never  forgot  the  deli- 
C2cy  of  her  sex  while  there." 

"In  the  presence  of  her  Council,"  observes 
John  Knox,  in  whose  'opinion'  it  was  impossible 
for  Mary  to  do  right,  "she  kept  herself  very 
grave :  for,  under  the  deuil  weed,  she  could  play 
the  hypocrite  in  full  perfection.  But  how  soon," 
continues  he.  "that  ever  her  French  fiddlers  got 
the  house  to  themselves,  there  might  be  seen 
skipping  not  very  comely  for  honest  women." 

Mary  Stuart  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
played  several  instruments,  and  sang  well. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  plots  and  counter- 
plots of  the  "reformers,"  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, against  the  life  of  their  self-sacrificing 
sovereign,  and  against  every  life  which  could 
come  between  them  and  any  one  of  their  ambi- 
tions. They  had  sacrificed  their  God  for  Mam- 
mon; they  had  robbed  their  wives  and  children 
of  the  faith  of  their  fathers;  they  committed 
any  and  every  enormity  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Finally,  these  worthies  of  the  murderous  hearts 
and  lying  tongues  became,  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
self-deluded;  these  are  Dr.  Heylen's  "holy  hypo- 
crites." 

Mary  Stuart,  the  woman,  might  as  well  have 
been  a  prisoner  to  the  vilest  heathens  that  ever 
walked  the  earth.  Scotland's  knighthood  was  in 
chains. 

Ah,  if  the  trustful,  deeply-religious  young 
queen  had  but  come  with  a  few  thousand  sol- 
diers at  her  back,  all  wrongs  would  have  been 
righted,  and  honest  men  would  have  come  into 
their  own  again !  That  was  Mary  Stuart's  first 
great  blunder — and,  as  usual  with  her,  one  of  the 
"head  and  not  of  the  heart. 

She  had  heeded  not  the  warning  advice  of  her 
faithful  Scottish  Deputy,  John  Lesley,  but  had 
listened  to  the  false  assurances  of  her  brother, 
the  Lord  James,  that  she  needed  no  foreign 
troops  to  insure  the  loyal  allegiance  of  himself 
and  all  who  had  been  disaflfected. 

Of  the  renegade  Catholics  or  "reformers"  who 
were  always  to  the  fore,  the  Lord  James,  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  Earl 


ot  Morton,  and  John  Knox,  were  the  most  busy. 

Bothwell,  the  "boastful,  rash  and  hazardous," 
shortly  after  the  queen's  return  to  Scotland,  had 
been  banished  from  Edinburgh  for  a  month,  on 
account  of  disorderly  conduct.  In  the  words  of 
Strickland :  "Mary  removed  from  Edinburgh, 
oil  the  last  day  of  February,  to  Falkland,  with 
hei  Court,  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in  hawking  and 
hunting.  No  sooner  had  she  left  her  metropolis, 
than  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  returned,  full  of  mis- 
cliief .  He  had  taken  great  umbrage  at  the  aflFront 
the  Queen  had  put  upon  him,  by  banishing  him 
from  her  Court,  for  a  month,  on  account  of  the 
late  riotous  proceedings  in  which  he  and  her 
scapegrace  uncle  and  brothers  had  been  engaged, 
as  if  he  were  the  only  person  deserving  of  pun- 
ishment. His  disorderly  and  quarrelsome  be- 
havior had  indeed  greatly  injured  his  position, 
and  brought  him  into  such  disrepute  that  Her 
Majesty  and  her  Council  considered  his  absence 
ersential  to  the  restoration  of  peace  and  decency. 
Finding  himself  at  discount  with  royalty,  he  de- 
termined to  ally  himself  to  the  powerful  party  of 
whose  religious  tenets  he  was  a  professor ;  and 
as  a  peliminary  step  to  that  object,  he  solicited  a 
secret  interview  with  John  Knox.  This  Knox 
gladly  granted ;  and  was  so  obliging  as  to  come 
by  night  to  speak  to  him  in  his  own  lodgings,  and 
afterwards  admitted  him  into  his  study.  Both- 
well  began  to  lament  the  sinfulness  of  his  for- 
mer life,  and,  above  all,  that  he  had  been  pro- 
voked by  the  enticements  of  the  late  Queen-Re- 
gent, to  disoblige  the  Congregation.  He  went 
oil  to  declare  that  his  present  cause  of  dolor  was, 
because  he  had  so  misbehaved  himself  against 
the  Earl  of  Arran ;  and  begged  Knox  to  assist 
him  with  his  counsel  how  to  procure  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  that  nobleman."  Knox,  "the  born  vas- 
sal of  Bothwell's  family,"  promised  to  aid  in 
the  bringing  about  of  the  reconciliation.  All  was 
well  managed ;  Bothwell  and  Arran  were  recon- 
ciled. 

"Knox  gave  a  word  of  spiritual  exhortation, 
and  his  blessing  on  the  reconciliation,  and  they 
parted  in  perfect  amity.  The  next  morning,  the 
joy  of  the  godly  was  perfected,  by  the  edifying 
spectacle  of  the  two  Earls  coming  to  the  sermon 
in  company.  The  day  after,  they  dined  together, 
and  afterwards  visited  the  Duke  de  Chatelher- 
ault,  Arran's  father,  at  Kinneil.  The  object  of 
Bothwell  was,  to  render  both  the  father  and  son 
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instrumental  to  his  audacious  project  of  making 
himself  master  of  the  person  of  his  Queen.  In 
this  he  well-nigh  succeeded,  by  playing  on  the 
despairing  passion  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  for  the 
Queen,  and  the  jealous  suspicion  the  Duke  of 
Cbatelherault  (Arran's  father)  felt,  that  it  was 
Mary's  intention  to  exclude  her  kinsmen  of  the 
house  of  Hamilton  from  the  succession,  in  favor 
of  the  Stuarts  of  Lennox,  or  her  favorite  base- 
born  brother,  the  Lord  James." 

"I  know,"  said  Bothwell  to  Arran,  "that  you 
are  the  man  most  hated  in  Scotland  of  the  Queen, 
and  this  through  the  special  hatred  of  the  Lord 
Jc  mes  and  Lethington ;  therefore  it  behooveth 
you  to  look  to  yourself.  If  you  will  follow  my 
counsel  and  give  me  credit  I  have  an  easy  way  to 
remedy  the  whole,  by  putting  the  Queen  into  your 
hands  and  making  away  your  chief  enemies." 

"In  consequence  of  these  representations,  it 
was  planned  then  and  there — March,  1562 — that 
the  Queen,  who  was  at  Falkland,  without  any  de- 
fence, should  be  surprised  while  she  was  hunting, 
and  forcibly  carried  ofif  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
Dumbarton,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  de  Cbatelherault ;  that  her  two  favorite 
ministers,  Lord  James  and  Lethington,  should  be 
slain,  and  the  government  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
flattered  into  acquiescence,  by  the  hope  of  thus 
becoming  the  husband  of  his  obdurate  sov- 
ereign. 

"Cunning  as  Bothwell  was,  his  covert  designs 
had  not  been  so  completely  masked  as  to  escape 
the  jealous  observation  of  the  unfortunate  lover, 
Arran.  The  process  of  beguiling  him  was  per- 
haps so  unskilfully  executed  as  to  ofifend  the 
sensitive  pride  of  latent  madness,  and  awaken  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  intended  for  the  dupe,  the 
tool,  and  the  victim  of  a  rival.  He  hastened  to 
John  Knox,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen,  and 
in  their  presence  said, 'I  am  treasonably  betrayed,' 
and  with  these  words  began  to  weep.  'My  Lord, 
who  has  betrayed  you?'  asked  Knox.  *Ane 
Judas  or  other,'  was  his  reply.  'My  Lord,  I 
understand  not  such  dark  manner  of  speech,' 
said  Knox.  'Well,'  rejoined  Arran,  'I  take  you 
three  to  witness  that  I  have  opened  it  unto  you. 
and  I  will  write  it  to  the  Queen..  The  Earl  of 
Bothwell  has  shown  to  me  that  he  will  take  the 
Queen  and  put  her  into  my  hands  in  the  Castle 
of  Dumbarton ;    and  that  he  will  slay  the  Lord 


James,  Lethington,  and  others  that  now  mis- 
guide her ;  and  so  shall  he  and  I  rule  all.  But  L 
am  certain  that  this  is  devised  to  accuse  me  of 
treason,  for  I  know  that  he  will  inform  the 
Queen.'  Knox,  perceiving  that  Arran  was  in  a. 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  tried  to  soothe  and 
reassure  him ;  but  in  vain.  The  unfortunate 
young  nobleman  returned  to  his  father's  house 
at  Kinneil,  whence  he  wrote  an  account  of  the 
conspiracy  to  the  Queen,  and  desired  her  to  in- 
struct him  what  she  would  have  him  do.  Mary 
took  his  letters  kindly,  and  assured  him  that,  if 
he  would  continue  in  his  duty,  he  should  find  it 
to  his  advantage.  Arran  then  endeavored  to  dis- 
suade his  father  from  the  treasonable  design  to 
which  Bothwell  had  tempted  him ;  and  at  length, 
informed  him  that  'he  had  been  moved  in  con- 
science against  such  wickedness,  and  had  done 
all  he  could  to  prevent  it,  by  revealing  it  to  the 
Queen.'  This  put  the  Duke  into  such  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  passion  that  his  son  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  his  own  chamber.  ...  In  the 
meantime  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning  arrived,  who 
told  the  Queen  that  'the  Earl  of  Arran,  having- 
oftended  his  father,  had  falsely  accused  him  to 
her  Grace;  and  since  then  had  escaped  out  of  bis- 
chamber  window  by  means  of  cords  made  of  his 
sheets,  and  no  one  knew  whither  he  had  gone.'  "' 

Kilwinning  entreated  her  majesty  not  to  credit 
anything  he  had  written,  or  might  say  at  his  com- 
ing, for  all  was  false  which  he  had  stated,  both 
of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  his  father.  As  Kil- 
winning was  one  of  the  alleged  conspirators,  he 
was  arrested  and  committed  to  sure  custody. 
Within  an  hour  afterwards  Bothwell  made  his 
appearance  with  intent  as  he  said,  "to  clear  him- 
self from  the  charge."  On  being  cross-ques- 
tioned, however,  so  many  evidences  of  his  guilt- 
were  elicited  that  he  also  was  put  in  ward.  .  . 
They  brought  Arran  to  the  Court  at  Falkland 
the  same  night ;  and  there,  while  at  supper  with 
the  Lord  James,  he  said  and  did  many  things 
which  bespoke  an  unsound  mind. 

The  next  day  the  queen  removed  from  Falk- 
land to  St.  Andrew's,  taking  Arran  with  her,, 
hfving  sent  Bothwell  and  Kilwinning  on  before,, 
under  a  strong  guard  to  the  Castle  of  St.  An- 
drew's. .  .  .  After  being  warded  five  days 
in  Lord  James's  house.  Queen  Mary  ordered  that 
they  should  be  confronted  in  her  presence  before 
her  Council.     Arran  denied  the  implication  of 
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his  father  in  the  plot  for  Mary's  abduction ;  but 
continued  firm  in  his  denunciation  of  Bothwell 
a>  the  deviser  of  that  treason.  .  .  .  Arran 
charged  Bothwell  to  his  face  with  his  guilt,  in 
reasonable  and  consistent  language.  Bothwell 
denied  the  charge  vehemently,  and  required  the 
combat,  or  to  be  tried  by  the  session — the  one 
being  the  law  of  arms,  the  other  the  law  of  the 
country.  The  Earl  of  Arran  referred  the  choice 
to  the  pleasure  of  her  Majesty,  observing  that 
"he  was  willing  to  accept  either,  and  doubted  not 
but  God  would  give  him  as  great  a  force  to  main- 
tain the  truth  as  unto  Bothwell  to  cover  a  most 
heinous  treason." 

'The  principal  part  of  the  nobles  having  been 
convened  at  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  19th.  of  April, 
1562,  the  Duke  de  Chatelherault  (Arran's 
father),  who  feared  that  the  ruin  of  himself  and 
hi.';  house  was  now  determined  by  his  foes, 
crossed  the  water,  accompanied  by  a  strong  gath- 
ering of  his  kindred,  and  requesting  an  interview 
with  the  Queen,  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
with  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks,  and  put 
himself  on  her  justice  not  to  allow  him  to  be  con- 
demned on  the  delirious  accusation  of  his  son. 
Mary,  if  she  had  been  of  a  vindictive  temper, 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  crushing  a  person  who 
had  been  guilty  of  many  overt  acts  of  treason ; 
who  had  allied  himself  with  the  insurgent  preach- 
ers and  Lords  of  the  Congregation  against  both 
hei  mother  and  herself,  had  endeavored  to  marry 
his  son  to  the  Queen  of  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  Mary  of  her  realm,  and  had 
done  all  he  could  to  excite  per.secution  against 
her,  on  account  of  her  religion,  since  her  return 
to  Scotland ;  yet,  when  she  saw  his  tears,  her 
generous  heart  was  moved  with  compassion  for 
his  distress.  She  gave  him  comforting  words, 
and  promised  hipi  favor  howsoever  the  matter 
was,  and  granted  him  an  impartial  hearing,  with 
full  liberty  to  defend  himself  in  her  presence  be- 
fore his  peers ;  whereupon  the  Duke  denied  any 
knowledge  of  Bothwell's  plot,  and  oflfered  such 
proof  of  his  son's  insanity  that  the  Queen  de- 
clared 'she  thought  it  not  good  to  proceed  rigor- 
ously against  him  on  such  an  accusation.' 

"Although  many  of  those  about  the  queen 
would  have  persuaded  her  that  the  Duke  ought 
to  be  proceeded  against,  or  at  any  rate  committed 
to  ward  until  his  innocence  could  be  properly 
cleared  up,  she  treated  him  as  frankly  as  if  no 


grounds  of  suspicion  had  ever  existed,  and,  after 
the  long,  harassing  sitting  of  the  Council  was 
over,  took  him  into  her  private  garden  with  the 
other  nobles,  to  see  her  practise  her  favorite 
amusement  of  shooting  at  the  butts. 

"Mary  was  so  far  from  acquitting  either  Both- 
well  or  Kilwinning  of  the  crime  of  which  they 
had  been  accused,  that  she  sent  them  to  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  there  to  be  kept  in  close 
ward  during  her  pleasure.  They  wer€  conducted 
from  St.  Andrew's  thither  on  the  4th.  of  May. 
by  a  convoy  of  four-and-twenty  horsemen  under 
the  command  of  Stuart,  the  captain  of  the 
Queen's  Guard.  The  Earl  of  Arran  was  removed 
to  Edinburgh  at  the  same  time,  but  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner,  for  the  'Diurnal  of  Occurrents" 
certifies  that  'Arran  was  conveyed  in  the  Queen's 
Grace's  cosche,  because  of  the  frenasie  afore- 
said.' This  fact  is  worthy  of  observation,  not 
only  as  a  trait  of  Mary's  humanity  in  devoting 
her  own  coach  for  the  accommodation  of  her  un- 
fortunate lunatic  kinsman  on  the  journey,  but 
as  affording  a  proof  that  such  a  vehicle  was  in- 
troduced by  her  into  Scotland  as  early  as  1562. 

"Bothwell,  aware  that  he  was  to  be  caged  till 
hif  treasons  could  be  brought  home  to  him.  was 
determined  not  to  bide  the  result ;  for  though  the 
insanity  of  his  accuser,  Arran,  was  now  estab- 
lished beyond  a  doubt,  and  acknowledged  with 
many  expressions  of  sympathy  by  the  Queen,  her 
anger  was  no  whit  mollified,  she  having  obtained 
from  other  sources  such  evidence  that  Bothwell 
had  meditated  the  purpose  imputed  to  him,  that 
nothing  could  induce  her  to  release  him  from 
durance.  After  remaining  in  prison  nearly  three 
months  he  effected  his  escape  from  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  fled  to  his  stronghold.  Hermitage 
Castle;  but,  not  considering  himself  safe  there, 
he  finally  took  refuge  in  England.  Any  one  who 
will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  documentary  evi- 
dences of  this  curious  portion  of  Mary's  personal 
annals,  will  perceive  that,  so  far  from  manifest- 
ing the  slightest  favor  or  tenderness  for  Both- 
well,  she  treated  him  with  the  utmost  rigor,  and 
strained  the  power  of  the  Crown,  even  beyond 
the  bounds  of  justice,  in  her  endeavors  to  pro- 
cure his  conviction  of  the  offence  of  which  he 
had  been  accused." 

Bothwell  remained  a  wandering  outlaw  for 
several  years. 
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Agnes  Strickland  thus  resumes  his  history : 
"Meantime,  Bothwell,  encouraged  by  the  recall 
of  Lennox,  and  the  favor  enjoyed  by  him  who 
had  sinned  so  deeply  against  both  Queen  and 
country,  sent  young  Murray  of  Tullibardine  from 
France  (in  March,  1565),  to  intercede  with  the 
Queen  for  his  return,  and  if  he  found  her  inex- 
orable to  his  petition,  to  try  to  purchase  the  good 
offices  of  some  of  those  in  power,  that  he  might 
at  least  have  an  allowance  from  his  estates  as- 
signed for  his  maintenance  in  foreign  parts.  'How 
this  is  accepted,  and  in  what  sort  it  will  be  an- 
swered, I  know  not,'  observes  Randolph.  'Of 
herself  she  is  not  evil-affected  towards  him ;  but 
there  are  many  causes  why  he  is  not  so  well 
looked  upon  as  some  other  are.  (Lennox.)  And 
more  favor  cannot  be  shown  unto  him  who  was 
accused  to  have  conspired  so  as  by  force  to  have 
taken  herself,  and  killed  those  that  were  in  chief 
credit  about  her.' 

"Bothwell,  finding  he  could  obtain  no  favor, 
and  rendered  desperate  by  poverty,  thought 
proper  to  return  without  waiting  for  the  grace 
he  had  humbly  solicited.  Mary's  sentiments  on 
this  subject  are  thus  communicated  by  Randolph 
to  Cecil :  'The  Queen  now  altogether  misliketh 
hi<^  home-coming  without  her  licence.  She  hath 
already  sent  a  serjeant-at-arms  to  command  him 
to  underlie  the  law,  which  if  he  refuses  to  do  he 
shall  be  pronounced  rebel.  Because  that  it  is 
thought  he  will  leave  this  country  again,  and  per- 
chance for  a  time  seek  some  refuge  in  England, 
I  am  required  to  write  to  your  Honor  to  be  a 
mean  unto  the  Queen's  Majesty,  Elizabeth,  that 
hfc  may  have  no  retreat  within  her  realm,  and 
that  warning  thereof  may  be  given  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's officers.' 

"Bothwell,  assured  of  the  devotion  of  the  men 
of  Liddesdale,  repossessed  himself  of  his  old 
quarters  at  Hermitage,  and  established  himself 
there  in  defiance  of  Queen  Mary  and  her  ser- 
jeant-at-arms. .  .  .  Within  a  few  days  the 
Queen  caused  Bothwell  to  be  summoned  to  an- 
swer to  the  course  of  law  for  his  meditated  ab- 
duction of  her  person  two  years  before,  and  for 
breaking  ward  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  instead 
of  standing  his  trial  for  the  same.  There  was 
certainly  no  appearance  on  Mary's  part,  of  the 
slightest  indulgence  or  regard  for  Bothwell  at 
the  time  he  was  a  single  man ;  while  Knox  tells 
lis  that  there  was  at  this  period  nothing  'but  ban- 


queting, balling,  and  dancing  in  the  Court,  and 
SiV.  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Queen's  cousin 
from  England,  the  Lord  Darnley.'  .  . 
Moray's  (the  Lord  James's)  party  was  so  strong 
at  this  time,  and  his  conduct  so  audacious,  that 
he  entered  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  five  thou- 
sand horsemen,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
keeping  his  law-day  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell. 
When  the  Queen  was  informed  of  this  daring  at- 
tempt to  violate  the  statutes  of  her  realm,  and 
that  Bothwell  had  sent  a  deputy  to  excuse  his 
absence  and  declare  'his  willingness  to  meet  the 
charge  if  prosecuted  according  to  the  regular 
form  of  justice,  without  such  manifest  danger 
to  his  life,'  she  commanded  the  Justice-Clerk  to 
break  up  the  Court  instead  of  pronouncing  judg- 
ment, which  otherwise  would  have  gone  by  de- 
fault against  Bothwell.  It  must  be  observed  that 
Mary  showed  no  favor  to  Bothwell  on  this  occa- 
sion, nor. did  she  reverse  the  sentence  of  his  out- 
lawry or  restore  his  forfeitures.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  under  the  necessity  of  instantly 
leaving  the  realm,  to  which  he  had  returned  with- 
out a  leave  a  few  weeks  before." 

Mary  was  now  on  the  eve  of  marrying  her 
cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  the  Lord  of  Darnley.  This 
marriage  or  any  marriage  of  hers,  for  obvious 
reasons,  the  Lord  James,  now  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent.  As  a  last 
strike  he  trumped  up  the  charge  that  Lord 
Darnley  and  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  had 
conspired  to  murder  him.  This  belongs  to  an- 
other part  of  our  story ;  so  we  shall  return  to 
Bothwell's  career. 

"Popular  opinion  being  now  greatly  in  Mary's 
favor,  the  Associate  Lords  (in  July,  1565)  in- 
stead of  finding  themselves  in  a  position  to  com- 
pel her  to  break  her  engagement  with  Darnley, 
retired  to  Stirling,  where  they  I'veld  a  convention 
of  their  friends,  and  received  fresh  encourage- 
ment from  the  Queen  of  England  to  persevere  in 
their  disloyal  demonstrations.  Under  all  these 
provocations,  Mary  conducted  herself  with  mod- 
eration and  courtesy  towards  them.  She  was  a 
peace  sovereign,  and  spared  no  effort  to  preserve 
her  realm  from  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war.  It 
was  at  this  juncture,  when  the  tocsin  of  revolt 
was  sounding  through  her  realm,  that  Mary 
Stuart,  in  evil  hour,  decided  on  fortifying  her 
party  bv  the  recall  of  that  powerful  Border 
Chief,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  from  his  long  exile. 
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Not  only  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency,  but 
from  a  sense  of  moral  justice,  under  such  circum- 
stances, Mary,  as  his  sovereign,  acted  properly  in 
restoring  this  nobleman  to  his  country,  and  en- 
deavoring to  make  him  some  amends  for  the  loss 
of  his  rents  and  the  spoil  of  his  goods.  As  the 
parties  who  had  been  benefited  by  his  losses 
would  not  refund  their  gains,  Mary  promised  to 
give  him  compensation  out  of  the  Church  prop- 
erty." 

Bringing  Bothwell's  career  down  to  the  time 
of  Queen  Mary's  marriage  to  Lord  Darnley, 
stubborn  facts  prove  that,  although  his  sovereign 
dealt  rigorously  with  him,  he  was  of  no  more 
immoral  or  murderous  mind  than  was  the  Lord 
James,  Mary's  favorite,  but  traitorous,  brother, 
upon  whom  she  blindly  showered  titles  and 
benefits : 

Common  justice  requires  that  these  birds  of  a 
feather, 

Satan's  own,  in  our  pages,  be  marched  out  to- 
together. 

Idris. 


a  CattioHc  mtitet  of  '^o^dap  — 9^c0. 
^tltcid  umatti. 

JMV  RS.  WILFRID  WARD  first  came  before 
^11^  the  reading  public,  some  years  ago,  as 
the  authoress  of  "One  Poor  Scruple." 
It  was  a  singularly  successful  introduction  to  lit- 
erary fame.  For  the  story  was  somewhat  unique. 
Catholicism  had  been  coming  back  into  current 
English  literature  for  some  time  before  Mrs. 
Ward  gave  ordinary  novel  readers  "One  Poor 
Scruple."  Her  well-known  namesake  in  "Hel- 
beck  of  Bannisdale"  had,  with  considerable  sym- 
pathy and  power,  made  the  Catholic  faith  an  ele- 
ment in  a  poignant  and  powerful  story,  and  had 
also  painted  a  striking  picture  of  a  great  house, 
still  full  in  these  days  of  inherited  and  passion- 
ately-held Catholic  traditions.  But,  in  Mrs.  Wil- 
frid Ward's  work  there  was  a  familiarity  with 
Catholicism  in  high  social  circles,  an  easy  sense 
of  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  Catholic  principles,  and  a  sureness, 
yet  tenderness,  of  touch  upon  such  purely  Cath- 
olic ideals — as,  for  instance,  vocation  to  the  reli- 
gious life,  which  no  one  outside  the  household 


ot  the  Faith  could  be  expected  to  achieve.  The 
story  of  how  the  work  came  to  be  published  was 
undeniably  appealing.  The  attempt  made  and 
then  relinquished.  The  chapters  written  and  put 
aside  until  some  discerning  critic  urged  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  All  this  revealed  a  modesty 
on  the  part  of  the  authoress  which  made  the  real 
distinction  of  her  work  the  more  admirable. 
Certainly,  with  her  first  published  story,  Mrs. 
Wilfrid  Ward  stepped  lightly  and  graciously  into 
the  ranks  of  the  novelists  who  matter. 

Eager  anticipations  awaited  the  successor  to 
"One  Poor  Scruple."  Such  anticipations  were 
well  warranted,  and  they  were  fully  satisfied 
wlien  "The  Light  Behind"  shone  forth.  A  more 
distinguished  piece  of  fiction  is  hard  to  find 
amongst  English  novels  of  the  present  age.  and 
it  contains  one  chapter  so  hauntingly  beautiful 
and  so  deeply  impressive  that,  to  some  readers, 
it  seems  nothing  short  of  supremely  great  litera- 
ture. The  chapter  is  by  no  means  an  oasis  in  a 
desert.  It  is  the  fitting  climax  to  the  story :  in 
subject  and  treatment  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
other  chapters,  yet  it  may  properly  seem  an  up- 
soaring  peak  in  the  range  of  contemporary  fic- 
tion, a  mountain  gleaming  afar  off,  with  sunlight 
touching  the  unfading  whiteness  of  its  snow- 
capped summit.  It  is  a  perfect  example  of  how 
a  situation  of  extreme  delicacy,  almost  of  dan- 
ger, morally  considered,  may  be  turned  by  true 
art  to  the  sternest,  yet  sweetest  of  lessons.  In 
essence  there  is  a  curious  parallel  between  this 
chapter  of  Mrs.  Ward's  and  the  fourth  act  of 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  "Letty."  But  the  dramatist 
uses  a  human  method  and  appeals  to  a  merely 
human  instinct,  though  an  instinct  fashioned  by 
generations  of  Christian  traditions :  the  novelist 
leaves  the  victory  to  Divine  Providence,  to  Reli-, 
gion. 

More  eager  anticipations  still  awaited  Mrs. 
\\  ard's  third  novel,  and  once  more  anticipations 
were  not  disappointed.  "Out  of  Due  Time" 
would  appeal,  perhaps,  chiefly  to  Catholics,  but  it 
rendered  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  service  to  its 
generation.  For  the  book  dealt  with  a  brilliant 
young  thinker  aflame  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
bring  the  teaching  of  the  Church  into  conformity 
with  what  seemed  the  latest  and  truest  develop- 
ments of  modern  philosophical  and  scientific 
thought.  He  comes  into  conflict  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church,  first  in  his  own  diocese. 
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and  when  the  appeal  is  made  at  headquarters  in 
Rome,  his  propositions  are  condemned,  and  he 
passes  out  into  the  wilderness  of  revolt  to  re- 
appear as  a  Dominican  preacher,  burning  with 
faith,  humilit)%  and  spiritual  ardor.  The  story 
despite  the  severity  of  its  theme,  is  poignantly 
human,  thrilling,  even  exciting  in  its  interest,  and 
marvellously  rich  and  penetrating  in  the  care 
and  elaborateness  of  its  characterization.  But 
what  emerged  chiefly  and  most  definitely  from 
the  richness  of  the  book,  was  a  clear  and  beauti- 
ful conception  of  the  Church  as  the  divinely  pro- 
tected guardian  of  the  Truth  and  of  the  Faith  of 
millions,  slow  to  change,  widely  commonsensible, 
and  infinitely  and  tolerantly  patient.  Tolerantly 
patient  may  seem  an  unusual  quality  to  attribute 
to  the  Church's  attitude  towards  those  who  seek 
tosubvert  her  teaching  or  to  quicken  her  methods. 
Properly  authoritative  and  severe  the  Church  is 
towards  those  who  do  actually  endeavor,  in  un- 
timely and  assertive  manner,  to  bring  about 
changes  in  her  formal  teaching,  but  tenderly  pa- 
tient in  true  maternal  manner  she  is  in  respect  of 
intellectual  movements  amongst  her  children. 
This  is  shown  in  most  masterly  manner  by  Mrs. 
Ward,  and  the  chapter  in  which  a  lovable  old 
priest  seeks  to  restrain  the  forceful  young 
thinker  from  pressing  for  a  definite  decision  as 
to  the  questions  which  had  led  to  the  appeal  to 
Rome,  is  a  singularly  beautiful  revelation  of  the 
Church's  spirit  of  discipline  that,  with  a  myriad 
other  qualities  and  characteristics,  justifies  the 
title  "Mother."  Certainly,  in  "Out  of  Due  Time," 
Mrs.  Ward  surely  rendered  priceless  service  to 
many  Catholics  prone  to  be  too  much  enamored 
of  the  world's  intellectuality,  and  the  book  was 
curiously  timely,  in  view  of  the  Modernist  unrest 
which  marked  the  years  of  its  circulation. 

During  the  past  six  years,  Mrs.  Ward  has  pub- 
lished but  two  novels.  She  is  admirably  delibera- 
tive in  her  methods  and  engagingly  diversified  in 
her  themes.  In  "Great  Possessions"  the  auth- 
oress permits  herself  more  of  a  conventional  plot 
than  is  usual  with  her.  Dramatic  in  its  opening, 
the  story  holds  the  reader's  attention  firmly 
throughout  its  course,  but  the  sudden  right- 
about-face of  the  central  figure  lends  to  the  con- 
clusion the  semblance  of  hurry,  if  not  something 
of  collapse.  "The  Job  Secretary"  is  the  slightest 
and  shortest  of  Mrs.  Ward's  books.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  highly  wrought  and  is  astonishingly 


ingenious.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  usual  triangle  which 
has  formed  the  basis  of  so  many  plays,  but  it  is 
worked  out  in  an  astonishingly  novel  and  skilful 
manner.  A  writer  is  engaged  on  such  a  story ; 
he  engages  as  temporary  typist  or  secretary  a 
lady  who  has  actually  passed  through  such  a 
crisis  as  the  tale  would  narrate.  From  her  and 
from  two  other  persons  whom  he  meets  and  with 
whom  he  discusses  the  problems  of  his  story,  he 
receives  criticism  and  illumination,  and  learns 
how  such  an  emotional  tragedy  as  he  is  endeav- 
oring to  describe  actually  appears  to  each  of  these 
participants  in  such  an  experience.  He  thus  be- 
comes the  possessor  of  the  truth  concerning  the 
case  of  marital  disunion  in  which  the  three  have 
played  a  part,  and  his  story  is  the  means  of  heal- 
ing the  breach  and  turning  unhappiness  to  recon- 
ciliation and  exquisite  joy.  "The  Job  Secretary" 
is  remarkably  "well-made,"  but,  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Ward's  delicate  workmanship,  nothing  of  mere 
carpentry  is  seen,  and  the  work  can  be  accepted 
by  the  critically  minded  as  a  finished  piece  of  lit- 
erary art. 

These  five  novels  constitute  a  record  of  which 
many  a  writer  of  wider  fame  than  Mrs.  Ward 
might  well  be  proud.  They  are  not  easy  to  match 
in  their  qualities  of  distinction  and  delicacy, 
feminine  charm  and  masculine  intellectuality,  so- 
cial grace  and  deep  spirituality,  high  seriousness 
and  aristocratic  lightness  of  touch ;  in  their  wide 
and  cultured  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  and 
tendencies  of  to-day  and  in  their  ever-present  yet 
gracious  insistence  on  the  ideals  that  best  spring 
from  and  are  most  perfectly  nurtured  by  religion 
and  Faith. 

In  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward  Catholics  possess  a  wri- 
tei*  who  deserves  their  most  enthusiastic  approval 
and  most  thorough-going  support. 

Godwin  Bulger. 


How  often  we  feel  in  regard  to  our  own 
schemes — "Would  that  I  had  done  differently!" 
This  is  the  judgment  of  regret;  and  it  is  a  silent 
witness  of  the  heart  to  the  conviction  that  some 
things  are  not  inevitable.  It  is  a  confession  that 
a  battle  has  been  lost  that  might  have  been  won. 
It  is  the  acknowledgment  that  things  which  are. 
but  are  not  right,  need  not  have  been,  if  we  had 
seen  more  clearly  and  followed  more  truthfully 
the  guiding  star  of  the  good. 
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C5atactni0tic3  ot  jRetoman. 

^T'O  pass  judgment  upon  the  life  and  actions 
^^  of  a  fellow-being,  is  an  adventure  that  has 
been  denounced  by  our  Blessed  Lord,  and 
yet,  what  is  more  common  than  the  passing  of 
such  judgments? 

No  sooner  does  any  one  appear  upon  life's 
stage  than  the  multitude  of  spectators,  each  with 
his  own  standards,  comes,  as  it  were,  to  take  the 
man's  measure,  and  the  result? —  It  is  amusing 
sometimes  how  many  aspects  and  dimensions  are 
perceived. 

Annoying  as  these  perhaps  are,  they  matter 
not,  except  in  an  indirect  way,  as  "All  things" 
may  be  made  to  "work  together  unto  good."  "It 
is  what  we  think  about  and  what  we  feel  that 
matters  most  and  makes  us  what  we  really  are  in 
God's  eyes  as  opposed  to  what  we  seem  to  be  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  in  the  inmost  sanc- 
tuary of  the  heart  that  the  great  drama  of  life  is 
played.  Men  see  but  the  shadows  that  flit  across 
the  curtain  now  and  then.  God  and  our  own 
souls  are  the  sole  spectators." 

However,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  when  a 
man  departs  from  this  life  and  a  certain  lapse  of 
time  separates  his  mortal  career  from  the  com- 
mon gaze,  the  ideal  which  illumined  his  soul, 
transmitted  to  us  through  his  various  deeds  in 
many-colored  rays,  becomes,  as  it  were,  focused, 
and  we,  too,  behold  it,  realized  in  the  life  com- 
plete. 

One  such  beautiful  soul  is  revealed  in  the 
works  of  Cardinal  Newman,  for  so  filled  are  his 
\^  ritings  with  his  own  personality  that  a  thought- 
ful contact  with  them  cannot  but  leave  in  the 
mind  a  living  and  engaging  image  of  one  who 
makes  us  happier  and  better  for  his  having  been. 

There  is  a  pretty  similitude  between  the  refrac- 
tion of  sunlight  by  a  crystal  prism  and  the  re- 
fraction of  grace  by  the  heart  of  man.  In  the 
first,  the  ray  of  light,  pure  and  bright,  pierces  the 
glass  and  we  have  the  spectrum,  while  grace  or 
divine  light,  in  passing  through  a  pure  heart,  re- 
sults in  what  may  be  termed  St.  Paul's  beautiful 
•spectrum  of  Charity. 

Truly  crystalline  was  Newman's  heart  and 
•characterized  by  purity  and  truth.  How  many 
instances  does  his  life  afford  of  his  striving  for 
the  perfect  possession  of  these  virtues.  One 
would   almost   imagine  his   watchword   to  have 


been  "Quaecumque  sunt  vera."  He  was  decid- 
edly a  mystic.  His  spiritual  sense  was  wonder- 
fully keen,  as  shown  in  his  intense  and  personal 
Icve  of  Our  Lord  and  Our  Lady,  and  in  his 
communion,  as  we  may  call  it,  with  the  angels 
and  saints. 

It  is  remarkable  how  often  and  how  ingenious- 
ly he  alludes  to  the  angels  even  in  his  secular 
w^ritings.  In  the  Apologia,  he  says  that,  when  a 
boy,  he  used  to  think  himself  an  angel  and  his 
playmates  also  spirits.  He  felt  the  presence  of 
celestial  beings  everywhere,  and  there  is  constant 
mention  of  this  in  his  verses.  In  a  poem  entitled 
solitude  he  says : 

"There  is  a  spirit  singing  aye  in  air 
Which  lifts  us  high  above  all  earthly  care. 
No  mortal  measure  swells  the  mystic  sound. 
No  mortal  minstrel  breathes  such  tones  around. 
The  Angel's  hymn,  the  sovereign  harmony 
That  guides  the  rolling  orbs  along  the  sky. 
And  hence  perchance,  the  tales  of  saints  who 

viewed 
And  heard  angelic  choirs  in  solitude." 

But  Newman  was  not  wholly  a  mystic ;  he 
was  delightfully  human  as  well,  and  his  writings 
about  St.  Paul  and  St.  Philip  Neri  display  his 
love  for  human  sympathy  and  friendship.  He 
was  very  sensitive  or,  as  he  terms  it,  "keen  of 
heart."  Gentleness,  kindness,  all  the  variations 
of  Christian  charity,  were  cherished  and  prac- 
tised by  him ;  and,  in  return — his  friends  were 
few — he  was  generally  misunderstood  and  criti- 
cised. Some  one  has  said  that  he  was  "too  hon- 
est to  be  popular,"  and  another,  speaking  gen- 
erally, remarked  that  "Kings  must  dwell  apart" ; 
his  own  explanation  seems  to  have  been — 

"Unless  thou  close 
To  sounds  of  earth  thine  ear, 
Sweet  friend,  thou  ne'er  shalt  hear 
Angelic  voices  near." 

Music  was  his  delight,  and,  in  his  old  age,  he 
spent  much  time  with  his  violin.  His  poems  are 
expressive  of  his  keen  sense  of  rhythm,  and  even 
his  prose  is  marked  by  stately  measures. 

One  of  his  favorite  poems  was  the  "Eternal 
Years,"  by  Father  Faber.  It  is  said  that  he 
asked  to  have  it  sung  to  him  when  he  was  dying 
and  remarked  that  "Lead  Kindly  Light"  was  the 
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expression  of  one  who  was  seeking  the  light, 
while  "The  Eternal  Years"  was  that  of  one  who 
had  found  it.  M    G   A 


jandreto  Eang. 

a  Catljolic  tribute. 

HTALL,  thin,  aristocratic-looking  man,  with 
abundant  hair  turning  white,  black 
moustache,  dark  eyes  and  one  eye-glass 
— always  a  cigarette  hanging  on  his  lips,  and 
books  hanging  out  of  his  pockets,  and  probably 
one  in  his  hands  areading — such  was  the  striking 
figure  familiar  to  me,  and  all  St.  Andrew's  men, 
in  student  days,  in  the  little  old  city  by  the  North- 
ern Sea.  This  was  "dear  Andrew  with  the 
brindled  hair" — as  Stevenson  called  him — who 
was  so  suddenly  called  to  his  account  a  few 
months  ago.  He  deserves  a  little  tribute  of  honor 
and  gratitude  from  Catholics ;  he  was  a  friend  to 
Catholicity  in  Scotland,  not  because  he  loved  it 
as  such,  but  because  he  was  a  lover  of  historical 
truth. 

Andrew  Lang  was  a  Border  Scot — he  belonged 
to  Selkirk — blessed  with  a  brilliant  intellect,  a 
versatility  that  knew  no  bounds — a  German  pro- 
fessor thought  before  he  met  him  that  "Andrew 
Lang"  was  a  society  of  authors — and  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains  and  ferreting  out  the 
truth  of  things.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  reading 
and  historical  research ;  he  was  free  from  the 
prejudices  of  his  class ;  he  was  fearless  and  in- 
dependent ;  he  set  down  the  truth  as  he  found 
It,  heedless  of  unpopularity.  This  is  the  kind  of 
m.an  we  want ;  such  a  man  is  bound  to  set  the 
Catholic  Church  in  history  in  a  fairer  and  truer 
light.  And  thus  did  Andrew  Lang;  he  belonged 
to  no  party,  "neither  Cavalier  nor  Puritan" ;  he 
had  no  end  in  view  and  no  purpose  to  serve  save 
those  of  historical  truth  and  honesty.  'T  have 
tried,"  he  says,  "as  much  as  I  may  to  get  behind 
tradition,  which  has  so  deeply  affected  even  mod- 
ern histories  of  the  British  Reformation,  and 
even  recent  Biographies  of  the  Reformer" — 
Knox.  And  so  in  his  "History  of  Scotland,"  his 
"John  Knox  and  the  Reformation,"  his  "Mys- 
tery of  Mary  Stuart,"  and  sundry  letters  and  ar- 
ticles, he  did  much  to  upset  the  popular  traditions 
about   the   wickedness   of   the   Catholic   Church, 


and  of  notable  Catholic  personages,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  Scotland. 

No  doubt,  he  ran  up  against  popular  sentiment 
— embodied  in  the  person  of  sticklers  like  Dr. 
Hay  Fleming — chiefly  by  his  unsparing  criticism 
of  the  grim  Covenanting  Presbyterians,  and  his 
defence  of  the  Jacobites — he  was,  if  anything,, 
himself  an  Episcopalian — but  his  impartial  re- 
searches in  Scottish  History  led  him  also  to  vin- 
dicate in  many  respects  the  still  more  unpopular 
cause  of  Catholicism. 

For  lengthy  quotations  there  is  no  space  here ;. 
but  it  may  be  said  briefly  that  he  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  all  Catholics,  indeed  of  all  fair- 
minded  students,  for  showing  up  in  their  proper 
light  the  characters  of  Knox  and  other  reform- 
ers, and  the  reforming  nobles,  for  clearing  the 
memory  of  Mary  of  Guise  and  Mary  Stuart  and 
other  Catholic  notabilities  from  many  malignant 
accusations,  and  for  emphasizing  the  patriotic 
action  of  the  Church  and  its  rulers — especially 
Beaton— in  withstanding  English  bribery  and 
plotting  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  A  sen- 
tence or  two  from  the  preface  to  his  "History 
of  Scotland"  will  give  some  idea  of  Mr.  Lang's 
standpoint. 

"On  certain  points  I  cannot  conceal  from  my- 
self that  in  this  book  I  am  likely  to  'displease 
many  and  content  few.'  ...  I  have  not  con- 
cealed my  opinions  about  some  reformers  in 
Scotland."  Again :  "For  the  ancient  Church  I 
am  no  apologist ;  its  faults  in  the  X\"th.  and 
XVIth.  centuries  are  dealt  with  frankly.  But  in 
politics  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  merely  continued 
that  old  policy  which,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the 
valor  of  Bruce  and  Douglas,  had  secured  the  in,- 
dependence  of  Scotland.  The  hour  strikes  when 
the  best  of  policies  is  obsolete ;  but  I  think  that 
we  cannot  in  justice  blame  Cardinal  Beaton  and 
the  other  clerical  advisers  of  James  V..  as  Mr. 
Froude  does  blame  them,  for  their  resistance  to 
Henry  VIII."  Once  more,  he  says :  "I  trust 
that  neither  here  nor  in  what  is  to  follow  shall 
I  be  thought  to  hold  lightly  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  faith  in  which  I  was  educated.  But  if 
one  thing  was  especially  remarkable  in  that  doc- 
trine, as  I  learned  it  in  childhood,  it  was  toler- 
ance. Now,  as  Mr.  Hallam  says" — and  here  he 
quotes  the  famous  passage  from  the  "Constitu- 
tional History"  in  which  Hallam  writes:  "Per- 
secution  is   the   deadly   original    sin   of   the    re- 
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formed  Churches :  that  which  cools  every  honest 
man's  zeal  for  their  cause  in  proportion  as  his 
reading  becomes  more  extensive."  An  honest 
man  assuredly  was  Andrew  Lang,  and  discrim- 
inating to  a  degree  in  his  analysis  of  historical 
events  and  personalities ;  and  thus  he  shrank  not 
from  exposing  to  the  full  light  of  day  the  hypo- 
critical and  treacherous,  greedy,  and  unscrupu- 
lous band  of  high-born  robbers,  known  as  the 
Reforming  nobles,  and  revealing  the  blotches  on 
the  character  of  Knox,  and  particularly  the  utter 
unreliability  of  the  latter's  "History"  of  the 
Reformation. 

As  to  Mary  Stuart,  much  and  deeply  as  he 
sympathised  with  her,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
persuaded  himself  of  her  innocence,  yet  his  ver- 
dict on  the  Casket  Letters  is  something  to  set 
against  the  cock-sureness  of  her  modern  ac- 
cusers. "As  the  evidence  stands,"  he  wrote  in 
a  Note  to  his  history,  "the  Letters  could  not  be 
founded  on  by  a  jury,  and  the  author  himself- 
cannot  entertain  any  certain  opinion  as  to  the 
entire  partial  authenticity  of  the  Casket  Letters." 
It  would  be  a  pity  not  to  quote  one  sentence  of 
real  pathos  in  which  he  winds  up  the  account  of 
the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots. 
"May  God  have  had  more  mercy  than  man  on 
this  predestined  victim  of  uncounted  treasons, 
of  unnumbered  wrongs ;  wrongs  that  warped, 
maddened,  and  bewildered  her  noble  nature,  but 
never  quenched  her  courage,  never  deadened  her 
gratitude  to  a  servant,  never  shook  her  loyalty  to 
a  friend." 

No  later  than  last  winter,  Mr.  Lang's  series  of 
lectures  on  "The  Making  of  Scotland  Presby- 
terian"— let  us  hope  they  will  be  published — at 
Glasgow  University,  aroused  a  storm  of  contro- 
versy, and  set  the  Knox  Club  et  hoc  genus  omne 
by  the  ears.  But  it  extorted  from  the  Principal 
of  the  University  the  admission  that  his  exposi- 
tion had  proved  that  much  of  their  national  his- 
tory must  be  entirely  re-read.  His  chivalrous 
biography  of  the  "Maid  of  France"  will  probably 
be  considered  by  many  Catholics  as  a  sufficient 
corrective  to  the  malign  work  of  Anatole  France. 
But  his  incursions  into  the  region  of  primitive 
religion  unfortunately  resulted  in  his  book, 
"Myth.  Ritual,  Religion" — Gifford  Lectures — 
being  placed  on  the  Index. 

He  acknowledged  his  debt  to  Catholic  authori- 
ties in  his  historical  works — the  lesuit  Fathers, 


e.  g..  like  Father  Pollen — and  he  assisted  Cath- 
olic writers  on  various  occasions — he  wrote  a 
preface,  for  instance,  to  Miss  Alice  Shield's  fine 
Biography  of  Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal  Duke  of 
York.  He  was  scrupulously  fair  and  took  lim- 
itless pains  to  be  accurate — though  he  might  not 
always  succeed — and  to  this  end,  would  notice 
criticism  coming  from  even  the  most  insignificant 
quarter.  The  present  writer  may  give  a  little 
example.  Andrew  wrote  in  his  latest  "Short 
History  of  Scotland"  that  the  Morton  portrait 
of  Queen  Mary  was  the  only  authentic  one  ex- 
tant. I  took  the  liberty  of  drawing  his  attention 
to  the  portrait  of  Mary  in  St.  Mary's  College, 
Blairs,  Aberdeen,  as  one  undoubtedly  authentic, 
and  so  pronounced  by  the  very  highest  authori- 
ties. He  replied  in  the  "Scotsman,"  and  also  sent 
a  friendly  private  note  in  which  he  supported  his 
remark — all  the  same,  I  think  he  was  wrong. 

St.  Andrew's  he  loved  above  all  other  places 
and  lived  most  of  his  time  there — partly,  no 
doubt,  because  of  its  golf,  and  partly  because  of 
its  ancient  associations,  but  chiefly  because  he 
was  an  old  student  of  the  University,  which  he 
extolled  above  his  second  Alma  Mater,  Oxford, 
in  the  poem  familiar  to  all  the  students,  "Almae 
Matres — St.  Andrew's  and  Oxford,"  with  its 
concluding  lines, 

"St.  Andrew's  by  the  Northern  Sea 
That  is  a  haunted  town  to  me." 

One  year  we  had  a  fierce  Rectorial  contest. 
The  late  Marquess  of  Bute  was  our  candidate. 
Lord  Peel  was  his  opponent.  Two  of  us  were 
deputed  to  interview  Andrew  Lang,  as  we  were 
afraid  that  he  would  be  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  enemy  to  write  squibs  and  verses  for 
them — and  no  one  could  rattle  them  oflF  better. 
We  found  him,  of  course,  buried  in  his  books, 
busily  writing  and  smoking.  He  would  not  ac- 
tively support  the  Bute  Committee,  but  he  prom- 
ised he  would  not  support  the  enemy ;  that  was 
enough  for  us.  And  Lord  Bute  won,  as  every- 
body knows. 

And  so  we  may  bid  a  loving  farewell  to  "dear 
Andrew  with  the  brindled  hair,"  not  without  hope 
that  what  he  wrote  "out  of  the  honest  truth" 
may  be  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,  in  the 
day  when  all  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  history 
will  be  made  clear. 

N.  C.  C. 
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Lovely  October  has  donned  her  brightest  robe 
of  red  and  gold — color,  color,  everywhere! — and 
Nature  is  calling  us  away  to  contemplate  her 
beauty  and  meditate  with  her  in  the  aisles  of  her 
woodland  temples,  where  the  sun  is  throwing  a 
checkered  glory  upon  soft  enshrouded  trees  that 
seem  to  border  a  shadowy  land. 

Autumn  leaves  aglow  with  the  broken  rain- 
l)cw's  deepest  hues,  and  the  golden  sweetness  of 
this  week's  balm  of  sunshine,  lead  us  to  hope  for 
a  November ful  of  Indian  Summer,  the  "Summer 
of  All-Saints,"  so  lovingly  described  by  Long- 
fellow. 

The  spell  of  the  gentle  autumn  days  is  upon  us, 
and  thought  and  pen  involuntarily  turn  from  tur- 
moil and  care  to  the  contemplation  of  the  great 
Master-Hand  that  has  "touched  all  things  with 
a  wand  of  mystery  and  an  atmosphere  of  peace." 

A  new  departure  in  commercial  education  is 
that  of  Loreto  Convent,  Bond  Street,  Toronto, 
where  a  resident  college  exclusively  devoted  to 
business  training  has  been  established. 

Several  months  ago  a  committee  of  business 
men  suggested  to  the  Community  the  advisability 
of  such  a  step  and  urged  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing  a   Ladies'    Business    College   and    Com- 


mercial High  School,  with  accommodation  for 
out-of-town  students.  The  idea  was  a  new  one, 
as  we  know  of  no  institution  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States  exclusively  devoted  to  commercial 
education  and  providing  resident  accommodation 
to  students.  The  need  of  such  an  institution  was 
evident  from  the  difficulty  experienced  by  busi- 
ness men  in  securing  proficient  stenographers  and 
office-assistants. 

No  money  or  pains  has  been  spared  to  make 
this  new  seat  of  learning  a  credit  to  the  city  and 
an  added  feature  to  its  reputation  as  an  educa- 
tional centre.  The  convent  on  Bond  Street  has 
been  fitted  out  with  all  the  modern  appliances 
and  facilities  to  be  found  in  the  best  business 
colleges  and  commercial  high  schools,  and  every 
opportunity  is  afforded  the  young  lady  students 
to  qualify  themselves  as  amanuenses,  account- 
ants, stenographers,  &c. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Institution  is  an  Ad- 
visory Board,  composed  of  prominent  business 
m.en,  who  will  lend  valuable  assistance  in  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  institution  and 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Ladies'  Busi- 
ness College  and  the  commercial  world. 


Our  warmest  congratulations  are  extended  to 
the  Faculty  and  students  of  Loreto  College, 
Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  on  the  success  achieved 
at  the  recent  examinations. 

"This  College,"  writes  our  correspondent, 
"easily  heads  the  list  of  Intermediate  Schools 
with  a  grand  total  of  thirty-six  distinctions.  Of 
these,  twenty-nine  have  been  secured  in  the 
higher  grades,  thirteen  in  Senior,  and  sixteen  in 
Middle  Grade.  The  tabulated  form  shows  that 
these  distinctions  are  of  a  high  order.  No  fewer 
than  nine  Medals  have  been  obtained.  In  the 
Senior  Grade,  three  Exhibitions,  and  in  the 
Middle  Grade,  four  out  of  the  nine  First-Class 
Exhibitions,  awarded  in.  Group  A,  fall  to  the 
College.  The  Honors  gained  show  the  wide 
range  of  studies  pursued  by  the  pupils,  and  the 
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attention  given  to  every  branch  of  education. 
This  College  maintains  its  widespread  reputation 
as  one  of  the  leading  educational  establishments 
in  Ireland,  and  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
attained  the  coveted  first  place." 

Readers  of  John  Ayscough  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  a  new  book — -"Faustula" — by  him 
has  been  published.  It  is  a  romance  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  accession  and 
death  of  the  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  hav- 
ing an  intimate  bearing  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
convert-heroine.  Unlike  some  of  John  Ays- 
cough's  most  famous  books,  the  tale,  this  time, 
ends  happily. 

Under  the  title  of  "Origin  of  the  Orders,"  by 
an  Irish  Ursuline,  the  following  account  of  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  Institute  of  Mary — com- 
monly called  Loreto— appears. 

This  branch  of  the  Institute  was  founded  in 
Ireland  in  1821,  by  Reverend  Mother  Teresa 
Ball,  a  truly  noble-minded  woman,  a  brave,  de- 
voted servant  of  God,  who,  working  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  Christian  humility,  ever  carried 
out  what  she  believed  to  be  right  and  just,  with 
unflinching  courage,  calm  self-possession,  refined 
tact,  and  heroic  self-sacrifice. 

When  she  felt  called  to  increase  the  number 
of  her  convents,  no  difficulties,  no  opposition,  dis- 
couraged her.  Once  the  path  of  duty  opened  be- 
fore her,  she  advanced  on  it  with  a  firm  step, 
surmounting  all  obstacles  by  her  calm  confidence 
and  unbounded  trust  in  Divine  Providence. 

Blazoning  on  her  standard  the  motto  of  Ig- 
natius of  Loyola:  Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam," 
she  cast  self  aside  and  made  the  promotion  of 
God's  glory  her  sole  aim  and  the  great  end  of  all 
her  thoughts,  hopes  and  aspirations.  Desiring  to 
instil  into  the  hearts  of  her  spiritual  daughters  a 
similar  spirit,  she  often  said  to  them :  "No  effort 
should  be  omitted,  when  there  is  question  of  the 
salvation  of  souls."     Guided  and  encouraged  by 


these  words,  so  expressive  of  true  apostolic  zeal, 
they  have  gone  forth  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
work  for  the  promotion  of  that  sublime  mission. 

Before  her  death,  Reverend  Mother  Teresa 
had  houses  of  her  Institute  in  every  province 
of  Ireland,  in  England,  Spain,  India,  Africa, 
America,  Mauritius,  &c.  To-day,  the  Religious 
of  the  Institute  are  devoting  themselves,  with 
marked  success,  to  the  training,  education,  and 
religious  instruction  of  young  girls  in  every  land 
over  which  the  British  flag  waves. 

Their  houses  bear  as  arms :  "A  quartered 
shield ;  first  and  fourth,  azure ;  second  and 
third,  or.  The  first  is  charged  with  a  cross,  mo- 
line,  or;  on  the  fourth  is  blazoned  an  anchor, 
proper.  The  second  bears  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus;  the  third,  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  pierced  with  the  Sword  of  Sorrow." 

This  achievement,  the  bearings  of  which 
typify  the  theological  virtues :  the  Cross  "Faith" ; 
the  Anchor,  "Hope,"  the  Heart  of  the  Saviour 
and  that  of  His  Mother,  "Charity" ;  may  truly 
be  looked  upon  by  the  Religious  who  blazon  it 
as  a  source  of  spiritual  inspiration  by  which  their 
sacred  obligations  ever  stand  before  them  re- 
splendent with  rays  of  heavenly  light  coming 
from  the  heart  of  the  Son  through  the  Heart  of 
the  Mother  whom,  in  loving  mercy.  He  has  ap- 
pointed the  Dispensatrix  of  His  most  precious 
graces. 

Its  exalted  spiritual  symbolism  is  recalled  and 
emphasized  by  the  "Cri  de  guerre" :  "Maria 
Regina  Angelorum" ;  and  by  the  motto:  "Cruci 
Dum  Spiro  Fido." 


One  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  at  Vienna,  was  the  Holy 
Communion  of  the  children  in  Schwarzenberg 
Park.  Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  most  un- 
favorable, rain  falling  heavily,  bm  the  little  ones, 
to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  made  a  brave 
show  despite  the  unpropitious  circumstances. 
The  Schwarzenberg  Palace  was  richly  decorated 
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for  the  occasion.  In  the  garden  was  erected  a 
high  altar  and  six  smaller  ones.  At  7.30,  the 
Cardinal  Legate  celebrated  Mass.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility  were  present,  and,  among  the 
communicants,  was  the  grandnephew  of  the 
Emperor. 

We  have  received  from  Benziger  Brothers, 
Publishers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago, 
"Prisoners'  Years,"  by  I.  Clarke.    Net,  $1.35. 

In  this  splendid  story  of  love  and  sacrifice,  I. 
Clarke  has  succeeded  from  the  outset  in  achiev- 
ing the  rare  distinction  of  an  unqualified  initial 
success.  The  title,  which  is  taken  from  the  "Sad 
Shepherd"  of  Ben  Jonson,  supplies  the  keynote 
f  01  the  whole  story  in  the  quotation : 

"'.     .     .     How  long  are  lovers'  weeks 
Do  you  think,  Robin,  when  they  are  asunder. 
Are  they  not  prisoners'  years?" 

From  a  literary  point  of  view,  her  story  is  a 
masterpiece  of  sound  and  color — of  light  and 
movement — and  of  deep  and  sympathetic  human 
understanding,  together  with  a  very  manifest 
and  decided  Catholic  philosophy  of  life  and  mor- 
als. The  principal  characters  stand  out  with  the 
sharp  distinctness  of  reality — etched  in  against 
a  vivid  background  of  town  and  wilderness.  The 
beautiful  heroine,  Evodia,  a  creature  of  fire  and 
ice;  Felix,  her  lover,  whose  wonderful  sacrifice 
has  not  its  equal  in  all  fiction;  the  brief,  yet 
pregnant,  influence  of  Father  Antony;  Alex 
Maltravers,  a  perfect  type  of  the  meddling  busy- 
body, with  the  minor  characters — Lady  Beaufoy, 
her  two  daughters,  and  the  sweet  and  gracious 
personality  of  the  Princess  Aloysia — all  these, 
and  others  less  important,  have  come  together  to 
make  a  story  which  is  pre-eminently  worth 
while. 

"Prisoners'  Years"  is  a  novel,  strong  yet  ten- 
der— a  story  of  human  nature,  but  a  human  na- 
ture uplifted  and  glorified  by  the  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice and  prayer.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
this.  Miss  Clarke's  novel  possesses  a  dignity  and 


an  incalculable  influence  which  is  not  in  any  sense 
entirely  due  to  its  many  literary  excellences  or 
to  its  wonderfully  direct  and  brilliant  style. 

From  the  above  publishers  comes  "The  Black 
Brotherhood  And  Some  of  Its  Sisters,"  by 
Father  Garrold,  S.  J. 

i2mo.,  cloth,  with  frontispiece,  net,  $1.35 
(Postage  $0.12  extra). 

This  amazing  study  of  child  psychology  is  by 
Esther  Garrold,  whose  "Freddy  Carr"  series  has 
achieved  such  remarkable  popularity.  But  be- 
sides his  almost  uncanny  insight  into  the  mental 
processes  of  the  English  schoolboy,  the  author 
has  written  a  book  which  sparkles  with  genuine 
fun — a  healthy  and  spontaneous  generation  of  a 
humor  which  is  decidedly  bright  and  sane.  But 
however  much  the  spirit  of  youthful  irresponsi- 
bility has  been  the  keynote  of  its  pages,  "The 
Black  Brotherhood"  is  not  lacking  in  tragic  epi- 
sodes, and  Tommy's  imprisonment  in  the  cellar 
by  his  uncle,  the  tense  and  gripping  scene  at  the 
bedside  of  the  delirious  sufferer,  and  the  truly 
pathetic  incident  of  the  Crucifix,  are  all  part  of 
the  really  splendid  structure  of  this  admirable 
story. 

Tommy  and  William,  with  Aleck,  the  incon- 
stant member  of  the  trio,  who  have  styled  them- 
selves "The  Black  Brotherhood,"  will  linger  long 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  make  their  ac- 
quaintance in  Father  Garrold's  absorbing  pages. 
Susannah,  a  perfect  type  of  the  "small  sister,"  is 
perhaps  the  most  sincerely  charming  character 
in  the  book,  while  the  absurd,  the  pathetic,  and 
the  tragic  adventures  of  our  triad  of  heroes  will 
charm  and  entertain — yes,  and  most  certainly  in- 
struct even  those  of  us  whose  childish  days  are 
dim,  though  fragrant  memories  of  home  and 
school  linger. 

"The  Catholic  Home  Annual  for  1913,"  pub- 
lished by  Benziger  Bros.,  contains  a  fund  of  in- 
formation on  Catholic  matters,  besides  stories  by 
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best  writers  and  articles  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion, and  timely  items  of  practical  usefulness. 

"Our  Neighbors  at  the  North,"  "Pamela's 
Suitors,"  "The  Festival  of  the  Rose,"  "Safe  from 
Life's  Storms,"  "Bells  Ring  in  the  New  Cam- 
panile at  Venice,"  make  very  interesting  reading. 


^^z  Institute  of  Q^atp  in  Sl^anp  Eandgi. 


&o  Kate  t^e  Eobe. 

(To  Mrs.  J.  J.) 

So  rare  the  love  that  fills  her  heart, 

O  souls  of  men  the  pity ! 
And  moves  her,  e'en  from  friends  apart, 

To  seek  the  Holy  City. 
Tho'  Paris  gay  may  call  to  them. 
Her  heart  yearns  towards  Jerusalem. 

That  grace  she  will  not  be  denied; 

Her  soul  scorns  thought  of  danger : 
In  city  of  the  Crucified 

She  feels  herself  no  stranger. 
A  Presence  leads  from  place  to  place. 
She  scans  the  crowd  for  that  Dear  Face! 

He  will  not  be  outdone  in  love ! — 

Behold  her  homeward  faring 
With  gifts  from  Treasure-House  above 

Confided  to  her  bearing. 
To  bless  her  loved  ones,  and  her  life 
As  friend,  as  mother,  and  as  wife. 

Idris. 


Life  is  not  enjoyable  if  there  be  no  duty,  no 
work,  no  occupation,  no  serious  employment. 
Life's  highest  ideals,  noblest  pleasures,  sweetest 
enjoyments,  are  missed  by  the  idle,  who  are  often 
dragged  down  into  the  lowest  currents.  In  work 
and  play,  slumber  and  holiday,  the  industrious 
and  laborious  experience  the  keenest  zest  and 
deepest  joy,  while  to  the  idle  these  are  spiritless 
and  tasteless.  It  were  not  the  best  aim  in  life 
assuredly  to  do  without  work — not  the  noblest 
to  pose  for  admiration  or  to  waste  the  precious 
moments  in  pursuit  of  dreams  for  pleasure.  The 
most  miserable  are  they  who  have  nothing  to  do. 
They  are  miserable  themselves  and  render  all 
around  them  miserable. 


iLoreto  Conbent,  ([Europa,  (Stbraltan 

♦ff"  T  is  again  our  pleasing  task  to  record  the 

n       successes    of    the    Pupils    of    the    High 

School,  Loreto  Convent,   Europa,   at  the 

Midsummer  Examinations  of  the  London  College 

of  Preceptors. 

We  note  from  the  Educational  Times  of 
August  1st.,  the  high  places  obtained  in  Compe- 
tition with  the  Colleges  in  England  and  the  num- 
ber of  distinctions  awarded. 

In  First  Class,  Miss  Thyra  Clark  carries  off 
the  coveted  First  Prize  in  Modern  Foreign  Lan- 
guages and  has  second  place  in  the  United  King- 
dom on  the  General  List. 

In  the  same  Class,  Miss  Isabel  Peiia  has  sixth 
place. 

In  Second  Class,  Miss  Rosa  Segalerva  and  Miss 
Lola  Netto  have  obtained  the  same  marks  in 
totals,  and  head  the  Honor  List  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Miss  Rosa  Segalerva  also  obtains 
maximum  marks  in  Spanish. 

In  the  Second  Class  Pass  List,  Miss  L,  Or- 
dofiez  has  fourth  place. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  successful  can- 
didates : 

FIRST    CLASS. 

Miss  Thyra  Clark — Distinction  in  French  and 
Spanish.  Pass  in  Scripture  History,  English 
Language  and  Literature,  English  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic,  Italian,  Drawing,  Music,  and 
Domestic  Economy.     Pass  Certificate. 

Miss  Isabel  Pena — Distinction  in  Scripture 
History,  Spanish,  and  Drawing.  Pass  in  English 
Language  and  Literature,  English  History,  Arith- 
metic, Music,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Pass 
Certificate. 

Miss  Adelaide  Pogue — Distinction  in  Spanish. 
Pass  in  Scripture  History,  English  Language 
and  Literature,  English  History,  French,  Draw- 
ing, and  Domestic  Economy.     Pass  Certificate. 
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Miss  Lourdes  Netto — Distinction  in  Spanish. 
Pass  in  Scripture  History,  English  Language 
and  Literature,  English  History,  French,  Draw- 
ing, and  Domestic  Economy.     Pass  Certificate. 

Miss  Emmie  Imossi — Pass  in  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  English  History,  Arith- 
metic, Spanish,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Second- 
Class  Pass  in  Algebra  and  Drawing  and  Certif- 
icate. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Miss  Rosa  Segalerva — Distinction  in  Scripture 
History,  English  Language  and  Literature, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Drawing.  Pass  in  English 
History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Music.     Honor  Certificate. 

Miss  Lola  Netto — Distinction  in  Scripture 
History,  English  Language  and  Literature,  Al- 
gebra, French,  Spanish.  Pass  in  English  His- 
tory, Geography,  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  and 
Music.     Honor  Certificate. 

Miss  Lola  Ordonez — Distinction  in  French 
and  Spanish.  Pass  in  Scripture  History,  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature,  Algebra,  Draw- 
ing, and  Music.    Pass  Certificate. 

Miss  Teresa  Danino — Distinction  in  Spanish. 
Pass  in  Scripture  History,  English  Language 
and  Literature,  English  History,  French,  and 
Drawing.     Pass  Certificate. 

Miss  Dorothy  Preston — Pass  in  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  English  History,  Geo- 
graphy, French,  Drawing,  and  Domestic  Econ- 
omy.    Pass  Certificate. 

Miss  Aurora  Imossi — Distinction  in  Spanish. 
Pass  in  English  Language  and  Literature, 
French,  Drawing,  and  Domestic  Economy,  3rd. 
Class.     Pass  in  Arithmetic  and  Certificate. 

THIRD   CLASS. 

Miss  Margaret  Welch — Pass  in  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  English  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  French, 
and  Drawing.    Pass  Certificate. 

Miss  Mary  Teresa  Dotto — Distinction  in  Span- 
ish. Pass  in  English  Language  and  Literature, 
English  History,  Algebra,  French,  and  Drawing. 
Pass  Certificate. 

Miss  Margaret  Agutter — Pass  in  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  English  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Drawing.  Pass 
Certificate. 


LOWER    FORMS. 

Miss  Nancy  Tyler — Pass  in  English  Composi- 
tion, etc..  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Eng- 
lish Literature,  English  History,  Geography, 
French,  and  Drawing. 

Miss  Hilda  Cooper — Pass  in  English  Compo- 
sition, etc..  Arithmetic,  English  History,  English 
Grammar,  English  Literature,  Geography,  Al- 
gebra, and  French. 

Miss  Irene  Guagnino — Pass  in  English  Com- 
position, etc..  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar, 
English  Literature,  English  History,  Geography, 
French,  and  Drawing. 

Miss  Kitty  Agutter — Pass  in  English  Compo- 
sition, etc..  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Eng- 
lish Literature,  English  History,  Geography,  Al- 
gebra, and  Drawing. 

Miss  Angela  Castrillo — Pass  in  English  Com- 
position, etc..  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar, 
English  Literature,  Algebra,  Geography,  French, 
and  Drawing. 

Miss  Dorothy  Lee — Pass  in  English  Composi- 
tion, etc..  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  English 
Literature,  English  History,  Geography,  and 
French. 


3I2Uor6  of  ti)e  Hoteto  ilSunis  in  I^acjan  JnXiia—tHifdt  JFttBt 

dLall  to  tl)e  JFar  ffiagt,  anU  (^oto  tl)ep  amshjereU 

3t— tZTije  C^arUiBljipfl  tl)ep  JFaceH  ana 

tl^etr  Qlltimate  ^mccean, 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

Seventy  years  ago,  the  first  appeal  to  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Institute  of  Mary,  Rathfarnham, 
Dublin,  was  sent  from  India's  coral  strand, 
where  the  needs  of  the  many  thousands  of  Cath- 
olic children  touched  the  kind  heart  of  the  Most 
Reverend  Dr.  Carew,  Archbishop  of  Calcutta. 

Kipling  says :  "If  you've  heard  the  east  a- 
calling,  you  won't  never  heed  aught  else,"  and 
the  magic  of  this  call,  falling  upon  the  ears  of 
those  endowed  with  the  true  spirit  of  missionary 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  awoke  a  ready  response. 
Many  of  the  Community  of  the  Alma  Mater  of 
the  Irish  branch  volunteered  for  India,  and,  by 
August,  1 84 1,  six  months  after  the  deputation 
from  Dr.  Carew  had  laid  their  proposal  before 
Reverend  Mother  Teresa  Ball,  the  Chief  Supe- 
rior, Mother  Delphina  and  ten  Religious  sailed 
for  India.     The  voyage  lasted  four  months  in 
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those  far-off  days,  and,  in  spite  of  the  charm  of 
novelty,  was  wearisome.  The  ReHgious  landed 
in  Calcutta  in  December  and  were  received  by  a 
number  of  the  prominent  Catholic  and  even  non- 
Catholic  members  of  society,  whose  interest  in 
them  had  been  aroused  by  Dr.  Carew.  Their 
new  home  stood  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of 
tlu:  city,  called  then  Chororinghee,  and  the  house 
was  one  that  held  historic  associations.  Loreto 
Convent,  as  it  is  now  called,  was  once  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Henry  Vansittart,  the  successor  of 
Clive  during  the  troublous  times  of  the  disputed 
succession  in  Bengal.  Later  on,  it  became  the 
dwelling  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  first  Chief 
Justice  of  Bengal  under  Warren  Hastings.  Dur- 
ing his  occupancy,  many  an  exciting  discussion 
took  place  within  its  walls.  The  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  day  was  the  fate  of  Nundkomar,  the 
Brahmin  Raja,  who  was  arrested  on  a  criminal 
charge  of  forgery.  He  had  been  one  of  Hastings' 
accusers,  and  the  Governor's  implacable  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Brahmin  filled  the  hearts  of  the  Hin- 
doos with  dismay.  Death  by  hanging  was  the 
punishment  meted  out  to  offenders  of  his  class, 
but  such  a  proceeding  against  a  man  of  the  high- 
est caste  was  unheard  of.  The  English  authori- 
ties were  divided  in  the  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
extreme  rigor  of  the  law  should  be  put  in  force 
or  not.  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  as  Chief  Justice,  and 
member  of  the  Council,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
investigation  of  this  question,  and  his  house  was 
a  frequent  meeting-place  for  the  committee  en- 
trusted with  this  matter. 

In  those  early  days,  too,  social  reunions  were 
more  or  less  political,  and  Mrs.  Impey's  famous 
"supper  parties"  were  often  the  scene  of  momen- 
tous decisions.  But  these  were  all  things  of  the 
long  ago  past  when  the  Loreto  nuns  first  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  old  house.  Some  changes  were 
necessary,  for  in  the  usual  Oriental  manner,  the 
house  had  been  luxuriously  furnished.  The 
school  was  opened  on  January  loth.,  1842,  and 
promised  to  be  a  success  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. There  were  sixty  pupils,  who  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  boarders,  day-boarders,  and 
day-pupils.  The  standard  of  education  was  of 
the  highest,  and  it  has  maintained  its  level  ever 
since.  Soon  there  was  other  work  for  the  good 
nuns,  for  in  the  more  distant  northern  parts  of 
the  great  city  there  were  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  be  cared  for.     Here  the  nuns  came-  into  con- 


tact with  children  very  different  from  those  who 
frequented  the  convent.  Here  were  subjects  of 
endless  interest  to  those  who  put  forward  the 
claims  of  heredity  over  environment — and  vice 
versa.  These  children  are  mostly  descendants 
of  Portuguese  settlers,  and,  as  such,  are  born 
Catholics.  But  their  environment  is  almost  en- 
tirely of  a  native  character,  and  they  grow  up  in 
ar.  atmosphere  of  Oriental  superstition,  which  is 
incomprehensible  to  the  new-comer.  Kipling 
knew  India  well,  and  when  he  wrote  that — 

"East  is  East  and  West  is  West 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet," 

he  had  probably  discovered  that  east  and  west 
can  jog  along,  side  by  side,  through  many  gen- 
erations without  exchanging  a  comment.  Among 
these  children  of  the  poor  there  was  real  educa- 
tional work  to  be  done,  work  that  has  for  its 
noble  object  the  opening  up  of  ways  that  lead 
into  the  light.  A  Free  School  was  opened,  ad- 
joining the  Cathedral,  which  flourished  for  many 
years.  The  first  settlement  outside  Calcutta  was 
at  Chandernagore.  This  French  possession  was 
transferred,  in  1840,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Dr. 
Carew,  and  the  enterprising  Archbishop  per- 
suaded Reverend  Mother  Delphina  to  send  a  col- 
ony of  nuns  to  occupy  the  convent,  which,  under 
the  old  regime,  had  been  occupied  by  Italian  Ca- 
puchins. In  course  of  time,  a  poor  school  and 
a!i  orphanage  sprang  up.  This  orphanage  was 
soon  filled  by  numbers  of  pagan  little  ones,  who 
were  confided  to  the  nuns,  and  who  were  often 
actually  found  abandoned  by  the  roadside.  Five 
years  later,  this  orphanage  was  transferred  to 
Entally,  a  suburb  of  Calcutta,  easy  of  access,  but 
beyond  the  region  of  crowded  housetops.  To 
Entally,  also,  was  transferred  the  branch  school 
fiom  Sarampore,  an  old  Danish  town  on  the 
Hugli.  Two  more  houses  were'  established  in 
Bengal,  one  at  Chittagong,  in  the  extreme  east, 
and  another  at  Dacca,  now  the  capital  of  the 
much-disputed  new  province.  Both  these  places 
were  given  over  to  the  French  Congregation  of 
Li.  Sainte  Croix,  in  1854. 

Death  cast  its  shadow  over  those  early  years 
of  hardship.  A  virulent  type  of  cholera  broke 
out  in  Calcutta  and  the  neighboring  towns,  and, 
as  the  General  Hospital  was  at  that  time  under 
the  care  of  the  nuns,  the  alleviation  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  many  victims  of  this  dread  disease 
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became  their  work.  Two  of  the  nuns  died  soon 
after  the  outbreak.  The  others  carried  on  their 
work  with  unfailing  hearts.  In  one  direction 
only  did  they  meet  with  failure,  and  that  was  in 
their  attempts  to  convert  the  Hindoo  patients. 
The  deeply-rooted  suspicion  that  the  foreigner 
means  to  deprive  him  of  his  Nirvana  is  ever 
present  in  the  mind  of  the  Hindoo.  He  has  a 
great  deal  of  admiration  for  the  spirit  of  altru- 
ism he  sees  displayed  in  the  lives  of  those  pro- 
fesbing  Christian  religions  around  him.  He  be- 
lieves that  anybody  may  minister  to  his  body,  but 
that  only  the  "thrice-bprn"  may  minister  to  his 
soul. 

The  next  foundation  was  at  Darjeeling,  away 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas.  The 
journey  to  the  new  convent  was  fraugfit  with 
much  danger.  The  light  railway  through  the 
hilly  district  did  not  exist,  and  only  experience 
knows  the  length  of  the  miles  traversed  in  a 
springless  Indian  bullock-cart.  The  way  lay 
through  the  beautiful  forest  of  the  Terai,  and 
the  glorious  scenery  made  some  compensation  at 
first.  Such  a  journey  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  daylight.  As  soon  as  the  sun  set,  a 
halt  was  made  for  the  night,  and  many  thrilling 
stories  are  told  of  the  dangers  that  beset  the 
travellers.  Lighted  torches  were  generally  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  wild  animals  away,  but  the 
feeling  of  fear  was  always  there,  and  it  must  be 
a  brave  heart  that  does  not  quail  at  the  awful 
sound  of  a  tiger's  roar  in  a  Himalayan  jungle  at 
night.  Those  were  the  days  when  "shikar" — a 
term  applied  to  hunting  big  game — was  attended 
with  fascinating  peril.  There  was  no  waiting 
for  "khubber" — news — the  tiger  announced  him- 
self most  unceremoniously,  and  had  not  to  be 
driven  into  the  line  of  fire  by  noisy  beaters.  In 
this  part  of  the  country,  too,  poisonous  snakes 
abound,  the  cobra  and  the  banded  krait;  it  is  in 
the  Western  Himalayas  that  the  harmless  python 
lives.  The  jackal  and  the  hyena,  both  cowards 
when  they  come  within  the  village  walls,  but  de- 
cidedly aggressive  in  their  natural  haunts,  are 
also  to  be  found. 

Such  were  some  of  the  perils  the  nuns  had  to 
face  during  that  journey  of  over  a  week  to  Dar- 
jeeling. Now  the  journey  is  accomplished  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  puffing  of 
the  "toy-train,"  as  it  is  locally  called,  only  suc- 
ceeds in  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  pheasant, 


the  quail,  and  the  golden  plover.  There  is  a 
tiadition  that  the  torches  borne  by  the  engine  are 
for  the  purpose  of  scaring  away  wild  animals. 
But  the  man  who  knows  thinks  that,  when  the 
rolling-stock  of  the  Darjeeling-Himalayan  Rail- 
way is  replenished  with  engines  provided  with 
headlights,  the  torches  will  be  discarded  as  a 
means  of  defense.  The  town  itself,  when  the 
nuns  first  opened  their  convent,  was  in  an  ex- 
tremely primitive  state.  The  water  supply  was 
precarious  and  doubtful.  The  mountain  torrents 
are  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  and, 
at  that  time,  a  catchment  area  had  not  been  built, 
but  beyond  being  inconvenienced,  at  times,  the 
nuns  did  not  suffer  much.  In  the  course  of 
years,  as  access  to  it  was  made  easier,  Darjeel- 
ing became  the  summer  seat  of  the  Bengal  Gov- 
ernment and  a  popular  health  resort.  Many 
schools  have  been  established,  but  Loreto  Con- 
vent easily  holds  the  first  place. 

From  Darjeeling,  a  branch  was  established  at 
Lucknow,  in  1872,  and  this  was  the  first  step 
outside  the  region  of  Bengal.  Lucknow  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  Gangetic  plain, 
and  has  railway  connection  with  two  other  his- 
toric cities,  Agra  and  Cawnpore.  From  Luck- 
new  the  flag  of  Loreto  was  carried  further  west 
and  a  convent  was  opened  at  Simla  in  the  West- 
ern Himalayas,  in  1895.  The  success  of  the  nuns 
is  perhaps  most  marked  in  this  settlement,  for 
Simla  has  been  the  summer  residence  of  the  Su- 
preme Government  since  the  days  of  Lord  Am- 
herst— 1 823- 1 828 — and,  as  such,  is  the  largest, 
most  prominent,  and  most  advanced  of  the  hill- 
stations  in  India.  Many  girls'  schools  were  al- 
ready in  existence  in  1895,  but  the  fame  of  Lo- 
reto had  preceded  her  daughters,  and  a  hearty 
welcome  was  accorded  them  upon  their  arrival. 
Tara  Hall  is  the  appropriate  name  of  this  house, 
and,  unlike  the  Irishman's  glass  of  whiskey,  or 
"peg,"  as  we  should  call  it  in  India,  it  is  not 
"very  small  for  its  age."  Here,  as  in  all  the 
schools  under  the  care  of  these  dear  nuns,  the 
education  is  of  the  best,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  *  the  all-pervading  Code. 
E\'ery  accomplishment  is  also  taught. 

The  last  of  the  "hill  schools"  to  be  established 
has  been  St.  Mary's  Convent,  Shillong,  the  beau- 
tiful Sanitarium  of  the  Khasi  Hills  in  Assam. 
This  school  was  opened  in  1909,  and  its  develop- 
ment, like  that  of  Darjeeling,  will  proceed  with 
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the  development  of  the  town.  The  new  province 
of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  Shillong,  as  its  summer  capital,  has  a 
great  future. 

Loreto  Convent,  Asansol,  was  founded  in 
1875,  s"<i>  until  1903,  was  the  novitiate,  which 
has  now  been  transferred  to  Darjeeling.  Asansol 
lies  in  the  great  coal  region  of  Bengal  and  is  an 
important  railway  centre.  As  such,  it  harbors  a 
fairly  large  population,  and  the  pupils  of  the  con- 
vent are  mostly  the  children  of  the  railway  offi- 
cials. 

Two  establishments  have  been  closed,  one  at 
Kazaribagh,  which  was  opened  in  1874,  but  given 
uj.'  eighteen  years  later,  and  the  other  at  Ranchi, 
the  native  mission  in  Chota  Nagpur,  founded  in 
1890,  but  given  over  to  the  Ursulines,  in  1902. 
In  place  of  the  latter,  however,  a  small  mission 
station  has  been  set  up  at  Moropai  in  the  Sun- 
derbunds,  where  the  good  nuns  labor  for  the 
conversion  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ben- 
gal. The  docile  little  girls  who  attend  the  mis- 
sion schools  are  very  clever  with  their  fingers, 
and  they  are  adepts  at  making  the  fine  hand-made 
lace  for  which  there  is  such  a  demand  among 
English  and  American  tourists. 

There  only  remain  the  city  establishments, 
which  number  five — Loreto  Convent,  Calcutta, 
the  Alma  Mater,  Loreto  Convent,  Entally,  and 
three  large  day-schools.  At  present,  Loreto 
House  holds  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
l)€st  girls'  school  in  the  city.  The  school  depart- 
ment is  graded  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  New  Educational  Code.  The  College  De- 
partment prepares  pupils  for  the  examinations 
held  by  the  University  of  Calcutta.  The  Tech- 
nical Department  affords  a  course  of  training  in 
dressmaking,  cookery,  &c.  Music,  art  needle- 
work, drawing  and  painting,  are  all  excellently 
taught,  and  there  is  an  annual  exhibition  of  the 
work  done  by  the  pupils.  The  school  is  per- 
fectly appointed  and  equipped. 

Entally  convent  has  a  boarding-school  and  a 
very  large  orphanage.  The  convent  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  spacious  grounds,  where,  once  a 
year,  a  public  and  solemn  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  takes  place.  Owing  to  cli- 
matic conditions,  this  is  held  in  November  in- 
stead of  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  which 
falls  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  year.  The 
good  work  done  by  the  nuns  among  the  orphans 


of  Entally  cannot  be  overestimated.  Not  only 
do  they  receive  more  than  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, but  they  are  trained  to  carry  out  house- 
hold duties  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  are 
taught  typewriting  and  shorthand.  The  day- 
schools  are  situated  in  the  most  densely  populated 
parts  of  the  city.  The  oldest  is  the  one  in  Bow 
Bazar,  founded  in  1842.  This  is  in  the  northern 
section  of  the  city.  Another  was  built  in  1875, 
in  Dhurumtollah  Street,  one  of  the  great  thor- 
oughfares in  the  commercial  region.  The  last 
was  opened  in  1902,  in  Sealdah,  the  eastern  limit 
of  Calcutta,  and  has  proved  a  perfect  boon  to  the 
children  of  those  who  live  in  that  vicinity.  In 
all  these  day-schools  there  are  two  departments, 
pay  and  free,  both  largely  attended.  Sunday 
School  classes  are  also  held  in  connection  with 
them. 

The  Loreto  establishments  are  varied  in  size 
and  location,  but  they  are  all  characterized  by  the 
same  spirit  of  calm  and  purity.  The  same  steady, 
whole-hearted  work  goes  on,  the  spread  of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  comprehension  of  His 
love  for  us,  the  deepening  of  true  Catholic  faith, 
the  instilling  of  noble  virtues — a  work  that  owes 
its  success  to  its  method  of  presenting  example 
before  precept.    Surely,  when 

"There  shall  come  another  harvest 
Than  was  in  days  of  yore, 
When  the  reapers  shall  be  angels," 

the  sheaves  of  golden  grain  will  testify  to  the 
unceasing  toil  of  the  sowers  "who  have  wearied 
not,  through  the  heat  of  summer,  nor  through 
the  cold  spring  rain."  Estelle  M.  d'Ec.\. 


I  am  a  great  believer  in  women's  literary  capa- 
bility. I  think  that,  given  a  woman  with  a  keen 
iiistinct,  close  observation  and  large  sympathies, 
she  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  greater  master- 
pieces of  literature  than  a  man.  But  there  is  no 
necessity  for  her  to  part  with  her  womanly  gen- 
tleness because  she  writes.  No,-  for  it  is  just  that 
subtle  charm  of  her  finer  sex  that  should  give 
the  superiority  to  her  work — not  the  stripping 
herself  of  all  those  delicate  and  sensitive  quali- 
ties bestowed  on  her  by  Nature,  and  the  striving 
to  ape  that  masculine  roughness,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  want  eliminated  from  all  high 
ideals  of  art. 
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Si  iForeign  Cocce0pontient'0  jl^otcs. 

^^''HE  garden-surrounded  hospital  of  St.  John 
V^  and  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  John's  Wood,  Lon- 
don, where  the  Crimean  nun — Sister 
Mary  Stanislaus  Joseph,  who  was  Florence 
Nightingale's  right  hand  throughout  the  noble 
work  of  nursing  in  the  Crimea — kept  her  nine- 
tieth birthday  a  few  weeks  ago,  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  the  house  in  which,  as  a  private 
patient,  and  in  the  most  tender  as  well  as  the 
most  scientific  care  of  the  nuns,  Francis  Thomp- 
son died,  four  years  ago.  Never  did  poet's  death 
bring  about  so  sudden  a  popularity.  Greatly  ad- 
mired by  less  than  half  a  dozen  enthusiasts  dur- 
ing his  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  authorship, 
he  became  famous  from  the  very  day  following 
his  death. 

In  self-sacrifice  and  in  what  proved  far  more 
useful — talent  for  organization  and  management 
—Sister  Stanislaus  was  not  a  whit  behind  the 
noble  woman  upon  whose  name  has  been  show- 
ered all  the  glory  of  that  crusade  of  the  Crimea. 

Florence  Nightingale  herself  was  never  slow 
to  speak  with  gratitude  of  the  devoted  band  of 
Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy  who  enabled  her  to 
crown  her  great  enterprise  with  success,  and, 
until  her  death,  she  was  a  firm  friend  of  the  ven- 
erable lady  who  is  now  spending  her  declining 
years  in  St.  John's  Wood. 

Sister  Stanislaus  is  deaf,  and  her  sight  is 
going,  but  her  eyes  light  up  when  visited  by  the 
few  intimate  friends  of  her  old  age,  and  with 
them  she  manages  to  carry  on  a  lively  conversa- 
tion. She  celebrated  her  ninetieth  birthday  by 
coming  out  of  her  retreat  and  joining  all  the 
Sisters  at  dinner,  and  there  were  some  speeches 
by  the  leading  members  of  the  Community  in 
honor  of  their  guest.  This  gave  the  venerable 
lady  great  satisfaction. 

There  are  few  women  who  can  look  back  upon 
such  a  life,  so  crowded  with  work  of  public  use- 
fulness. It  was  largely  through  her  aid  that 
Florence  Nightingale  achieved  so  much ;  and  it 
was  largely  through  her  efforts  that  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Elizabeth  was  established. 
It  was  at  the  hands  of  Bishop  Wiseman — after- 
wards the  celebrated  Cardinal — that  Sister  Stan- 
islaus made  her  religious  profession. 

Miss  Nightingale  and  Sister  Stanislaus  arrived 
at  Scutari  the  day  before  Inkerman,  when  al- 


ready the  hospitals  were  choked  with  wounded 
and  disease-stricken  soldiers.  The  latter  often 
kept  guard  over  a  dying  soldier,  sitting  on  a  mud 
floor  in  one  of  the  hospital  shanties — for  there 
were  no  chairs — and  protected  her  charge  from 
the  attacks  of  rats.  Many  a  melancholy  testa- 
ment did  she  send  home  to  sorrowing  relatives,, 
written  by  the  dim  light  of  an  oil  lamp. 

One  of  Florence  Nightingale's  acts  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  friend's  Golden  Jubilee,  was  to  send 
her  a  gift  of  fifty  pounds  sterling — this,  Sister 
Stanislaus  devoted  to  an  orphanage,  with  which 
she  became  associated  in  1884. 


Have  you  read  F.  G.  Aflalo's  opinion  of  the 
Paderewski  episode  ?    Here  it  is  : 

It  is  not  long  since,  to  the  horror  of  his  ad- 
mirers, M.  Paderewski,  who  was  "playing  softly"" 
oi!  the  piano  of  a  steamer  in  South  African 
waters,  was  rudely  bidden  by  a  Goth  in  Afri- 
kander clothing  to  "stop  that  noise."  The  vir- 
tuoso, at  whose  splendid  feet  coroneted  dow- 
agers have  squirmed,  promptly  shook  the  dust  of 
South  Africa  from  ofT  his  feet,  and  cancelled  all 
hiL-.  engagements.  Now,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
M  Paderewski  has  my  sympathy.  There  was  no 
need  to  be  rude  about  it.  There  was  no  need  to 
describe  his  performance  as  "noise,"  for  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  know  that  so  great  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Johnson  held  music  to  be  "of 
ali  noises  the  least  disagreeable."  Moreover, 
any  one  on  board  is  at  liberty  to  strum  on  the 
piano  unless  forbidden  by  the  .captain.  I  have 
done  so  myself  on  a  score  of  steamers — and  far 
less  entertainingly,  I  warrant,  than  M.  Pade- 
rewski. But  if  that  boor  had  addressed  me  in 
like  fashion,  there  would  have  been  more  music, 
either  on  the  piano  or  on  the  floor!  So  much 
for  the  pianist's  side  of  the  question.  But  there 
is  another  standpoint  altogether. 

Not  every  one  likes  music.  Shakespeare  said 
something  about  those  who  do  not,  which  is 
quite  unworthy  of  his  genius,  and  which  alone 
makes  me  doubt  whether  he  wrote  his  own  plays. 
Even  kings  have  disliked  it.  When  David 
played  before  Saul,  Saul  threw  a  javelin  at  him. 
Subjects,  like  kings,  are  not  always  in  the  mood 
for  music,  even  if  able  to  enjoy  it  in  moderation 
at  other  times.  I  can  quite  imagine  that  any  one 
tossing  in  a  bunk,  and  not  quite  sure-  whether  to 
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be  seasick  or  not,  would  feel  no  love  for  M. 
Paderewski's  interpretation  of  Liszt.  And,  as 
I  say,  there  are  quite  estimable  folk  who  detest 
music  at  any  time. 

Then,  again,  why  should  all  tastes  in  music  be 
alike?  Very  superior  connoisseurs,  who  crowd 
to  opera-houses  and  peer  at  the  score  through 
spectacles,  deny  that  there  is  any  difference  of 
taste,  save  between  those  w^ho  have  it  and  those 
who  have  not.  For  them  there  is,  in  fact,  only 
one  standard  of  taste,  their  own.  He  who  is  so 
plebeian  as  to  love  Gounod's  "Faust,"  Bizet's 
"Carmen,"  or  even  the  haunting  barcarolle  from 
Oflenbach's  "Contes  d'Hoflfmann,"  is  a  pariah. 
H(  should  not  call  himself  musical.  Possibly, 
he  has  no  wish  to  do  so. 

There  is,  too,  something  in  environment.  As 
one  of  the  uninspired,  I  stifle  in  the  stuffy  atmos- 
phere of  concert  halls.  Give  me  rather  the  voices 
of  unseen  singers  coming  through  a  Venetian 
darkness  on  the  Grand  Canal,  or  the  chanting  of 
monks  in  some  old  monastic  church,  or  the  law- 
les.s  rhythm  of  some  dusky  beauty  improvising 
in  a  Tuscan  vineyard. 

Personally,  I  love  a  little  music  at  most  times, 
but  never  a  feast.  I  dislike  the  execution — un- 
less done  with  a  block  and  chopper — of  children 
practising  their  scales.  I  love  not  the  hand- 
organ  or  gramophone,  or  even  coons  armed  with 
banjos.  Wagner  is  far  above  my  understanding 
as  the  stars,  and  I  could  wish  him  farther  still. 
Yet  I  love  most  French  and  Italian  opera,  very 
much  of  the  sweet  tune  of  Sullivan,  and  quite  a 
number  of  old  ballads.  For  such  unexacting 
standards  I  am  rated  by  my  musical  friends 
much  as  Brillat-Savarin  would  have  rated  one 
who  dined  on  boiled  mutton.  Why?  The  per- 
formance of  the  average  amateur,  vocal  or  in- 
strumental, gives  me  a  sensation  not  unlike 
prickly  heat,  but,  I  do  not,  therefore,  deny  that 
it  is  perfectly  capable  of  giving  enjoyment  to  the 
performer  himself. 

Why  should  M.  Paderewski  and  his  following 
regard  as  lepers  those  with  no  soul  for  his  music  ? 
His  music  can  be  very  beautiful,  but  there  are 
more  important  things  in  life.  Remember,  music 
cannot  be  enjoyed  in  inoffensive  silence,  like  a 
book  or  a  picture  or  a  statue.  People  have  as 
good  a  right  to  enjoy  silence  on  board  ship  as 
their  neighbors  to  make  a  noise.  To  regard  in- 
difference to  music  as  a  sign  of  depravity  indi- 


cates false  perspective.  Even  so,  there  are  peo- 
ple who,  to  my  knowledge,  regard  ignorance  of 
the  leads  in  bridge  as  far  more  heinous  than 
ignorance  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  who 
would  infinitely  rather  break  nine  of  these  in 
one  night  than  revoke  once ! 

C.  T. 


Chopin,  9^v  JFabotiU  Compo0et. 

rEDERICK  CHOPIN  was  born  on  March 
I,  1809,  at  Zela  Zowa  Wola,  a  village  near 
Warsaw,  Poland,  in  which  city  his  father. 
Nicholas  Chopin,  held  a  position  as  professor  in 
the  Lycee.  The  younger  Chopin,  we  believe,  in- 
herited from  his  mother,  who  was  a  noble  lady 
of  Polish  descent,  the  fine  sensibilities  of  the 
Sclav — the  highly-strung  nervous  organization 
and  the  refined  temperament  which,  later,  made 
themselves  so  apparent  in  his  compositions.  So 
closely  is  Chopin's  personality  allied  with  his 
work  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible,  without  a 
certain  knowledge  of  his  music,  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  the  man.  It  is  only 
in  his  compositions  that  he  relaxes  an  habitual 
self-restraint,  induced  by  his  repugnance  to  any 
extreme  of  emotion,  which  was,  in  turn,  the  re- 
sult of  an  inherited  delicacy.  Anything  which 
jarred  upon  his  over-sensitive  temperament 
seems  to  have  caused  him  positive  pain,  and. 
doubtless,  it  was  in  avoidance  of  any  such  possi- 
bility that  he  developed  a  reserve  of  manner 
through  which  he  rarely  broke. 

Chopin  learnt  the  rudiments  of  music  and 
pianoforte  playing  from  Adalbert  Zywmy,  who 
was  a  native  of  Bohemia  and  a  thoroughly  good 
musician.  The  boy's  debut,  as  a  pianist,  was 
made  on  February  24,  1818,  or  in  his  ninth  year, 
and  it  is  related  of  him  that,  on  this  occasion, 
he  performed  a  concerto  very  cleverly,  and  also 
improvised,  to  the  delight  of  his  audience.  The 
people  began  to  talk  of  a  second  Mozart,  and 
little  Frederick  became  the  pet  of  a  host  of  aris- 
tocratic ladies  and  gentlemen.  He  began  to 
compose,  also,  almost  before  he  could  wield  a 
pen,  valses,  mazurkas,  and  polonaises,  and  he 
would  sit  far  into  the  night,  if  allowed,  busy 
with  his  music.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his 
parents,  at  this  time,  contemplated  his  becoming 
a   professional   musician,   for,   at   any   rate,   his 
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music  was  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  his 
school  work,  and  he  was  coached  for  the  Ly- 
ceum, which  he  entered  in  1824.  He  was  popu- 
lar with  his  schoolfellows  and  often  took  part 
in  private  theatricals  at  his  father's  house,  being 
as  we  are  told,  "always  ready  with  an  improvisa- 
tion if  another  fellow  happened  to  forget  his 
part" ;  while  a  Polish  actor,  who  was  director 
on  these  occasions,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Frederick  was  "born  for  the  stage." 

In  1825,  he  appeared  once  more  in  public,  and' 
though  there  is  no  direct  report  of  the  quality 
of  his  playing,  a  Warsaw  critic  says  that  "young 
Chopin  distinguished  himself  in  his  improvisa- 
tions by  the  abundance  of  his  ideas."  In  the 
same  year  was  published  his  "Premier  Rondeau," 
C  minor,  and  from  this  time  until  1827,  it  seems 
that  his  music  was  the  uppermost  thought  in  his 
mind.  Indeed,  he  tried  hard  to  keep  up  with 
hi^  studies,  but,  at  the  final  examination,  just 
managed  to  pass  "without  distinction,"  so  that 
henceforth,  with  his  parents'  consent  and  on  his 
teacher's  advice,  it  was  decided  that  music  was 
to  be  his  sole  aim  and  profession. 

In  1828,  he  was  allowed  to  start  on  a  journey 
to  Berlin,  and,  from  his  twentieth  to  his  twenty- 
second  year,  Chopin  visited  Warsaw,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Dresden,  and  other  cities,  leaving  every- 
where behind  him  a  throng  of  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers, and  composing,  at  intervals,  as  the  mood 
seized  him.  One  of  his  so-called  peculiarities, 
as  noted  in  the  "Theaterzeitung,"  is  that  "he 
did  not  observe  the  indication  by  accent  of  the 
commencement  of  a  bar,"  which  means,  in  other 
words,  that  he  was  remarkable  for  just  and  deli- 
cate phrasing,  and  did  not  choose  to  beat  time 
with  his  fists.  The  chief  fault  found  with  him 
was  that  his  tone  was  "insufficient  for  a  large 
room,"  while  he,  in  turn,  declared  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Vienna  preferred  "thumping,"  and  that 
he  "would  rather  be  told  he  had  played  too  deli- 
cately than  too  roughly."  Again  he  says,  "It  is 
my  manner  of  playing." 

While  in  Stuttgart,  in  1831,  Chopin  learned 
of  the  taking  of  Warsaw  by  the  Russians,  and 
it  is  said  that  it  was  from  the  depths  of  the  de- 
pression of  his  soul  at  this  time  that  there  sprang 
the  conception  of  his  Study  in  C  minor — op.  10 ; 
No.  12 — with  its  wild  cry  of  passion  and  de- 
spair. In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  Chopin 
arrived  in  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  continu- 


ing his  journey  to  England  and  America,  but  he 
found  Paris  suited  to  his  taste,  so  he  remained 
there.  At  this  time  many  of  his  compositions 
were  published,  and,  although  he  performed  but 
seldom  in  public,  the  music  lovers  of  Paris  were 
not  long  in  recognizing  this  new  genius.  We 
learn  that  Chopin  was,  in  reality,  discovered  to 
the  world  by  Schumann,  who  wrote  a  discrim- 
inating criticism  of  one  of  the  new  celebrity's 
compositions.  For  some  years,  Chopin  kept 
aloof  from  what  he  called  the  "artificial  and  suf- 
focating" air  surrounding  the  life  of  the  salon 
performer ;  he  would  take  but  few  pupils ;  for 
he  was  unwilling  to  instruct  one  in  whom  he 
could  not  find  perfect  sympathy  with  himself,  as 
well  as  exceptional  talent ;  and  since  it  was  only 
at  rare  intervals  that  he  met  with  an  audience 
with  complete  appreciation  of  his  method  of  exe- 
cution, he  preferred  to  live  a  more  or  less  retired 
life,  satisfied  to  be  left  alone  with  his  work. 

Franz  Liszt,  in  his  charming  biography  of 
Chopin,  tells  us  that — "In  the  fall  of  1837, 
Chopin  was  attacked  by  an  alarming  illness, 
which  left  him  almost  without  force  to  support 
life.  Dangerous  symptoms  forced  him  to  go 
south  to  avoid  the  rigors  of  winter.  The  beauti- 
ful island  of  Majorca  was  selected  for  residence 
and  he  was  so  much  benefited  by  the  change  that 
his  health  was  improved  during  several  years." 

Much  of  his  best  and  most  inspired  writing 
belongs  to  this  period,  notably  the  dreamy  and 
fantastic  Ballads  in  A  flat,  op.  47. 

From  1840,  the  health  of  Chopin,  however, 
visibly  declined,  but  he  continued,  nevertheless, 
to  breathe  forth  his  soul  in  beautiful  tone-poems 
until  the  end.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life  he  paid  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  gave  one 
or  two  concerts,  and  was  received  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm,  and  also  made  a  short  journey 
into  Scotland.  The  sudden  news  of  his  father's 
death,  in  1849,  proved  too  much  for  his  fast- 
failing  strength  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  he  was  able  to  play  in  public,  or  compose. 
"It  was  a  painful  spectacle  to  see  our  dear 
Chopin  at  that  time,"  writes  one  of  his  pupils ; 
"he  was  the  picture  of  e?chaustion — the  head 
bowed  forward,  the  back  bent, — but  always 
kindly  and  full  of  distinction." 

Day  by  day,  it  was  seen  by  those  around  him 
that  the  end  was  rapidly  approaching,  still  he 
retained  that  presence  of  mind  and  precision  of 
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ideas  for  which  he  had  been  ever  noted.  We 
learn  that  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Pere  La  Chaise,  next  to  BelHni,  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimately  acquainted  in 
Paris,  and  he  now  sleeps  between  Bellini  and 
Cherubini,  men  so  dissimilar  in  their  genius,  and 
yet  to  both  of  whom  he  was  in  a  degree  allied. 

Surely,  we  can  do  no  better  in  relating  Chop- 
in's death  than  to  quote  the  words  of  his  con- 
temporary and  biographer,  Liszt : 

"His  condition  had  altered  for  the  worse  dur- 
ing' the  night,  but  he  felt  more  tranquil  on  Mon- 
day morning,  and  as  if  he  had  known  in  advance 
the  appointed  and  propitious  moment,  he  asked 
to  receive  immediately  the  last  sacraments. 
When  the  holy  Viaticum  was  administered  to 
him,  he  received  it,  surrounded  by  those  who 
loved  him,  with  great  devotion.  He  called  his 
friends  a  short  time  afterwards,  one  by  one,  to 
his  bedside,  to  give  each  of  them  his  earnest 
blessing;  calling  down  the  grace  of  God  upon 
themselves,  their  affections  and  their  hopes ; 
every  knee  was  bent,  every  head  bowed,  all  eyes 
were  heavy  with  tears ;  every  heart  was  sad  and 
oppressed — every  soul  elevated. 

Chopin  lingered  apparently  unconscious  until 
Tuesday,  October  17th.,  when  he  revived  a  little, 
and  requested  his  confessor,  who  had  never  left 
him,  to  recite  with  him  the  prayers  and  litanies 
for  the  dying,  and  was  able  to  accompany  the 
Abbe  in  an  audible  and  intelligible  voice. 

The  final  agony  commenced  about  two  o'clock, 
a  cold  sweat  ran  profusely  from  his  brow,  and 
after  a  short  drowsiness  he  asked  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible,  'Who  is  near  me?'  Being  an- 
swered, he  bent  his  head  to  kiss  the  hand  of  M. 
Gutman,  who  still  supported  it — while  giving 
this  last  tender  proof  of  love  and  gratitude,  the 
soul  of  the  artist  left  its  fragile  clay.  He  died 
a3  he  had  lived — in  loving." 

Thus  there  lived  and  passed  away  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  the  world  has  ever  known,  one 
whose  compositions  and  methods  of  execution 
were  criticised  and  even  ridiculed  in  his  own  day, 
but  are  now  recognized  and  appreciated  as  last- 
ing works  of  musical  art.  He  is  a  master  of 
style,  a  master  of  refined  rhythm,  and  a  fascinat- 
ing melodist.  He  has  given  us  a  new  vision  and 
a  new  version  of  beauty;  he  is  the  poet  of  the 
piano  and  the  greatest  specialist  in  the  treatment 
of  that  instrument.    As  Liszt  says,  let  us  regard 


him  as  one  whom  the  belief  of  the  people  marks 
a.>  "Good  Genii."  Let  us  bow  before  all  who 
are  marked  with  this  mystic  seal;  but  let  us 
venerate  with  the  deepest,  truest  tenderness, 
those  who  have  only  used  their  wondrous  su- 
premacy to  give  life  and  expression  to  the  high- 
est and  most  exquisite  feelings ! — and  among  the 
pure  and  beneficent  genii  of  earth  must  in- 
dubitably be  ranked  the  artist,  Chopin ! 

Josephine  Morrissev. 


(E&ouatd  ^e&^tlbns  at  Eoceto  Sitbtv. 

HS  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  says : 
"Every  now  and  then  the  mind  is 
stretched  by  a  new  idea  or  sensation,  and 
never  returns  to  its  former  dimensions."  H 
there  be  any  truth  in  this  utterance,  then  certainly 
a  most  rare  and  delightful  occasion  for  verifying 
the  same  was  offered  to  all  who  were  present  on 
Tuesday  last,  at  the  Soiree  Musicale,  given  to  the 
pupils  and  Alumnae  of  Loreto  Abbey  by  the 
world-famed  Tone  Poet,  Concert  Pianist  and 
Composer,  Mr.  Edouard  Hesselberg. 

Mr.  Hesselberg  has  lately  come  to  Toronto  to 
fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  Mr.  Vogt,  who  is 
abroad  for  a  two  years'  stay.  He  is  a  Russian 
b\  birth,  but  was  educated  chiefly  in  Germany. 
Charles  Davidoff,  the  world's  greatest  'cellist, 
was  his  great  uncle.  He  is  a  composer  as  well 
as  a  piano  virtuoso,  "whose  wonderful  mastery 
of  the  instrument,"  to  quote  one  of  his  critics, 
"excites  incredulity  as  to  the  possibility  of 
Paderewski's  ability  to  excel  him." 

Another  distinguished  critic  claims  for  his 
playing,  "The  octaves  of  Rosenthal,  the  poetry 
r,i  Paderewski,  and  the  strength  of  Rubenstein." 
He  enjoyed,  indeed,  the  private  guidance  of  Ru- 
benstein in  his  musical  studies. 

We  earnestly  endorse  all  the  high  encomiums 
pronounced  upon  this  great  artist  by  the  highest 
musical  authorities,  convinced  though  we  be,  that 
only  the  words  of  an  artist,  as  great,  if  not  great- 
er than  he,  could  in  any  sense  do  him  justice,  or 
fittingly  express  the  effect  produced  upon  all 
who  were  privileged,  through  his  own  generous 
courtesy,  to  hear  him. 

The  Toronto  colleges  and  conservatories,  as 
well  as  the  public — no  mean  authority  in  musical 
matters  here — have  all  taken  Mr.  Hesselberg  up 
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warmly,  and  will  not  be  slow  to  recognize  and  long,  and  your  pretty  home  to  shelter  you  from 

appreciate  the  advantages  of   having  so  distin-  the  blast  of  winter. 

guished  a  musician  in  their  midst.  Things  were  very  different  when  we  first 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  programme  ren-  came.  Sometimes  the  water  rose  high  in  spring- 
dered  at  the  Abbey,  complete,  but  for  the  two  or  time,  up  to  where  we  stand ;  and  sometimes  will- 
three  encores,  which  were  graciously  and  grace-  of-the-wisps  rose  and  fell  at  nightfall  on  the 
fully  accorded :  marsh   land.      I    was    not   afraid   because   your 

father  told  me  what  they  were.    The  nights  were 

PROGRAMME.  weird,  nevertheless.     The  silence  seemed  so  sol- 
emn, so  profound,  broken  only  by  the  bark  of  a 

PART  ONE.  f (-.^^  Qj-  ^|-jg  shrill  call  of  a  raccoon,  or  by  the 

Toccata   and   Fugue Bach-Tausig  muffled  murmur  of  the  turtles  in  the  water  of 

Reverie  Vieuxtemps  the   bay.      Strangest   of    all,   were   the   summer 

Nocturne nights  under  the  quiet  stars.    Sounds  reached  our 

Aeolian  Harp    (fitude) ears,  like  the  bursting  of  flowers.    Neither  of  us 

Berceuse    Chopin  knew.     But  I  thought  the  noises  were  the  hearts 

Lucia   Leschetizki  of   the  flowers    breaking.     But    he    said — your 

(Paraphrase  for  left-hand  solo.)  father  said,  the  acorns  were  dropping  from  the 

oak-trees.     That  was  all.     It  is  all  so  very  long 

PART  TWO.  ago,  but  I  can  remember  the  black  trees  filling 

Elegie    Massenet  the  world,  and  the  silent  far-away  stars  over  the 

Mandolinata St.  Saens  trees,  and  the  two  of  us  under  everything,  count- 

The  Nightingale   Aliabieff  ing  them  as  they  flashed  across  the  sky  in  trails 

Romance   of  light.     I  shall  never  forget  it.     It  was  very 

Torreador  et  Andalouse Rubinstein  wonderful." 

Polonaise  from  "Russian   Suite" ...  .Hesselberg  I  am  looking  up  at  the  Toronto  stars  to-night, 

"Heintzman  &  Co."  Pianoforte.  f"^  ^  ^"^  thinking  of  the  picture  of  those  days. 

I  see  the  meadow,  and  the  cedar-trees,  and  the 

* orchard,  and,  across  a  southern  slope  of  golden 

^htV  Sltt  &0  (iHtati  fields,  I  see  my  father,  with  his  men  harvesting 

in  a  field  of  yellow  wheat.     I  hear  my  mother's 

^^OMETIMES  she  comes  back  to  me,  having  voice,  I  see  her  face  turned  towards  the  reapers, 

cm^     about   her   the   glories   of   the   valleys  of  her  eyes  looking  far,  far  away  into  the  gates  of 

Paradise.     Her  returning  is  silent  and  no  the  horizon, 

word  tells  me  anything,  only  great  joy  and  heav-  "The  two  of  us  under  everything." 

enly  peace  enveil  her,  and  I  know  it  is  well  with  And  now  the  two  of  them  over  everything, 

her  and  I  am  not  troubled  in  spirit.    Only  I  won-  surely  with  Him  "who  made  the  earth  by  His 

der,    what    is    it? — this    other   world    where   my  power,    who   hath   prepared   the   world   by    His 

mother  is  sojourning?  wisdom,  who  hath  stretched  out  the  heavens  by 

Many  years  ago  when  we  were  in  a  meadow  His  understanding." 

field  and  the  morning  sunbeams  had  not  yet  gath-  Surely,  in  heaven  among  the  cedars,  in  the  para- 

ered  up  the  wetness  of  the  dewdrops  from  the  disc  of  God,  where  there  is  no  fear,  where  there 

velvet  grass,  she  said  to  me :  is   no   parting,   where   there   is   always   meeting. 

"When  we  first  came  here  to  live,  your  father  Here,  separations  and  farewells  and  sorrow  unto 

and  I,  things  were  very  different.     There  were  death,  there,  all  these  things  passed  away,  "like 

no  carriages  to  ride  in,  no  roads  to  walk  on,  only  a  post  that  runneth  on," — only  His  beauty  filling 

green  grass  and  running  water  and  great  trees  the   everlasting  pathways    for   them   "that  have 

everywhere  under  the  sun.  kept  just  things  justly."    Surely,  heaven  is  worth 

And     now     what     remains? — these    beautiful  all  the  trial  years  under  the  shadows  of  the  sky. 

meadow   fields,   these  hedging  cedars   that   you  My  dear  mother  and   father!    have  you  not 

love,   the   orchards   in   which   you   play   all    day  found  it  so?     Often  weary  looking  out  on  this 
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strange,  mysterious  world,  in  sorrow  often,  and 
often  burdened  with  care  for  our  sakes!  Oh, 
surely,  joy  marked  the  terminus  of  this  world's 
pathways  for  you?  And  now,  in  your  eternal 
journey ings,  little  will  you  reck  the  accidents  of 
an  earthly  existence  that  offered  for  your  por- 
tion here  the  untried  paths.  In  the  paradisal 
mansions  you  will  only  reckon  that  when  you 
were  down  upon  the  earth  you  sought  His  face. 
He  is  now  your  exceeding  great  reward.  This  is 
m)-  hope  and  my  prayer  for  you. 

Rut  I  miss  you ! 

And,  at  times,  my  heart  goes  knocking  at 
every  door  in  every  house  all  around  the  earth, 
but  a  stranger  answers  the  knocking.  Always 
a  stranger!  Are  you  very  far  and  my  voice  is 
not  loud  enough  or  are  you  very  near  and  my 
voice  is  not  low  enough  ?  Nothing  tells  me.  You 
never  call  my  name  all  the  day  long.  I  shall  never 
hear  it  in  your  tones  again.  For  you  are  both 
sleeping,  side  by  side,  under  the  same  quiet  stars 
that  watched  your  setting  out  together  in  those 
primeval  days  of  long  ago. 

M.\RGARET    ShEEH.\N. 


Valse,  op.  64,  No.  2 Chopin 

Miss  Cecilia  Connolly. 

Recitation,  Discords   

Miss  Catherine  Wall.\ce. 

Mazurka,  op.  7,  No.  i Chopin 

Miss  Catherine  McGuire. 

Valse,  op.  64,  No.  i Chopin 

Miss  Cecilia  Sch.\ger. 

Summer  Breezes Denza 

St.  Cecilia  Circle. 

Mazufka,  op.  67,  No.  2 Chopin 

Miss  M-\rgaret   Stanton. 

Descriptive  Analysis  of  Prelude  in  D  Flat 

Miss  Marie  Coveny. 

(b)  Prelude  in  D  Flat,  op.  28,  No.  15.  .Chopin 

(c)  Marche  Funebre  Chopin 

Miss  Genevieve  Baskerville. 

Tota  Pulchra  Es Tonello 

St.  Cecilia  Circle. 

Sllumnae  Slssiociation,  Horeto  Conbent,  Iioliet,  Jllinois. 


Yesterday  afternoon,  the  members  of  Loreto 

• Alumnae  assembled  for  their  annual  reunion  in 

the  banquet  hall  of  their  Alma  Mater,  St.  Mary's 
"^  C|)OpJn  (Cbening;."  Academy,   where   sixty-five  maids   and   matrons 

Hereto  Conbent,  JoHet,  Jllinois.  P^'2,°°^  o^  ^"  elaborate  four-course  luncheon 

The  decoration  scheme  was  m  blue  and  white 

PROGRAMME.  — the  Alumnae  and  Academy  colors.    White  car- 

.                                               r\        <r  nations  formed  the  centerpiece  of  each  table,  and 

In  May  Time              Oley  Speaks  ^j^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^^^  blossoms  were  intermingled 

St.  Cecilia  Circle.  ^^^-^  ^j^^  banking  of  palms  and  ferns.    The  place 

Reading  on  Chopin's  Life cards  were  in  the  form  of  blue  pennants. 

Miss  Mary  Deiss.  After  the  luncheon.  Miss  Marie  Johnson,  who 

Mazurka,  op.   17,  No.   i Chopin  ^^ted  as  toast-mistress,  and  a  clever  and  enter- 

Miss  Laura  McManus  taining  one  she  proved  to  be,  called  upon  Miss 

Marv  Hennebry,  Class  '08.    Miss  Hennebry  gave 

Reading  on  Chopin's  Nocturnes ^.,  interesting  talk  upon  general  matters  concern- 

Miss  Hildegarde  Carey.  ^^^  ^^^  Alumnae.     She  was  followed  by  Miss 

Descriptive  Analysis  of  Nocturne,  op.  37,  No.  i  Helen  Kinsella,  Class  '09,  who,  in  a  clever  little 

Miss  Marie  McGowan.  speech,  welcomed  the  members  of  Class  '12. 

Nocturne,  op.  37,  No.   i Chopin  ^^^^s    Mary    D'Arcy    ably    responded    for    the 

(c)  Waltz,  op.  70,  No.  I Chopin  ^^^/s.                                           „      r  „     r             ., 

Miss  CoR\L  CoNKLiN  ^  number  of  impromptu  talks,  full  of  wit  and 

humor,  were  given  by  Miss  May  Martin,  Regina 

O  Dry  Those  Tears Teresa  Del  Piego  jj^^^   Winifred   Lynk,   and   Elizabeth   Wallace. 

Miss  Leona  Johnson.  Interspersing  these  talks.   Miss  Leona  Johnson 

Mazurka,  op.  33.  No.  4 Chopin  sang  "In  the  Garden  of  My  Heart,"  and  Miss 

Miss  Florence  Lynk.  Rosemary   Sharon,   "Fleeting  Days."     Both   of 
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these  selections  were  given  in  a  charming  man- 
ner. 

Following  the  election  of  officers,  Reverend 
Father  Walsh  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  upon 
Rome. 

The  members  voted  to  continue  next  fall  the 
series  of  stereopticon  lectures  which  proved  so 
interesting  during  the  spring. 

The  officers  chosen  were: 

President — Miss   Elizabeth   Wallace,   '95. 

First  Vice-President — Miss  Margaret  Lough- 
ran,  '99. ' 

Second  Vice-President  —  Miss  Margaret 
Haley,  '96. 

Treasurer — Miss  Jennie  Halkyard,  '03. 

Secretary — Henrietta  Braun,  '08. 

The  committees  in  charge  of  the  '12  banquet 
were :  Miss  Theresa  Lennon,  Elenore  Cull,  Julia 
McDermott,  Nan  Loughran,  Mary  Hennebry 
and  Norene  Kinsella. 


9$i0&  lulta  j^'&ulliban  pia^0  at  Eoreto 

^nVlSS  JULIA  O'SULLIVAN  gave  a  fare- 
A.II*/  well  recital,  on  September  24th,  to 
the  Religious  and  pupils  of  Loreto 
Abbey.  Among  the  audience  were  several  fel- 
low-students, proud  to  be  reckoned  as  such,  as 
well  as  a  roomful  of  warm  friends  and  admirers 
of  this  highly-gifted  violinist. 

She  proved  beyond  all  question  that  the  musi- 
cal press,  which  has  sounded  her  praise  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  of  late,  has  not  exaggerated  her 
^mastery  over  an  instrument,  which  becomes,  no 
doubt,  her  master  in  its  turn,  and  an  exacting 
one,  since  it  must  take  her  away  over  seas  before 
she  can  win  her  finishing  laurels. 

Mr.  Blachford,  who  has  directed  Miss  O'Sul- 
livan's  musical  studies,  and  under  whose  direc- 
tion she  has  attained  her  present  excellence,  ac- 
companied her  with  all  the  sympathy  of  a  great 
teacher. 

We  wish  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  us  on  this  occasion,  and 
our  desire  that  every  success  may  attend  Miss 
O'Sullivan  during  her  sojourn  abroad.  Among 
the  numbers  on  the  programme  were:  Grieg's 
Sonata,   G  Major,  Kreisler's  Caprice  Viennois, 


De  Bussy's  "II  Pleure  dans  mon  coeur,"  Alt- 
Weiner  Tanz-weisen  No.  i,  Liebefreud  and 
Bruch's  Concerto,  C  Minor. 


'H^e  Eanti  of  tfie  Slineiptcted. 

^^  HOUGH  somewhat  off  the  beaten  track  of 
^^  tourists,  there  is  no  country  more  inter- 
esting and  surprising  to  the  traveller  than 
Spain — interesting  on  account  of  her  varied  his- 
tory and  people,  and  surprising  because  she  still 
preserves  intact  the  customs  and  inclinations  of 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Spain  to-day  seems  like  a 
dream-country  in  another  planet,  so  little  has  she 
been  disturbed  by  so-called  modern  civilization. 
The  amusements  and  habits  of  former  centuries 
have  been  zealously  retained,  and,  while  her  ever- 
changing  neighbors  are  urged  onward  by  Prog- 
ress, Spain  calmly  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  her 
ways. 

A  visit  to  this  sunny  land  more  than  repays  the 
trouble  of  travel,  whether  it  is  art,  scenery,  his- 
toric interest  or  merely  the  unusual  that  the 
traveller  seeks.  Spain  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
art  galleries  in  Europe,  said  by  some  critics  to  be 
without  an  equal,  and  many  of  her  churches  are 
storehouses  of  priceless  collections  of  paintings 
and  sculptures.  Beautiful  relics  of  Moorish 
architecture  still  stand  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  and  many  of  the  earliest  specimens 
or  the  Gothic  style  are  found  and  treasured  there. 
If  sublime  views  and  landscapes  are  the  object 
of  the  visit,  the  warm  tropical  beauty  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  or  more  rugged  Pyrenees  is  sure 
to  inspire  even  the  most  critical  tourist  with  ad- 
miration and  delight,  and  the  sunsets  of  Spain 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  so  beautiful  are  the 
tints  with  which  they  flood  the  sky,  but  fading 
all  too  quickly  into  twilight. 

To  the  student  of  history  the  ruined  structures 
of  mosque  and  ancient  temple,  dating  back  to  the 
Romans  and  Goths,  will  cause  him  to  pause  and 
wonder  at  their  age  and  beauty.  The  ancient 
capital,  Toledo,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
second  oldest  city  in  Europe,  and  its  walls  and 
houses  constitute  a  record  of  the  early  history 
of  Spain. 

The  bull-fight  and  the  "verbena"  or  night-fes- 
tival, held  on  the  eve  of  some  popular  celebration. 
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are  the  genuine  and  much-loved  amusements  of 
the.  Spanish  people.  The  bull-fight  is  a  spectacle 
that  awakens  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  emotion 
in  the  breast  of  every  true  Spaniard.  It  is  held 
once  a  week  and  on  that  day  every  one  hastens 
to  the  "Plaza  de  Toras" — in  luxurious  motor- 
cars, carriages,  street-cars,  or  on  foot.  The 
women  are  gaily  dressed  and  wear  the  pretty 
lace  mantillas,  with  flowers  peeping  out  here  and 
there.  Everybody  attends  the  bull-fight,  and  half 
an  hour  after  it  commences,  the  streets  are  de- 
serted and  there  is  a  silence  almost  death-like, 
not  to  be  broken  until  the  great  sport  is  over. 

The  "verbenas"  are  fiestas  of  the  people,  simi- 
lar to  our  bazaars,  when  the  pretty  Andalusian 
costumes  are  worn  and  the  real  Spanish  dances 
are  performed,  full  of  the  passion  and  the  grace 
that  make  them  unique. 

The  traveller,  whether  arriving  from  France  in 
the  north  or  Gibraltar  in  the  south,  feels  immedi- 
ately the  eflfect  of  the  contagious  good-nature  of 
the  people.  Rich  or  poor,  the  Spaniard  is  filled 
with  a  happiness  born  of  the  philosophy  that 
comes  from  centuries  of  Catholicism.  He  may 
be  ragged  and  hungry,  with  only  a  "perra  gorda" 
in  his  pocket,  but  what  he  has  he  spends  freely, 
without  a  thought  of  to-morrow.  "To  live  joy- 
fully" seems  to  be  the  motto  of  all,  and  solemn 
faces  are  rarely  seen  in  Spain. 

Honesty  and  courtesy  are  other  admirable 
characteristics  of  the  Spanish  people.  A  pedes- 
trian is  free  from  fear  of  molestation  at  any  hour 
of  the  night  or  day,  and  although  there  are  many 
beggars  among  the  poor,  they  try  to  repay  the 
generous  givers  by  playing  on  antiquated  guitars 
and  mandolins.  A  Spaniard  is  ever  polite  and 
never  too  hurried  to  chat  with  a  friend  or  ex- 
change greetings  with  an  acquaintance. 

Among  the  many  charming  features  of  Spain 
are  its  gardens — wonderful  creations  of  beauty 
and  color,  and  resounding  with  the  music  of  arti- 
ficial brooks  trickling  over  a  stony  bed.  Every 
Spaniard,  from  the  poorest  to  the  richest,  in- 
herits a  love  for  flowers,  and  no  home  is  complete 
without  a  garden  or  patio  filled  with  rare  blooms 
and  blossoms  of  every  kind.  The  memory  of 
Spain's  beautiful  flowers  lingers  long  after  her 
shores  are  left  behind. 

There  are  so  many  attractions  and  charms  in 
this  land  of  the  Moor  that  it  seems  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  them.     One  visit  seems  only 


to  inspire  a  longing  for  another,  and  one  ex- 
claims with  the  ruler  of  Granada,  on  leaving 
Spain,  that 

"The  fascination  and  allure 
Of  the  sweet  landscape  chain  our  will ; 
We  also  linger  on  the  hill. 
Our  parted  lips  are  breathing  still 
The  last  sigh  of  the  Moor." 

Madeleine  Sm.all. 

LoRETo  Academy,  Wellesley  Crescent,  To- 
ronto. 


(Eminent  ^ianifit  pia?0  at  JLottto  Sihbtv 

H  LARGE  audience  came  together  on  Friday 
afternoon  last  to  hear  the  playing  of  the 
\'iennese  pianist,  Mr.  Walther  Kirsch- 
baum,  now  engaged  in  the  Columbian  College  of 
Music,  also  that  of  Mr.  Paul  Hahn,  Toronto's 
gifted  'cellist. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Kirschbaum's 
first  public  appearance  in  Toronto,  and  the  honor 
was  deeply  appreciated  by  the  audience  so 
favored. 

He  had  but  two  numbers  on  the  programme, 
which  he  increased  to  three,  in  kindly  response 
to  a  very  persevering  encore.  His  playing  was 
something  of  a  revelation  to  the  audience,  pre- 
pared though  it  was,  for  something  above  mere 
excellence.  The  truth  is,  that  having  so  lately 
heard  Mr.  Hesselberg,  it  was  not  thought  that 
Toronto  could  contain  another  musical  artist  of 
such  supreme  merit.  Enthusiastic  and  superla- 
tive comments  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  of 
course,  it  was  not  long  before  a  lively  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  both  men ; 
a  discussion  which,  though  likely  to  grow  as  time 
goes  on,  will,  we  feel  sure,  never  lead  to  any  issue 
to  the  prejudice  of  either. 

If  "art  is  long"  it  is  likewise  broad,  and  there 
It  ample  room  for  many  to  walk  abreast,  whose 
differences  silence  all  comparisons — happily  so — 
and  a  victor  in  such  a  contest  as  this  becomes 
such  only  by  the  verdict  of  private  opinion. 

Should  anything  like  a  rivalry  arise  out  of  this 
fortunate  conjunction,  in  our  city,  of  two  stars 
Of  the  first  magnitude,  it  will  but  range,  under 
their  respective  heads,  those  who  differ  as  to 
their  ideals  of  excellence.     To  such  as  value  a 
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highly  spiritual  tone  in  music,  joined  to  a  poetic 
interpretation  of  the  same,  above  a  brilliantly 
perfect  execution  and  a  singular  mastery  over  all 
technical  difficulties,  Mr.  Hesselberg  becomes 
the  hero,  and  vice  versa.  "Chacun  a  son  goiit." 
A  contest  will  but  heighten  the  general  interest 
in  both.  A  possible  third  party,  which  prefers 
the  human  voice  of  the  'cello  to  the  piano,  under 
any  hands,  will  yield  the  palm  to  Mr.  Paul  Hahn, 
who  contributed  the  main  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  to  whose  kind  interest  we  owe  one 
of  the  most  profitable  evenings  in  our  memory. 
The  following  is  the  programme  in  full : 

1.  'Cello,   Symphonic  Variations Boellman 

2.  Piano,  Ballade    Chopin 

3.  'Cello— 

(a)  Melodic    Charpentier 

(b)  Gavotte    Humoristique    Squire 

(c)  Butterfly Noelck 

4.  Piano,   Polonaise    Liszt 

Fritz  Thiele,  accompanist. 


getter  gose. 


If  there  is  anywhere  on  your  horizon  a  spot 
of  light,  fix  your  eyes  upon  it  and  turn  your 
thoughts  away  from  the  clouds  which  may  cover 
the  rest  of  the  sky.  One  spot  of  blue  is  worth  a 
skyful  of  gray. 

Words  are  delicate  instruments,  and,  to  say 
the  very  least,  ought  to  be  used  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  instruments.  Harsh 
words  may  be  used  with  kindly  intent,  but,  with 
most  of  us,  such  words  are  always  a  venture; 
that  is,  we  cannot  prophesy  definite  results  of 
them  as  physicians  do  of  drugs.  The  stray  re- 
mark of  the  day  is  often  the  thing  that  stands 
uppermo.st  at  night;  in  some  way  it  has  become 
vital  to  us.  We  never  know  what  psychological 
issues  hang  on  words  hurled  about  with  brutal 
irresponsibility. 

We  are  constantly  acting  and  reacting  on  one 
another.  If  we  understand  the  mechanism  of 
that  action,  the  actual  working  of  words,  there 
ir.  a  possibility  of  our  being  brought  to  govern 
ourselves  sanely.  A  word  rings  glory  or  gloom 
— breaks  up  the  frozen  deeps  of  the  human 
heart,  explodes  all  its  wrath,  or  wraps  it  in  a 
great  serenity. 


Brittany,  France. 
Dear  M.  M.  F.— 

Shall  I  give  you  a  description  of  my  tramp  in 
Brittany  and  of  my  experiences  during  the  ex- 
cursion?   Yes?    Very  well. 

Damp  and  limp  after  a  night  spent  on  deck, 
on  one  of  the  roughest  Channel  passages  of  the 
year,  I  found  promise  of  compensation  for  all 
my  troubles  in  the  morning  sunshine  which 
beautified  the  Breton  landscape,  as  I  tramped 
southward,  out  of  St.  Malo,  camera  in  hand,  and 
a  large-scale  map  in  my  pocket.  Once  past  the 
Customs  on  the  steamboat  quay,  I  had  cut  loose 
from  trains  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  civil- 
ized travel  to  renew  once  more  the  delights  of 
the  road,  its  quaint  meetings,  and  the  unconven- 
tional hospitalities  of  the  village  inn.  As  a 
means  for  getting  to  know  a  strange  country, 
pedestrianism  has  no  rival.  The  show-places  of 
Brittany  are,  of  course,  well  known,  and  detailed 
descriptions  of  these  may  be  counted  by  the 
score,  but  every  tramp  can  pick  up  by  the  road- 
side little  gems  of  personal  experience  which, 
being  all  his  own,  he  prizes  as  highly  as  those 
impressions  which  he  shares  with  the  crowd. 

On  the  first  day's  walk  to  Combourg,  twenty- 
four  miles  to  the  southeast  of  St.  Malo,  I  came 
across  a  curious  figure.  From  a  side  lane  a 
little  distance  in  front  a  man  emerged,  plodding 
heavily  along  in  clumsy  sabots,  under  the  weight 
ot  a  large  wooden  cage,  which  covered  the  whole 
of  his  back,  and  towered  above  his  battered  old 
straw  hat.  As  he  approached,  I  saw  that  the 
cage  was  divided  into  three  floors  or  compart- 
ments, and  that  two  of  these  were  half  full  of 
eggs.  He  was  an  egg  buyer,  collecting  his  wares 
from  the  little,  farms  studded  about  the  country. 
At  Combourg,  where  I  intended  to  sleep,  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  an  inn.  One  of  the 
first  houses  I  saw  was  a  large  hotel,  advertising 
all  modern  luxuries,  but  I  felt  that  this  was  not 
the  place  I  wanted,  so  I  trudged  on  over  the 
cobbles.  I  was  giving  up  hope,  and  was  about 
to  turn  my  steps  once  more  towards  the  big 
hotel,  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  little  inn  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  covered  with  creeper,  and 
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cheerfully  lit  up.  Here  I  was  welcomed  by  the 
hcst,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  was  sitting  down 
to  an  excellent  dinner.  Soup  was  the  first 
course,  followed  by  omelette,  mutton  chops  and 
fried  potatoes,  cold  chicken  and  salad,  beans, 
pears,  biscuits,  and  coffee.  After  this  most  satis- 
fying repast,  I  went  out  to  the  pavement  in  front 
of  the  inn,  where  benches  and  tables  were  placed. 
It  was  now  dark,  and  across  the  square  in  front 
the  cafes  were  bright  and  the  merrymaking 
within  them  could  be  heard  very  clearly.  Here 
I  was  joined  by  the  host,  and  we  sat  for  some 
time  chatting  about  my  route.  Suddenly  a  bell 
sounded  above  and  to  our  left.  It  was  not  the 
solemn  tolling  of  a  church-bell,  and  I  was  a  little 
puzzled  until  it  was  explained  as  the  dinner  bell 
for  the  servants  of  the  chateau  under  whose 
walls  the  inn  lay.  The  daughter  of  the  house,  a 
little  maid  of  six  or  seven,  now  joined  us,  and, 
amused  by  my  inability  to  understand  all  that 
was  said,  tried  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
me  herself,  pointing  out  the  chateau,  the  soldiers 
and  peasants  who  were  passing,  and  talking 
about  the  common  objects  round  us.  Getting 
tired  of  this,  after  a  time,  she  begged  a  sou 
from  her  father,  and  ran  oflf  to  buy  sweets, 
while  I  slipped  off  to  bed.  In  the  morning  I 
had  coffee  and  milk  and  bread  and  butter. 

At  the  midday  meal  on  this  day  at  a  village 
called  Guipel,  I  was  offered  one  of  the  standing 
dishes  of  the  peasant.  It  is  called  galette,  but 
the  name  is  prettier  than  the  thing  itself.  It 
looked  like  cold,  white,  underdone  pancake,  and 
is  eaten  apparently  as  a  kind  of  relish  with  bread 
and  butter;  but  it  did  not  look  tempting,  and  I 
did  not  taste  it.  It  is  made  from  the  ble  noir,  or 
buckwheat,  a  crop  which  provides  one  element  of 
the  brilliant  coloring  of  a  Breton  landscape.  The 
flower  is  small  and  white,  the  leaves  green,  and 
the  stem  red,  and  the  best  time  to  see  a  field  is 
when  it  has  just  been  reaped,  for  then  the  bril- 
liant yellow  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  in 
view. 

Soon  after  midday  I  reached  a  little  village 
called  Chanteloup,  and,  entering  a  cafe,  found 
the  family  at  table.  I  asked  if  I  could  have 
something  to  eat,  and  was  promptly  invited  to 
sit  down  with  them.  The  table  was  a  long  one, 
with  a  form  on  each  side,  all  of  dark  polished 
oak.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  the  fireplace, 
a  huge  hole  in  the  wall,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  slab 


Of  stone  for  hearth,  and  a  large  mantelpiece, 
upon  and  hanging  from  which  were  the  brightly 
polished  cooking  utensils. 

Along  one  wall  was  a  counter,  for  the  house 
did  a  small  trade  as  a  store,  while  the  opposite 
wall  was  decorated  with  numerous  calendars  and 
with  a  colored  portrait  of  the  Tsar  and  Tsaritsa. 
The  table  had  no  cloth,  and  its  beautifully  pol- 
ished surface  was  fairly  well  covered  with 
dishes  and  bread.  They  were  just  finishing  one 
loaf  and  were  about  to  begin  on  another  when  I 
arrived,  and  the  size  of  this  new  loaf  made  me 
gasp,  for  it  was  circular,  about  2ft.  across,  and 
about  4in.  or  6in.  thick.  Two  jugs  of  glazed 
brown  earthenware,  containing  cider,  stood  on 
the  table,  and  large  shallow  white  cups,  with  a 
few  bands  of  bright  color  round  them,  were  used 
instead  of  glasses.  There  were  seven,  including 
myself.  The  youngest,  a  little  girl  of  about  six, 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  her  mother  at 
her  right  hand.  The  father  and  a  young  man 
were  white  with  flour,  for  they  were  either 
bakers  or  millers,  and  the  remaining  two  persons 
were  the  grandmother  and  aunt  of  the  little  girl. 
Bread  and  soup  was  the  first  course,  with  what 
was  probably  calves'  feet  to  follow,  and  then 
stewed  veal  and  an  omelette.  In  honor  of  my 
visit,  a  bottle  of  wine  was  put  on  the  table  and  a 
fresh  jug  of  cider  drawn.  Pears  and  plums 
formed  a  fitting  end  to  the  meal,  with,  of  course, 
the  usual  cup  of  black  coffee. 

During  the  afternoon  it  began  to  rain,  so  I 
donned  my  bad  weather  outfit,  consisting  of  a 
yellow  oilskin  sou'wester  and  a  brown  weather- 
worn, but  serviceable,  waterproof,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  my  boots  a  coating  of  dubbing. 
Still,  however  dry  you  may  be,  it  is  weary  work 
plodding  along  in  the  wet,  and  I  began  to  look 
out  for  a  sleeping-place.  I  tried  two  inns,  but  at 
neither  of  them  could  I  obtain  lodging,  and  sub- 
sequent experience  proved  that  could  I  have 
produced  a  passport  I  should  not  have  been  re- 
fused. Those  intending  a  walking  tour  abroad 
should  take  this  hint,  for  while  a  passport  is 
unnecessary  in  large  towns,  except  for  proving 
identity,  it  may  mean  all  the  difference  between 
bed  and  no  bed  at  a  country  inn. 

Failing  to  obtain  lodging,  then,  I  renewed  my 
tramp,  and  some  two  miles  further  along,  the 
road  came  to  a  railway-crossing,  beside  which 
was   a   fair-sized  white  building,   on   the  damp 
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walls  of  which  could  still  be  made  out  the  words, 
half-obliterated,  Hotel  de  la  Gare.  It  did  not 
look  promising,  but  it  was  a  case  of  any  port  in 
a  storm,  and  I  entered.  I  found  myself  in  a  very 
large  room,  in  darkness  except  at  the  other  end, 
where  some  women  were  sewing  and  chatting 
round  a  lamp.  One  came  forward,  somewhat 
amazed  at  my  apparel,  to  learn  what  I  wanted, 
and,  to  my  great  joy,  informed  me  that  I  could 
have  a  room,  and  immediately  led  me  to  it.  It 
was  a  large  room,  with  two  beds  in  it,  and  I 
began  to  see  a  big  bill  ahead,  so  I  asked  the 
price.  "Un  franc,  m'sieur."  Dinner  was  served 
in  a  little  parlor,  with  pictures  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie  and  the  young  Prince  Napoleon,  and  I 
had  for  companion  a  young  commercial  traveller, 
who  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  We  talked 
during  the  whole  of  dinner,  which  was  like  the 
meals  I  have  already  described,  comparing  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  our  respective  countries  and  cus- 
toms. 

At  Joue  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
rather  remarkable  interior.  Upon  entering  the 
inr  I  noticed  that  the  beams  in  the  roof  were  of 
enormous  size,  and  when  I  was  shown  up  to  my 
room  I  found  the  reason  for  this  strength;  the 
floors  were  of  brick.  Two  new  courses  were 
introduced  at  dinner.  I  started  with  soup,  as 
usual,  and  was  then  offered  a  kind  of  shepherd's 
pie  strongly  seasoned.  This  was  followed  by 
perch,  caught  that  morning  in  the  river,  stew, 
pears,  and  coffee.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I  had 
occasion  to  admire  the  polish  which  is  put  upon 
all  the  woodwork.  The  wood  is  usually  dark  in 
color,  with  polished  brass  or  steel  ornaments 
round  the  hinges  and  keyholes,  and  the  mantel- 
piece usually  supports  numerous  candlesticks 
from  6in.  to  i5in.  high,  all  brightly  polished.  A 
somewhat  remarkable  feature  of  these  village 
cafes  is  that  nearly  all  possess  a  grandfather's 
clock,  which,  in  most  cases,  has  a  very  large  and 
gaudily  decorated  compensated  pendulum. 

From  Joue,  half  a  day's  walk  brought  me  to 
the  banks  of  the  Loire  at  Oudon,  where  there  is 
a  magnificent  tower,  the  remains  of  what  was 
once  a  fine  castle.  A  bridge  over  the  river  leads 
to  Champtoceaux,  where,  on  a  bluff  some  200ft. 
high,  are  a  handsome  modern  chateau  and  the 
ruins  of  an  immense  feudal  fortress.  The  night 
was  spent  at  Nantes,  and  next  morning  I  pro- 
ceeded by  boat  down  the  river  to  St.  Nazaire. 


At  various  places  where  the  boat  touched, 
buxom,  not  to  say  corpulent,  market-women, 
with  baskets  containing  live  chickens,  eggs,  but- 
ter, and  other  country  produce,  embarked  on 
their  way  to  sell  their  goods  at  the  big  town 
down  the  river.  From  St.  Nazaire  the  road  led 
northward  for  seventeen  miles,  skirting  a  huge 
marsh.  Herbignac  was  the  stopping-place  for 
the  night,  and  was  the  first  of  the  two  places 
where  I  found  a  bed  of  sufficient  length  to  ac- 
commodate a  person  of  average  height.  Every- 
where the  beds  were  spotlessly  clean,  but,  on 
eleven  out  of  thirteen  nights  spent  in  France,  I 
had  to  sleep  cornerwise.  Early  next  morning, 
the  little  town  of  La  Roche  Bernard  was 
reached,  and,  entering  from  the  south,  I  had  to 
climb  a  narrow  lane,  so  steep  that  it  has  been 
cut  in  a  series  of  long  steps. 

The  cattle  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  mag- 
nificent beasts.  Those  used  for  draught  pur- 
poses are,  with  few  exceptions,  very  small,  but 
those  in  the  fields  are  much  larger,  and  are  of  a 
beautiful  fawn-color,  with  black-tipped  horns. 
The  country  is  more  hilly,  and  the  road  is  occa- 
sionally blasted  out  of  the  rock,  which,  with  the 
hillsides,  is  covered  with  a  wonderful  growth  of 
heather,  gorse,  bracken,  and  young  fir  and  pine- 
trees.  Magpies  and  jays  are  very  common,  and 
occasionally  a  woodpecker  may  be  seen,  all  lend- 
ing color  to  a  landscape  already  wonderfully 
beautiful.  The  national  costume  is  appearing  in 
the  villages,  each  district  having  its  own  fashion 
of  lace  cap  for  the  women. 

After  a  night  spent  at  Vannes,  I  pushed  on  to 
Auray  and  Carnac,  and  here,  for  the  first  time, 
I  noticed  the  influence  of  tourists.  In  passing 
through  the  village  I  was  besieged  by  urchins, 
all  anxious  to  act  as  guides  to  the  menhirs  or 
standing  stones.  The  names  of  Carnac,  Plou- 
harnel,  and  Erdeven  are  known  all  the  world 
over  for  the  wonderful  Druidical  remains  to  be 
found  in  their  neighborhood.  There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description 
here. 

The  walk  from  Carnac  through  Erdeven  and 
Hennebout  to  Pont  Scorff  being  on  a  Sunday, 
proved  exceedingly  interesting  from  the  number 
of  costumes  seen.  The  women  had  even  cleaner 
mutches  than  on  week-days,  and,  although  all 
had  on  black  or  dark-colored  dresses,  trimmed 
with  velvet  of  the  same  hue,  most  of  them  wore 
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a  colored  silk  apron,  with  pretty  embroidery 
upon  it.  The  men  wore  grey  trousers,  black 
cloth  coat  and  waistcoat,  with  velvet  pocket, 
lappels,  and  collars,  and  a  big  shovel  hat,  either 
of  straw  or  felt,  with  a  broad  black  velvet  band, 
and  tails  hanging  down  behind. 

While  walking  near  Belz,  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  what  appeared  to  be  a  sheet  of  water 
on  a  slope.  Upon  closer  examination,  this  won- 
derful sight  turned  out  to  be  sardine  nets  spread 
on  the  grass  to  dry.  The  nets,  when  new,  are 
a  bright  blue  color,  but,  after  a  little  use,  they 
tone  down  to  exactly  the  color  of  water  under  a 
blue  sky.  At  Pont  Scorff,  where  I  slept  for  the 
night,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  a  military-looking 
gentleman,  who  was  staying  at  the  hotel  for  the 
sake  of  the  fishing  in  the  river,  where  salmon  and 
trout  may  be  caught.  Our  conversation  turned 
upon  the  castles  and  chateaux  of  our  two  coun- 
tries and  upon  the  military  systems  of  France 
and  England.  The  idea  of  big  towns  without 
defenses  of  any  sort,  of  course,  seemed  strange 
to  him,  but  he  was  evidently  a  great  admirer  of 
our  British  Navy. 

From  Pont  Scorff  I  walked  through  Quim- 
perle  towards  Pont  Aven ;  but,  owing  to  the  tre- 
mendous heat,  I  should  not  have  arrived  at  this 
charming  little  place  until  two  hours  after  lunch 
had  not  a  man,  passing  in  a  trap,  offered  me  a 
lift.  From  him  I  was  able  to  obtain  information 
about  little  things  we  passed — the  names  of 
birds,  flowers,  and  crops — and  he  warned  me,  in 
a  general  way,  to  be  careful  not  to  cross  anv 
piece  of  ground  where  the  notice  was  put  up — 
"Chasse  gardee."  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
I  was  carrying  a  heavy  stick,  which  I  had  cut 
during  the  early  days  of  the  walk,  and  a  game- 
keeper would  interpret  the  possession  of  this 
stick  as  indicating  poaching  propensities.  A 
rather  noticeable  thing  in  this  country  is  that  on 
the  door  of  nearly  every  house,  many  of  them 
mere  hovels,  is  the  official  sign  of  a  fire  insur- 
ance company. 

At  Pont  Aven  I  had  luncheon  in  a  very  large 
hotel  in  which  everything  is  strictly  Breton,  with- 
out being  aggressively  so.  The  floors  of  polished 
wood,  the  waitresses  in  full  national  costume,  the 
jugs  on  the  table,  were  all  things  which  lent  a 
quaint  and  charming  air  to  the  place.  The  coun- 
try in  this  district  is  one  famous  among  artists 
for  its  beauty,  and  the  dining-room  in  the  older 


part  of  the  hotel  is  a  veritable  picture-gallery, 
for  many  artists,  some  of  them  now  famous, 
have  left,  as  mementoes  of  their  visit,  pictures 
of  the  people  and  landscape.  From  Pont  Aven 
to  Concarneau  was  the  afternoon's  walk,  and 
here  I  struck  a  centre  of  the  sardine  fishery.  In 
the  morning  I  spent  some  time  near  the  harbor, 
and  saw  the  boats  come  in,  laden  with  tunny. 
At  another  part  of  the  quay  I  saw  the  customs 
officers  carefully  weighing  the  bait,  called 
"rogue,"  a  mixture  of  cod's  roe  and  meal,  not 
unlike  rice  in  appearance,  which  is  used  by  the 
sardine  fishers  to  attract  the  fish.  It  is  imported 
from  Norway,  and  the  duty  upon  it  being  high, 
it  forms  an  important  item,  both  in  the  port's 
revenue  and  in  the  sardine  fisher's  expenses. 
After  Concarneau,  little  was  seen  which  is  not 
described  in  full  in  the  guide-books.  I  took  the 
train  from  Quimperle  to  Brest,  spent  an  after- 
noon seeing  the  great  naval  port,  and,  on  the 
next  day,  took  train  to  St.  Malo,  and  so  home. 

M.  C.  L. 


North  American  College, 
Rome,    Italy. 
Dear  Friend — 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  be  more  sur- 
prised at  receiving  this  letter  than  at  the  fact  that 
I  have  not  written  before ;  however  that  may  be, 
I  have  determined  not  to  let  another  day  pass 
without  writing  to  one  of  my  best  friends.  Two 
long  years  have  elapsed  since  I  bade  adieu  to  the 
shores  of  America  and  set  foot  on  Italian  soil, 
there  to  remain  an  exile  for  six  years.  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  ever  regret  it — though  it  was  hard 
to  part  from  home — my  first  year  was  especially 
trying. 

The  benefits  of  a  foreign  education  are  incal- 
culable, both  from  an  educational  and  a  spiritual 
standpoint.  I  could  possibly  glean  as  much  from 
text-books  at  home  as  I  can  get  from  the  lec- 
tures here,  but  I  would  not  be  in  actual  contact 
with  the  world.  You  gain  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  their  customs  by  residence  in  their  land  that 
you  would  seek  in  vain  in  your  own.  More  than 
this,  alone  among  one  hundred  and  fifty  young 
men  of  different  dispositions  and  characters,  you 
get  to  know  them  better  and  get  a  better  insight 
into  character  than  at  home.  You  are  made  to 
think  for  yourself — ^to  act  for  yourself.     Rome^ 
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especially,  is  a  great  school  wherein  many  a  les- 
son may  be  learned.  You  come  in  contact  with 
those  historical  monuments,  the  dream  of  youth, 
and  learn  to  appreciate  history. 

Each  nation  has  its  own  college  but  all  go  to 
the  Propaganda  for  class — Armenians,  Arabs, 
Greeks,  Lithuanians,  Maronites,  Irish,  French, 
Italians,  Germans,  Americans — in  fact,  every 
nation  under  the  sun  is  represented  here. 
The  lecture  system  is  followed,  and  Latin  is 
spoken,  which  proves  a  difficulty  for  Americans, 
at  first.  We  look  with  wonder  at  those  sober 
Orientals,  and  they  look  with  amazement  at  the 
lively,  vivacious  "Americani." 

Life  in  Rome  for  us  Americans  is  harder  than 
for  others  because  although  it  does  not  often 
freeze  here — and  seldom  snows — still  a  dry  cold 
prevails  during  part  of  the  winter,  alternating 
with  heavy  rains  and  a  relaxing  warm  breeze — 
the  sirocco,  blown  from  the  Sahara  across  the 
sea.  There  are  no  fires  in  the  houses — not  even 
in  the  college — and,  as  it  is  sometimes  pretty 
cold,  it  tells  on  us.  The  summer  is  long  and  hot, 
and  Rome  is  then  deserted.  All  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal colleges  repair  to  the  villas  in  the  vicinity  to 
seek  relief  from  the  oppressive  heat.  We  have 
a  nice  villa  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Rome.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  gray 
Campagna  and  the  Mediterranean,  whose  blue 
waters  are  outlined  against  it  in  the  distance. 
On  a  clear  day,  and  especially  after  a  rain,  the 
sea  is  distinctly  visible,  and  little  fishing-smacks 
may  be  seen  calmly  resting  on  its  bosom.  The 
sunsets  are  gorgeous,  especially  in  autumn,  and, 
from  my  room,  which  faces  this  beautiful  scene, 
I  can  gaze  at  night  upon  the  rippling  waters 
bathed  in  the  moonlight.  No  wonder  Keats  and 
Shelley  were  carried  away  by  this  land  so  well 
suited  to  foster  the  poetic  temperament.  Both 
Keats  and  Shelley — rather  Shelley's  heart,  as 
hh  body  was  cremated — lie  at  rest  in  the  Prot- 
estant cemetery  here,  in  the  shadow  of  the  aged 
pyramid  of  Caius  Sestius  which,  perhaps,  St. 
Paul  passed  on  his  way  to  martyrdom. 

At  the  villa  we  have  plenty  of  shade-trees  and 
shaded  walks,  a  ball-field,  tennis-court,  billiard- 
table,  and  everything  to  make  the  villa  days  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  Still  these  days  drag — four 
months'  vacation — and  the  boys  impatient  for 
travel ! 


With  the  kind  permission  *of  the  Rector,  we 
arc  allowed  a  three-weeks'  trip  towards  the  end 
of  summer.  After  two  years  at  the  college,  one 
may  travel  for  three  weeks  in  citizens'  garb,  but 
the  first  year,  one  must  be  content  with  what  is 
called  a  "walking  trip."  This  is  a  misnomer. 
You  would  imagine  that  all  the  travelling  on 
such  a  trip  is  done  on  foot,  whereas  it  is  not. 
Very  little  walking  is  done  in  comparison  with 
the  length  of  the  journey.  Most  of  the  travel- 
ling is  in  trains,  but  the  enjoyable  part  is  the  de- 
lightful country  walks  taken  when  the  distance 
between  stops  is  not  too  great.  We  always  wear 
the  cassock  here — even  on  the  street.  All  clerics 
wear  it  constantly  in  Rome,  and  order  men  wear 
the  garb  of  their  order.  On  these  "walking 
trips"  the  cassock  is  worn  because  we  stop  at 
only  little  towns  where  no  inconvenience  arises 
from  this  fact. 

During  my  first  summer  here  I  took  such  a  trip 
to  the  country  south  of  Rome  and  had  a  most  en- 
joyable time.  We  went  to  Subiaco,  the  cradle 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  saw  the  cave  in 
which  Saint  Benedict  dwelt  high  up  on  a  moun- 
tain. A  magnificent  monastery  is  built  upon  the 
spot,  to  which  the  hospitable  Benedictines  wel- 
come the  numerous  pilgrims  who  flock  to  this 
revered  shrine.  We  were  at  Genazzano  on  the 
Feast:  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity.  Here  is  pre- 
served a  miraculous  picture  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, and  great  devotion  is  manifested  by  the 
"contadini"  or  peasants,  who  come  on  pilgrim- 
ages from  the  neighboring  towns,  singing  hymns 
all  along  the  way  in  honor  of  the  Mother  of 
God.  When  twilight  deepens  and  the  doors  of 
the  church  are  closed,  they  take  up  their  position 
on  the  church  steps,  where  they  sing  at  inter- 
vals during  the  night.  At  break  of  day,  they 
throng  the  church,  with  no  sensible  diminution 
of  fervor. 

We  visited  Velletri,  Terracina — situated  on 
the  Mediterranean,  wherein  we  refreshed  our 
weary  limbs  with  a  delightful  swim — Capua, 
Caserta — where  the  royal  summer  palace  is — and 
Monte  Cassino — a  mountain,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, upon  the  crest  of  which  rises  a  magnif- 
.  icent  monastery,  rich  in  treasures  of  art  and  his- 
tory, and  whence  the  great  St.  Benedict  sent  out 
his  missionaries.  The  ascent  is  steep  and  cir- 
cuitous, taking  about  an  hour  on  foot.  When 
you  reach  the  top  and  look  around,  everywhere 
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may  be  seen  hills  and  valleys,  with  the  railway 
winding  in  and  out  in  serpentine  fashion.  The 
sky  is  too  beautiful  for  description — here  I  might 
remark  that  there  is  something  entrancing  about 
the  Italian  sky,  especially  on  a  moonlight  night. 
A:-  some  one  has  aptly  said,  there  is  all  the  dif- 
ference between  our  own  sky  and  this  that  there 
is  between  a  feeling  and  an  opinion.  I  can  well 
understand  the  feelings  of  Byron  when  his  muse 
broke  forth  in  those  verses  in  Childe  Harold,  so 
beautifully  descriptive  of  the  Coliseum  on  a 
moonlight  night: 

".     .     .     and  the  azure  gloom 

Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  as- 
sume 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of 
heaven. 

Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 

And  shadows  forth  its  glory." 

To  continue  the  account  of  Monte  Cassino,  it 
is  an  ideal  place  for  a  monastery.  St.  Benedict 
loved  the  hills,  and  St.  Francis  the  plains,  it  has 
been  said.  A  little  town  is  built  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  but  the  Benedictines,  high  above 
the  world  and  its  tumult,  enjoying  such  a  glori- 
ous prospect  of  nature,  can  easily  commune  with 
the  Creator.  The  present  monastery  is  modern, 
but  parts  of  it  have  a  very  ancient  history.  The 
church  is  a  marvel  of  marble  grandeur,  and,  in 
this  respect,  is  a  good  rival  of  St.  Peter's.  St. 
Benedict  and  his  sister,  St.  Scholastica,  are 
buried  under  the  high  altar.  We  remained  in 
the  monastery  two  days  and  were  well  treated. 
When  we  departed,  it  was  with  pleasant  recol- 
lections of  the  Benedictines. 

We  stopped  at  Aquin,  a  little  town  not  far  from 
Monte  Cassino,  and  whence  the  Angelic  Doctor, 
Saint  Thomas,  takes  his  name.  We  paid  a  visit 
to  Palestrina,  the  ancient  fortress  of  Praeneste, 
where  one  of  the  largest  Roman  temples  stood, 
and  from  this  place  made  an  excursion  to  San 
Pietro,  a  little  village  containing  the  tower 
v/herein  Jacapone  da  Todi  was  imprisoned  and 
where  he  wrote  the  Stabat  Mater.  Many  of 
these  stops  were  small  places  which  were  in 
olden  days  far  more  important  than  now.  In 
the  cathedral  in  Terracina,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  early  Popes  was  elected,  and  the  name  Ter- 
racina appears  a  few  times  in  the  Roman  mar- 
tyrology,  showing  that,  in  those  days,  the  town 


was  prominent,  at  least  as  regards  Christianity. 
Now  it  is  a  small,  neglected  place,  with  only  a 
vestige  of  its  former  greatness.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Capua,  which  quite  fascinated  the 
troops  of  Caesar,  but,  at  the  present  day,  is  un- 
important and  unattractive. 

I  had  a  much  more  extensive  trip  the  summer 
before.  The  Rector  gave  all  permission  to  go 
to  the  Passion  Play,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  travel  in  company  with  eight  students,  who 
left  the  villa  bright  and  early,  September  5th. 
We  visited  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  Tyrol  and 
Switzerland.  This  is  what  I  like  about  a  Euro- 
pean education — you  learn  by  travelling — would 
that  I  could  do  more  of  it ! 

Oberammergau  is  a  little  Bavarian  village, 
snugly  resting  among  the  Bavarian  highlands. 
The  village  itself  is  in  a  plain,  but  it  is  flanked 
by  very  high  mountains.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
German  spot.  Cut  off  as  it  is  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  inhabitants  lead  a  plain,  simple 
life  and,  I  dare  say,  never  see  the  strange  face 
of  the  tourist  but  once  in  ten  years  when  their 
hospitality  is  showered  upon  all  alike.  The  road 
to  the  little  hamlet  is  indirect.  One  has  either 
to  come  direct  to  Munich  by  rail  and  go  thence 
to  Oberammergau ;  to  Murnau  by  rail  and  from 
there  to  Oberammergau ;  or  cross  the  Bavarian 
Alps  by  buss  or  walking.  Until  recently  there 
was  no  direct  road  leading  to  the  scene  of  the 
Passion  Play,  visitors  having  to  go  from  Mur- 
nau to  Oberammergau  by  buss.  The  students 
at  the  University  of  Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrol,  as 
pretty  a  place  as  you  would  wish  to  see,  made 
the  journey  across  the  mountains  to  the  Passion 
Play  on  a  walking  trip.  The  distance  is  not  far, 
in  fact,  it  takes  only  a  day  by  buss.  The  railway 
accommodations  and  the  housing  in  the  village 
were  faultless.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
business-like  way  in  which  everything  was  done. 

W^e  arrived  at  Oberammergau  the  evening  be- 
fore our  day  to  see  the  performance  and,  as  we 
had  arranged  everything  beforehand,  were  im- 
mediately shown  to  our  house.  The  houses  of 
all  the  inhabitants  are  given  over  to  the  visitors. 
Each  one  is  numbered,  and  the  visitor  is  directed 
to  such  or  such  a  number.  We  stayed  at  the 
house  of  Jacob  Rutz,  father-in-law  of  Anton 
Lang,  who  took  the  part  of  Christ.  Mr.  Rutz 
was  himself  leader  of  the  chorus.  W'e  took  our 
breakfast  and  dinner  at  his  hoiise,  and  our  sup- 
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per  at  Lang's  We  saw  Mr.  Lang  our  first  night 
at  supper,  as  he  came  into  the  room  where  we 
were  and  dropped  a  few  remarks.  The  Langs 
treated  us  well,  and,  coming  away,  I  got  Mr. 
Lang's  signature  under  his  own  picture. 

The  Passion  Play  is  performed  in  a  large 
auditorium,  capable  of  seating  about  four  thou- 
sand. It  was  late  in  the  season  when  we  saw  the 
play  and  there  was  not  what  Americans  would 
call  a  crowd  in  the  village,  but  still  every  seat 
ac  the  performance  was  taken  and  many  were 
standing.  The  auditorium  itself  is  covered,  but 
the  stage  is  exposed  to  the  elements.  The  seats 
slope  upwards  from  the  stage,  the  best  seats 
being  in  the  middle  or  rear  of  the  house.  From 
almost  any  part  one  can  see  well  what  is  going 
ou  and  hear  the  actors.  The  performance  takes 
place  on  the  scheduled  date,  rain  or  shine — the 
only  exception  being  when  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes so  dark  as  to  obscure  the  stage.  Then, 
the  play  is  temporarily  suspended.  There  are 
fourteen  exits  so  that  the  house  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  vacated,  in  case  of  emergency.  The 
present  auditorium  is  modern,  having  been 
erected  from  the  proceeds  of  the  performances 
in  1900. 

The  play  commences  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  continues  without  intermission 
until  twelve,  when  a  recess  is  taken  for  dinner. 
At  a  quarter  of  two  in  the  afternoon,  the  play 
i.T  resumed,  and  ends  about  six.  During  all  this 
time  the  audience  is  calm  and  quiet,  not  a  sound 
being  heard  except  the  periodic  rustling  of 
leaves,  as  the  people,  with  one  accord,  turn  the 
pages  in  the  text-books  they  are  following.  There 
are  no  hitches,  no  delays.  Everything  goes  on 
smoothly  and  scene  follows  scene,  act  follows 
act,  in  rapid  succession,  so  that  your  attention 
i;  always  occupied  and  you  do  not  feel  the  time 
drag.  The  scenes  are  preceded  by  tableaux, 
which  are  very  real  and  artistic. 

These  tableaux  represent  scenes  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which  prefigure  or  foreshadow  the 
events  of  the  New  Testament  about  to  be  acted. 
A  chorus  of  thirty-eight  voices,  male  and  female, 
sings  some  verses,  describing  and  interpreting 
the  tableaux.  Everything  is  in  German.  You 
may  ask,  'Ts  not  this  difficult  for  the  visitors?" 
The  text-books  which  may  be  procured  and  in 
which  there  is  the  original  German  and  along- 
side it  an  English  translation,  simplify  matters. 


I  do  not  speak  German — I  understand  a  little — 
and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  following  the  actors. 

The  opening  scene  represents  Our  Lord 
seated  on  an  ass  and  preceded  by  a  joyful  multi- 
tude, making  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
Then  follows  the  purification  of  the  temple  and 
the  chastisement  of  the  venders.  All  is  graphic- 
ally represented.  The  costumes  are  good  speci- 
mens of  Jewish  dress  in  those  days.  There  is 
not  much  scenery  but  enough  to  make  one  realize 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  of  Our  Lord.  The 
play  is  skilfully  performed  and  seems  to  be 
worked  out  like  an  ordinary  drama.  The  vend- 
ers, vexed  at  the  losses  consequent  on  Our  Lord's 
expelling  them,  vow  vengeance,  plot  to  ensnare 
Him,  and  seek  the  opportunity.  Then  comes  the 
denoument — the  apprehension  of  Jesus,  His 
mock  trial  and  crucifixion. 

All  the  parts  are  taken  by  the  villagers.  The 
men  let  their  hair  grow  very  long  for  some  time 
before  the  year  for  the  play,  so  that  the  flowing 
hair  one  sees  is  real.  Mr.  Lang,  a  village  potter, 
took  the  part  of  Christus,  and,  I  must  say,  his 
interpretation  was  creditable.  Of  a  tall,  com- 
manding figure,  when  dressed  in  his  robe  of 
la\ender  and  scarlet,  he  looked  quite  like  the 
pictures  one  sees  of  Our  Lord.  He  interpreted 
the  meekness  and  goodness  of  Christ  very  strik- 
ingly. 

Miss  Zwick,  who  took  the  part  of  Mary,  acted 
with  deep  feeling.  The  meeting  of  Mother  and 
Son  on  the  way  to  Calvary  was  most  pathetic. 

The  most  skilled  actor  was  Mr.  Zwick,  who 
took  the  part  of  Judas.  If  the  theme  had  not 
been  so  sacred  and  the  moment  so  inauspicious, 
the  audience  would  have  applauded  vigorously 
when,  after  raging  and  despairing,  he  hanged 
himself. 

Mary  Magdalen  was  also  well  portrayed.  It 
must  have  taken  a  long  time  and  much  labor  to 
miould  these  simple  people.  They  were  not 
artists,  merely  men  and  women  \^ith  religious 
convictions  of  the  truth  of  what  they  were 
acting. 

Modern  methods  in  theatricals  are  making 
their  appearance  here,  I  think.  It  must  have 
been  impressive  in  the  early  days  of  the  history 
of  the  play  when  the  vow  of  the  people  was 
fresh  in  their  minds,  to  see  this  drama.  As  it 
was,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  faithful  interpreta- 
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tion  of  scripture,  and  it  gave  me  some  new  ideas 
of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

At  the  crucifixion  scene,  the  curtain  rose  upon 
Christus  already  fastened  to  the  cross.  Then  He 
was  raised  upon  it  and  hung  there  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  It  was  very  real.  The 
thieves  were  also  crucified  beside  Him.  The 
play  concluded  with  the  Resurrection  and  a 
tableau  representing  the  Ascension. 

Next  day  we  betook  ourselves  to  Munich,  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  where  we  spent  several  days. 
Germany,  at  least,  this  part  of  it.  is  very  pic- 
turesque, and  the  people  are  courteous  and  busi- 
ness-like. The  German  cooking — aye,  there's 
the  rub — was  excellent.  From  Munich  we  went 
to  Zurich,  Switzerland,  crossing  Lake  Con- 
stance ;  then,  on  to  Lucerne,  a  typical  summer 
resort,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
Zurich  is  a  Calvinist  town.  The  very  atmosphere 
is  chilling,  and  the  people  have  that  weary,  dis- 
consolate look  which,  I  imagine,  goes  with  the 
religion. 

We  took  a  trip  up  Lake  Lucerne  to  Fluelen. 
stopping  on  the  way  to  ascend  the  Rigi  Kulm,  a 
ver)-  high  mountain.  From  Fluelen  we  went  to 
Altdorf,  the  home  of  William  Tell.  We  went 
through  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  on  our  way  to 
Locarno. 

Returning  to  Italy,  we  visited  Milan  and  from 
there  took  a  run  straight  across  Italy  to  Venice. 
Beautiful  Venice !  How  I  love  Venice,  with  her 
canals  and  quaint  palaces.  Whqt  lovelier  sight 
than  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark  lit  up!  I  saw  a 
moonlight  night  in  X^enice,  and  it  was  a  dream. 
All  those  old  tales  came  back  to  me. 

From  Venice  we  journeyed  to  Florence,  the 
city  of  art  and  literature.  T  visited  Santa  Croce. 
that  Westminster  of  Italy,  where  are  the  tombs 
of  Galileo,  Dante,  Angelo,  &c.  But  I  must  not 
write  any  longer  to-day. 

With  kind  remembrance  to  all  my  friends. 
Your  old  Roman,  j^r    t^ 


^ctjool  ©Ijrontcle* 


Says  Ruskin — "You  might  read  all  the  books 
in  the  British  Museum,  if  you  could  live  long 
enough,  and  remain  an  entirely  illiterate,  unedu- 
cated person.  But  if  you  read  ten  pages  of  a 
book,  letter  by  letter — that  is  to  say,  with  real 
accuracy — you  are  forevermore,  in  some  meas- 
ure, an  educated  person." 


Hoteto  Conbent.  jRiagata  jpall^ 

September  the  third — Past,  for  another  year, 
are  the  care- free  summer  hours  and  now  we  hear 
the  voice  of  duty  urging  us  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  innumerable  opportunities 
for  self-improvement  offered  us  during  school- 
days. 

September  the  ninth — Our  pleasant  evening 
walks  have  been  resumed  and  are  so  timed  that 
we  reach  home  just  as  the  sun,  sinking  to  rest 
in  all  his  glory,  calls  forth  our  sense  of  admira- 
tion and  awe. 

September  the  thirteenth — Our  objective  to- 
day was  Lundy's  Lane  cemetery.  Many  were 
the  curios  shown  us  by  the  well-informed  care- 
taker, who  has,  himself,  made  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  souvenirs  of  the  sad  and  memorable 
day  now  nearly  a  century  past.  We  all  returned 
with  extremely  serious  thoughts,  having  found 
our  "sermons  in  stones" — in  bullets  and  in  dead 
heroes'  bones. 

September  the  fifteenth — First  meeting  of  the 
Sodality  of  the  B.  \'.  M.  Much  interest  was 
manifested  in  the  Church  Extension  work  pro- 
posed for  the  year. 

An  impromptu  concert  in  honor  of  dear 
Mother  M.  Leocrita's  Feast.  The  piano,  violin 
and  vocal  solos  as,  also,  the  recitations  and 
choruses  were  so  well  rendered  that  they  re- 
vealed an  unusual  amount  of  talent  amongst  our 
companions.  (Former  talented  Loreto  girls, 
kindly  refrain  from  reading  the  last  remark!) 

September  the  sixteenth — Two  baseball  teams 
organized.  The  enthusiasm  at  present  is  such 
as  we  could  wish  to  see  preserved  until  the  first 
snowfall. 

September  the  eighteenth — The  echo  of  wed- 
ding bells  has  reached  us !  Our  congratulations, 
many  and  sincere,  are  extended  to  two  dear  Sep- 
tember brides — Mrs.  Read,  nee  Lillice  Mathews, 
and  Mrs.  Casey  O'Gorman,  nee  lona  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

\'isits,  "short  but  sweet,"  have  recently  been 
paid  to  their  "Alma  Mater"  by  some  of  the  "old 
(?)    girls,"   among  these,   Miss  Vivian   Spence," 
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Grace  Sears,  Minnie  Eagen,  Neenah  Brady, 
Edna  Duffey,  Norah  O'Gorman,  Fanny  and  Rita 
Coffey. 

September  the  twenty-first — -A  few  hours  were 
spent  at  Dufferin  Islands,  where  the  beauty  of 
running  waters,  overhanging  willows,  shadow 
effects,  rustic  bridges  and  luxuriant  vine-growth 
won  exclamations  of  delight  even  from  those  of 
us  who  have  frequently  visited  this  fairer  than 
"Ellen's  Isle."  To  fortify  us  for  the  home  jour- 
ney, we  partook  with  zest  of  the  contents  of  a 
well-filled  basket,  which  had  been  thoughtfully 
provided  for  us. 

This  evening,  St.  Catherine's  and  St.  Teresa's 
Literary  Societies,  each  held  the  first  meeting  of 
the  term.  Officers  elected  in  the  S.  C.  L.  S. — 
President,  Miss  Florance  Peterson ;  Secretary, 
Miss  Helen  Fox;  Treasurer,  Miss  Marguerite 
Foley. 

In  the  S.  T.  L.  S. — President,  Miss  Kathleen 
Baulfe ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Ida  Shuart ;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss  Angela  Duffey. 

At  St.  Basil's  Church  at  10.30  a.  m.  to-day,  the 
marriage  took  place  of  lona,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  McLaughlin,  Bedford  Road,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  O'Gorman,  Streetsville,  Reverend  M. 
V.  Kelly  officiating.  Mr.  Jules  Brazill  presided 
at  the  organ  and  sang  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria" 
and  "Because."  The  bride,  who  was  given  away 
by  her  father,  wore  ivory  satin,  trimmed  with 
princess  lace,  with  court  train.  Her  veil  of 
Brussels  lace  was  crowned  with  orange  blossoms. 
The  bride's  sister,  Miss  Cecil,  as  maid  of  honor, 
wore  white  satin,  veiled  with  pink  marquisette 
and  lace,  and  pink  panne  velvet  hat  faced  with 
violet  and  trimmed  with  Paradise  aigrette.  She 
carried  pink  asters.  The  bridesmaids,  Miss 
Kathleen  O'Gorman  and  Miss  Ruth  McLaugh- 
lin, carrying  mauve  asters,  wore  white  satin, 
veiled  with  mauve  marquisette  and  lace.  Their 
hats  of  mauve  panne  velvet  were  faced  with 
violet  and  trimmed  with  lace  and  aigrettes.  Mr. 
Jack  German  was  best  man  and  the  ushers  were 
Mr.  Jack  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  Jack  O'Kelly. 
After  the  ceremony  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  father,  the  guests  includ- 
ing immediate  relatives  only. 

There  was  an  extremely  pretty  wedding  sol- 
emnized at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Matthews,   Sherbourne   Street,  last  evening,   at 


eight  o'clock,  when  their  daughter,  Lillice  Marie,, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Alexander  Pollock  Read, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Read.  An 
orchestra  rendered  the  music  for  the  ceremony,, 
which  took  place  beneath  an  arch  of  white  asters- 
and  palms  in  the  beautifully  decorated  drawing- 
room.  The  bride  wore  a  lovely  robe  of  white 
satin  veiled  in  ninon  and  Brussels  lace  with  em- 
broidered tulle  veil  arranged  with  cap  of  Brus- 
sels lace,  and  she  carried  roses  and  lilies.  At- 
tending the  bride  were  Miss  Lillian  McGiffen, 
Miss  Vivian  Spence,  Miss  Irene  Thompson  and' 
Miss  Edna  Foote.  With  their  frocks  of  butter- 
cup mousseline  and  shadow  lace  they  wore  Queen 
Wilhelmina  caps  of  embroidered  tulle  and  but- 
tercup chiffon.  They  carried  yellow  'mums  and 
wore  pearl  ornaments,  the  gifts  of  the  groom. 
To  the  flower  girls,  little  Jean  Duncan  and  Ruth 
Ritchie,  who  wore  dainty  lingerie  frocks  with 
caps  similar  to  the  bridesmaids,  and  carried  bas- 
kets of  yellow  asters,  he  gave  pearl  hearts  on 
chains.  Mr.  Alfred  Read  was  his  brother's  best 
man  and  Mr.  Charles  Riddy  was  usher.  The 
bride's  mother  received  her  guests  in  black  char- 
meuse  and  duchesse  lace.  The  bride's  going 
away  costume  was  of  King's  blue  with  velvet  hat 
to  match.  On  their  return  from  the  North,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Read  will  reside  at  56  Duggan  Avenue.. 


JLoteto  Conbent,  amount  &t.  a^atp.  l^amilton 

September  the  third — "The  summer's  golden 
sails  are  furled" — Mount  St.  Mary  has  resumed 
its  characteristic  aspect,  and  the  busy  hum  of 
student  life  is  heard  as  work  moves  on  in  the- 
usual  even  tenor. 

Though  the  sudden  transition  from  outdoor- 
sports  and  pastimes  to  indoor  routine  and  study- 
may  cause  a  sigh  for  the  open  and  a  wish  that 
vacation  were  still  a  reality  and  not  a  thing  to  be 
remembered  with  the  blessings  that  were — and 
are  gone — yet,  with  befitting  zest,  and  freshened 
interests,  all  have  eagerly  entered  into  their 
studies. 

In  accordance  with  the  time-honored  custom 
of  the  Institute,  the  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
offered  annually  at  the  opening  of  school,  was 
celebrated  at  seven  o'clock,  to  invoke  upon  the 
Faculty  and  pupils  alike  the  blessing  of  the  God' 
of  all  knowledge,  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  that  their  minds  and  hearts  may  be  il- 
lumined and  sanctified. 

"You  ask  me,"  said  an  eminent  prelate,  a  few- 
weeks  ago,  "to  say  something  to  the  young  people 
who  are  about  to  take  up  their  studies  again.  I 
w^ould  say  to  them :  "'Do  what  you  are  doing. 
Concentrate  your  mind  and  heart  on  what  is 
before  you.  The  secret  of  study  is  concentra- 
tion.' When  Sir  Isaac  New^ton  was  asked  how- 
he  had  made  his  wonderful  discoveries,  he  re- 
plied, 'By  always  thinking  unto  them.  If  I  have 
done  the  public  any  service,  it  is  due  to  nothing 
but  industry  and  patient  thought.' 

"And  Newton,  at  school,  stood  almost  at  the 
foot  of  his  class,  in  the  early  part  of  his  course, 
but  by  study  and  perseverance  he  rose  to  the 
front  rank  among  his  companions. 

"Persevering  labor  is  the  key  to  knowledge. 
The  great  men  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  art 
have  been  indefatigable  workers. 

"Fenelon  wrote  his  Telemachus  eighteen 
times  before  he  gave  it  to  the  press.  Virgil 
worked  for  ten  years  on  his  ^neid,  and  even 
then  it  fell  so  far  short  of  his  ideal  that,  when  he 
felt  his  death  approaching,  he  ordered  tw^o  of  his 
friends  to  burn  the  manuscript.  But,  happily, 
the  Emperor  Augustus  intervened,  and  the 
classic  was  saved. 

"It  is  said  that  seven  years  elapsed  from  the 
day  that  Gray  began  his  Elegy  until  he  had  fin- 
ished it. 

"Dante  began  the  Divina  Commedia  nearly 
thirty  years  before  he  completed  it. 

"A  friend,  after  reading  a  short  stanza  of 
Tennyson's,  said  to  him,  'Surely,  this  verse  did 
not  cost  you  much  study.  The  words  flow  so 
smoothly  that  they  must  have  come  spontaneous- 
ly to  your  mind.' 

"  *No,'  answered  Tennyson,  quietly,  T  have 
smoked  a  box  of  cigars  over  those  four  lines.' 

"In  1865,  I  heard  Mr.  Dickens  give  a  public 
reading  in  Baltimore,  and  I  imagined  he  read 
extracts  from  his  own  writings  without  previous 
preparation.  But  it  is  said  that,  when  asked 
once  to  read  a  new  selection,  he  excused  himself 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  time  to  prepare 
himself,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  piece 
once  a  day  for  six  months  before  reading  it  in 
public. 

"Constant  application — that  is  the  secret  of 
success  in  studies.     And  let  our  young  people 


remember  that  no  one  can  contend  by  proxy  in 
the  arena  of  intellectual  strife.  All  must  there 
fight  their  own  battles. 

"Let  our  young  people  now  at  school  also  re- 
member that  they  cannot  in  any  pecuniary  way 
compensate  their  devoted  teachers  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  memory 
W'hich  will  be  theirs  in  after  years.  The  intel- 
lectual banquet  is  a  perennial  joy  to  the  soul. 

"Let  them  realize,  too,  that  learning  must  not 
be  only  passively  received.  It  must  be  actually 
and  actively  entered  into,  embraced  and  mas- 
tered. The  mind,  as  Cardinal  Newman  says, 
'must  go  half  way  to  meet  what  comes  into  it 
from  without.'  " 

A  brilliant  wedding — and,  best  of  all,  a  wed- 
ding that  was  truly  Catholic,  after  the  ideal  of 
the  Church's  own  heart  in  the  reception  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Matrimony — was  that  of  Miss 
Marjorie  Harris  and  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Sullivan, 
which  took  place  in  St.  Patrick's  Church,  on 
Wednesday,  August  the  twenty-eighth. 

His  Lordship,  Right  Reverend  T.  J.  Dowling, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Hamilton,  attended  by  Very 
Reverend  J.  H.  Coty,  Dean,  officiated. 

Besides  Very  Reverend  J.  H.  Coty,  who  cele- 
biated  the  Nuptial  Mass,  there  were  present  in 
the  sanctuary,  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Bagnasco, 
Reverend  F.  Hinchey  and  Reverend  J.  Sla- 
havan. 

The  church  was  elaborately  decorated  for  the 
occasion  w^ith  a  w^ealth  of  tropical  palms  and 
trailing  greenery,  caught  up  with  clusters  of 
white  asters,  and  a  canopied  arch  of  the  same 
tropical  plants  and  flowers  formed  the  setting 
to  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  bride  wore  a  handsome  gown  of  duchesse 
satin,  with  court  train,  richly  embroidered  and 
adorned  with  costly  lace,  a  tulle  veil  hemmed 
with  seed-pearls,  with  cap  eflFect  formed  by 
sprays  of  orange  blossoms.  A  shower  bouquet 
of  orchids  and  lilies-of-the-valley  completed  the 
lovely  picture.  She  was  attended  by  her  cousin, 
Miss  Bessie  McSloy,  St.  Catharines,  as  maid  of 
honor,  and  by  her  little  sister.  Regis,  as  flower 
girl. 

Immediately  following  the  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive services  at  the  church,  a  w-edding  break- 
fast was  served  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  J.  Harris.    The  guests  remained  till  the  part- 
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ing  hour,  when  the  bride  donned  her  pretty  trav- 
elling robe  and,  amid  the  good  wishes  of  all, 
passed  from  the  home  of  her  father  to  the  care 
of  a  loving  husband. 

Both  Dr.  Sullivan  and  his  bonny  bride  have 
hosts  of  friends  and  a  wide  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances, all  of  whom  rejoice  in  their  happiness,  but 
none  more  sincerely  than  the  Religious  and  pupils 
of  Mount  St.  Mary,  where  dear  Marjorie's  child- 
hood and  girlhood  days  were  passed. 

September  the  seventeenth — Anything  more 
cordial  than  the  welcome  extended  to  Kathleen 
O'Brien,  Class  '08 — and  who  hails  from  the 
Monumental  City — could  scarcely  be  pictured — 
indeed,  I  think  there  will  be  an  invasion  of  Alma 
Mater,  some  day,  by  the  present  generation  of 
schoolgirls  who  have  witnessed  it. 

Kathleen  is  earnestly  interested  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  her  school,  and  has  all  the  charm,  grace 
and  dignity  of  the  convent  girl's  training  to  set 
off  her  intellectual  gifts. 

Now  for  a  "tale  out  of  school." 

Miss  Kathleen,  not  convinced  that  the  light  of 
her  presence  was  all-sufficing,  and  that,  in  it  we 
breathed  the  gladness  of  the  dear  old  days,  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  which  she  called  the 
aid,  not  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  but  of  light ! 
Her  plan  was  well  laid  and  ably  carried  out. 

Returning  to  the  sanctum,  after  a  few  hours' 
absence,  to  her  utter  amazement,  the  editor-in- 
chief  beheld  the  room  ablaze  with  light.  She 
cculd  not  imagine  from  what  source  all  the 
radiant  glory  emanated,  until  her  wondering 
eyes  rested  upon  a  beautiful  reading-lamp,  with 
tungsten  bulb,  on  her  desk.  She  stood  trans- 
fixed in  pleased  surprise — and,  finally,  disturbed 
lest  the  electrician  had  made  a  mistake. 

In  a  few  moments,  the  donor,  who  must  have 
been  watching  unperceived,  appeared,  and,  with 
all  the  mischief  of  merry  girlhood,  and  the  mer- 
riest twinkle  in  her  laughing  eyes,  asked  her  how 
she  liked  it ! 

Now  it  dawned  upon  her  that  the  kind  heart 
of  the  kindly  light  belonged  to  Kathleen,  who  had 
taken  this  delightful  way  of  presenting  the  lamp 
of  which  I  write. 

May  all  kindly  light  lead  her  footsteps  ever- 
more, and  may  her  light  heart  of  to-day  remain 
full-illumined  unto  the  passing  over  unto  Light 
Eternal. 


September  the  eighteenth — There  has  reached 
us  from  a  Kenora  correspondent  the  following 
interesting  account  of  a  launch  party,  given  by 
Mrs.  James  Robinson,  mother  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Robinson,  Class  '08: 

The  merriest  and  happiest  launch  party  and 
picnic  of  the  season  was  given  on  Thursday  by 
Mrs.  James  Robinson,  when,  about  sixty  guests 
accepted  her  invitation  for  a  day's  outing.  The 
party  left  the  Main  Street  dock,  shortly  aft.er 
twelve,  in  the  "Arrow,"  and  Captain  Machin's 
beautiful  boat,  which  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Mrs.  Robinson  for  the  day. 

The  destination  of  the  party  was  the  industrial 
school  on  the  sloping  banks  of  our  beautiful  lake. 
The  bounteous  baskets  of  dainties  were  soon 
unpacked  on  the  arrival  on  the  grounds,  and  the 
guests,  seated  around  the  festive  board,  did  jus- 
tice to  the  many  good  things  before  them,  and  in 
a  mood  of  happiness,  laughter,  and  gaiety  that 
assured  at  once  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of 
the  day.  The  weather  man,  in  the  early  morning, 
appeared  to  be  in  a  very  unsettled  frame  of  mind, 
and,  although  "old  Sol"  did  not  deign  to  illumine 
the  skies  with  his  bright  rays,  the  rain  kept  off, 
and  it  was  a  day  suggestive  of  great  activities. 
Games,  races,  and  different  forms  of  amusement 
were  arranged,  and  all  entered  the  contests  with 
alacrity  and  vied  with  each  other  in  winning  the 
honors  of  the  different  events.  We  regret  very 
much  that  the  prize  list  was  not  available,  <xs  the 
achievements  of  some  of  the  ladies  were  well 
worth  recording. 

The  shades  of  evening  fall  soonest  in  the 
speeding  hours  of  pleasure,  and  the  merry  song 
of  the  tea  kettle  gave  signal  for  the  preparation 
for  the  evening  meal,  at  which  they  were  joined 
by  Captain  Machin  and  a  party  of  friends. 

The  packing  was  then  done,  and  the  party 
embarked  on  their  homeward  journey,  having 
spent  a  very  enjoyable  and  happy  day,  and  with 
praises  of  the  hostess  for  her  generous  hospi- 
tality and  novel  entertainment. 

September  the  nineteenth — Very  Reverend  R. 
E.  M.  Brady,  Dean,  Brantford,  accompanied  by 
his  niece.  Miss  Brady  of  Montreal,  were  welcome 
visitors  at  the  Mount  to-day.  The  latter  enjoyed 
the  afternoon  with  the  Religious  who,  I  am  sure, 
were  lavish  in  the  expression  of  the  pleasure  it 
afforded  them  to  entertain  their  dear  guest. 
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September  the  twentieth — An  Album  of  Pho- 
tographic Views  of  Killarney  Lakes,  their 
Scenery  and  Antiquities,  received  from  Mother 
Dosethea,  Superior  of  Loreto  Convent,  Killar- 
ney. And  now  there's  a  dear  spot  in  Ireland 
I'm  longing  to  see — not  the  home  where  I  was 
born,  for  Hamilton  claims  that  honor  ( ?) — but 
the  romantic  spot  amid  the  splendor  and  glory 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  Killarney,  where  the 
Loreto  Convent  is  so  picturesquely  enthroned. 

No  writer,  we  are  told,  has  ever  done  full  jus- 
tice to  the  enchanting  scenery  of  this  region,  of 
which  Lord  Macaulay  said,  "I  never  in  all  my 
life  saw  anything  more  beautiful — I  might  say 
so  beautiful." 

There  is  Innisfallen  Island,  Lower  Lake,  the 
hallowed  spot  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  Ire- 
land's early  history,  and  made  interesting  by  the 
charm  thrown  around  it  by  the  poetry  of  Moore — 

"Sweet  Innisfallen.  long  shall  dwell 

In  Memory's  dream  that  sunny  smile 
Which  o'er  thee  on  that  evening  fell 
When  first  I  saw  thy  fairy  isle." 

The  Eagles'  Nest  Mountain- — one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  Killarney — is  1,700  feet  in  height 
but  immeasurable  in  degree  of  beauty.  The  trip 
through  the  Long  Range — four  miles  by  boat — 
in  favorable  weather,  is  a  memory  never  to  be 
forgotten — so  says  our  editor-in-chief,  who  has 
seen  it  all. 

A  blast  from  the  horn  of  a  bugler,  stationed 
ill  one  of  the  boats,  is  echoed  from  the  rugged 
rocks  and  wooded  shores  beyond,  and  followed 
by  nearly  a  dozen  repetitions.  A  noted  traveller 
tells  us :  "The  echoes  were  far  more  striking 
than  those  I  heard  in  the  Pantheon  in  Paris, 
where  they  are  the  wonder  of  all  visitors.  Those 
of  Killarney  seemed  to  come  from  a  great  dis- 
tance and  sounded  like  a  band  of  musicians  sta- 
tioned in  the  riparian  forests." 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  Kate  Kearney's  Cot- 
tage?— the  establishment  that  serves  a  double 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  refreshment 
whilst  perpetuating  the  memory,  if  not  the  love- 
liness, of  Killarney's  erstwhile  belle.  Her  grand- 
daughter now  attends  faithfully  to  the  thirst  of 
the  hardy  mountaineer,  and  meets  all  tourists 
outside  of  her  cottage  door  with  a  generous  jug 
of  goat's  milk,  and  a  full  flask  of  "mountain 
dew.". 


How  stately  Muckross  Abbey  looms,  with  its 
wonderfully  preserved  cloisters,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  mediaeval  architecture  in  W^estern 
Europe;  and  Ross  Castle,  the  last  fortress  in 
Munster  to  surrender  to  the  Parliamentary 
Army,  in  1652,  and  to-day  one  of  the  most  fa- 
miliar of  Killarney's  varied  attractions. 

Like  the  brook,  I  should  go  on  for  ever  were 
I  to  indulge  any  longer  in  these  pictured  glimpses 
of   "Beauty's  Home" — Killarney! 

September  the  twenty-sixth — Mother  Febro- 
nia  pleasantly  surprised  by  a  visit  from  her 
niece,  Mrs.  Coflfey,  of  Montreal,  and  her  charm- 
ing daughters,  Fanny  and  Rita. 

Every  hour  of  their  all-too-brief  stay  was  en- 
joyed, as  only  time  can  be  when  convent  girls 
and  their  former  teachers  meet.  How  much 
there  is  to  say  and  how  quickly  the  golden- 
winged  hours  fly! 

The  dear  trio  renewed  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  Religious,  who  are,  of  course,  as 
interested  as  in  days  gone  by  in  the  career  of 
the  erstwhile  schoolgirls  and  their  admirable 
mother,  who  has  evidently  laid  hold  of  the  great 
secret  of  existence — the  philosophy  that  has  kept 
her  life  sweet  and  wholesome — the  one  art  which 
i?  independent  of  circumstances  and  certain  of 
attainment  by  all  who  set  themselves  to  win  it. 

Last  but  not  least  of  September  memories 
were  the  visits  of  M.  M.  Leocrita,  M.  M.  Angela, 
M.  M.  Eu.stochium.  M.  M.  Joseph,  Niagara 
Falls;  M.  M.  Mechtilda  and  Sr.  M.  Barbara, 
Loreto  Abbey,  Toronto ;  M.  M.  Melanie,  Loreto 
Convent,  Guelph — the  latter,  together  with  her 
sister,  M.  M.  Benigna.  had  the  pleasure  of  en- 
tertaining their  sister,  Mrs.  Kenny  and  her 
cousin,  Miss  Howard,  while  they  were  guests  of 
the  convent. 

Warmest  congratulations  are  extended  to  the 
following  successful  candidates : 

Entrance  to  Normal :  Jean  Michael,  Cath- 
arine Nolan.  Rose  Farrelly,  Edna  McKune.  Ce- 
cilia Coughlan. 

Junior  Matriculation :  Catharine  Nolan,  Edna 
McKune,  Marion  Sweeney. 

Music  Matriculation :  Regina  \^aillancourt. 
Kathleen  McGaughey,  Marion  Overend,  Jose- 
phine Morrissey. 

Entrance  to  High  School :  Rosabelle  Smiley. 
A'era  Meehan. 
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Toronto  University  Examination  in  Music — 
Junior  Piano^Kathleen  McGaughey,  Regina 
Vaillancourt,  Mary  Burns,  Hazel  Carson,  Marie 
McCarthy,  Laura  Leyes,  Clarabelle  Luyster. 

Primary  Piano:  Gertrude  Murphy,  Rosabelle 
Smiley. 

Junior  Vocal :    Mary  Gordon. 

G.  W. 


Eoteto  ^aiiiiep.  Toronto. 

September  the  fourth — Back  to  the  dear  old 
Abbey!  How  rapidly  those  two  months  of  holi- 
days have  flown !  Now  we  see  stretching  before 
us  in  the  dim,  shadowy  future  another  long  year 
of  work,  brightened  by  the  companionship  of 
friends  of  preceding  years,  and  the  new,  though 
not  dearer,  friends  who  surround  us.  For  on 
every  side  we  see  strange  faces,  some  lit  up  with 
girlish  hopes  for  the  coming  term ;  and  others 
dimmed  by  loneliness  from  the  strangeness  of 
this  their  future  home,  for  though  welcomed  on 
every  side  by  the  kind  nuns,  yet  there  is  still  that 
feeling  that  this  great  old  landmark  is  not  like 
heme,  at  least,  not  at  first. 

Some  sixty  or  seventy  names  were  placed  in 
the  register  before  the  great,  heavy  doors  were 
closed  for  the  night,  only  to  be  opened  again 
bright  and  early  on  the  morrow,  and  many  times, 
the  subsequent  days,  to  receive  late-comers. 

September  the  eighth — Good  things  come  in 
threes — such  as  sisters ! — and  we  have  the 
Misses  Rodway  and  the  Misses  Laidley.  Three 
and  three  make  six  charming  little  girls  from 
St.  Louis  and  from  Guelph,  respectively.  "It  is 
not  well  to  be  alone, — it  is  far  better  to  have  two 
sisters,"  said  the  little  Miss  Leila  Rodway. 

We  welcome  little  Miss  Hazel  Whalen,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  T.  Whalen  (nee  Laura  Conmee),  a 
former  graduate.  Miss  Hazel  comes  all  the  way 
from  Port  Arthur,  where  they  say  "the  wind 
from  Thule  freezes  the  word  upon  the  lip." 
"Shall  water  forget  its  quenching  nature?" 
Then  shall  we  forget  our  children's  children? 

September  the  nineteenth — What  is  in  a  pic- 
ture? Sometimes  a  picture  holds  an  ocean  of 
sorrow,  ready  to  absorb  "the  little  imperceptible 
droplet" — yourself  ;  sometimes,  however,  a  flood 
of  joy  comes  out  from  the  painted  canvas  and 
you  are  transported  to  the  "Hills  of  Bray,"  like 


Miss  Beatrice  Connelly  was  yesterday  when  she 
beheld  a  little  picture  of  her  former  beloved 
convent  school. 

"O  joy ! — the  very  hills  I  played  on.  Mother !" 
Only  the  Atlantic  kept  Beatrice  from  playing 
truant  yesterday.  Oh,  those  beckoning  hills ! 
We  wonder  if  McLeod,  Alberta,  her  present 
home,  will  ever  hold  the  same,  sweet,  fond  asso- 
ciations as  those  fair  hills  in  "dear  old  lovely 
Ireland." 

"The  'Little  Maid  from  Kentucky,'  where  the 
blue  grass  grows,"  said  Mother,  when  Miss 
Alice  Boyde  appeared  on  the  scene.  Miss  Alice 
is  a  niece  of  Miss  Frances  Boyde,  a  former 
graduate,  who  is  in  Paris  at  present  pursuing 
her  course  of  Ph.  D. 

September  the  twenty-first — To-day  we  were 
pleased  to  receive  a  call  from  a  former  pupil — 
Miss  Vivian  White — who  is  attending  Normal 
school  in  this  city.  We  congratulate  Miss 
Vivian  on  her  success  of  last  year,  having  ob- 
tained honors  in  her  Normal  Entrance  examina- 
tions. We  also  extend  congratulations  to  the 
other  successful  candidates.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Entrance  to  Faculty:  Miss  Rose  Noonan 
(Hon.),  Miss  Genevieve  Toomey  (Hon.),  Miss 
Gertrude  McQuade( Hon.), Miss  Teresa  O'Rilley 
(Hon.),  Miss  Mona  Clark,  Miss  Nora  Rooney. 
Miss  Annie  Smythe,  Miss  Katie  O'Connor,  Miss 
Clair  Smythe,  Miss  Helen  O'Connor,  Miss  An- 
gela Ryan,  Miss  Marie  Blanchard. 

Senior  Matriculation :  Miss  Teresa  Caughlin, 
Miss  Gertrude  Ryan,  Miss  Gertrude  Murphy 
(P.). 

Entrance  to  Normal :  Miss  Vivian  White 
(Hon.),  Miss  Dorothy  Furlong,  Miss  Rose 
O'Connor,  Miss  Catherine  Sweeney  (Hon.). 

junior  Matriculation:  Miss  M.  Hunter,  Miss 
M.  O'Neill  (P.),  Miss  R.  O'Connor,  Miss  W. 
Rohleder,  Miss  O.  White,  Miss  F.  Bowen. 

September  the  twenty-fourth — This  afternoon 
wf  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  recital  by  Miss 
Julia  O'Sullivan,  who  is  leaving  for  St.  Peters- 
burg in  the  near  future,  to  continue  her  violin 
studies.  Miss  O'Sullivan  is  one  of  Toronto's 
most  brilliant  violinists.  We  are  righteously 
proud  of  Miss  Julia,  and  extend  the  best  wishes 
of  Loreto  all  along  her  way  to  the  distant  city 
of  the  Russias.  Gertrude  Murphy. 
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"And  this  is  the  history  of  the 
Wonderful  mystery  of — school  life." 

September  the  third — Opening  of  school. 
■Greetings  to  the  new.  Regrets  for  those  who 
liave  gone.  Bright  hopes,  great  anticipations  for 
the  year. 

We  hope  our  dear  Marie  will  be  successful 
ar  the  Abbey,  where  oUr  good  wishes  follow  her. 
''Entrance  to  Normal  and  Senior  University  in 
Piano"  is  her  record  for  last  year. 

We  are  glad  to  number  on  our  High  School 
staff  dear  M.  M.  Mildred  who,  for  so  many 
jears,  was  an  honored  and  efficient  member  of 
the  Abbey  Faculty. 

September  the  fourth — Msit  of  Reverend  L. 
P.  Low ry.  Local  Inspector,  whose  gentle  words 
■of  encouragement  are  ever  stimulating. 

September  the  fourteenth — Mr.  T.  McCarthy, 
ecclesiastic  of  the  new  London  Seminary,  called 
to  see  his  sister.  Anna  rejoices  that  the  London 
Seminary  keeps  him  within  easy  call. 

September  the  seventeenth — Meeting  of  the 
C  M.  C.  and  election  of  officers  for  the  coming 
year. 

September  the  eighteenth — Results:  Presi- 
dent, Anna  McCarthy;  Vice-President,  Geral- 
dine  Sydney  Smith ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mar- 
garet Kearns. 

.  September  the  nineteenth — Among  the  many 
notabilities  who  honor  us  with  their  presence  we 
must  mention  the  esteemed  Pastor  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  Church.  His  appearance  is 
always  the  signal  for  a  general  muster.  One  is 
not  surprised  to  hear,  nor  is  it  hard  to  account 
for,  the  merry  peals  of  laughter. 

"And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place. 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a  league  away." 

There  are  many  Maids — Maid  of  Athens, 
Maid  of  Orleans,  Maid  of  the  Mist,  Fair  Maid 
of  Perth,  but  our  Bessie  is  Maid  (made)  of 
Mercury. 

'T  would  not  if  I  might  be  blest, 
I  want  no  Paradise  but  'rest.'  " 

Our  Norah  carries  an  "Imitation"  with  her 
■now.  Do  you  know  why?  The  "stakes"  were 
liigh  that  afternoon. 


October  the  second — first  entertainment  of  the 
Cecilian  Music  Club : 

1.  Introductory,  Tribute  to  St.  Cecilia. 

Miss  Myreto  Duggan. 

2.  Opening  Chorus,  When  Evening's  Twilight 
3      Reading,  Abt  Vogler. 

IN  LULLABY  LAND. 

4.  The    Robin's   Lullaby 

5.  Life's  Lullaby  

6      The  Mermaid's  Lullaby 

The  Boatman's  Good  Night 

Bed-time    

"Good  Night" Nevin 

tUxibutt  to  St.  errcilia,  I0atrone00  of  t|)e  Oilub. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  legends  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  early  Church,  is  that  of  St.  Cecilia, 
the  patroness  of  music  and  musicians.  She  is 
known  to  have  been  honored  by  Christians  as 
far  back  as  the  third  century. 

In  1502,  a  musical  society  was  formed  in 
Belgium,  at  Louvain,  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Cecilia-^we  are  so  glad  to  be  associated  with 
these  wise  musicians.  The  custom  of  praising 
music  by  giving  musical  performances  on  St. 
Cecilia's  day,  is  an  old  one — we  owe  the  ancients 
something.  Their  good  example,  in  this  case,  we 
intend  to  follow  by  celebrating  the  22nd.  with  the 
love  and  zeal  of  devoted  clients.  Poets  and 
painters  have  loved  to  take  her  as  their  theme 
and  inspiration — they  have  represented  her  as 
performing  on  various  instruments,  such  as  the 
bass  viol,  the  harp,  while  in  modern  times  she  is 
more  frequently  associated  with  the  organ,  as  in 
Raphael's  famous  painting  in  which  St.  Cecilia 
stands  with  enraptured  face  lifted  to  Heaven, 
where  the  parted  clouds  display  six  angels  pro- 
longing the  melody  which  the  saint  has  drawn 
forth  from  the  organ.  On  her  right  the  majes- 
tic figure  of  St.  Paul  appears  as  if  in  deep 
thought,  leaning  on  his  sword,  and  between  him 
and  St.  Cecilia  we  see  the  beautiful  face  of  the 
beloved  disciple.  On  the  other  side,  the  foremost 
figure  is  that  of  Mary  Magdalen,  with  her  box 
of.  sweet  spikenard,  and,  behind  her,  St.  Augus- 
tine, with  a  Bishop's  staflf.  At  the  feet  of  St. 
Cecilia  are  scattered  various  musical  instruments 
— viol,  cymbals,  triangle — flute  and  others — 
seeming  to  indicate  the  inferiority    of    earthly 
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music  to  the  celestial  harmonies.  Since  she  is 
the  only  one  in  the  group  looking  upward,  it  is 
surmised  that  Raphael  meant  that  she  alone  hears 
and  understands  the  heavenly  strains.  Her  robe 
is  of  cloth  of  gold,  St.  Paul  is  in  crimson  and 
green,  and  the  Magdalen  in  violet. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  given  us  a  variation 
of  Raphael's  painting  by  representing  a  famous 
English  singer  of  his  time  as  St.  Cecilia.  She 
holds  a  music  book  in  her  hand  and  is  listening 
to  the  carolling  of  some  cherubs  hovering  about 
her.  The  composer  Haydn  made  a  happy  com- 
ment, suggested  by  this  portrait,  when  he  said 
to  Sir  Joshua:  "What  have  you  done?  You 
have  made  her  listening  to  the  angels  and  you 
should  have  represented  the  angels  listening  to 
her." 

Speaking  of  Raphael's  painting,  it  might  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  Napoleon's  conquering 
army  carried  it  to  Paris,  where  it  remained  till 
1815,  when  it  was  returned  to  Bologna,  and  later 
tiansferred  to  the  art  gallery  of  that  city,  where 
it  now  hangs. 

The  poets,  too,  have  paid  many  tributes  to  St. 
Cecilia.  Shelley  in  his  impassioned  words  has 
lifted  her  to  the  starry  firmament,  while  from 
Dryden's  "Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  we  quote: 

"Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place. 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre: 

But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher; 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given. 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appeared, — 
Mistaking  Earth  for  Heaven!" 

Ten  years  later,  came  his  noble  ode,  "Alex- 
ander's Feast,"  which  closes  with  another  ref- 
erence to  the  saint's  wondrous  powers : 

"Thus  long  ago 
Ere  heaving  billows  learned  to  blow 
While  organs  yet  were  mute 
Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre. 

Could  swell  the   soul   to   rage,   or  kindle   soft 
desire. 


At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame; 

The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 


Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 
Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 
She  drew  an  angel  down." 

Pope's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  was  per- 
formed at  Cambridge,  in  1730.    He  sings: 

"Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 
And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm. 

^  -^  9(i  1^  1^ 

This  the  divine  Cecilia  found. 

And  to  her  Maker's  praise  confined  the  sound. 

Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell. 
To  bright  Cecilia  greater  power  is  given ; 
His  numbers  raised  a  shade  from  Hell, 
Hers  lift  the  soul  to  Heaven." 


Pet0onal0. 

•   "What  is  your  father's  address?" 
"Why,  Sister,  he  lives  with  us." 
"And  where  do  you  live?" 
"At  home." 

"Look  at  this  beautiful  castle." 

"Let  me  alone.  How  can  I  read  the  guide-book 
if  you  keep  pestering  me  to  look  at  rocks  and 
castles  ?" 

"Don't  you  think  that's  a  wonderful  sight?" 
"Vot?" 

"That  gigantic  body  of  water  pouring  over  the 
lofty  precipice." 

"Veil,  vot's  to  hinder  it?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  fast  days?" 
"The  shortest  days." 

"At  our  examinations  I  was  asked  to  write  a 
few  sentences  about  roses.  I  said  there  were  red 
ones  and  yellow  ones,  but  I  never  knew  there 
were  white  ones  till  now." 

"My  little  baby  brother  came  from  heaven, 
didn't  he?" 

"Yes." 

"I  don't  blame  the  angels  for  slinging  him  out, 
do  you?" 
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"Oh,  dear,  I  shouldn't  hke  to  go  to  purga- 
tory." 

"But,  mother,  persons  are  dying  to  go  there." 

"I  had  a  lovely  time  last  week  visiting  Alma 
Mater." 

"I  never  met  Alma,  but  if  she's  a  friend  of 
yours.  I'm  sure  she's  a  nice  girl." 


Character  is  the  force  behind  words  and  deeds 
— behind  the  smile  and  the  frown.  You  can 
detect  it  usually  by  the  atmosphere  which  it 
throws  around  you,  just  as  you  infer  that  roses 
are  blooming  near  the  path  in  the  garden  from 
the  fragrance  about ;  or  that  the  hedge  is  of 
sweet  briar,  when  you  rejoice  in  the  familiar 
smell  after  rain;  or  that  the  hawthorne  is  in 
blossom  when  it  scents  the  evening  gale. 

A  significant  mark  of  true  womanhood  is 
found  in  the  enthronement  of  Conscience.  If  it 
be  true  that  Conscience,  if  outraged,  makes 
cowards  of  us  all ;  it  is  also  true  that  Conscience, 
if  honored,  makes  heroes  of  us  all.  This  lofty 
faculty  bears  the  stamp  of  a  divine  authority. 
It  is  in  us.  but  not  of  us.  It  is  a  commanding 
voice  approving  virtue  and  denouncing  vice,  and 
as  it  is  constantly  raised  against  our  strongest 
natural  impulses,  it  exists  in  us  not  by  our  own 
act.  but  by  the  will  of  another  and  supreme  in- 


telligence. It  is  obviously  an  expression  of  the 
will  of  God— the  mind  of  God,  mirrored  in  the 
greatness  of  the  human  soul. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  who  aspire  after  virtue 
to  keep  Conscience  on  the  throne,  and  to  obey  its 
mandates.  The  whispers  of  Conscience  must 
be  heard  and  obeyed  as  well  as  its  thunders.  "Is 
there  not  a  sort  of  blood  shed,"  says  Thoreau. 
"when  Conscience  is  wounded?  Through  this 
wound  immortality  flows  out.  and  one  bleeds  to 
aii  everlasting  death." 

See  to  it  that  your  life  is  an  ascending  life. 
Make  sure  that  this  day  finds  you  at  least  a  little 
higher  than  yesterday.  Plan  for  another  step  up- 
ward to-morrow,  and  keep  your  eye  on  the  sum- 
mi;  of  the  hill.  To  live  as  God  wishes  us  to  live 
i^  to  climb.  He  does  not  ask  us  to  run  up.  He 
never  asks  more  than  we  can  do.  If  the  best  you 
can  do  is  to  take  one  little  step  a  day.  or  even 
one  a  week,  that  is  all  that  is  required  of  you. 

Greatness  is  not  the  result  of  mere  chance  or 
genius ;  it  is  not  the  fact  of  being  brilliant,  nor 
tiie  desperate  sally  of  ambition ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trarv.  the  combined  results  of  strong  mental  en- 
dowment and  persistent  determination  to  suc- 
ceed ;  vigorous  cultivation  of  the  best  in  us.  hon- 
orable design,  and  a  wise  direction  of  all  our 
forces,  an  unswerving  from  that  which  our  con- 
science tells  us  to  be  right. 


PRESNAIL^S 
IRENE 

THE  CIGAR  WITH  A  TONE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Harper-Presnail  Cigar  Co. 

Limited 
HAMILTON,  ONT. 


Pleasing  Things  at  "THE  ARCADE 


'Tis  Pleasant  to  shop  in  an  altogether  daylight  store. 

to  receive  courteous  treatment  from  salespeople. 

to  buy  where  slocks  are  large  and  well-assorted. 

to  buy  where  goods  are  exchanged  willingly. 

to  buy  where  one  can  buy  everything. 

to  'phone  orders  where  prompt  attention  is  given. 

to  find  everything  arranged  for  one's  comfort:  for 
e.xample,  toilet  rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 
ample  rest  room  :  perfect  ventilation;  'phones  on 
every  Hoor;  parcel  checking  office;  perfect  ele- 
vator service. 

finally,  to  find  that  one's  money  goes  farthest  and 
that  satisfaction  is  actually  guaranteed  with  every 
purchase  at 
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The  gentle  Nazarene,  sitting  beside  a  Judean     works,  who  told  His  mistaken  companions  that 
road,  rebuked  His  disciples  for  trying  to  keep     the  Kingdom  of  God  is  of  such, 
little  children  from  coming  close  to  Him.     I  do  


not  think  those  disciples  were  lacking  in  love  for 
children.  With  them — as  with  a  great  many 
persons  in  this  day — the  child's  place  in  life  re- 
mained to  be  rightly  appreciated.  And  then  and 
there,  it  was  irrevocably  set  by  the  Child  of  Beth- 
lehem,  grown   to  manhood   and  given   to   good 


A.  M.  CUNNINGHAM 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


3  James  Street,  North, 


HAMILTON,  ONT. 


Dealer  in  Kodaks,  Amateur  Supplies,  Pictures  and  Art 
Goods,  Frames  and  Moulding 


'npHE  advertising   columns   of    the 
■*■      Niagara  Rainbow  are  read  by 
people  who  buy. 

That's  Why  Adver- 
tisers Get  Results 

None  but  reliable  advertising  accepted 


R  .     R  O  S  A  R 

UNDERTAKER 

180  Sherbourne  Street        .  .        TORONTO.  ONT. 

Phone,  Main  1034 

J.  N.  Adam  &  Company, 

QREATLR   BUFfALO'S 
GREATEST  STORE.. 

Mail  Orders  Promptly  and  Perfectly  filled. 

GARNER  BROS. 

General   Hardw^are  Merchants 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONT. 


THE  LADIES'  STORE 

We  import  direct  from  European  manufacturers  Dress  Goods,  Gloves, 
Hosiery,  Underwear,  Linens,  Embroideries,  Laces,  Handkerchiefs,  Etc. 

OSTRICH    PLUMES 

AT         WHOLESALE        PRICES 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  cheerfully  refunded. 

B.    L.    NORTHCOTT 


GAY  BLOCK 


NIAGARA  FALLS 
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